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PREFACE. 

During  a  residence  of  a  few  years  in  Cochin,  the  facts  were 
collected,  from  which  the  following  pages  have  been  com-, 
piled. 

Owing  to  the  kindness  of  G.  Ballard,  Esq.,  the  present 
Collector  of  Malabar,  permission  was  obtained,  for  the  peru¬ 
sal  and  employment  of  official  documents,  which  proved  of 
great  assistance. 

H.  II.  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  and  S.  Menone,  Esq.,  the  De- 
wan,  most  obligingly  afforded  information,  upon  many  sub¬ 
jects  connected  witii  the  Native  State.  Great  assistance 
was  also  received,  from  the  late  lamented  General  Cullen, 
who  for  nearly  twenty  years,  ably  held'  the  post  of  British 
Resident,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  people, 
their  manners,  customs,  and. laws. 

C.  D’Albedyh’ll,  Esq.,  Judge  of  the  Appeal  Court  of  Ernac- 
collum,  was  good  enough  to  translate  the  Memorials  of  the* 
Dutch  Governors  ,of  Cochin,  and  some  of  their  Secret  Re¬ 
cords,  which  give  an  insight  into  the  policy  of  that  nation, 
and  their  relationship  with  the  neighbouring  native  States. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Conrad  Verndde,  Esq.,  for  his  assis¬ 
tance  in  obtaining  personal  intercourse  with  Nambooric 
Brahmans,  and  other  Hindus,  with  the  view  of  facilitating 
enquiries  into  Hinduism,  as  it  now  exists  in  the  Cochin 
State.  G.  Garthwaite,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  obligingly 
Romanized  the  Indian  words,  for  the  Index :  whilst  many 
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other  officials  and  friends  afforded  their  assistance,  to  all  and 
each  of  -whom,  -thanks  are  here  offered. 

Owing  to  the  civility  of  Messrs.  Smith  Elder  and  Co., 
some  old  books  on  Malabar,  now  out  of  print,  were  procur¬ 
ed  in  London,  and  proved  of  great  assistance,  with  reference 
to  the  early  history  of  this  portion  of  Malabar. 

The  following  are  the  principal  works  referred  to,  in  the 
ensuing  pages : — 

Herbert's!  Travels ,  1665.  Porchas,  His  Pilgrims,  1625. 
Tavernier’s  Travels,- 1676,  Travels  of  two  Mahomedans  in 
the  9th  century.  Voyage  of  Captain  Walter  Peyton  to 
India,  in  1615.  Stavorimis’s  Voyage  to  India,  1777- 

Faria’s  Portuguese  Asia.  Notes  concerning  the  factory 
of  Cranganore,  from  the  Journal  of  Roger  Hawes.  Phillips’ 
Accoient  of  Malabar,  1717-  A  voyage  round  the  world  by 
Commodore  Roggewein,  in  1721-1723.  Sonnerat’s  Voyages 
and  Travels.  Cope’s  Voyages  and  Travels,  1 754.  Hamilton’s 
New  aecount  of  the  East  Indies.  Paolino  de  St.  Barth olo- 
meo’s  Travels ,  1800.  Ormes  History  of  Induslan.  Kerr’s 
collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  1824  Discoveries  in 
India,  from  1497  to  1505,  by  Herman  Lopez  de  Castaneda. 
Dr.  Francis  Buchanan’s  Journey  through *  Mysore,  Cagiara, 
and  Malabar,  1807.  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan, 
1817-  Forbes’s  Oriental  Memoirs,  1834.  Elphjnstone’s 
History  -of  India.  Taylor’s  History  of  India.  MacFar- 
lane’s  History  of  India.  Mill’s  History  of  India.  Wilk’s 
History  of  Mysore.  Asiati'ofResearehes.  Calcutta  Reviews. 
Madras  J oumals  of  Literature  and  Science.  Journals  of  the 
Asiatic  Society.  Records  of  Travancore  and  Cochin.  &c.,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  L 

TOPOGRAPHY  OF  THE  COCHIN  STATE 

General  Description — Its  Divisions — 'Legendary  origin  of  Tripoonterah— Le¬ 
gendary  division  of  Islands — Curious  Pilgrimages— Travant'ore  lines — 
Tricliodr  Portifi cations—' Verapo^fc — Devil’s  Mouth — Alwaye — Buildings— 
Water  Communications — Back-waters — Rivers — Reservoira — Roads — Moun¬ 
tains — Geology— Mineral  Productions — Harbours— Narrikal  Mud  Bank. 

The  Native  State  of  Cochin  may  be  called  a.Province  of  Mala¬ 
bar,  situated  on  tlm  Western  Coast  of  Hindustan,  and  lying  between 
the  9th  and  11th  degrees  of  North  latitude,  and  75th  and  77th  of . 
East  longitude..  It  is  bounded  on  the  West  by  the  Ocean,  on  the 
North  by  British  Malabar,  on  the  South  by  the  Native  State  of 
Travancore,  and  on  the  East  by  the  long  line  of  mountains  known 
as  the  Western  Ghauts.  Tt  contains- (including  Chittoor)  1,131  square 
miles,  of  various  descriptions;  of  territory.. 

The  Cochin  State- encircles  several  portions  of  Travancore,  and 
one  large  town,,  known  as;  Cochin;  in-'  latitude.  9P .  58‘  N.,  and 
longitude  76°  18'  30"  E,,  the  property  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  :  whilst  its  .1  own-  district  of  Chittoor  is-  itself  surrounded 
by  British  territory..  The  State .  is.  divided  into  Kunneeanur, 
Cochin,  Cranganore,  Kodaehayree,  M-ukunclapurum,  Yainamakul, 
Thaullapullay,  Trichoor,.  Chaylayekurray,  and  Chittoor.*  Exclud¬ 
ing  this  last  division,  it  consists-  of.  hills-  and  low-lands  :  these 
latter  being  from-  fifteen  to.  twenty  miles  in  width,  and  stretching 
from  the  ghauts  to  the  sea-shore.  The  low-lands  are  divisible  into- 
twijpjportions,  a  long  sandy  or  marit’me  territory,  'fronrtwo  miles  to 

*  Many  *of  the  following  measuremeiits,  and  other  information,  are  taken 
from  the  excellent  'Qffteiai  Reports  of  lieutenants  Connors  and  Ward;  M.S.S. 
of  the  Surveyor  General’s  Department :  also  M.S.S.  records  of  the  Du.lch  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Cochin the  report  of  Dr.  Franck  Buchanan,  1800  :  Lieutenant, 
fforslci/,  1810 ,  and  Assistant  Surgeon  Oliphunt,  1884.  M.S.S.  Alterations  and- 
additions  have  been  made,  to  bring  them  up  to  the  present  time.  • 
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a  few  hundred  yards  in  width,  on  the  west  face  of  which,  lies  the 
sea,  whilst  its  eastern  side  is  bounded  by  the  backwater,  sometimes 
two  miles  wide,,  but  more  commonly  a  few  hundred  yards.  This 
maritime  territory  is  intersected  by  the  openings  of  the  Cranganore 
river  at  Ayacotta,  and  the  Vypeen  river  at  Cochin.  One-third  of  this 
tract  is  covered  by  water,  and  more  than  half  the  rest  by  cocoanut 
trees- :  it  is  essentially  the  land  of  the  fishermen,  and  along- it  went 
^ie  only  road  low  caste  men  might  use  in  olden  times :  here  very  few 
Brahmans  and  no  Ifamboories  will  reside,  unless  attached  to  apalace 
or  a  pagoda. 

The  remainder  of  the  low-lands^or  the  plains,  are  the-  portion 
lying  between  the  backwater  and  the  Mils  :  which,;  instead  of  being 
sandy,  are  more  commonly  either  alluvial,  or  composed  of  laterite,  and 
intersected  in  many  places  by  rivers.  TMs  portion*  of  the  State  is 
more  lioly  than  either  the  maritime  or  Mlly  districts. 

'  The-  Hilly  portion,  or  the  Ghauts,  are  nearly  covered  by  magnifi¬ 
cent  jungles,  mostly  upon  a  granite  formation.  Here  the  tiger  and 
.cheetah,  the  bear  and  the  elephant,,  dispute  with  man  his  claim  to 
be  the  lord  of  the  forests. 

Kumueanur  is  the  division  to  the  .  south-east,  of  a  triangular 
figure, liaving  a  circumference  of  about  55  miles,  and  comprehending 
a  superficies  of  63-J  square  males,  but  little  outlying  spots  pertain¬ 
ing  to  it,  increase  its  size  to  80f,  The  aspect  of  this,  district  is  va¬ 
ried,  and.  its.  capacity  very  great  :  it  presents  a  series  of  .minute 
Chains  of  steep  slopes,  much  overgrown  with  thick  stunted' 
jungle,  whilst  about  one-third  is :  cMtivatecf-.  The  intermediate 
vallies  and  .flat  surfaces  have-  nearly,  two-thirds  under  cultivation, 
half  being  rice,  and  the  other  cocoa-nut  plantations. 

This  division  contains  five  sub-divisions, .  (Properties ),  of  about 
equal  size,  incMing  detached  places,  via.,  Kmmeeamh,AMendacurray, 
Nettur,  Ernacolium,  and  YuUarapullay,  comprised  in  99  villages.. 
The  whole  contains  about  28,000  productive  trees.  The  fiost 
remarkable  place  is  Tripoonterah  (Teereepuneytlwrap),  the  principal 
residence  of  EL  H.tke  Kajah,-and  nine  miles  east  of  Cochin.  Though 
denominated  a  fort,  and  surrounded  by  a  moat  and  wall,  with  gates 
at  each  entrance,  it  may  be  said  to  be  incapable  of-  offering  resis¬ 
tance  to  a  foe. 


‘^STAR-DECORATING1’  FEAST. — THE  PALACE.  3 

“  In  the  distress  which  followed  the  great  war,*  a  Brahman 
“  came  to  Khristna  and  Arjuna,  complaining  of  the  loss  of  his  nine 
“  children.  Khristna  was  silent,  but  Arjuna  hearing  the  Brah- 
“  man's  wife  was  likely  soon  to  become  a  mother,  guaranteed  the  life 
“  of  the  forthcoming  infant,  oven  by  himself,  if  necessary,  entering 
“  the  fire  as  a  sacrifice  to  Yaina,  to  save  its  existence.  Khristna 
“  rebuked  Arjuna  for  his  rash  promise,  and  then  took  him  to  Vui- 
cont’ha,  where  the  Brahman’s  nine  children  Wore  found  seated  in 
“  Luchsmi’s  lap.  They  were  brought  back  to  earth  in  a  celesti® 
“  car,  and  descended  at  Tripoonterah,  which  was  set  apart  as  a  holy 
“  place,  in  thejifty  first  day  of  the  Cali-yaga.” 

Once  a  year,  ten  days  before  the  Ohnam,  (about  the  middle  of 
August,)  the  Rajah  goes  in  state,  wearing  his  star,  and  attended  by 
all  his  native  official^,  from  one  palace  to  the  other.  This  feast  is 
called  the  Uttwm  Ckwimum.,  Mai  or  that  of  “  star  decorating!’ 
It  is  said  to  be  held  in  commemoration  of  the  day  when  the  first 
Cochin  Rajah  entered  into  possession  of  his  Malabar  dominions. 

The  palace  ( Cdg<mm ,)  is  a  curious  pile  of  old  buildings,  entirely 
of  native  architecture :  its  small  windows,  narrow  stairs,  low  passages, 
and  confined  yards,  are  very  differently  formed  to  European  ideas 
of  comfort.  In  some,  rooms,  doors,  and  large  glass  windows,  have 
evidently  been  introduced  at  a  later  date,  than  the  erection  of  the 
building-  A  guard  is  stationed  at  the  gate,  within  which  no  low 
caste  person  may  enter.  A  covered  passage  reaches  from  the  palace 
to  the  gateway,  but  a  screen  Or  scarlet  curtain,  prevents  any  passer¬ 
by  from  being  able  to  gaze  within.  The  entrance  hall  is  square, 
-and  leads  directly  into  the  room  where  the  Rajah  daily  transacts 
business  and  receives  visitors.  At  one  end  is  a  swinging  silver 
cot  and  an  ahnirah  full  of  books,  whilst  pictures  adorn  the  walls. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is  a  handsome  reception  hall, 
built  by  the  Dutch,  consisting  of  two  very  fine  rooms,  of  elegant 
proportions,  and  well  lighted  by  means  of  large  glazed  windows. 

In  tlifr  immediate  vicinity  of  the  palace  is  a  small  bazaar  (Pitta), 
into  which  no  person  below  the  rank  »f  a  Nair  may  enter.  (Native 
Christians  are  admissible.)  There  is  also  a  pagoda  having  a  fine 
tank  and  a  large  Ootooparrak  where  any  Brahmans,  should  tney 
*  Mackenzie  Manuscripts,  Book  No.  3,  Countermark  805. 
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desire  it,  may  be  gratuitously  fed ;  another  is  also  situated  close  to 
the  Fort.  A  Church  stands  outside,  in  which  the  Roman .  Catholics 
and  Syrians  officiate  at  different  times,  and  about  two  miles  to  the 
south  is  a  hill  upon  which  the  Rajah  possesses  a  bungalow. 

The  Christian  Church  mentioned  as  being  exterior  to  the  walls 
is  sixty  feet  long,  and  twenty-five  wide.  About  one-third  of  its 
length  is  enclosed  by  a  railing  or  screen.  The  ceiling  is  divided  into 
little  squares,  in  which  angels’  faces  are  represented:  at  the  altar 

a  large  frame,  with  paintings  in  its  various  compartments,  intend¬ 
ed.  to  illustrate  New  Testament  scenes.  There  is  a  large  cross  in 
front  of  its  west  entrance,  and  close  by  a  box  for  the  reception  of 
alms  for  the  poor  :  near  to  this  is  a  stone  font,  and  holy  water  in  a 
recess  by  the  <door.  About  one  mile  from  Tripoonterah,  at  Gurrin- 
gacherry,  i3  a  Syrian  Church  dedicated  to  St,  Heorge,  within  which 
may  be  seen  a  representation  of  “  God  the  Rather there  are  no 
images,  hut  several  crosses.  At  the  west  entrance  is  a  place  for 
receiving  alms  of  rice  or  oil. 

Kunneeanur  is  the  largest  sub-division,  and  contains  a  small  pa¬ 
lace  as  well  as  a  pagoda  :  scattered  over  the  northern  portion  of 
this  sub-division  are  several  small  bazaars:  in  that  at  Mulientluvrutti 
isalarge,  square  Church.  The  Proverty  (sub-division)  of  Nettur,  lying 
along  the  borders  of  the  lake,  is  rich  in  cultivation,  gardens,  and  in¬ 
habitants.  The  Candenaad  Church  is  much  decorated,  and  about 
one  mile  from  it  is  that  of  Diamper,  or  Udiamper,  where  Menezcs 
held  his  celebrated  Synod.  A  picture  of  Sir  F.  Drake  long  graced 
its  walls,,  placed  dose  to  tho  cross,  Another,  remarkable  one  was  a 
woman  confessing  her  sins,  and  the  devil  crouching  at  her  elbow.  ' 

Ernacollum.  ( Yemacollum )  is  perhaps  the  most  important  sub¬ 
division,  and  it  is  in  a  great  degree  the  .seat  of  the  Native  Government. 
Here  is  the  Dewan’s  (Prime  dfinister)  Cnteherry,  where  the  records 
(not  at  Tripoonterah)  are  kept.  The  Judges  of  the  Court,  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Agent,  and  other  Officials,  also  transact  their  business  here.. 

.  On  a  line  with  the  Cutcherry,  to  the  north,  is  the  Jail  where  half  the 
prisoners  are  kept,  and  a  little  further  on  the  Rajah’s  Hospital,  raised 
by  Rama  Vwmah,  Rajah  of  Cochin.  The  original  building  was 
.constructed  in  1848,  and  opened  on  August  14th  of  that  year  : 
again  it  was  enlarged  in  1851,  and  again  as  well  as  being  tiled,  in 
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1859.'“'  All  these  edifices  face  the  backwater,  from  which  they 
are  divided  by  a  road  and  a  slight  expanse  of  grass. 

The  backwater,  dotted  with  islands,  is  here  .nearly  two  miles 
across  :  whilst  sea- wards,  or  to  the  westward,  is  the  tow  of  Cochin ; 
a  little  to  its  north  is  perceived  the  opening  of  the  Vypeen  river, 
with  Vypceu  itself,  nearly  imbedded  in  trees.  To  tlie  W.  FT.  W.  is 
the  Island  of  Balghatty  {Ponyekurra),  on  which  is  a  bunga¬ 
low,  where  the  British  Resident  lives  when  at  Cochin,  and 
tm  the  summit  of  one  of  the  highest  trees  is  a  flag  staff,  fronfr 
which  floats  the  -British  ensign,  when  H.  M.’s  Representative  is 
present.  A  short  distance  to  the  rear  of  the  Ernacollum  Cut- 
cherry  is  an  upstairs  durbar  room,  rarely  made  use  of  :  it  is  a  fine 
■building,  of  modern  construction.  There  is  a  Travellers’  Bungalow, 
also  a  straggling  village  and  bazaar,  containing  rather  a  largo  popula¬ 
tion,  who  are  mostly  Christians,  (many  of  them  being  fishermen,)  but 
Jews  and  Konkanies  also  reside  there.  There  are  two  Roman 
Catholic  Churches,  one  for  Europeans  and  Eurasians,  and  the  other 
for  natives :  although  close  together,  one  is  said  to  be  situated  at 
Korruthullay,  the  other  at  Uujikaiinul  (meaning  literally  “  five  nobles,” 
■or  chieftains  holding  landed  property).  These  names  are  said  to  be 
derived  from  five  petty  chiefs,  all  of  whom,  in  ancient  times,  had  a 
share  of  Ernacollum.  . 

Vullarapnlly  is  a  highly  cultivated,  populous,  and  beautful  little 
territory,  lying  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Purreeaar  river,  which 
-nearly  surrounds  it.  This  is  a  portion  of  the  Allungaad  district, 
obtained  by  the  Travancore  Rajah  about  1762,  at  which  period  this 
small  spot  was  retained,  and  on  it  stands  the  palace  of  one  of  the 
eldest  TumbaratM,  or  Ladies  of  the  Cochin  Rajah’s  family.  Passing  up 
the  Purreeaar  river,  above  the  much  frequented  sanitarium  of  Alwaye, 
is  Sherwmu-ah,  where  the 'Cochin  Rajah  has  just  completed  a  hand¬ 
some  palace,  close  to  the  remains  of  a  former  one. ,  It  is  situated  on 
the  brow  of  a  low  slope  that  overlooks  the  stream.  Hot  far  distant 
is  a  Christian  village  and  Church :  and  near  to  this  stands  a  p«god& 
of  some  note,  in  the  vicinity  of  -which  the  Swinging  Festival  (Thoo- 

*  In  the  first  eleveA  years  2,008  in-patients  were  treated  and  dieted 
within  this  hospital,  and  0000  received  advice  and  medicine  as  out  -putkiits, 
.Out  of  those  treated,  123  died. 
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tom,  Mai.)  is  annually  celebrated:  when  deluded  Hindu  devotees 
imagine  they  are  propitiating  the  deity  by  having  books  passed 
through  tbe  skin  of  their  backs,  and  thus  being  swung  around. 

Farther  up  the  river  is  Maiiatur,  with  its  hill  of  the  Cross 
( Gntcemak. )  It  is  considered  by  natives  miraculous,  that  the  timid 
wild  ibex,  from  the  neighbouring  forests,  come  to  this  rocky  place, 
where  unmolested  by  all,  they  are  regarded  with  wonder,  and.  treated 
with  kindness. 

*  The  Cochin  division  of  the  State  is  a  maritime  district :  stretch¬ 
ing  along  the  coast  for  twenty  six  miles.  It  includes  an  area  of 
fi2f  square  miles,  nearly  17  of  which  are  under  moist  cultivation, 
21  are  covered  with  water,  and  the  remainder  by  magnificent  topes, 
gardens,  and  villages.  This  portion  of  the  country,  cursed  by  the 
Brahmans,  as  fit  only  for  outcastes,  and  unsuited  for  their  priestly 
race,  unless  Konkanies,  those  compelled  to  attend  a  pagoda,  or 
serve  in  the  Rajah's  Palace,  is  singularly  happy  in  its  natural  pro¬ 
ductions,  perhaps  no  portion  of  the  globe  is  richer  in  useful  vege¬ 
tation  :  whilst  the  fish  in  the  sea  and  backwaters  are  innumerable. 
Here  no  tiger  or  wild  beast  can  assail  the  inhabitants,  very  few 
Mammals,  with  the  exception  of  jackalls  and  otters,  having  ever 
been  seen  along  these  sandy  islands.  It  is  sub-divided  into 
Cochin,  Sherria  Anandapooram,  Vypeen,  Muluacaad  ;  and  these 
■again  into  forty  four  portions  termed  Mooriesor  villages. 

The  Cochin  sub-division,  commences  from  the  Vypeen  river,  and 
lies  south  of  British  Coehin:  whilst  to  its  east  is  the  Island  of 
Vendoorty,  two  miles  in  length,  and  believed,  according  to  tradition, 
to  have  been  divided  from  the  Island  of  Balghatty  ( Ponyekurra ), 
which  is  now  more  than  a  mile  distant,  by  only  a  small  stream. 

It  is  asserted  that  a  eocoauut  leaf  fell  into  this:  stream,  when  a 
woman,  from  each  Island,  ruShed  forward  at  the  same  time  and 
seized  it  :  both  held  on,  but  at  last  the  Vendoorty  female  let  go, 
and  the  Island  of  Ponyekurra  at  once  drifted  away  from  its  previous 
neighbour  Vendoorty ;  the  names  of  these  Islands  refer  to  this  legend. 
Ponyekurra,  meaning  “come  oil  this  side,”  and  .Vendoorty,  “  left  on 
that  side.” 

This  Island  of  Vendoorty  in  the  time  of  the  Portuguese  formed  a 
portion  of  the  endowment  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Cruz,  situated  in 
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the  town  of  Cochin.  The  Dutch  probably  sold  it  to  the  Rajah  as,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  records,  it  belonged  to  them  in  the  year  1753 :  but 
not  when  Cochin  fell  to  the  British.  It  contains  a  Christian  popu¬ 
lation  and  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  opposite  the  Canal,  leading  to 
Tripoonteraa. 

The  tow  of  Cochin  will  be  described  in  the  Chapter  on  the 
English  :  it  includes  part  of  the  Oulvetty  village,  and  the  Mutten- 
eherry  bazaars,  although  the  greater  portion  of  the  latter  are  in  the 
Native  State.  Close  to  Jew’s  Tow  is  the  Rajah’s  Palace,  one  of 
the  two  most  important  which  belonged  to  ■  him,  when  Europeans 
first  arrived.  About  A,D.lo50>  the  Portuguese  built  him  the  present 
edifice  or  a  great  portion  of  it,  as  probably  additions  and  alterations 
have  been  made  since  that  period. 

Sherria  Anandapooram  is  the  most,  southern  sub-division  of  the 
Cocliin  districts  having  a  larger  proportionate  quantity  of  land  un¬ 
der  wet  cultivation  than  either  of  the  other  three  proverties. 

Vypeen,  or  Baypeen,  ( Waipey)  extends  from  the  river,  wliich 
divides  it  from  Cochin,,  to  the  Cranganore  or  Ayacotta  opening.  Its. 
most  southern  portion  is.  British  territory  :  its  most  northern  now 
belongs  to  Travancore. 

In  1743,  “  the  Paliat  Achen,  or  free  Rajah/  had  a  residence  at 
“  Clienotta  (Ch^nnamungalum),  close  to  Cranganore,  and  was  the 
“  free  lord  of  the  Island  of  Vypeen,”  (with  the  exception  of  some 
gardens  and  lands  situated  at -its;  southern  extremity,  opposite  to 
Cochin,  which  belonged  to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  ;)  “  and 

“  some  time  previously  he  had  become  the  ruling  sovereign  of 
“  Manacotta  and  Mooloorcurra,  lying  above  Ohetwyo  :  also  his 
“  rights  extended  over  the  old  kingdom  of  Williar  Wattalta,  above 
“  Parda,  which  was  hardly  more  than  a  name.”  The  Paliat  Achen. 
is  represented  as  “  fifty  years  of  age,  who  speaks  little  but  thinks 
well.”  ; 

The  meaning  of  the  word  Vypeen  is,  “  a  place  which  has  arisen 
from  a  swamp  aad  there  is  an  era,  called  the  Poothoo  Veppoo,  or 
new  Yypeen,  corresponding  to  A  D.  1341,  Paoli  gives  a  legend 


*  Dutch  Government  Records,  1743  :  but  still,  the  Paliat  Achen  appears  to. 
have  been  in  some  respects  a  vassal  to  the  Cochin  ltajali  and  his  hereditary 
Minister. 
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to  the  effect  that  in  that  year  the  Vypeen  river  found1  its  exit  'in  the- 
sea  and  Vypeen  was  formed  :  hut  such  is  impossible,  as  the  river  and 
the  Sinus  Golchicus,  or  large  expanse  of  backwater,  are  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy,  and  other  writers*  as  existing  anterior  to  their  time. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  era  of  Golum,  or  Quilon,  which  has  been  as¬ 
serted  to-  have  originated  at  the  building'  of  that  city,  is  proved  by 
the  Mackenzie  M.S.S.,  to  have'  reference  only  to  a  great  religious 
festival,  when  water  suddenly  filled  the’ tank.  The  era  of  Poothoo 
Yeppoo,  which  Paoli  mentions,  as  used  in  the  Narrikal  Church,  may 
.very  possibly  refer  to  the  origin  of  the  first  Christian  Church,  built 
on  the  swampy,  but  sacred,  island  of  Vypeen.  Certainly,  according 
to  the  Kerula  Ulpati,  the  land  from-Vypeen  to  Narrikal,  in  this  year 
rvas  first  taxed,  as  being  in  a  fit  state  for  cultivation*  which  it  was 
not  previously. 

Beyond  Vypeen  is  Cruz- Mirabile  or- the 'Wonderful  Cross,  a  small 
Wooden-Church  on  the  banlrs  of  an  estuary,  formed  by  the  backwater 
and  erected  there  after  the  ancient  Church  became  submerged.  There 
is  a  sandy  ridge-  to  its  south,  now  frequently  only  63  feet  wide,  over 
which  the  sea  occasionally  breaks  when  the  S.  W.  monsoon  continues 
strongly,  for  some  time  before  the  freshes  are  . -well  down :  people 
have-  often  been  apprehensive-  of  the  formation-  of  a  new  opening 
here,  which  might  cause-  the  overflow  of  all  the  low  inland  paddy 
fields,  besides  mining  the  Cochin  out  let.  •  Various  reasons  have  been 
assigned  for  the  name  of  this1  Chureh ;-  one- being,  that  here  the 
Portuguese-  cross  was  planted,  as  a-  symbol  that  they-  claimed 
sovereignty  over  the  country;  and  another,  that  St.  Thomas 
landed  here,  and’  reared  the- cross- himself.  The-  next  village  is 
Malliapooram  (Muliy  paugum,)  to  which  pertains  aflag  staff  of  the 
Cochin  native  Government,  and  a  M-aster  Attendant  A  sandy  ridge 
near,  is  known  as  the  old  bar;”  and  probably  a  river  once  found  its 
exit  here.  At  2£  miles  distance,  W.  N.  W.,  is  the  pagoda  of  Yellum*- 
gunnapulla-y,  celebrated  for  an  annual  festival  held  there:  whilst  1J 
miles  to  its  north,  is  Narrikal  ( Nhariea )■  a  Christian  village,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  street  running  east  and  west,  terminated  by  a  church.  A 
small  palace  and  pagoda  are  situated  to  the  north.  The  sea  is  here 
smooth  through  the  entire  year,  owing  to  a  “  mud  hank”  that  breaks 
rim  force  of  the  waves. 


PALLIPORT, — MIRACULOUS  PAINTING. 


There  are  several  other  small  villages  of  no  note,  until  Palliport 
( Pallipuram ,  or  Mannapaad)  is  reached.  Here  is  a  holy  pagoda, 
1  where  trials  by  crocodile  ordeals  took  place,  after  the  prisoner  had 
1  been  sworn  before  the  idol.  Just  to  the  north  of  this  is  a  ditch  divid¬ 
ing  the  Cochin  territory  from  the  British  and  that  of  Travancore,  this 
ditch  is  probably  a  remnant  of  the  “  Travancore  lines.”  The  ground 
from  here  to  the  Ayacotta  opening  was  purchased  along  with  the 
Cranganore  fort,  from  the  Dutch,  by  the  Travancore  state.  In  1743 
this  territory,  as  already  observed,  was  under  the  free  lord  Paliat 
Achen. :  The  Cochin  State  claims  it  as  theirs,  but  it  is  also  said  to 
have  formed  a  part  of  Paioor,  when  that  State  fell  to  the  share  of 
Travancore  in  1763,  but  they  did  not  obtain  possession  of  this  out¬ 
lying  place,  because  the  Dutch  held  it  as  their  own.  To  the  north, 
and  close  to  this  ditch,  is  the  Palliport  Lazaretto,  or  Leper  asylum : 
it  an'd  the  grounds  on  which  it  stands,  are  British  property.  Origi¬ 
nally  a  Portuguese  building,  erected  as  a  Syrian  College  in  1587,  it 
was  turned  by  the  Dutch  to  its  present  use.  The  number  of  patients 
they  maintained  there  for  the  last  fifty  years  of  their  rule,  averaged  less 
than  ten :  now  there  are  usually,  above  forty.  Next  to  this  is  a  fine 
church,  where  the  feast  of  the  “  Virgin  Mary”  is  annually  held  with 
great  pomp  :  it  is  said  that  an  oil  painting  of  her  floated  over  the  sea, 
and  appeared  off  the  shores  of  Palliport.  A.  short  way  to  the  north 
is  a  comfortable  house,  and  close  to.it  a  small  octagon  tower,  built 
by  the  Portuguese,,  to  command  the  neighbouring  backwater  : 
within  this  building  is  a  well  of  good  water. 

The  Muluacaad  sub-division  is  composed  of  ten  small  islands  in 
the  backwater,  most  of  which  are  under  wet  cultivation,  The  Bri¬ 
tish  Residency,  as  already  stated,  is  situated  on .  Balghatty  (Ponye- 
kurra),  one  of  the  ten,  miles  from  the  Cochin  flagstaff.  The 
position  of  this  house  is  delightful,  and  its  construction  very  superior: 
whilst  from  its  upstairs  verandah  a  most  picturescpie  view  .is  ob¬ 
tainable.  About  these  islands,  multitudes  of  ducks  are  reared,  which 
find  a  ready  stile  in  Cochin.  Ramanthoorty,  or  Candle  island,  was 
formerly  a  great  resort  for  smugglers,  but  is  now  rented  by  the  Ra¬ 
jah’s  Government.  Moorakumpard  is  another  island  in  the  back¬ 
water,  the  property  of  a  Native :  or  rather  the  water  was  so,  where 
the  land  now  is.  He  has  for  twenty  years  the  right  to  any  portion 
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where  the  water  does  not  exceed  the  depth  of  a  ky-kole,  or  a  boat¬ 
man’s  bamboo,  of  about  three  fathoms’  length.  He  sub-lets  any  part 
to  whoever  will  undertake  to  fill  it  in:  the  amount  of  space  is  one 
thousand  koles,  by  400  :  for  which  he  pays  ten  rupees  yearly  rent, 
and  at  the  termination  of  each  20  years,  it  is  to  be  re-adjusted  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  produce  of  the  ground. 

The  Cranganore  ( Kodungaloor )  division  has  been  the  scene  of  most 
momentous  changes  in  times  gone  by :  here  the  Jew  and  the  Christian 
obtained  footings  and  fomided  towns  before  the  Portuguese  landed  in 
India.  Here  the  Government  of  the  Permauls  was  held,  here  it  flour¬ 
ished  and  decayed.  On  this  spot  the  Portuguese  fort  was  raised  in 
1523,  and  they  contemplated  at  first  making  it  the  seat  of  their- chief 
power  in  Malabar.  Here  fell  the  Portuguese  might  to  Dutch  prowess, 
whilst  Cochin  still  continued  in  their  possession.  Here  the  Dutch  had 
to  sell*  their  fort  and  territory  to  a  Native  Prince,  before  the  British 
would  fire  a  shot,  to  holdback  the  victorious  Tippoo.  Nowit  is  a  ruin, 
mouldering  in  the  dust,  with  but  one  solitary  tower  overhanging  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  river,  which  rolls  on  slowly,  but  deeply,  beneath. 
Its  old  moat  is  the  resort  of  the  crocodile  and  paddy  bird,  and  its  once 
well  used  streets  resound  no  'more  to  human  tread.  The  solitary 
stranger,  perhaps,  disturbs  a  snake  in  his  path,  or  an  owl  in  the 
dense  overhanging  trees,  but  rarely  a  mortal  will  meet  his  eye. 
Cranganore  fort  is  utterly  ancl  entirely  deserted. 

;  The  line- of  the  Kaj alls  of  Cranganore  (the  Native  town  of  this 
name  is  some  considerable  distance  from  the  site  of  the  fort,) 
who  are  Scliatriyas,  is  still  extant :  they  found  their  claim  to  this  terri¬ 
tory  as  having  been  granted  to  their  family  by  Shayrum  Permaul,  the 
chief  of  whose  guard  was  their  ancestor.  Their  right  to  regal 
authority  they  have  long  been  forced  to  waive,  either  before  the 
superior  power  of  the  Cochin  Rajah, f  Or  that  of  the  Samorin. 

.  *  lu  the  Dutch  Records  for  1743,  it  is  expressly  stated  :  the  Cranganore 
territory  owed  obedience  to  the  Dutch  Company,  and  was  not  under  the  Ra¬ 
jah  of  Cochin.  That  they  obtained  this  territory  by  a  treaty  of  peace  made 
■  with  the  Samorin,  December  iTth,  1717,  but  they  allowed  the  line  Sf  the  Cran- 
ganore  Rajahs  to  continue  as  their  vassals. 

t  The  Rajah  of  Cochin,  in  1792,  unsuccessfully  laid  claim  before  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Commissioners,  to  the  whole  island,  called  by  Europeans,  Chetwye  (Ma- 
napurum):  which  consisted  of  three  small  territories,  Cranganore  to  the  south, 
Papouetty  or  Ayroor  in  the  centre,  and  Chetwye  to  the  north. 
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Cranganore  fort  is  N.  N.  W.  18  miles  distant  from  Cochin.  This 
territory  comprehends  an  area  of  18f  square  miles,  and  is  well 
covered  with,  cocoanut  plantations  and  rice  lands,  though  some  por- 
::  tion  is  merely  a  sandy  tract.  It  contains  a  celebrated  pagoda,  dedi- t 
;  cated  to  Blmgavadi,  where  there  is  apparently  of  stone,  but  1 

fixed  in  a  half-opened  position.  A  tradition  is  attached  to  this  and? 
believed  in  by  both  Hindus  and  Christians,  which  asserts  that  St. 
Thomas  and  Bhagavadi  held  a  discussion  at  Palliport,  about  the  res- 
./  pective  merits  of  the  Christian  and  Hindu  religions.  Arguments  , 
j  waxed  warm,  and  Bhagavadi  considering  it  best  to  cease  further  dis- 
*  Missions,  decamped,  and  jumping  across  the  Cranganore  river,  made  . 

’  straight  for  the  pagoda.  St.  Thomas  not  to  be  outdone,  rapidly 
;  gave  chase,  and  just  as  Bhagavadi  got  inside  the  door,  the  Saint 
'  reached  its  outside,  and  setting  his  foot  between  it  and  the  door 
post,  prevented  its  closing  :  there  they  both  stood,  until  the  door 
turned  to  stone,  one  would  not  allow  its  being  opened,  nor  the 
other  permit  its  being  shut. 

;  At  this  pagoda  the  feast  of  Barcinee  is  held  in  the  middle  of 
!  March,  when  the  Hairs  and  other  Sudras  offer  up  cocks  to  Bhagava¬ 
di,  beseeching  immunity  from  severe  diseases  during  the  suc- 
'  ceeding  year.  Near  it  is  another  pagoda,  to  which  the  Konka- 
'■  nies  and  the  higher  castes  resort  for  devotional  purposes.  The 
!  number  of  devotees  who  come  long  distances  to  Cranganore  is/ 
|  remarkable  :  even  the  road  to  eternal  bliss  in  some  portions  off 
|Travancore  is  said  to  pass  through  this  temple.*  A'  large  pagoda' 
sacred  to  luppen,  the  Hindu  deity  of  the  country,  stands  on  a  hill 
|near  Cottayam  :  in  it  the  Hindu  god  luppen,  and  the  Mahomedan 
JBawa,  are  alike  objects  of  adoration,  as  it  is  asserted  they  are 
bosom  friends,  living  in  the  same  place,  From  this  the  pilgrim 
proceeds  to  St.  Andrea,  near  Allepey,  on  the  sea  coast/where  having 
bathed,  prayers  are  offered  at  this  Christian  shrine,  for  St.  Andrew  is 
said  to  have  been  a  b'osom  friend  of  the  other  two  :  finally  he 
proceeds  ^to  Cranganore,  where  his  wanderings  are  completed. 

*  f"  the  Dutch  record ?  it  is  stated  that  Crangauore  is  deemed  specially 
sacred,  on  account  of  its  having  been  built  whilst  PureBU  Rama  was  on  earth. 

At  Triclioor  it  is  said  the  name  Kuduugalom-  is  merely  a  corruption  of  JCodi  (a 
ul'°re),  lingum,  (tho  Indian  Phallus),  c or  (country).  In  the  Kodungaloor,  or 
1  Cranganore  pagoda,  are  numerous  figures  of  the  lingum. 


12  AYF.OOR. — KODACHAYREE. 

There  is  a  fine  upstairs  Cutcherry  at  Cranganore,  (the  native  town) 
J  situated  in  front  of  the  pagoda,.  which  no  ■■low  caste  man  may 
approach.  There  is  also  a  good  bazaar.  The  road  towards  the  south 
leads  to  a  palace  of  the  Cochin  Rajah,  which  is  about  one  mile 
distant.  • 

Stretching  between  Cranganore  and  Chetwye,  the  island-  is  divided 
into  three  small  States,  Cranganore  to  the  south,  Chetwye  to  the 
north,  and  Paponetty  or  Ayroor  or  Belangainthe  centre.  In  1743 
the  ruler  of  Ayroor  was  nephew  to  the  Cranganore  Rajah, 
both  were  stated  “  to  be  poor  princes,  without  any  power.  Ayroor 
“  was  taken  from  the  Samorin  by  the  Dutch,  in  1717,  and  settled 
“  upon  the  Company,  as  were  the  lands  of  Trikonetty,  Aeraltoo,  Aral- 
“  tapala,  Moodele,  Coonattoo,  and  Pootenbare,  which  last  six  districts, 
“  comprising  18£  villages,  were  given  by  the  Extra  Councillor  General 
“  in  Chief,  Willem:  Backer  Jaeobsz,  as  a  present  to  the  Rajah  of 
“Cochin.”  Subsequently  by  desire  of  the  Batavian  Supreme  Go¬ 
vernment,  they  were  resumed  :  *but  in  accordance  with  fresh  orders, 
contained  in  a.  Secret  letter  from  Batavia,  dated  July  4th,  1740,  they 
were  restored  to  that  Prince.  • 

The  Kodachayree  division  consists  partly  of  plains  and  partly 
of  hills,  and  is  of  a  most  irregular  form.  Its  eastern  side  is  bounded 
for  twenty  miles  by  the  Shallaeoodee  river,  separating  it  for  much 
of  this  distance  from  the  Iddiara  and  Haithoacl  hills,  belonging  to 
Travancore,  which  last  State  also  possesses  sovereignty  over  the  Al- 
lungaad  district,  which  bounds  it  for  about  twenty  miles  on  the 
south.  Its  arbitrary  lines  of  demarcation  from  other  districts,  and 
also  from  the.  Tunnalapuram  talook  of  British  Malabar  on  its  east, 
are  too  complicated  to  define.  It  comprises  342  square  miles  of 
country,  and  is  divided  into  four  Proverties,  Kodachayree,  Faulathin- 
gul,  Thaulaycaad,  and  Koruttee. 

Kodachayree  is  one  of  its  largest  sub-divisions,  not  one  twentieth 
of  which  is  under  cultivation.  In  the  Dutch  Government  records 
for  17 43,  it  is  stated,  “  the  lands  of  the  Kodachayree  petty  Kaimul 
“  lie  between  Paroor,  Cranganore,  the  Cochin  territory,  and  the 
“  ghauts,  and  annually  yield  125  candies  of  pepper,  whilst  the  best 
“  cardamoms  come  from  that  place  :  but  that,  and  the  wax,  are  in 
“  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  who  are  located  at  Ambalacatty,  and  their 
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“  Chief  is  designated  Archbishop  of  Cranganore,  his  residence  being 
“  half  a  mile  from  Pootencherra,  in  the  Cochin  territory.”  Up  to 
1706  this  Itaimul  had  been  tinder  the  Samorin,  he  then  shook  off 
his  authority,  and  joined  himself  to  the  Cochin  faction. 

Amongst  its  few  villages  (about  1J3)  is  seen  the  remains  of  a 
small  fort,  once  the  residence  of  a  family  which  exercised  sovereign 
sway  over  this  part  of  the  country,  and  whose  descendants  as  private 
individuals  still  live  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Shallacoodee  is  the  chief  place  in  this  snb-division :  here  the  of¬ 
ficials  reside,  and  the  Kajah.  has  also  a  small  palace.  It  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  find  a  comparative  absence  of  the  rattan  and  allied 
climbers,  in  these  jungles,  The  small  Ceylon  leech  is  here  a  great 
pest  to  the  traveller.  Shooting,  especially  for  bison,  is  very  'good. 
The  Mulchers  (a  tribe  of  hill  people)  assert  that  in  the  depth  of  the 
forest  there  is  an  enormous  tiger,  of  a  white  or  cream  colour,  and 
haviug  yellow  stripes;  it  is  reputed  to  be  most  ferocious,  and  its 
destruction  much  desired. 

A  few  miles  from  Shallacoodee  is  Angamale,  formerly  the  seat  of 
the  Syrian  power  in  Malabar.  Tippoo  laid  this  town  waste  and  des¬ 
troyed  the  churches,  but  that  dedicated  to  St.  George  was  subse¬ 
quently  restored.  On  the  banks  of  the  backwater  stands  Tekkah  Pa- 
voor,  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  a  cross  which,  tradition  asserts,  was 
erected  by  St.  Thomas.  This  Church  was  built  in  1712. 

Paulathingul  is  still  more  mountainous  than  Kodachayree,  whilst 
only  a  seventeenth  part  is  under  cultivation.  If  comprises  eighteen 
villages,  most  of  which  lie  along  its  western  boundary,  or  that  far¬ 
thest  from  the  ghauts.  This  district  is  much  infested  by  elephants, 
rendering  cultivation  difficult ;  other  game  also  abounds.  From  its 
forests,  a  large  amount  of  timber  is  felled. 

Thaulayoaad  possesses  thirteen  straggling  villages.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  a  wealthy  district,  but  during  the  present  generation  its  opu¬ 
lence  has  vanished,  owing  to  its  trade  Saving  declined.  There  is 
good  inland  navigation  as  far  as  this  district.  The  town  of  Auwut- 
tatoor,  with  its  large  pagoda,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  32  di¬ 
visions  into  which  Malabar  was  formerly  divided. 

Koruttee  is  the  most  southern  Proverty  of  the  Kodachayree'  Di¬ 
vision;  containing  twenty  villages,  and  is  also  the  most  populous, 
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one-half  being  under  cultivation.  The  most  celebrated  place  with¬ 
in  its  limits  is  Annanuddee,  where  there  is  a  well  known  pagoda. 

The  military  frontier  of  Travancore  includes  a  large  portion  of  the 
Cochin  territory,  and  passes  through  the  southern  part  of  the  Koda- 
chayree  distinct.  The  celebrated  Travancore  lines  were  not  of  any 
considerable  strength  :  they  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  crests 
of  a  series  of  slopes,  which  were  comparatively  open,  and  not  remark¬ 
able  for  elevation  or  steepness.  They  commenced  at  Yellungayree 
to  the  eastward  of  which  thehills  were  supposed  to  afford  some  defence  .- 
they  then  extended  twenty  four-  miles  to  the  westward,  anil  termina¬ 
ted  at' Jacotay—  a  name  which  was  occasionally  employed  to  designate 
the  whole  work.  The  latter  consisted  of  a  rather  strong  embankment 
and  parapet  of  earth  :  the  whole  measuring  at  the  highest  part  above 
fifteen  feet,  but  the  elevation  was  not  always  the  same  :  the  ditch 
was,  generally  speaking,  about  half  that  depth,  and  two  or  three,  foot 
broad.  An  Abattis,  composed  of  a  bamboo  hedge,  was  planted, 
which,  in  some  places  where  it  has  been  carefully  preserved,  may  still 
lie  seen  flourishing.  Along  its  inner  side  ran  a  broad  and  level  road, 
and  scattered  along  this  at  irregular  intervals  Were  forty-two  small 
works.  The  greater  part  of  these  walls  have  now  been  levelled  by  the 
rains.  Tippoo,  when  he  attacked  them,  first  turned  the  eastern  ex¬ 
tremity,  which  was  no  very  difficult  task  ;  but  a  panic  occurring 
amongst  his  troops,  they  were  compelled  to  retreat,  and  for  months 
he  Was  kept  outside,  what  he  termed,  “that  contemptible  wall.” 

The  Muhmdapiifitm  division  encloses  an  area  of  fifty-two  square 
miles,  hut  twenty-three  and  a  half  more  belonging  to  it  are  situated 
in  detached  places.  Its  western  portion  is  most  fertile, .  especially 
along  the  banks  of  the  Kodungaloor  (Granganore)  river  ;  but  little 
waste  ground  is  found  in  the  low  lands,  where  cocoanut  groves 
abound,  whilst  one-third  of  the  district  is  under  rice  cultiva¬ 
tion,  It  consists  of  four  sub-divisions,  Arreepaulim,  Mahapoor- 
caunmn,  Mookundapooram,  and  Poodoocaad, ,  to  which  may  be 
added  Paddhanutoulum.  Within  its  limits,  including  its  de¬ 
tached  portions,  are  fifty  villages,,  of  which  Irinyalacoday  is  the 
principal,  containing  many  Christian  inhabitants,  and  a  pagoda,  con¬ 
sidered  peculiarity  holy,  which  the  Christians  are  prohibited  from 
approaching.  A  market  is  held  at  this  place  every  Saturday, 
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The  Yamamah.d  division,  lies  south  west-  of  Trichoor,  separated 
for  about  jjrd  of  the  distance  by  the  lake,  and  for  the  remainder  by  a 
small  stream.  It  contains  an  area  of  about  sixty  six  and  a  half 
Square  miles,  but  nearly  a  quarter  of  this  is  occupied  by  the  lake,  and 
a  quarter  of  the  remainder  is  under  cultivation.  The  eastern  portion 
is  uplands,  the  western,  cocoanut  plantations ;  the  greater  part  of 
the  land  between  the  sea  am^lie  lake  is  cultivated.  It  has  four  Pro- 
verties,  Yainamakul,  Payringoatucurra,  Ooraghum,  and  Arrumboor. 

Pallypurain  is  ft  beautiful  little  spot  of  territory  belonging  to  the 
Rajah  of  Travancore,  who  obtained  it  amongst  the  Paroor  lands  :  it 
has  a  range  of  low  bare  topes,  the  most  elevated  which  is 
crowned  by  a  pagoda.  It  lies  on  the  borders  of  a  narrow  arm  of  the 
lake,  which  forms  its  northern  limits.  Pallypuram  itself  is  merely 
an  ancient  pagoda,  shaded  by  an  immense' banyan  tree. 

The  Thaullapully  division  contains  an  area  of  71J  square  miles, 
and  consists  of  a  succession  of  minute  chains  of  hills,  or  rather  slopes, 
one-fourth  of  which  is  under  cultivation.  It  is  sub-divided  into 
four  Proverties,  ICunumkalumcurray,  Choondul,  Yecaul,  and  Chen- 
gaullycotay,  which  include  ninety  four  villages.  Thaullapully  in 
1743"  was  divided  amongst  four  chiefs  termed  Aiuecootty, 
Poonatoor,  Manna- Colam,  and  Kaeattoo  :  the  last  died  away,  and  the 
territory  passed  ijito  the  hands  of  the  other  three.  The  Aine- 
cootty  Nambuddy  was  driven  from  his  country  in  1690,  by  Hen¬ 
drick  Adriaan  Van  Rcede,  who  made  it  a  present  to  the  Saniorin, 
who  privately  resold  it  to  its  former  ruler  for  40,000  gold  fnnams. 
In  1743  it  was  under  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  but  the  people  were 
said  to  be  very  fickle  in  their  allegiance,  and  to  be  one  day  in  favour 
of  the  Cochin .  Rajah,  and  the  next  of  the  Saniorin.  The  Poonatoor 
chief  owed  allegiance  to  the  Samorin,  hut  was  considered  equally 
inimical  to  him  and  to  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  :  he  carried  on  an  in¬ 
trigue  with  the  F rench  at  Mahi  for  three  years,  in  hopes  that  they' 
would  enable  him  to  shake  off  the  ^amorin's  yoke.  Manna-Colam 
was  divided, in  its  allegiance  between  the  Saniorin  and  the  Rajah  of 
Cocliin,  and  caused  considerable  trouble. 

Kununikulumcurray  may  be  considered  the  capital  of  the  district, 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  Christian  towns  in  part  of  Cochin  :  it 
*  Dutch  Government  Records  of  Cochin  >I.S.S. 
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is  situated  both  on  the  summit  and  the  declivity  of  a  low  hill,  which 
is  crowned  by  churches  :  amongst  which  at  no  great  distance  is  that 
belonging  to  the  Protestant  Mission,  the  foundation  stone  of  which 
was  laid  on  March’ 26th,  1856.  An  English  school,,  five  -vernacular 
schools  for  boys,  and  one  for  girls,  are  attached  to  the  Mission.  A 
distant  view  of  this  town  gives  a  more  favourable  impression  than 
is  realized  on  a  nearer  approach,  ^contains  about  four  hundred 
houses  of  a  better  class,  two-thirds  of  whiph  are  inhabited  by  Sy¬ 
rians,  and  the  remainder  mostly  by  Bomo-Syrians.  This  town  was 
formerly  surrounded  by  a  bamboo  hedge,  and  had  two  gates, 
which  have^either  decayed  or  been  destroyed.  There  is  a  good  ba¬ 
zaar,  all  the  ordinary  produce  of  the  surrounding  country  is  procur¬ 
able,  as  well  as  many  different  kinds  of  cloths  and  plenty  of  grain, 
some  of  the  neighbouring  British  districts  are  supplied  from  this  ba¬ 
zaar.  A  Travellers’  Bungalow  and  a  Tannah  are  found  here  :  but 
the  Cutcherry  is  at  Kukkaad. 

„  Tecaul  is  a  large  scattered  village,  the  temple  of  which  prettily 
caps  the  summit  of  a  low  isolated  rotk.  Chemmunthulthay  has  a 
handsome  pagoda,  and  a  population  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
Brahmans, 

Mooloorcurry,  also  called  Irnnaad,  is  a  small  district,  containing 
an  area  of  26}  square  miles.  In  1743  it  was  a  free  lordship,  lying 
close  to  the  Samorin’s  territory  :  it  is  said*  to  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Achens  of  Mannacode,  but  wrested  from  them  by 
the  Paliat  Achen,}  Dewan  of  Cochin,  who  . retained  it  until  1809, 
when,  on  his  rebelling  against  the  British,  it  was  assumed  by  the 
Bajah  of  Cochin,  and  transferred  by  him  to  the  Thaullapully  division. 
From  that  period,  the  Paliat  A chen’s  family  have  been  pensioned 
out  of  the  funds  arising  from.  it.  This  territofy  is  divided  in  the 
centre  by  a  low  chain  of  hills,  covered  in  places  by  small  jungle  : 
it  is  pretty  fairly  cultivated, 

The  Triehoor,  or  Triehoow^ayroor  division,  has  been  subject  to 
many  disputes,  and  in  1815  permanent  marks  were  erected,  defining 
its  boundaries  from  those  of  the  ttvo  neighbouring  Achens,  This 
division  contains  a  superficial  area  of  169  square  miles,  one 

*  Lieutenant  Conu#a’  and  Ward's  Repin. 

'+-  Ackea  now  tears  the  signification  of  S.aUj  in  other  parts  of  India. 
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fifth  of  which.'  is  cultivated  with  paddy ;  dense  forests  are 
found  in  this  district,  and  some  of  the  lake  is  also  within  its  limits, 
the  surface  of  which  in  the  month  of  August  is  covered  with  the 
beautiful  blossoms  of  the  sacred  lotus,  the  seeds  are  eaten  and  con¬ 
sidered  delicacies  by  the  natives. 

The  large  town  of  Trichoor  is  of  great  antiquity  and  sanctity,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Puresn  llama,  the  sixth,  incarnation  of  Vishnu. 
It  lias  always  -  been  remarkable  for  its  splendid  pagoda,  and  college 
for  the  education  of  Namboorie  youths.  It  is  encompassed  by  a 
ditch  and  earthen  rampart,  haying  parapets  of  the  same  material, 
wliichi  were  erected  in  1794,  having  an  elevation  of  from  7  to  13 
feet,  and  a  breadth  of  about  15  feet,  witli  a  ditch  along  the  outside 
from  2  or  3  feet  deep,  to  1 0  or  1 2.  On  its  west  face  it  is  3,4-85  yards  in 
length  :  on  its  east,  1,925:  its  north,  3,190  :  and  oil  its  south,  2860  : 
giving  a  circumference  of  -l-J-  miles.  The  Itajuh’s  palace  may  be  called 
the  citadel  of  Trichoor,  and  is  310  by  200  yards  :  it  has  some  bas¬ 
tions,  is  entered  by  two  .strong  gateways,  and  might  be  a  sufficient 
defence  against  cavalry.  As  the  lines,  or  outer  fortifications,  have 
never  been  completed,  it  is  probable  that  either  a  want  of  funds,  or 
a  conviction  of  the  inutility  of  the  undertaking,  induced  the  Elijah 
to  discontinue  it.  It  was  evidently  constructed  to  fortify  the  place 
against  the  Mysoreans,  should  they  again  descend  on  that  portion  oJ: 
India  ;  and  its  commeneemeiit  may  have  been  partly  suggested  by  the 
British  Commissioners,  who,  in  1793,  advised  the  native  Princes  to 
shake  off  tlieir  allegiance  to  the  Mysoreaans,  if  possible.  Most  of 
the  Christian  population  -  reside  in  a  long  street,  near  tlie  Romo-' 
Syrian  Church,  On  the ’highest  portion  of  the  town  stands  the 
largest  pagoda,  with  fine  entrances — north,  south,  east,  and  west  : 
the  gateways  have' a  great  deal  of  carving  about  them, 'with  pent 
roofs.  The  building'  is  an  exceedingly  picturesque  object.  There  are 
good  roads  running  along  its  four  sides,  and  near  it  are  several 
streets  of  Putter,  or  Potie  Brahmans,  who  are  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  mercantile  pursuits.  Should  low  caste  persons  dare  ro  intrude 
into  the  west,  end  of  the  town,  amongst  the  residences  of  the  higher 
castes,  they  are  liable  to  receive  a  good  beating,  and  usually  get  it. 

The  Ilajuh’s  palace  is  a  rather  commodMfciS  upper  storied  build¬ 
ing,  partly  of  European  architecture  ;  it  is  situated  on  a  gentle  cle\ a- 
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tion,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  a  picturesque  country,  in  which  a 
person  accustomed  to  the  sea  coast  is  struck  by  the  dearth  of  cocoa- 
nut  ■  trees,  and  the  vast  increase  and  luxuriance  of  the  jack  and 
banyan.  The  Residency,  not  far  distant,  is  by  no  means  a  good 
building,  it  was  formerly  the  private  house  of  a  conservator  of  for¬ 
ests,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  the  Sirkar.* 

The  small  pagoda  of  Wurrukanadu  is  situated  on  a  low  eminence, 
and  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  which  conceals  it  from  prying  eyes  : 
a  number  of  small  temples  are  crowded  within  the  sacred  enclosure. 
Tire  four  turrets,  marking  its  four  entrances,  are  reputed  to  have 
eacli  been  built  by  a  different  prince,  namely,  the  Rajahs  of  Cochin, 
Palghat,  Calicut,  and  Travaucorc.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  teak 
trees,  whilst  it  is  imbedded  in,  and  partly  concealed  by,  the  thick  foli¬ 
age  of  the  wide  spreading-banyan.  Here  also  stands  the  sacred  College, 
where  Namboorie  Brahmins,  who  are  to  be  ordained  for  the  minis¬ 
try,  learn  to  meditate  for  years  in  silence  and  solitude.  In  the  month 
of  May  a  large  feast  is  celebrated,  and  votaries  swarm  into  the  place.* 
Elephants  assist  in  the  ceremonies;  and’  disputes,  and  even  affrays, 
often  occur,  as  to  which  idol  has  the  right  of  precedence  :  in  former 
times  swords  were  frequently  drawn  and  blood  shed,  before  this 
question  of  rank  could  be  settled. 

Trichoor  has  a  Zillah  Court  and  a  large  Jail  as  well  as  a  District 
Taunah.  Supplies  can  here  he  readily  prucured  by  travellers.  A 
Captain’s  Detachment  of  two  companies  of  sepoys  from  Quilon 
is  stationed  here,  which  gives  off  a  small  guard  to  Ernacollum,  and 
another  to  Tripoonterah.  The  official  residence  of  the  Officer  Com¬ 
manding  was  formerly  the  bathing  hurignlSw  of  the  Eajah  of  Cochin, 
who  thus  employed  it  until  the  tank  beneath  was  desecrated  by  the 
Mahomedans,  who  killed  eows  and  threw  them  into  the  water. : 
since  which  tire  hoarse  has  been  too  polluted  for  any  but  a  Euro¬ 
pean  or  a  very  low  caste  native  to  live  in  ;  but  now,  as  the  troops 
have  been  increased  to  two  companies,  the  Dewan  purposes  charg¬ 
ing  rent  for  this  polluted  abode ,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that*  it  has  re¬ 
covered  its  caste.  Another  house  has  lately  been  built  for  the 
Lieutenant.  The  spot  now  occupied  by  the  barracks  is  said  to  be  the 
site  of  the  house  for*feeding  Brahmans  :  and  the  small  building 
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around  which,  the  sepoys  clean  their  arms  of  a  morning,  was  the 
centre  of  a  holy  pagoda. 

There  is  an  English  school  here,  supported  by  the  Rajah, 
but  inferior  to  that  attached  to  the  Protestant  Mission, 
which  has  both  boys  and  girls  as  boarders.  There  is  also 
a  very  Large  Protestant  Church  situated  oil  a  rising  hill,  near 
the  high  road,  a  little  way  out  of  Triehoor,  it  was  commenced  in 
1 840.  Two  Travellers’  Bungalows  axe  also  in  Triehoor,  one  near 
the  canal,  in  which  person's  either  going  or  coming  by  backwater 
usually  take  up  their  abode:  and  the  other  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  but  more  'fitted  for  travellers  by  land,  not  being  so  far  from 
the  road, 

Triehoor  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  ;  and  a  great  quantity  of 
cotton  cloth  is  manufactured  there.  All  the  rice  and  grain  from 
Palghat  must  also  pass  through  this  town,  on  its  way  to  Cochin. 
The  principal  market  day  is  Friday.  The  disease  called  Elephan¬ 
tiasis  rarely  exists  so  far  inland  as  this  station,  but  leprosy  is  very 
prevalent.  From  Juno  to  January  cabin  boats  can  go  froin  Tri- 
choor  to  Cochin,  a  distance  by  water  of  fifty-two  miles  : 
whilst  nearly  all  the  year  round  cargo  boats  can  pro  coed  by  that 
route,  but  should  the  water  be  low,  passengers  and  goods  may  travel 
to  Kurriapudnam,  by  laud  miles,  where  there  is  a  good  bunga¬ 
low,  whilst  it  is  about  half  way  to  Cochin. 

The  two  large  Christian  villages  of  Arnaatcurray  and  Ooloor  arc 
near  the  Triehoor  lines :  the  former  S.  W.  one  mile,  and  1,100 
yards  :  the  latter  S.  E.,  3J  miles.  It  is  curious  to  ride  through 
these  Christian  villages  about  the  time  of  their  evening  prayers  :  no 
one  is  stirring  in  the  streets,  and  no  sound  is  heard,  save  the  voices 
of  the  various  households  raised  in  prayer.  The  village  of  Paunun- 
jayree  is  situated  7  J  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Triehoor,  in  the  midst  of  kill 
scenery,  on  the  eastern  skirts  of  this  village  is  a  pagoda  now 
in  ruins,  but  still  bearing  the  name  of  Gooroonaden  Umblum,  and 
very  celebrated  in  tire  annals  of  Malabar.  Close  to  it  is  Putticaad, 
where  a  Travellers’  Bungalow  stands  on  the  side  of  the  road  from 
Triehoor  to  Palgli.at.  This  place  was  formerly  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  robberies  committed  on  travellers.  The  robbers  cumo 
down  in  the  woody  pass,  seized  their  booty,  and  rapidly  decamped, 
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It  is  now  a  celebrated  place  amongst  sportsmen)  as  large  game  is 
found  in  abundance,  within  an  hour’s  walk  of  the  bungalow.  It  is 
necessary  to  take  a  guide,  as  a  European  is  very  liable  to  lose  his 
road  in  these  forests,  and  in  that  case  would  probably  never 
be  heard  of  again.  The  Botanist,  and  Zoologist,  would  fmd 
his  time  fully  occupied  here  amidst  the  most  beautiful  scenery, 
and  the  greatest  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  amongst  wliich 
numerous  species  of  magnificent  trees  and  ferns  flourish  in  rich 
profusion.  This  district  contains  many  large  village*. 

The  Chaylayekurray  division  ls  ft  frontier  one,  divided  from  Ma¬ 
labar  by  the  Pooneear  river:  it  contains  an  area  of  107  J  square 
miles,  about  25  being  under  wet  cultivation,  and  12  with  dry  grain  ; 
thirty  miles  of  it  are  plain  slopes,  the  remainder  hills  and  forests.  It 
is  divided  into  the  Proverties  of  Chaylayekurray,  Pullianoor,  Mut¬ 
e-hat,  and  Moneduthecottay,  containing  47'  villages,  “VYamikkun- 
cliairy  is  about  8J  miles  from  Triclioor,  on  the  road  to  Slioranoor. 
There  -is  a  small  neat  palace  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  and  also 
an  Ootooparrah  about  1  Smiles  to  the  3ST.  E.  of  this.  At  the  foot  of  the 
high  hill  of  Uggumalla  is  a  stone,  on  the  road  to  Fullaynoor,  at  the 
temple  in  which  place  a  yearly  festival  is  held  to  the  household  deity 
of  the  Rajahs  of  Cochin,  who  are  unable  to  attend  it  because  unless 
crowned  (which  they  now  never  are)  they  cannot  pass  this  stone. 

The  Chittoor  division  is  insulated  by  the  British  Talooks  of 
Malabar  and  Coimbatore.  It  is  13  miles  in  length  from  north 
to  south,  and  has  a  medium  breadth: of  eight  miles,  with  an  aroa  of 
IIS  square  miles;  eleven  being  of  wet  cultivation,  fifteen  of  dry,  and 
about  ten  of  plain  slopes. 

Although  the  whole  of  the  Cochin  State  has  now  been  mentioned, 
two  places  belonging  to  Travancore  require  notice,  which  once  formed 
portions  of  Cochin. 

Passing  up  the  river  towards  Always  is  Yerapoly,  the  seat  of  the 
Carmelite  Mission  in  these  parts  :  it  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  liver,  9  miles  1ST.  E.  of  Cochin,  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
river’s  edge,  and  only  slightly  raised  above  the  level  of  the  tide.  A 
number  of  cocoanuc  trees  partially  conceal  its  massive  walls.  The 
buildings  occupy  a  large  space  of  ground,  and  the  Church  was 
commenced  about  the  year  1673,  when  the  island  on  which  it  now 
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.stands  was  destitute  both  of  houses  and  cultivation,  and  formed  a 
portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Rajah  of  Cochin.  The  building  consists 
of  three  straight  piles  of  masonry,  all  of  which  (excepting  the 
Church)  are  two  or  three  stories  high  :  their  extremities  face  the 
river’s  bank.  A  passage  along  the  centre,  from  north  to  south, 
forms  a  communication  between  various  parts  of  the  structure.  The 
Church  is  situated  at  the  northern  end  of  the  building,  and  is  a 
miniature  representation  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  It  is  perhaps  the 
must  exquisite  little  building  in  this  part  of  India.  In  its  various 
chapels  are  rude  emblems  of  saints,  and  pictures  of  rattier  a  primi¬ 
tive  description. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  building,  at  its  east  end,  is  a 
school  where  about  twenty  native  scholars  reside,  divided  into  two 
classes.  Their  appearance  gives  the  impression  of  extreme  content¬ 
ment,  Their  school  rooms  arc  large  and  airy,  and  their  cots  are 
ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  same  apartment,  serving  as  seats  by 
day,  and  couches  by  night.  The  books  from  which  they  are  educat¬ 
ed  are  cither  in  the  Latin  or  Malayalim  tongues.  At  the  eastern 
end  of  the  same  pile  of  buildings  is  the  refectory,  the  upper  room 
being  appropriated  by  the.  Vicar  and  the  othor  Europeans  :  and  the 
lower  by  the  native  Clergy,  who  also  live  in  this  range. 

There  does  not  appear,  to  be  any  distinct  library,  but  the  Vicar 
Apostolic,  or  Bishop,  possesses  some  excellent  works,  and.  others 
especially  those  written  by  the  Carmelite  Friars,  may  bo  seen  in  most 
of  the  rooms.  Some  Protestant  works  are  scattered  about,  labelled 
“  heretical,”  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  prohibited. 

The  Bishop  and  the  European  Carmelites  are  dressed  in  suits  of  a 
chocolate  colour,  the  native  Clergy  in  black,  and  those  under  train¬ 
ing  in  white.  Their  mode  of  life  appears  very  simple,  and  the  effect 
produced  on  the  native  mind  is  no  doubt  good. 

The  private  rooms  of  the  Bishop  are  nearly  as  plain  as  the  rest  of 
the  building.  Altogether  a  visit  to  this  place  gives  an  impression  that 
these  men  could  only  leave  their  country  and  their  friends  to  toil  in 
comparative  poverty  amongst  strangers,  and  lay  their  bones  in  a 
foreign  land,  under  tho  firm  conviction  that  tlieir  cause  was  .a  right¬ 
eous  one.  The  amount  they  receive  from  Europe  is  said  to  be  only 
12,000  francs  a  year,-  or  about  five  thousand  Rupees,  with,  which 
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they  have  to  support  all  tlieir  establishments,  assisted  partly  by 
their  congregations.  o'* 

Not  far  from  Yerapoly,  on  the  Way  to  Always,  and  close  to  the 
margin  of  the  same  side  of  the  river,  is  a  cavern,  termed  “  the  devil’ s 
mouth  it  is  about  three  feet  high,  but  is  said  to  be  so  full  of  snakes 
and  bats,  tliat  no  one  Will  venture  to  explore  it. 

A  few  miles  beyond  Vei'apoly  is  Always,  situated  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  town  of  Cochin,  and  about  two  miles  below  Sherwur- 
rah,  already  inoutiono.i,  in  the  Bmaeollum  division.  It  stands  on 
the  banks  of  a  river,  and  is  usually  readied  by  boat,  although  there  is 
a  road  leading  to  it  from  Ernacullum.  It  is  a  tract  of  consider¬ 
able  size  dotted  with  about  twenty  bungalows,  to  which  during 
the  hot  months  of  April  and  May,  many  persons  retire,  both  to  es¬ 
cape  from  the  heat  of  Cochin,  and  enjoy  the  bathing.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  houses  are  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  natives  form  .encamp¬ 
ments  upon  tlie  sands  :  some  persons  even  remain  there  all  the  year 
round.  The  water  is  believed  to  have  medicinal  virtues,  and  to  ro 
move  tlie  ill  effects  of  .prickly  heat,  boils,  and  even  to  reduce  elcri 
phantiasis,  or  rather  this  disease  is  not  indigenous  as  far  inland  as 
this  fertile  spot,  where  coffee  grows  luxuriantly,  and  the  pepper  vine 
nourishes,  Cochin  is  supplied  with  drinking  water,  either  from  At- 
waye  or  from  a  place  opposite  Verapoly.  Much  of  the  butter  also 
is  obtained  from  this  district  :  tlie  natives  here  make  good 'baskets, 
and  a  variety  of  pretty  little  children’s  toys  of  basket  work  ;  besides 
umbrellas,  {hodcu.  Mai.)  of  palmyra  leaves,  . 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  sanitarium  of  Cochin,  from  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  Europeans  to  India:  being  mentioned  as  such,  both  in  the 
time  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch,  Who  probably  used  the 
same  primitive  style  of  bathing  houses,  as  are  now  in  existence,  viz,, 
bamboos  fixed  into  the  water  at  intervals,  with  mats  tied  round  t-liem  , 
from  which  a  covered  passage  of  the  same  materials  loads  up  to  the 
house.  The  sands  of  the  river  are  excessively  fine  and  smooth,  An 
observatory  was  kept  up  here  by  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  :  and  there 
«is  a  Traveller’s  Bungalow,  of  an  inferior  description  :  as  well  as  a 
Residency,  of  which  the  less  said  thejaetter.  The  banks  of  the  river 
are  rather  high  and  embellished  with  most  beautiful  trees,  that  in 
,  jthe  hot  months  are  often  covered  with  blossoms  :  ;wliilst  magnificent 
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butterflies  and  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage,  «,re  seen  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  This  stream  which  is  apparently  both  very  gentle  and  shallow, 
has  unhappily  been  the  scene  of  several  fatal  accidents  to  Euro¬ 
peans  whilst  bathing;  as  at  a  short  distance  to  the  south  there  is  a 
rock,  around  which  are  some  holes  in  the  heel  of  the  river. 

In  the  Cochin  State  the  number  of  remarkable  bwildinr/n  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  small,  such  as  there  are,  generally  are  dedicated  to  religious 
purposes,  and  have  been  already. named.:  the  remainder  inpy  be  sum- 

!med up  as  follows.  There  are  some  old  ruins,  the  remains  of  pago¬ 
das,  near  the  old  Fort  of  Cranganore,  also  in  mins,  and  one  spot  is 
pointed  out  as  being  the  residence  of  the  l’ermauls,  when  they  were 
■'  governors  of  Malabar.  At  Irinyalcoday  is  a  temple,  the  chief  of  which 
is  a  sunnyassie,  who  must  be  nominated  from  curtain  families.  He 
enjoys  considerable  immunities,  and  when  he  goes  out,  is  preceded 
by  a  lamp  and  sword,  and  has  all  the  insignia  of  supreme  authority. 
He  acknowledges  no  superior,  and  will  reside  in  the  presence  of  no 
Prince.  He  watches  over  the  temple,  superintends  its  ministerial 
and  lay  concerns,  sees  to  its  revenues,  and  overlooks  its  expenditure. 

The  Ootooparralis  have  alraify  been  several  times  mentioned. 
In  some  places  a  portion  of  tlie  pagoda  is  used,  in  lion  of  erecting 
a  separate  building.  They  were  originally  instituted  for  pilgrim 
Brahmans,  and  even  now  a  rule  exists,  that  unless  detained  by  sick¬ 
ness,  no  one  may  take  more  than  two  days’  tt'ood  in  the  same 
establishment..  In  Travancore  there  are  many  more  of  these  Ootno- 
parrahs  than  in,  Cochin,  for  no  Nivmbdorie  Brahman  will  reside  in 
the  former  State  although  the  Rajahs  have  in  vain  -tried  by  .every 
.  means  in  their  power,  to  induce  them  to  do  so.  But  the  caste  of 
■  the  reigning  family  fy air)  is  too  low  to  suit  the  bigotcc^  arrogance 
i  of  these  Namboories,  who  consequently  prefer  living  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Schatriva  Prince  of  Cochin  where  however  they, are  not 
•  nearly  so  pampered!  'Many  of  the  pagoda  lands  have  been  assumed 
;  by  the  State,  which  in  this  case  undertakes  the  expenses,  of  the  es- 
:  tablislnnents,  but  not  quite  in  the  style  desired  by  the  Brabmaus. 
i  One  Ntuuboorie  has  been  induced  to  raise  an  Ilium  at '  Cottayani,  in 
:  Travancore,  which  is  giving  great  offence  to  others  of  Ms  caste. 
1  This  is  probably  the  first  of  them  who  him  settled  in  this  State. 
The  villages  of  foreign  or  Totio  Brahmans,  are  railed  A<jrarums,  \n' 
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Gram  funs,  and  are  built  in  straight  streets.  The  Nainboories,  or 
Brahmans  of  the  country,  and  the  iSTairs,  live  in  detached  houses, 
surrounded  by  gardens,  called  collectively  Desas. 

The  means  of  communication  are  of  two  kinds,  by  Laud  and  water, 
for  the  backwater  hi  the  Cochin  State  takes  the  place  of  roads  in 
other  parte'  of  India.  The  rivers  are  in  places  sufficiently  deep  for 
boats  to  pass  along.  Tlio  backwater  from  Chetwye  at  the  extreme 
north  of  %e  Cochin  State,  to  its  southern  limits,  runs  parallell  with 
the  sea,  from  which  it  is  only  divided  by  a  sandy  slip  of  ground  : 
communications  exist  between  them  at  Chetwye,  Ayacotta  or  Pnlli- 
porfc,  and  Cochin,  these  three  places  being  the  respective  openings  of. 
of  the  backwater,  the  Paroor  liver,  and  the  Alwnye  river,  so  called 
from  the  places  they  pass  in  their  course,  or  at  that  where  they 
clelTouch  into  the  sea  ns  the  Ayacotta  or  Cranganore,  and  Vypcen. 
There  are  many  minor  streams  as  well  as  these  large  rivers,  which  take 
their  rise  in  the  ghauts  and  flow  down  to  the  ocean,  carrying  with  them 
an  enormous  quantity  of  debris,  and  such  a  large  body  of  water  "that 
during  the  monsoon'  time  the  sea  itself,  for  at  least  two  miles  from 
the  shore,  possesses  no  saline  talta.  The  sanely  islands  dividing 
the  sea  from  the  backwater  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
action  of  these  enormous  streams,  flooded  with  the  freshes  of  the  S. 
W.  monsoon,  and  laden  with  deposits'  from  the  ghauts,  meeting  at 
their  outlets  the  Ml  force  of  tlio  ocean,  which  at  this  period  lushes 
th^  shore  most  violently.  The  rivers  flow  towards  the  west,  the  sea 
beats  from  the  west,  the  former  bring  down  mud,  the  latter  throws 
up  sand,  and  thus  islands  have  been  formed  :  as  they  have  increased 
in  size*,  obstructed  the  course  of;  the  rivers,  these  last  have 
opened  a  l^tle  lower  down  each  year,  and  in  this  manner  the  present 
® maritime  portion  of  Cochin  has  arisen  from  the  sea.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  recent  marine  shells,  far  in.  the  interior  of  the  country, 

■  buried  in  the  kterite  in  vast  quantities. 

The  Baekmter,  besides  extending  itself  north,  and  south,- sends  off 
numerous  branches  and  many  sub-divisions.  In  some  places  it  is 
shallow,  especially  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Chetwye  branch,  but 
between  Cochin  and  Cranganore,  and  between  the  former  place  and 
Allepey,  about  thirty. miles  to  the  south,  it  is  at  all  times  navigable, 

"  for  botlg cabin  and  cargo  boats.  From  Allepey  towards  Quilun  it 
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becomes  shallower.  But  from  the  commencement  of  the  S.  W .  mon¬ 
soon,  or  the  beginning  of  June,  this  large  expanse  of  water  is  navi¬ 
gable  throughout  its  whole  extent.  It  is  affected  by  the  flood  tides 
twice  in  every  24  hours,  when  it  rises  about  two  feet  and  flows  (ex¬ 
cepting  during  the  monsoon,  when  the  rapidity  is  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  freshes)  at  the  rate  of  about  2}  miles  an  hour:  but  it 
cannot  in  any  portion  be  called  sluggish.  For  carrying  cargo,  canoes 
are  preferred,  which, '  drawing  only  about  three  feet  of  water,  are 
adapted  to  all  seasons  of  the  year.  These  canoes  are  suf@j$|ht  to  pro¬ 
tect  produce  from  the  deleterious  effects  of  either  sun  or  rain,  being 
furnished  with  a  convex  bamboo  roof,  covered  with  mats  of  split’ 
bamboos  or  cadjans.  The  water  is  salt  (excepting  during -.the 
monsoon  time,)  and  mostly  muddy;  whilst  the  bottom  is  sliniy,  the 
banks  low,  and  the  shores%enerally  either  one  long  range  of  splendid 
cocoanut  plantations,  or  else  a  succession  of  paddy  fields.  In  some 
places,  more  especially  to  the  south  of  Cranganore,  houses  and  vil¬ 
lages  are  dotted  along  its  banks,  often  nearly  hidden  by  the  trees  : 
whilst  at  intervals  the  white  and  picturesque  fronts  of  numerous  Ho¬ 
man  Catholic  and  Homo-Syrian  Churches  are  perceived.  At  one 
spot  near  Cochin  seven  Catholic  Churches  n^v  be  seen  at  the  same 
time,  as  well  as  the  Protestant  one.- 
-Channels  and. canals  open  communication  between  the  backwater 
and  various  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  country,  or  join  two  back¬ 
waters  together.  To  the  south  there  is  one  connecting  the  backwa¬ 
ter  with  Tripoon'terah.  At  Yeddacochi  a  branch  of  the  backwater 
strikes  into  the  interior,  where  it  divides  south  and  west,  forming  a 
broad  shallow  lake,  the  sides  of  which  are  cultivated  :  this  is  con  ¬ 
nected  by  channels  with  other  places. 

The  Poonany  river,  called  in  the  north  the  BakraMum,  passes  along 
the  southern  border  of  the  little  district  of  Moolooreurray,  its  banks 
are  high  and  steep ;  whilst  the  Pullianoor,  after  running  in  a  curve 
of  nine  miles,  discharges  itself  into  an  estuary  at  Poonany.  The 
Yelliaut  rises  in  the  hill  Kudrapauree  :  flows  'N.  N.  W.,  eleven  miles 
west  of  Chaylayekurray,  and  then  joins  the  Poonany. 

The  Sherauoor  river  rises  in  the  Vcllany  Hills,  and  runs  for  four  miles 
in  a  rooky  channel :  it  is  then  joined  by  some  others,  which  increase  its 
size,  and  timber  can  be  easily  floated  clown  from  thence  as  far  as  Pu- 
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chypauree,  where  Iaige  masses  of  rook  appear  in  the  stream  and  obstruct 
the  passage.  It  passes  for  twenty  miles  through  the  Trichoor  district-. 

The  Veycoor  river  emerges  from  vallies  in  the  north  of  the  Tri- 
choor  district,  through  which  it  runs  for  nine  miles  and  three  quar¬ 
ters  ;  it  is  made  use  of  in  irrigation. 

The  Warrukkiincbairy  river  rises  in  the  Kudrapaurce.  hills,  and 
runs  eight  miles  and  a  half  along  the  Yainamakul  division-  Hear 
Muhnium  it  divides  :  the  largest  branch  joining  the  Cranganore  riverT 
up  to  whioHHi»t  it  has  a  sandy  and  gravelly  bed.  The  tides  influ¬ 
ence  it  as  high  as  Kurriavanoor,  where  a  bank  is  thrown  across  to 
bar  their  farther  entrance. 

The  Shallaeooddee  river  runs  a  course  of  nearly  seventy  miles,  hut 
until  within  eighteen  of  its  mouth,  it  flows  through  a  wild  and  mouu- 
ruinous  country  :  as  it  gets  into  the  plainer owever,  houses  and  cul¬ 
tivated  spots  of  land  may  here  and  there  be  seen,  dotted  along  its 
high  banks,  which  decrease  in  elevation  as  it  approaches  the  sea.  It 
is  navigable  as  far  north  for  cabin  boats,  as  ShaJJacooddoe,  excepting 
in  very  dry  weather,  when,  the  traveller  must,  land  at  Marlie,  half  way 
between  Cranganore  and  that  place,  and  then  proceed  by  land  :  ca¬ 
noes  can.  go  eighteen  ni^ja  further  up,  but  beyond  this  is-  the  Adram- 
pully  cataract,  having  a  perpendicular  fall  of  eighty  feet,  and  forming 
a  fine  spectacle  in  the  monsoon  time. 

The  Paroor  river  divides  at  Alwaye,  and  its  branches  become  so 
intricate,  that  description  wouldfail  satisfactorily  to  explain  ita  course, 
hi ear  Cranganore,  its  main  branch  having  passed  Paroor,  divides  into 
several,  one  cef  which  flows  in  conjunction  with  other  streams  under 
the  cliff,  on  which  the  remnants  of  the  old  fort-  still  stand.  The  depth 
of  the  stream  just  here  is  forty  feet,  but  it  rapidly  shoals  :  and  from 
thence  may  be  computed  at  about  a  quarter  that  depth. 

The  Kaychayree  river  rises  at  the  foot  of  some  hills,  arid  after  a 
course  of  twenty-seven  miles  through  the  Thaullapully  district,  it 
pours  its  contents  into  the  lake.  .During  the  monsoon  time  its  wa¬ 
ters  are  made  to  irrigate  certain  lands  by  means  of  dam's  :  were  their 
construction  superior,  the  gain  to  the  cultivator  would  be  immense,, 
whilst-  the  coat  could  but  be  trifling.  This  river  is  only  navigable  a 
short  distance  from  its,  mouth. 

The  Yainamakul  has  a  deep. sluggish  current,  influenced  by  the 
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tides,  and  is  always  navigable.  Its  banks  are  high'  and’ its  bed  slimy. 
During  the  rains  its  waters  are  fresh,  but  at  other  times  salt. 

The  Poodoocaad  river  passes  for  some  distance  through  the  Koda- 
ahayree  district.  Its  steep  banks  are  overgrown  with  forests,  but  its 
stream  is  shallow,  although  in  the  rains  timber  can  be  floated  down 
it  for  a  considerable  distance. 

In  the  Chitto or  district  the  Annaiiiullee  flows  fifteen  miles  through 
the  forest,  and  the  Colungodc  defines  the  limits  of  Nemary  for  two 
iiriles  and  a  half  more.  * 

There  are.  many  other  smaller  streams,  some  with  names  and  some 
without  :  but  all  rising  in  the  ghauts  or  hilly  ranges,  and  flowing 
westward  towards  the  sea.  In  a  country  intersected  by  water  like 
the  Cochin  State,  large  tanks  are  not  required,  and  do  not  exist,  but 
smaller  reservoirs  might  lie  enumerated  by  thousands.  In  the  hotter 
and  drier  inland  spots,  hollowed  trees  and  granite  basins  are  kept 
full  of  water  under  shock  for  the  use  of  cattle :  and  some  may  even 
be  seen  on  the  high  roads. 

The  roads  with  their  passes  and  defiles,  and  th 0hills  and  fomts 
next  claim  attention.  The  principal  road  runs  parallel  with  the  sea 
coast;  from  Oanganore  it  passes  aorthwardjfrto  Chet  wye,  and  on  to 
British  Malabar :  whilst  to  the  south  it  joins  a  similar  road  in  the 
Travanoore  State,  going  through  Crangan-oro,  P&lliport,  and  Cochin* 
There  arefemes  at  each  of  the  rivers ;  and  for  the  conveyance  of  horses 
and  carriages,  a  wooden  platform,  with  raised  railed  sides,  is  placed  up¬ 
on  two  boats  lashed  together,  and  termed  a  Jungar.  There  is  a  ferry 
from  the  Granganore  side  of  the  backwater  to  the  mainland:  and 
.■mother  short  one  to  Kurriapudnam,  where  a  good  Travellers’  Bunga- . 
low  is  situated  on  a  fine  raised  piece  of  ground.  This  roacl  passes 
northwards  through  Ivurriavanoor,  (10n  miles  distant,)  where  there 
is  another  ■  excellent  bungalow :  from  thence  to  the  large  town  of 
Trichoor,  10  miles  further  on,  where  it  joins  the  main  road  to  Pal- 
ghat.  ;■  passing  through  Putticaad  (8J  miles  from  Trichoor,)  where 
there  is  a  good  bungalow.  This  is  throughout  an  excellent  l-oad,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  way  it  is  planted  along  its  sides  with  trees, 
most  of  which  are  cashew  nuts,  banyans,  and  eoeoanuts,  with  here 
nini  there  rnaroti  trees  and  talipot  palms.  It  is,  generally  speaking,  flat 
and  in  some  places  sandy  and  heavy :  all  the  streams  are  bridged 
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over,  and  at  Kurriavanoor,  where  the  river  is  crossed,  there  is  a  large 
wooden  bridge.  From  Triclioor  to  Putticaad  the  road  is  not  so  good, 
and  beyond  this  it  becomes  decidedly  worse. 

From  Triclioor  N.  N.  E.  to  Shoranoor  (18  miles  distant,)  where 
the  railway  station  is,  the  road  passes  through  Wamtkkiraeliairy 
(eight  miles  and  a  half),  where  there  is  no  bungalow,  but  the  Gut- 
cherry  may, if  necessary,  be  occasionally  used  as  one :  it  is  in  every  re¬ 
spect  a  most  undesirable  room  to  remain  in.  The  road  in  this  part  is 
covered  with  very  fine  banyau  trees.  Slieranoor  is  ten  miles  far¬ 
ther  on,  and  the  road  runs  through  rather  a  jungly  tract.  At  that 
place  a  new  bungalow  was  erected  in  18G2,  and  a  magnificent  granite 
bridge  is  being  built  across  the  wide  but  shallow  river,  in  order  to 
connect  the  Eajah’s  territory  with  the  railway,  a  branch  of  winch  it 
is  proposed  shall  be  continued  over  this  new  bridge  to  Triclioor  : 
should  persons  be  found  willing  to  sink  their  money  upon  a  scheme-, 
which  will  greatly  facilitate  travelling,  and  form  an  easy  mode  of 
transit  for  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  traffic  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  If  the  (taariand  steamers  ever  stop  at  Cochin  or  its  vicinity, 
a  line  will  then  be  necessary,  not  to  cease  at  Triclioor,  but  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  to  Kurriapudnam,  following  much  the  direction  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  road,  only  adopting  a  shorter  course. 

_  From  Warrukkuneliairy  a  road  branches  off  to  the  west  to  Kun- 
uukuhun:  another  direct  from  Triclioor  to' the  same  place,  passing 
N.  K  W.  through  it.  There  is  a  bungalow ■  not  far  from  the.liouse 
and  Church  of  the  Protestant  Mission.  There  is  also  another  road 
from  Kununkulnm,  S.  W.  joining  the  sea  road,  already  mentioned, 
a  little  above  Chetwye.  . 

The  inland  road  of  olden  times  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  sea¬ 
shore  one,  commencing  in  the  south  at  Quilon  it  passes  up  to  the  Mu- 
villicurray,  and  on  clue  north  to  Cottayam,  from  whence  it  proceeds 
in  a  very  circuitous  direction  to  Kulashayakarnli  Mungalwm,  where  it; 
is  again  earned  on  north  to  Tripoonterah :  here  it  divides  into 
three,  one  continuing  north,  to  Allungaad,  from  thence  through 
Paroor,  and  joining  the  sea. road  at  Cranganorc.  The  second  or  1ST.  E. 
branch  terminates  at ,  Perrumbaloor :  the  third  goes  to  Ernaeolhun, 
about  three  miles  before  reaching  wliichit  sends  off  a  branch  toVevapoly. 

.  From  Ernaeolluni  to  Alwaye  a  road  proceeds  N.  E.,  it  is  not  a 
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good  one,  being  constantly  encroached  tipon  :  from  Alwaye  it  extends 
east  to  Perrumbaloor,  where,  turning  to  the  south  eastpit  ■passes' on  to 
Kodhafiiiingalunt,  and  along  the  base  of  the  ghauts  to  the  S,  S.  E. 

Another  road  requires  mention,  which  passes  to  the  east  from  Al- 
lungaad  through  Shewurrsy  above  Always,  where  it  suddenly  turns 
to  the  north  through  Kodachayree,  Koruttee,  and  Sliallacoodie,  di¬ 
rect  to  Trichoor :  it  is  not  adapted  either  for  riding  or  driving. 

Amongst  the  routes  mentioned,  Europeans  (with  but  few  excep¬ 
tions,)  only  travel  along  the  following,  taking  the  town  of'  Cochin  as 
a  centre.  To  Chefcwye,  by  .water,  direct.  To  Trichoor,  during  the 
rains,  by  backwater,  the  whole  way  :  or  by  water  to  Kumapudnam, 
and  from  thence  on  by  road  through  Kiu-riavanoor.  From'  Trichoot 
to  the  railway  at  Sheranoor,  by  land  through  Warrukunchairy.  From 
Trichoor  to  Palghat,  direct  through  Puttieaad.  But  if  the  traveller 
intends  proceeding  in  a  bandy  lie  has  a  very  bad  stage  before  him  to 
Wuddakunchairy,  for  in  the  depth  of  the  forest,  far  removed  from  all 
chance  of  assistance,  is  a  rocky  bit  of  ground,  with  large  pieces  of 
stone  in  the  road  and  on  each  side  of  it,  The  bungalow  at  this  place 
is  unhealthy  to  sleep  in  from  the  feverish  locality  in  which  it  is  si* 
touted.  Wild  elephants  may  not  imfrequently  be  encountered  in  this 
road,  rendering  it  dangerous,  ■  From  Trichoor  to  Kunmiuktilum  by 
the  direct  road.  The  other  roads  are  useful  to  sportsmen,  but  un¬ 
adapted  to  easy  travelling,  Southwards  of  Cochin  travellers  pro¬ 
ceed  to  A?fepey  or  Cottayam,  by  water. 

T3ie  Mountains  of  Cochin  are  entirely  confined  to  its  eastern  fron¬ 
tier  and  the  Chittoor  district.  In  the  Kodachayree  division  two- 
thirds  of  it,  as  already  mentioned,  is  hilly  and  mountainous,  and  amongst 
these  ranges  stands  Paundymoodee,  or  Asses’  Ears,  a  name  which  well 
describes  the  appearance  "of  its  two  conical  summits,  from  the  top  of. 
which  the  other 'hills  appear  like  plains.  From  this  an  immense  ridge 
rims  east  and  west,  the  extremities  being  terminated  by  the  Ooombun- 
chayr.ee  and  Paullapully  hills,  The  elevation  is  very  great,  and  the  sides 
precipitous,  measuring  thirteen  miles  to  the  valleys  beneath,  The 
Tliaullapully  district,  although  containing  no  large  hills,  is  full  of  aspe¬ 
rities  :  particularly  in  the  southern  part,  where  the  slopesthoughlow,  fall 
with  great  rapidity.  The  amount  of  brashwood  and  timberis  very  small. 

ThS  Western  portion  of  the  Trichoor  district  exhibits  a  succession 
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of  waving,  champaign,  uplands,  with  .beautiful  and  varied  scenery ; 
whilst  the  eastern  part  is  mountainous  and  woody,  the  forests  com¬ 
mencing  a  few  miles  east  of  Trichoor,  and  the  ramification  of  the 
Paullapully  hills  appearing  on  its  south-east.  At  the  pass  termed 
Koodrancotay  to  the  east  of  Putticaad  the  ridges  of  Vellanymala  and 
Aloodumala  unite :  the  first  has  the  greatest  elevation,  and  its  wooded 
summit  spreads  into  a  flat  table-land,  nearly  half  a  mile  broad:  its 
north  and  west  sides  are  steep  and  well  wooded.  Pouedutliumala  and 
Ponemala,  are  low  ridges  to  the  north  of  an  inferior  height,  present¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  a  green  wall,  their  summits  are  rocky.  There 
are  many  ranges  of  lulls,  all  portions  of  the  western  ghauts,  from 
whence  come  much  of  the  timber  and  bamboos,  with  which  the  va¬ 
rious  markets  are  supplied :  this  subject  will  be  referred  to  under 
the  head  of  Botany. 

In  the  Cochin  district  there  are  some  slopes  -covered  by  low  stunt¬ 
ed  brushwood,  and  many  fruit  trees,  but  no  good,  timber.  Around 
Kurriapiidnam  and  its  vicinity  the  amount  of  brushwood  is  very 
great,  and  the  sportsmen  will  find  it  well  stocked  with  hares  ;  much 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  slopes  in  the  Yainamakul  district, 

The  outlying  division  of  Chittoor  lias  an  uneven  surface,  but  no 
very  high  hills ;  the  Mutehat  range  runs  S.  E.  from  Uggamala  to  a 
distance  of  nine  miles,  from  thence  its  slopes  branch  off  oil  both  sides. 
Most  of  this  district  is  overrun  with  forests,  which  however  yield 
very  little  valuable  timber,  but  the  axe  of  the  planter  if*  at  work  : 
one.  coffee  plantation  has  been  commenced,  and  others  appear 
likely  to  follow.  There  are  said  to  be  two  thousand  serpent  groves 
in  this  district,  which  are  all  objects  of  veneration  to  the  Hindus. 

The  Geology  of  the  country  is  difficult  to  define.  '  The  sandy  tract 
near  the  sea  has  already  been  alluded  to,  as'  formed  by  the  action  of 
the  rivers,  when  antagonistic  to  tire  waves  of  the  sea  during  the  mon¬ 
soons  :  one  bringing  down  alluvial  deposit,  the  other  throwing  up 
sea,  sand.  The  alluvial  territories  in  the  State  are  evidently  merely 
the  debris  of  the  hills  and  forests,  washed  down  by  the  monsoons, 
and  deposited  in  the  low  lands :  but  on  either  sides  of  most  rivers 
and  at  raised  spots,  the  laterite  f  Buck.)  comes  into  view  :  it  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  soap  stone  from  .its  appearance ;  the  itch  stone, 
from  its  roughness-  .and  darkness  of  colqp,  due  to  long  exposure 
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to  the -air:  and  the  brick  stone,  from  its  employment  for  building 
purposes.  It  is  a  species  of  indurated  chry,  in  which  both  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  exuvise  are  said  to  have  been  found ;  near  Al- 
waye,  even  iron  spear  heads  and  axes  have  had  the  credit  of 
having  been  obtained  from  it,  Whilst  in  Kurriavanoor  and  other 
places,  numerous  species  of  pure  white  quartz  are  seen,  in  some 
of  which  nodules  of  iron  ore  are  occasionally  found.  Tile  presence  of 
quartz  in  laterite  has  been  regarded  as  a  reason  for  believing  these 
formations  to  be  due  to  tlic  decomposition  of  primitive  rocks,  this 
quartz  being,  the  only  portion  remaining  of  its  palmary  component 
parts.  Laterite  has  been  w-ell  described  by  Buchanan,  as  diffused 
over  the  country  in  immense  masses,  without  any  appearance  of  stra¬ 
tification.  It  is  full  of  cavities  and  pores,  and  contains  a  very  large 
quantity  of  iron, -in  the  form  of  red  and  yellow  ochres.  Whilst  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  air,  it  is  so  soft  that  it  can  readily  be  cut  by  any 
.iron  instrument  :  it  is  dug  up  in  enormous  masses  and  out  into  the 
required  form  with  a  trowel  or  small  axe.  It  becomes  in  time  as  hard 
ns  a  brick.  Dr,  Dole  gives  its  varieties  as  follows  : — “  sometimes  it  is 
“  very  hard,  compact,  and  heavy  :  highly  ferruginous,  of  a  deep  red 
“  colour,  penetrated  in  all  directions  by  sinuosities,  containing  the  red 
“  and  yellow  earths :  some  masses  are  nearly  half  composed  of  the 
“  white  litliomargic  earth,  which  renders  it-  very  crumbling :  other 
“  varieties-  exhibit  a  pisiform  structure,  numerous  rounded- pebbles 
“  being  united  together  by  a  yellow-  clayey  cement,  this  seems  of  re- 
“  cent  origin.  Again,  in  many  Superficial  situations,  it  is  a  mere  gra- 
“  vel,  possessing  very  little  coherence,  and  apparently  formed  from 
“  the  debris  of  the  laterite  itself:  the  pebbles  composing  this  gravel 
“  still  exhibit  the  structure  of  the  red  conglomerate  of  sandstone,  and 
“  ef  the  oclirey  iron  ore.’’  One  variety  is  of  alight  colour,  having 
pinkish  white,  or  yellowish  streaks  or  mottles  of  various  shades,  run¬ 
ning  through  it ;  this  is  the  land  most  commonly  employed  for  build¬ 
ing  purposes.  It  is  cut  out  in  the  form  of  bricks,  in  the  quarry,  and 
becomes  very  hard  if  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  months.  It  should 
properly  be  kept  for  a  year  before  being  used,  but  not  longer,  as  it  is 
liable  to  become  rotten. 

Laterite  is  found  of  various  consistencies,  from  that  of  the  hard  black 
coloured  stone,  which  has  been  exposed  for  some  time,  to  that  uf  soft 
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clay,  in  which  wet  cultivation  is  carried  on,  and  from  the  mud  of  which, 
excellent  tiles,  bricks,  and  chatties,  are  made;  as  the  rains  eat  oval  holes 
into  latorite  bricks  they  are  generally  clrunamed,  but  as  chunam 
blackens  by  exposure,  buildings  become  of  a  dirty  colour  on  their  S. 
W.  sides.  Where  the  hard  laterite  is  found  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  the  ground  is  rendered  very  unproductive.  The  plains  in  the 
hot  months  are  like  sandy  tracts,  with  very  little*  or  rather  no  grass'; 
when  ridden  over  they  reverberate  as  if  caverns  were  beneath.  On  this 
formation  many  forms  of.  animal  life  4°  not  thrive :  the  guinea  worm 
does  not  exist,  and  the  tape  worm  is  also  unknown*  Here  trees  are 
often  stunted  in  their  growth,  but  in  localities  where  moisture  accumu¬ 
lates  and  decomposes  its  substance,  some  species  occasionally  thrive. 

Eeneath  the  laterite  is  granite,  or  allied  geological  formations.  It 
is  found  on  the  top  of  some  hills,  and  more  rarely  on  their  sides.  In 
many  places  the  soil  around  the  bases  of  the  mountains  is  a  dark 
permeable  rich  earth,  in  which  timber  grows  abundantly.  Wherever 
flat  surfaces  occur  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  their  decomposition  and 
debris  afford  materials  for  the  growth  of  trees  and  other  vegetables. 

The  Mineral  productions  of  this  fertile,  agricultural,  and  timber 
producing  country,  are  comparatively  few :  or  perhaps  more  correct¬ 
ly  speaking,  but  few  have  been  discovered.  Gold  is  found  in  small  1 
quantities  in  the  sands  of  the  Granganore  river  near  the  ruined  fort,  1 
but  at  present  is  not  known  any  where  else  in  the  territory.  Old 
Portuguese  authors  mehtion  its  having  been  collected  along  the  sea  ; 
shore,  even  opposite  Cochin.  The  sands  of  most  of  the  rivers  appear 
as  if  gold  dust  were  present  in  enormous  quantities :  their  beautiful 
yellow  glitter  is  sufficient  to  deceive  any  casual  observer,  whilst 
even  the  quartz  contains  iron  in  small  golden  coloured  nodules,  which  ! 
give  it  something  of  the  appearance  of  auriferous  quartz.  But  -un¬ 
fortunately,  the  little  flakes  of  floating  yellow  substance  merely 
golden  mica  without  one  trace  of  the  precious  metals ;  this  mica  ex¬ 
tends  up  the  coast,  certainly  as  far  as  Cannanore,  but  there  the  silver 
variety  partially  takes  its  place.  Yellow  mica  may  be  found  in 
small  flakes  on  the  summits  of  hills,  where  there  is  no  laterite;  its 
glitter  maybe  distinguished  in  the  black  alluvial  deposits  in  the 
river  banks,  in.  their  sands,  and  on  the  dusty  roads. 

Ironps  not  now  worked'  in  the  Cochin  State,  but  it  has  been  in 
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clays  gone  by :  several  old  furnaces  for  obtaining  it  from  laterite  are 
in  existence  at  Sheranoor.  From  the  appearance  of  the  pipes,  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  was  procured.  In  the  Ckittoor  district  it  has  also 
been  obtained.  It  is  found  in  masses  or  veins,  in  the  substance  of 
the  laterite. 

Though  various  authors  have  attributed  “  cat’s  eyes,”  beryls,  and 
several  species  of  precious  stones  to  Malabar,  the  Cochin  State  eau 
lay  claim  to  be  the  native  country  of  but  few. 

Salt  is  not  at  the  present  time  manufactured,  though  such' was  at¬ 
tempted  some  years  since  on  one  of  the  islands  close  to  Cocliin.  The 
amount  obtained  from  the  salt  pans  was  insufficient  to  repay  for  the 
labour  expended. 

The  Harbours  and  sea-board  of  the  country  still  remain  rmdescrib- 
ed.  The  mariner  -would  be  venturesome  indeed,  who  brought  his 
vessel  near  the  shores  of  Cochin  during  the  violence  of  the  Si  W. 
monsoon,  or  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  tbe  middle  of  August. 
The  roll  of  the  sea  and  the  violence  of  the  winds  are  then 
too  great  for  vessels  to ,  beat  about  on  this  unsheltered  coast, 
unless  the  seasons  prove  unusually  mild,  or  there  should  be  such  a 
place  as  the  Allepey  mud  bank  to  run  into.  There  is  no  indentation 
of  the  shore  worthy,  the  name  of  a  harbour,  and  only  two  outlets  of 
rivers,  viz.,  at  Cochin  and  Palliport,  respectively  ;  elsewhere  vessels 
have  to  lie  in  an  open  roadstead.  During  a  violent  4lfcrni  in  May 
1859,  all  the  vessels  lying  outside  Cochin  had  a  most  narrow  escape  : 
some  slipped,  eventually  all  got  safely  away. 

The  harbour  of  the  town  of  Cochin  is  the  most  important  in  tins 
part  of  India,  and  is  a  very  excellent  one :  consisting  of  the  wide  river, 
which  having  a  straight  course  of  little  more  than  half  a  mile,  divides 
CockiaM|m  Yypeen  with  a  width  of  680  yards  opposite  the ,  flag 
staff,  /^is  river  forms  a  connecting  channel  between  the  sea,  and  a 
large  expanse  of  backwater  of  sufficient  size  and  depth,  to  .  contain 
more'  vessels  than  are  ever  likely  at  any  one  period  to  visit  the  place. 
The  bar  is  about  1J  miles  from  the  shore  at. the  mouth  of  the  river. 
It  is  a  very  narrow  ridge*  of  sand  extending  in  a  semicircular  direc¬ 
tion,  from  the  shoal  water  off  Vypeen  point  to  that  off  Cochin  point. 

*  Lieutenant  Taylor’s  Offloial  report,  H.  M.  surveying  vessel  £hcema.  ." 
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Although  this  is  all  literally  speaking  "bar,”  the  bar  proper,  or  deep¬ 
est  part  of  thi3  ridge,  is  an  arc  of  a  circle,  the  chord  of  which  is  600 
yards,  and  its  versed  sine  about  100  yards.  At  the  lowest  water,  on 
the  shoalest  part,  there  is  a  depth  of  13  feet  :  and  the  extreme  rise 
and  faE  of  the  tide  is  3  feet,  generally  not  above  1|.  The  ridge  at 
this  depth  (13  feet)  is  broader  (i.  e.  from  E.  to  W.)  in  some  places 
than  at  others.  The  best  channel  is  10Q  yards  wide,  and  its  cross 
section  not  more  than  10  yards ;  but  in  some  spots  so  narrow  that  it 
is  frequently  missed  in  sounding  for  it.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  it  is  here  meant  that  when  the  amount  of  water  covering  the  bar 
js  13  feet,  vessels  with  that  draught  can  enter  without  bumping,  as 
the  dip  of  the  wave  makes  a  difference,  About  11  or  9  feet  at  times 
can  only  pass  over  in  perfect  safety. 

The  cause  of  these  bars  is  the  ocean  swell  and  the  ebb.  tide,  by 
which  also,  according  to  their  relative  strength,  their  direction  is  de¬ 
termined.  The  tidal  wave,  Lieutenant  Taylor  points  out,  comes 
from  the  N.  \V.,  whilst  the  ebb  tide  finding  an  exit  to  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  occasions  the  shallows  off  Vypeen.  The  alluvial  deposits  brought 
down  by  the  freshes  have  a  tendency  to  accumulate  on  the  bar. 

One  of  the  requirements  of  the  port,  or  rather  of  the  mercantile 
shipping, +  is  a  steam  tug,  to  tow  vessels  in  and  out,  and  also  to  be 
employed  when  its  services  are  not  otherwise  required,  in  working  a 
steam  rake,  or  dredge  for  the  purpose  of  deepening  the  bar.  The  sea 
is  now  carr^ftg  away  the  S.  V.  extremity  of  Vypeen,  and  it  is  feared 
that  if  the  bar  is  not  deepened,  the  great  body  of  the  freshes  will 
pass  more  and  more  to  the  1SF.  W.  Should  a  channel  form  here,  the 
bar  will  inevitably  become  more  or  less  sEted  up,  and  in  time  it  may 
be  impassable  for  all  but  small  vessels.  Such  a  consummation  need 
not  be  expected,  at  least  for  many  years,  as  a  century  sinctobhe  water 
on  the  bar  was  14  feet.  The  currents  shift  con.tim.xaEy,  aslptlie  set 
now  against  the  Vypeen  side  of  the  river,  may,  before  another  season 
has  passed  over,  be  against  the  Cochin  bank. 


*  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  increasing  the  depth  ol  the  bar,  bo  as  to 
permit  larger  vessels  to  enter  the  Cochin  river,  will  iucreasethe  amount  o£ 
produce  shipped  from  the  port.  Any  one  who  has  seen  the  British  harbours 
along  the  Western  Coast,  must  be  persuaded  Coohin  is  far  superior  to  any  of 
the  others. 
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The  tides  are  very  irregular,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  stream 
of  the  ebb  and  flood,  but  also'  to  their  rise  and  fall.  The  flood  stream 
occasionally  lasts  four  hours,  yet  with  an  absolutely  imperceptible  rise 
in  the  water.  The  average  amount  of  water  on  the  bar,  at  night  time, 
is  15  feet. 

The  entrance  to  the  Cranganore  or  Ayacotta  river,  at  Palliport,  is 
very  intricate,  and  only,  small  native  crafts  enter.  But  south  of  it  is  a 
mud  flat,  stretching  a  little  to  the  south  of  Narrikal,  a  large  village 
five  miles  by  sea  north  of  Cochin,  The  distance  from  the  backwater 
to  the  sea  shore  is  about  |-  of  a  mile,  along  a  sandy  road,  leading 
through  the  village.  There  is  little  to  add  to  the-  description  given 
of  it  by  the  Dutch  Admiral  Stavorinus  in  1777,  who  stated  that  a 
reef  existed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cranganore  river,  at  its  north  side 
(now,  owing  to  a  new  opening  having  formed,  being  at  its  south  side). 
This  stretches  out  to  sea  about  §  of  a  league,  forming  a  harbour  or 
place  protected  by  mud  banks,  and  into,  which  vessels  may  run  with 
safety  during  bad  monsoons,  and  lie  there  seeure  in  20  or  less  feet 
of  water,  almost  without  cables.  This  soft  mud  partially  prevents 
the  roll  of  the  sea,  which  breaks  its  force  upon  its  circumference,  and 
is  totally  imperceptible  as  the  land  is  approached,  the  place  appear¬ 
ing  more  like  a  fresh  water  lake.  The  mud  flat  is  now  said  to  extend  ■ 
for  half  a.  mile  south  of  Narrikal,  and  to  the  north  for  about  four 
miles.  The  smoothest  portions  of  the  sea  are  between  the  villages 
of  Narrikal  and  Nairumbalum,  1 J  miles  to  its  north  :  W.  N.  W  from 
Narrikal  the  sea  at  soundings  less  than  3  fathoms,  invariably  retains 
its  stillness  :  between  3  and  5  fathoms  there  is  a  slight  swell.  To 
the  south  of  Narrikal  the  mud  bank  is  narrower,  and  the  deep  water 
and  stillness  nearer  the  shore.  To  the  north,  the  soundings*  are 
shallovjpuand  the  water  smooth  further  out  to  sea. 

During  the  S.  W.  monsoon  the  swollen  rivers  of  the  Western 
Coast,  loaded  with  alluvial  matter,  rush  impetuously  towards  the  sen. 
Should  any  obstruction  Occur  at  their  outlets,  deposits  are  occasioned^ 
as  at  the  Cranganore  and  Quilon  rivers,  where  mud  banks  have  so 
arisen.  Whether  this  impediment  to  these  alluvial  deposits  being 
carried  out  to  sea  is  merely  owing  to  the  action  of  the  waves  being 
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directly  antagonistic  to  tlie  course  of  the  river,  or  whether  other 
causes  are  also  in  operation,  may  be  questioned.  For  the  formation 
of  the  Narrikal  mud  bank,  a  reef  of  rocks  formerly  existed .  (the 
Ayacotta  reef)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cranganore  river,  which  long  pre¬ 
vented  the  divergence  of  the  course  of  the  stream  t#tlie  northward, 
as  invariably  occurs  in  all  those  of  the  Western  Coast.  This  reef 
is  now  on  the  southern  side,  owing  to  the  stream  having  taken  a 
circuitous  direction  behind  it. 

The  whole  of  the  long  islands  (the  maritime  districts  of  Cochin,) 
between  the  sea  and  the  backwater  are  evidently  alluvial  deposits 
brought  down  by  the  river,  and  sand  washed  up  by.  the  sea.  The 
direction  of  these  mud  banks  being  the  same  as  the  long  islands, 
and  the  character  of  the  soil  nearly  identical  :  the  same  cause  may 
fairly  he  considered  as  giving  rise  to  both.  Though  Farrikal,  as  be¬ 
ing  the  point  nearest  Cochin,  has  given  its  name  to  this  mud  hank, 
the  density  of  the  sea  increases  proceeding  northwards.  The  mud 
becomes  very  thick  and  black,  and  large  pieces  of  flat  hard  flakes  of 
it  are  perceived  lying  on  the  shore,  about  one  mile  north  of  Narri- 
k;d,  where  they  have  been  thrown  up  by  the  sea.  Passing  onwards 
still  towards  Cranganore,  at  Nairumbalum,  a  large  bank  of  the  same 
substance  is  found,  of  from  6  to  10  feet  deep,  evidently  brought  down 
by  the  river,  which  continues  supplying  this  mud  harbour,  with 
deposits. 

little  stream  and  gully  forms  an  excellent  diminutive  •  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  large  rivers,  bringing  down  alluvial  matter.  On 
making  sections  of  the  sand,  layers  of  it  are  found  alternating  with 
those  of  dark  mud  :  the  larger  the  stream,  the  thicker  the  vari¬ 
ous,  layers ;  no  gases  arise  from  the  water,  and  no  oily  matter  (as 
'  suggested,)  floats  upon  it.  It  is  simply  the  action  of  the  sea,  which 
prevents  the  subsidence  of  the  mud,  for  as  soon  as  placed  in  a  still 
vessel,  it  sinks, 

The  mud  feels  unctuous  and  sticky,  but  is  not  gritty,  unless  mixed 
with  the  sand.  It  is  ,  of  a  very  dark  greenish  colour,  and  has  but  a 
slight  odour.  Under  the  microscope  it  shows  “  very  minute  angular 
“  fragments  of  quartz,  the  largest  hardly  visible  without  a  lens :  this  is 
“  the  sand.  Secondly ,  F oraminiferous  shells,  of  the  genus  Rotalia,  and 
,  “  a»few  fragments  of  larger  shells.  Thirdly,  Diatomaceoe,  of  which 
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“  were  discovered  species  from  upwards  of  20  genera.  .  Fourthly ,  a  few 
“spicules  of  sponges  and  corals,  very  minute  :  and  some  amorphous 
“  matter,  which  was  not  destroyed  after  long  boding  in  strong  acids,” 
On  a  more  elaborate  enquiry*  the  mud  was  found  to  be  very 
tenacious  andjffbistant  of  pressure,  like  a  stiff  piece  of  jelly  :  and  it 
is  supposed  that,  acting  like  an  immense  spring,  it  yields  to  the 
pressure  of  the  waves,  that  the  water  thus  loses  its  force  and  be¬ 
comes  quiescent  :  wlidst  the  mud  expanding  f$-  prepared  for  a  fresh 
encounter.  An  examination  into  its  composition  resulted  in  the. dis¬ 
covery  of  sixtyttwo  species,  belonging  to  30  genera,  of  the  class 
Cryptogamia,  and  sub-group  Diatomece. 

The  Allepey  mud  bank,  about  30  miles  south  of  Cochin,  in  the 
Travancore  State,  is  mueh  largerthan  that  at  Narrikal.  This  bank 
has  evidently  shifted,  and  is  still  shifting  gradually  southwards  ; 
thus  between  1693  and  1723,  it  moved  three  mdes  to  the  south¬ 
ward  :  from  1723  to  1825  it  had  again*  moved  on  15  miles,  or 
at  an  average  of  nearly  one  mile  in  eight  years.  It  does  not  appear 
at  the  present  time  to  be  progressing  so  rapidly. 

*  Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science.  New  Series,  No,  XII,  page 
264,  by  Lieut.  MitcMl. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  NATIVE  STATE  OF  COCHIN. 

Legendary  origin  of  Malabar — Brahmanical  Government — Foreign  Governors— 
Origin  of  Cochin  Rajahs— Legendary  division  of  Malabar— Arrival  of  Por¬ 
tuguese — Arrival  of  tlie  Dutch — Wars  with,  the  Samorin,  and  Rajah  of 
Travancore— Hyder  Ali— Tippoo  Sultan— Battle  of  the  Travancore  lines — 
British  treaty  of  1790 — Intrigues  with  the  French— Nair  disturbances — 
Laws  of  successionio  tho  Musmici— Aircieht  and-  Modem-laws— Revenue. 

Native  State  of  Cochin  appears  to  have  formed  a  portion  of 
the"  ancient  kingdom  of .  Keralam,  the  name  of  which  was  derived 
from  Veera  Keralam ,  the  first  Prince  who  ruled  over  it :  Kerookm} 
the  son  of  Iayenthen,  grandson  of  Indra,  and  Son-in-law  of  Veruma  : 

.  or  the  Sanscrit  word  ICeram,  a  cocoanut.  The  monarch  may  have 
been  known  as  the  “  king  of  the  cocoanut  country,”  that  species  of 
palm,  .growing  to  perfection  along  the  whole  extent  of  its  fertile 
.  coast.  * 

Keralapl,  or  Parasu  Hamah’s  territory,  Malayalam,  ( Mala,  hill, 
Ala,  sea),  :  the  country  below  the  Sukhein,  or  Western,  ghauts,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  CJhandraghiri,  in  latitude  10°  30' : 
ancfextends  as  far  South  as  Cape  Comorin,  It  has  been  by  some 
authors  considered  as  forming  one  of  the  fifty-six  districts  of  the 
Bharata  division,  of  Hindustan. 

The  origin  of  Malabar,  according  to  Hindu  tradition,  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  tilne  of  Parasu  Hamah,  (the  sixth  incarnation  of 
Vishnu,)  who,,  it  is  asserted,  after  destroying  the  Schatriyas,  was 
seized  with  remorse  concerning  the  blood  he  had  shed,  and  wishing 
to  offer  an  atonement,  made  his.  territories  a  present  to  the  Brahmans. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Kailasa,  and,  recounted  his  adventures  to  Pa~ 
'  ramaysvjfmn,  entreating  that  god,  to  grant  him  another  kingdom: 
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but  lie,  unable  to  meet  his  wishes,  advised  his  applying  to  the  god  of 
the  sea.  Accordingly  having  proceeded  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
India,  accompanied  by  Subhramanien,  they  there  consecrated  a  small 
spot  of  territory,  and  imagining  the  presence  of  a  Virgin  goddess,  wor¬ 
shipped  her  under  the  name  of  Ganniya  Coomaury,  (the  words  being 
almost  synonymous  and  signifying,  “  Virgin  girl.’’)  Subsequently, 
the  place  received  the  same  designation,  which  was  gradually  cor¬ 
rupted  into  “  Gape  Comorin'.'  * 

The  sea  god,  Weruma,  (pronounced  Veruma,)  thus  invoked,  soon 
appeared  :  ancl  on  hearing  Parasu  Hamah’s  request,  granted  Mm 
land,  as  far  as  he  could  .throw  his  Chuckram,  (disc,  or  axe,)  across 
the  sea,  promising  that  the  water  should  recede,  up  to  the  spot, 
where  it  should  fall.  Parasu  Ramah  then  exerting  all  his  strength, 
threw  his  Chuckram,  in  a  N.  W.  direction,  for  a  distance  of  about 
1,500  miles' (so  states  the  Kerala  TJlpati)  in  length,  and  150  in 
breadth  ! 

The  gods  then  directed  Parasu  Ramah,  to  build  24,000  Chutrums, 
(temples),  promising,  that  so  long  as  charities  were  continued  to 
Brahmans,  they  would  reside  in  the  country,  and  preserve  it  from 
harm.  Vishnu  then  presented  Mm  with  Ms  Clmckram,  assuring  him, 
that  wh  enever  he  was  invoked  by  that  weapon,  he  would  personally  ap¬ 
pear.  Parasu  Ramah  then  proceeded  northwards,  and  as  directed, 


built  houses  and'  temples  for  the  BraMnans,  and  at  Trichoor,*  he 
consecrated  the  image  of  Siva,  calling  the  place  Thridvav^/^r,,  a 
word  derived  from,  Thri,  a  syllable  often  affixed  to  the  nitpgs  & 
Hindu  Deities,  Siva,  the  god,  Mid  Mayra,  or  Meru,  ^y^acredj 
mountain.  .  Jr 

(  Parasu  Ramah  then  proceeded  '  to  the  river  Khristna,  and  sSray 
afterwards  returned,  accompanied  by  a  Brahman,  his  wife,  and  eight 
sons,  all  of  whom  he  located  at  Trichoor.  The  father  he  made  the 
head  'of  all  the  Malabar  Brahmans,  giving  him  the  title  of  Yogiyar. : 
wMlst  to  the  eight  sons,  he  presented  eight  villages,  over  wMch  he 
installed  them  as  iMPcLs,  and  where  they  subsequently  resided. 

Next  he  went  to  the  district  of  Tanjore,  whence  he  brought 
another  Brahman,  with  Ms  wife  and  sons.  The  father  of  tMs  family, 
■was  installed  as  Wadiyar,  (spiritual  preceptor,)  over  the  temple 
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Parasu  Ramak  had  built  at  Trichoor,  He  made  various  journeys  to 
other  localities;  sometimes  obtaining  treasure,  and  sometimes  Brah¬ 
mans,  for  this  new  country  :  and,  thus  he  was  enabled  to  people  24 
Gramams,  or  villages.  He  next  procured  Sckatriyas,  Suclras,  and 
Hindus  of  all  the  Castes,  including  carpenters,  and  labourers,  as  well 
as  seeds  of  plants,  and  grains.  All  appeared  to.  be  going  on  well ; 
Parasu  Kamab  was  quietly  governing,  under  the  personal  direction  of 
the  gods,  when  the  Brahmans  began  to  return  to  their  Native  lands, 
carrying  away  with  them,'  the  riches  they  had  accumulated.  To 
obviate  this  emigration,  Brahma  having  visited  Keralam,  gave  the 
Inhabitants  a  new  language,  termed  “  Malayalim,”  appointing  certain 
ceremonies,  and  directing  that  all  the  people  of  Keralam  should  wear 
the  Cudumi,  on  the  forepart  of  the  head ;  he  likewise  instituted  other 
changes.  After  "Brahma  had  left,  Ganesha  made  some  further 
changes,  in  the  manners,  and  ceremonies  :  the  principal  of  which 
were,  that  the  eldest  son  only  (of  Brahmans)  should  marry,  and  that 
those  of  this  superior  caste  should  only  wear  one  Poonool,  or  sacred 
string,  worn  by  the  twice  born  classes,  across  the  left  shoulder,  and 
meeting  like  a  belt,  over  the  right  hip. 

Parasu  Ramah  ordained  that  all  Brahmanee  women  should  carry 
with  them  an  umbrella,  whenever  they  stirred  out  of  doors,  to 
prevent  their  being  seen,  by  those  of  the  male  sex,  That  a  Sudra  ser¬ 
vant  girl  should  go  before  them  :  that  they  should  be  well  covered 
by..a  large  cloth,  but.  should  wear,  neither  ornaments,  nor  jewels. 

T^-whole  of  Keralam  being  peopled,  it  was  given  to  the  Brah- 
4  mapj&BgParasn  Hamah,  ,  to  be  kept  exclusively  for  the  support  of 
^Tempfly  and  religious  establishments,  To  this  day,  Malabar  is 
distinguished, '  as  the  Eerma-Bhooini,  or  “  land  of  good  works,  for 
the  expiation  of  sin.” 

Another  version  is,  that  having  obtained  the  land  from  Veruma> 
as  described,  and  peopled  it  with  Brahmans  ::  before  long,  they  re¬ 
turned  to  their  Native  countries,  asserting  the  new  country  was 
too  full  of  snakes  to  be  safe,  and  -too  swamp^to  be  healthy.  A 
fresh  set  of  Brahmans  were  then  despatched  there,  and  directed  to 
propitiate  the  reptiles  by  worship  :  whilst  to  set  a(marli  upon  this 
new  race,  Parasu  Ramak  seized  each  one  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and 
«.  hurled  him  over  the  mountains  into  Malabar.  The  consequence  of 
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this  'rough 'procedure  was,  that  the  unshaved  lock  on  the  top  of 
the  head  (cudumi)  was  dragged  forward  half  way  to  the  forehead; 
in  which  position  it  is  still  worn  by  this  class  of  Brahmans,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  them  from  all- others. 

Shortly  after  this,  period,  Parasu  Ramak  visited  Malabar,  and 
requested  some  of  the  chief  Brahmans,  to  give  him  a^|hall 
piece  of  ground,  on  which  to  erect  a  hut  for  his  own  residence. 
And  on  his  request  being  refused,  he  cursed  the  whole  tribe,  ,  and 
prophesied  that  however  great  and  holy  they  might  consider  them-: 
selves,  they  would  in  reality,  be  a  degraded  race,  to  the  end  of 
time.  .  i 

He’ then' retired -to  the  Western  Ghauts,  but*  subsequently  becom¬ 
ing  tired  of  a  solitary  life,  he  assumed  the  form  of  an  ascetic,  and 
proceeding  to  Yeruma,  implored  the  gift  of  a  small  piece  of  land, 
extending  only  as  far  as  he  could  shoot  an  arrow  over  the  sea. 
The  request  was  granted,  -but  Yeruma  being  soon  afterwards  in-  ; 
formed  by  some  Brahmans  who  his  late  visitor  had  been  :  became 
alarmed,  and  repented  his  promise  ;  but  as  he  could  not  break  it,  he 
prevailed  upon  the  go^  of  death  to  assist  him  in  thwarting  Parasu 
Hamah.  ;  I 

The  time  fixed  upon,  for  shooting  the  arrow  arrived:  hut  the. 
god  of  death  having  changed  himself  into  a  white  ant,  had,  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  nightj,  eaten :  two-thirds  through  the  bow  string, - 
consequently  the  arrow  was  not  discharged,  as  the  string,  when 
pulled,  snapped  asunder.  ■  Parasu  indignantly  declared  that  his  in¬ 
veterate  and  revengeful  enemies,  the  Brahmans,  had  been  cctoprncd 
in  this  occurrence,  and  decreed,  that  to  the  end  of  time,  tfieiouls 
of: any  of  them  who  died  in  Keralam,  should  be  transmigrated 
into  the  bodies  of  asses.  He  forthwith  retired  to  the  Ghauts, 
where  he  is  believed  still  to  be  watching -over  the  Western  Coast,  : 
and  at  ^ong  intervals  appearing  in  some  terrible  form,  to  affrighted 
travellers.  • 

The  Brahmans  now  established  an  aristocratic  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  under  chiefs  :  but  each  wishing  to  he  independant,  of.  his  i‘ 
neighbour,  dissensions,  and  their  results,  the  insecurity  of  life  and  ■’ 
property  ensued.  "  U 

About  B.  C,  G8,  .a  great  congress  was  held,  when  the  rulers  of  Ke- 
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ralam  agreed;  that  they  would  semi  to  Gliera*  |or  a  Permaul,  or 
Governor  who  should  rule  over  them  for  twelve  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  period,  ho  should  retire  from  public  life  :  the  most  approved 
mode  of  doing  which  was  by  cutting  his  own  throat  on  a  scaffold 
erected  for  that  purpose.  After  having  joined  in  a  great  farewell 
fea^fcliis  tragedy,  enacted  in  view  of  the  assembled  guests,  com¬ 
pleted  the  entertainment.  His  body  was  then  burnt,  and  the  post- 
refilled.  These  governors  were  bound  to  observe  certain  Brahmanical 
regulations,  and  in  matters  of  doubt  the  decision  of  tho  Brahmans 
was  final. 

The  term  Charamal  Permaul,  or  Cheraman  Pervunal,  which  merely 
signifies  “a  governor  from  Gkera,”  has  been  erroneously  considered, 
to  mean  a  faimlv  who~ruled  Malabar,  when  m  trutii  it  WSTsimply 
an  official  designation.  In  .olden  times  the  country  was  always  called 
“  Cheraman  lohouri’  or  Ckeraman’s  country. 

Rejecting  Hindu  traditions,  it  appears  most  probable,  that  the 
ancient  rulers  of  Keralam  were  dispossessed  by  a  Brahman  named  Pa. 
rasu  Bximali,  who  invaded  the  country,  and  that  when  he  died,  the  Chiefs 
divided  the  territory  amongst  themselves,,  until,  in  consequence  of 
disagreements,  they  found  it  necessary  to  send  to  Chera  for  a  Gover¬ 
nor,  whom  ah  would  agree  to  serve  under,  whilst  he  himself  was 
bound  down  by  certain  restrictions. 

■  The  Brahmans  without  doubt  divided  themselves  into  two  sects, 
the  worshippers  of  Varakou,  (the  incarnation  of  the  Boar,)  and 
those- of’  Skarabou  (the  incarnation  of  the  Bird,)  and  these  distinc- 
tions„«|f  even  now  partially  maintained;  These  two  divisions  had 
«eaoht\vo  -TaUsj  or  species  of  V  Councillors  or.  Secretaries  of  State:” 
|  these  four  were  located  at  Cranganore,  where  the  Governor  also 
4  resided.  Besides  these,  there  Were  other  petty  Talis  in  various 
places.  In  the  course  of .  time  the  power  of  the  Permauls  aug¬ 
mented,  whilst  that  of  the  Talis  gradually  dwindled  into  insigni¬ 
ficance.  Many  of  even  these  titles,  were  given  to  nephews  of  the 
Permauls,  thus  still  further  increasing  their  power. 

I*.  CMra  is  stated  by  ElpUnstone,  to  be  a,  small  State  between  the  .territory 
of  tlie  Pandj-as,  (Madura)  and  the  western  sea  :  comprehending  Travail  core, 
pai-i  of  Malabar,  and  Coimbatore.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  way  hare 
existed- at  the  commencement  of  our  era.  It  was  subdued  and  divided  in  the 
10  th'  century.  . 
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la  this  manner  a  species  of  hereditary  nobility  was  formed,,  and 
when  the  Rajah  of  Anagoomty  was  preparing  to  in  vale  Keralam, 
many  distinctions  and  mottoes  were  conferred,  amongst  wliicli  the 
Cochin  Chief  had  that  of  Raveeloke  Sharajay  given  him  :  this 
occurred,  A.  D.,  325*  (351  ?)  The  last  Pawn  aril,  in.  stated  hyZojr-l 
reddicn  Mukkdom  to  have  been  of  the  Vysia  or  Sudra  caste,  and  j 
called  Shukervjutty,  or  Chucfarimtty.  But  this  statement  is  gene- 1 
rally  received  with  incredulity. 

All  the  Permanls  do  not  appear  to  have  been  desirous  of  ter 
•  initiating  their  rule  in  self-destruction,  some  retired  for  life  to  a 
pagoda— a  custom  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Samorins,  Finally, 
one  Governor  arose,  who  set  the  authority  of  the  Kings  of  Chera 
at  defiance,  refusing  to  resign  his  Government :  but  the  then  Rajah 
Kishen  Mao  was  not  disposed  to  give  up  his  power  over  Malabar 
without  a  struggle:  so  at  the  head  of  an  army  he  marched  to  dispos¬ 
sess  this  recusant  Permaul,  whom  he  defeated  and  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  the  Ghauts.  The  people  had  soon  cause  to  regret  the  change  . 
of  .masters,;  and  when  Kishen  Rao  had  firmly  estab^hed-.-Minself  at  I 
Tiruvann  Oollmn,  a  place  now  in  the  Oochin  Sfffe^Iosc  to  Granga- 
uore,  the  Namboori.es  (Malabar  Brahmans)  considered  it  time  to  !' 
effect  a  revolution  in.  favour  of  tlieir  friend  Cheraman*  Permaul,  (as 
lie  is  commonly  called.)  One  of  their  Chiefs  therefore  went  to  see 
Kislien"  Rao,  and  owing  to  Ms  high  rank  and  sacred  character,  reach-* 
ly  gained  admission  to  his  presence.  The  wily  Brahman  flattered 
and  caressed,  and  after  a  short  time  gained  permission  to  introduce  to 
the  king, afew  friends  of  the  samepriestly  caste.  One  day  wljilst  en¬ 
gaged  in  conversation,  they  availed  themselves  of  afavourable  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  murdered  Kishen  Rao.  Great  confusion  ensued,  during: 
which  Clieramau  Permaul  regained  the  sovereign  power.  A  native 
Prince,  in  laying'his  claims  before  the  British  Commissioners;  in  1793, 

*  It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  anything  respecting  the  accuracy  of  these 
very  early  dates,  even  when  they  relate  to  European  history.  Thomas  Cdnct 
certified  that  he  scat!  the  last  of  the  Pevmaula  alive  in  the  year  345,  whilst  on 
a  reference  to  the  Brahman. College  at  Trichoor,  an  answer  was  received,  whioh 
corroborates  his  statement  assarting  that  Cheraman  Permaul  ascended  the 
hlu.mud  about  March  24,  A.  D.  3-11,  and  reigned  86  .years  and  four  months  :  * 
but  the  date  of  May  378,  is  then  given  as  that,  at  which  he  was  last  seen  : 
making  the  length  of  Ills  reign  37  years  and  two  months.  > 
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,to  a  small  tract  of  land,  pleaded  that'  it  had  been  presented  to  his 
ancestors,  by  Cheraman  Permaul  as  a  reward  for.  murdering Kishen 
Rao. 

Some  believe  that  the  last  Permaul  was  permitted  to  be  Gover- 
'  nor  for  thirty-ax  years,,  at .  the  end  of  which  time  he  retired, 
|  and  was  induced  by  the  Majains,  commonly  known  as  Jains,  A.  D. 
*  378,  (332  ?)*  to  proceed  to  Mecca,  at  which  place  many  of  that 
faith  were  established :  carrying'  on  a  trade  with  India,  which,  in 
subsequent  centuries,  fell  into  Moorish  hands. 

From  this  last  Permaul,  or  Governor,  whose  name  has  been  various¬ 
ly  given  as  Sheo  Ram,  Shermanoo,  Permaloo,  and  Cheraman  Per¬ 
maul,  &c.,  all  the  present  Rajahs,  Chieftains,  Nobles,  and  Landhold- 
■ers,  assert  that  their  ancestors  received  grants  either  of  territory, 
nobility  or  estates. 

Malabar  had  scarcely  been  portioned  out,  when  an  Ei-ary,  or  person 
of  the  caste  of  cowherds,!  arrived  from  Poondra,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cauvery  near  Errode  in  the  Carnatic  and  claimed  his  share 
of  the  kingdom.  He  reminded  Cheraman  Permaul  that  Ms  independ¬ 
ence  was  achieved,  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  ’to  his  assistance,  and 
that  of  his  brothers.  The  Prince  replied,  that  he  had  little  left  to 
bestow,  excepting  his  own  palace,  which,  with  the  ground  lying  around 
‘it,  and  leading  to  the  sea  beach,  lie  had  retained,  that  he  might  leave 
the  shores  of  India  still  the  monarch  of  the  soil  on  which  he  stood. 
But  he  presented  Mm  with  his  Sword,  (kept  to  this  day  by  the 
Samofin’s  descendants,  with  the  greatest  reverence,)  bracelets,  and 
sovereignity  over  as  much  land,  as  a  cock  could  be  heard  crowing 
from  a  neighbouring  temple,  completing  the  transfer  by  placing  a  gar- 

j  *  See  ail  account  by  KooM  Moo  Nair  in.  an  interesting  paper  in  the 
I  Madras  Quarterly  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science.  Referring  to  this  subject, 
the  writer  observes  that  the  Jains,  or  Bhu  idists,  “  as  a  people,  were  settled  iu 
“Arabia,  and  many  visited  Malabar ;  the  original  name  was  Mahajain,  and 

became  in  time  corrupted  to  Magains,  or  Magana.  The  Hindus  through  mis- 
“tako  call  the  Mussalmen  also  Bhuddists,  and  from  this  arose  the  idea,  that 
“  the  last  of  the  PermaulB  became  a  Mahomedan." 

..  +  The  gowlees,  (cowherds,)  in  the  Deccan,  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  race 
as  the  people  of  Malabar,  and  have  Cauarese  and  Malayalim  words,  mixed  up 
,  with  the  Mahratta, 
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land  round  Ms  neck,  and  sprinkling  it  frith,  ofta  of  roses.?  He  then 
gave  him  the  title  of  Samorin,  or  Lord  over  the  other  Rajahs,  leav¬ 
ing  him  to  acquire  Ms  authority  over  them,  and.  extend  his  terri¬ 
tory,  as  he  could. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  town  of  Ch.Ucut,  wheiice  Cheraman 
Permaul  is  said  to  have  embarked,  has  escaped  record,  hut  the  na¬ 
tive  name  for  it,  at  the  present  time,  is  Gozee-cota,  a  contraction  of 
Coiee-oooqhee-cota.  the  fort  from  whennaJihe  cock  crew. 

Another  version  is,  that  Cheraman  Permaul,  tired  of  sovereignity, 
divided  his  dominions  amongst  Ms  CMefs  and  friends  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner : — giving  the  northern  portion  to  the  Rajah  of 
Colastria  :  that  part  immediately  south  of  this  to  the  Samorin,  or 
Samoory  Rajah  :  from  thence  as  far  as  the  Travancore  State,  to  the 
Rajah  of  Cochin  :  mid  that  lying  to  the  extreme  south,  to  the  Pva- 
jah  of  Travancore/  ^ 

The  Dutch  Government  Records  state  that  Cheraman  Permaul, 
aftjgr  .dividing  Ins  territories,  retired  for  life  to  the  pagoda  of  Tiru- 
vanji  Collum.  In  the  Tintnh.Rnad  hnnk.  dated  1742,  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  version  is  given  of  the  origin  of  the  four  great  Rajahs  of 
Cochin,  Colastria,  Calicut,  and  Travancore,  and  one  which,  appears 
by  no  means  unlikely,  to  be  correct,  viz.',  that  the  first,  or  Rajah  of 
Cochin,  only  was  ,a  gohatriya  :  the  others  were  Sudrasb  that ;  the 
first  was  the  son.  of  the  sister  of  the  last  of  the  Permauls,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the.  rightful  heiri^vMlst  the 'other  three  were  merely 
his  own  children,  who,  accorlmg  to  the  laws  of  Malabar,  could  not 
be  his  heirs,  all  inheritance,  going  through  the  sister’s  children. 
Thus,  if  the  last  Permaul’ s  wife  were  a  Sudra,  this  would  account  for 
the  Samorins,  the  Rajahs  of  Colastria,  and  those  of  Travancore,  all 
being  Sudras. 

Sixteen  lesser  kingdoms  of  the  first  rank,  were  placed  tinder  the 
authority  of  Kaimuls,  who  possessed  the  power  of  deciding,  in  cases 
of  life  and  death,  regarding  their  own  subjects;  these  posts  were 
given  to  the  friends  of  the  Permauls,  and  comprehended  Repelim, 
Porca  (Chambagacherry),  Teckencoor,  Quilon  (Coilam),  Gulli  Quilon  i 
(Kayencoilam),  Berkencoor  (Wadacancoor),  Arangolla  (Walluanatty,)  J 

*  This  appears  to  have  b'cca  an  ancient  symbol,  of  the  gift,  or  transfer  of 
property.  > 
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Tannoor  (Bettette),  besides  many  others, -(apparently  of  lesser  size), 
such  as  Cranganore,  Ayroor  (Iroor),  Mangatty,  Paroor,  &c.  There  were 
also  still  smaller  districts,  the  rulers  of  which  had  no  power  over  tlie 
lives  of  their  subjects.  The  superior  Rajahs  (such  as  the  Rajah  of 
Cochin)  considered  these  Kaimuls  their  vassals,  merely  holding  land 
as  feudatories,  whilst  they,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  always  remain 
faithful  to  one  Prince,  and  only  obeyed  orders  when  it  suited  their 
convenience  to  do  so.  The  smaller  States  Were  again  subdivided,  and  so 
.  on  “  ad  infinitum,"  until  it  became  a  proverb  in  Malabar,  that 
“though  two  steps  might  be  made  in  one  territory,  a  third  must 
'‘pass  the  boundary.”  The  claims  of  the  four  superior  Rajahs  to 
sovereignty,  appear  to  have  been  founded  in  justice,  if  Cheraman 
Permaul  had  the  right  to  invest  any  one  with  such  authority.  But 
as  Kaimuls  merely  held  their  lands  by  the  same  tenure,  they  would 
hardly  have^,  argued  its  illegality.  In  those  day^  right  existed  by 
the  force  of  the  swprd,  and  appeals  were  unknown,  except  to  arms.  ..., 

The  early  history  of  the  Cochin  Raiiahs  is  involved  in  obscurity  :  j 
their  lives  seem  to  have  been  passed,  in  warfare,  either  attempting 
to  extend  their  territories  at  the  expense  of  their  weaker  neighbours, 
or  defending  themselves  against  those  who  were  stronger,  in  which 
they -were  assisted  by  the  Kaimuls  or  subordinate  petty  chiefs,  who 
in  their  turn,  expected  assistance,  against  more  powerful  neighbours. 

Little  can  be  collected  respecting  this  country  prior  to  the  arrival 
ofthe  Portuguese,  A.  D.  1500,  when  to  Rajah  evidently,  under  the 
impression,  that,  their  assistance  woulcPenable  him  to  check  the  in¬ 
creasing  power  of  the  Samorin,  gave  them  a  friendly  reception  as  will, 
be  detailed  in  the  next  chapter.  For  the  Samorin  had  entered  into 
'.an  alliance  with  the  Moplahs,  who  had  given  him  material  assistance 
against  the  Cochin  Raj'ah,  by  which  he  had  defeated  him  on  several 
occasions.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch,  in  .1603,  they  found  the  Ra¬ 
jah,  kept  a  State  prisoner  by  the  Portuguese,  and  a  Ranee  (his  aunt,) 
governing  the  kingdom,  who  appears  to  have  been  devotedly  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  Portuguese  nation. . 

The  Dutch  Governor  of  Cochin,  Jacob  Lobo,  about  1678  speaks  of 
“  the  Cochin  Rajah,  with  his  four  kingdoms  of  Porca,  Berkencoor 
Mangatty,  and  Paroor,”  and  observes  that  by  adoptions  and  deaths 
he  had  obtained  the  territory,  stretching  to  within  half  a  (Dutcli^ 
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mile,  of  the  town-  of  Cochin.  ■  Van  Gollenme  in  1743,  speaks  of 
“the  Cochin  Rajah  and  his  four  states,”  mentioning  the  same  as 
were  detailed  by  Jacob*Lobo,  63  years  before. 

In  the  year  1715,  the  Samorin  perceiving  that  the  Dutch  had 
either  become  lukewarm,  ra^fcting ,  their  ally  the  Cochin  Rajah: 
or  else  were  unable  to  proteMmm,  over-ran  and  conquered  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  territory.  From. this  period  the  dissensions  connected 
with  the  State,  became  sofliixed  up,  ■with  the  history  of  the  Dutch, 
that  an  account  of  them  must  be  deferred,  until  speaking  of  that 
nation.  , 

On  October  13th,  1753,  the  Cochin  Rajah  met  the  Dutch  Am¬ 
bassador  at  Mavillicurray,  where  they  attempted  to  negotiate  a 
lasting  peace  with  Travancore,  but  the  Dutch  had  to  attend  to 
the  interests  of  the  Company  and  therefore  left  the  Rajah  to  make 
his  own  terms  ;  and  although  peace  was  agreed  upon,  it  was  of 
short  duration.  The  Cochin  Rajah  was  induced  by  the  chiefs  of 
Teckencoor,  Wadacancoor,  and  other  places,  to  assist  them  in 
throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  who  had  an¬ 
nexed  their  jjjgmtories.  Accordingly,  some  thousands  of  Nairs  from 
Cocl^jn,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Teckencoor,  the  Coddachen1^ 
Kaimnla  and  other -great  personages,  marched  to  Porca,  to  attack 
the  Travancore  troops.  But  they  were  'completely  routect and  the 
second  Coddacherry  Kaimul,  the  young  Pahat  Achen,  and  one  of 
the  chief  Ragiadoors  (Province  Governors,  Tahsildars)  of  Cochin 
were  made  prisoners;  Travancore  then  seized  the  whole  of  the 
Porca  district,  along  the  sea,  coast,  nearly  as  far  as  Cochin  :  and 
it  was  remarked  at  this  time  by  the  Dutch  Commandant,  that 
“  the  Rajah  is  in  great  danger  of  losing  the  whole  of  his  terri¬ 
tory,’’  and  in  1756,  he  also  reports,  “Travancore  since  1753,  has 
“  conquered  Teckencoor,  Wadacancoor,  Porca  and  the  greatest  por-4 
“tion  of  Cochin,  including  Culli'  Quilcm,  Quilon,  Attiuga,  Martha? 
“  and  Peritally” 

The  Travancore  Rajah  undoubtedly  intended  tn  an-n^  ji,u7*»Tj- 
■  tories  he  could  conquer.  Many.'  of  these  little  States,  although  per¬ 
haps  not  at  t£S"Tuniv” paying  tribute  to  Cochin,  certainly  had 
been  vassals  to  that  Rajah. 

In  1755  the  Samorin  again  invaded  the  Cochin  State,  and  at- 
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tacking  the  ■  Island  of  Chetwye,  drove  in  some  Dutch.  outposts,  Mid 
over-ran  a  portion  of  the  Cochin  territory.  He  was  joined  by  a 
number  of  petty  Princes,  and  gradually  possessed  himself  of  most 
of  the  Cochin  State. 

In  1757  it  was  agreed  between  ti^Rnjahs  of  Cochin  and  Tra¬ 
vancore,  that  as  the  Chembagachec(PEnd  Wadakencoor  chiefs,  had 
combined  against  Travancore,  and  given  that  Rajah  much  trouble  : 
he  should  be  allowed  to  reimburse  lums*f,  out  of.  their  revenues, 
for  his  expenses ;  and  that  the  Cochin  Rajah,  should  not  interfere, 
or  have  any  intercourse  with  these  Princes,  who  nevertheless  were 
permitted  to  reside  at  Trichoor. 

The  Rajah  finding  that  he  could  gain  no  assistance  from  the 
Dutch,  against  the  Samorin,  sent  an  embassy,  to  his  old  enemy,  the 
Rajah  of  Travancore,  whose  General,  a  Fleming,  named  BustacMus 
deLanoy ,  was  considered  at  that  time,  the  most  successful  comman¬ 
dant  in  South  India.  He  had  10,000  Hairs  under  him,  whom  ho 
liad  disciplined  as  regular  Infantry,  and  double  that  number  as  ir¬ 
regular  foot,  hut  no  Cavalry. 

The  following  was  the  agreement  then  entered  ijito,  between 
these  Wo  Princes.  “  The  Cochin  Rajah,  having  requited  the  j^sis- 
*tance  of  the  Travancore  Rajah,  to  drive  the  enemy  away,  and  to 
“extend  Ms  territories,  as  formerly ;  namely,  to  Pookaitha  on  the 
“west,  and  Chitatu  on  the  east  :  as  also  to  recover  for  him,  all 
“  those  lauds,  which  he  had  in  Walapauaud  district,  has  agreed  to  give 
“  up  to  Travancore,  that  portion  of  Carapooram,  lying  to  the  south 
“of  Paniba  Azi  (Andar-azi),  and  north  of  Allepey, .  with  the  ex- 
“  ception  of  Andicadow  Chellana,  and  Comhalum. :  and  also  to 
“give  up  the  Paroor,  and  Allungaad  districts  :  and  has  also  agreed, 
“that  one-half  of  the  revenues  of  the  reclaimed  lands,  which  are  to 
“be  collected  by  the  Cochin  officials  (with  the  knowledge,  and  super- 
“  vision  of  those  of  Travancore)  shall  go  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
“  pena'es  of  the  Travancore  army,  as  long  as  its  presence  may  be  re- 
‘‘  quired  in  those  parts  :  and  that  if  the  army  pushes  into  Walapa-' 
“naud,  all  that  part  of  the  district,  which  is  the  Saniorin’s,  shall 
“  become  Travancore  property.”* 


Ooehin  Sircar  Records  ill.  S.  S.,  dated  December  2Gtli  1761. 
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The  Travancore  Rajah,  now  erected  works  on  a  strip  of  land,  com¬ 
mencing  opposite  Oranganore,  and  extending  to  the  Ghauts ;  which, 
it  was  anticipated  would  be  a  cheek  upon  any  future  advances  of  the 
Samorin.  Whilst,  just  flanking  their  western  extremity,  were  the 
Dutch  Forts,  of  Oranganore,  and  Ayacotta  orAzi-Cotta,  (the  mouth 
of  a  river,  and  a  Fort).  From  ten  to  thirty  miles,  of  the  Cochin 
State,  lay  to  the  northwards,  and  exterior  to  these  lines  :  although 
by  far  the  largest  portion  was  on  the  south,  and  within  them. 

This  treaty  was  satisfactorily  concluded,  for  the  Samorin’s  troops 
being  divided  into  three  portions,  one  at  Oranganore,  one  at  Paroor, 
and  the  third  at  Verapoly :  the  Travancoreans  attacked  them  sud¬ 
denly,  and  routed  them  with  great  slaughter.  In  1 762  the  .provisions 
of  the  treaty  were  fully  carried  out,  and  the  following  year  with  the 
same  assistance,  the  Rajah  was  enabled  to  take  part  of  Chowghaut ; 
whilst  about  the  same  period  Maprana  and  the  Mangatty  lands  also 
fell  to  him;  the  two  last  territories  lie  to  the  South  of  the  river 
Innemaka,  and  formerly  belonged  to  a  Nambiar,  from  whom  the 
Samorin  took  them,  and  in  1717,  made  them  over  to  the  Dutch  : 
who  in  returning  to  the  Oochin  Rajah  the  lands  he  had  lost  to  the 
Samorin,  retained  Maprana,  which  they  let  out  to  the  old  Nam- 
biar,  for  4  lasts  of :  paddy  annually,  (16,000  Dutch  pounds).  It 
was  again  retaken  by  the  Samorin  in  1753,  and  now  it  was  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Travancore  Rajah,  again,  annexed  (in  1763)  by 
the  Cochin  Rajah,  and  the  Nambiar  deprived  of  all  authority. 
The  Dutch  Government  then  demanded,  that  the  Mambiar  should 
either  be  replaced'  as  their  tenant,  or  that  the  Rajah  should  pay 
them  the  stipulated  rent;  the  last  course  was  agreed  to.* 

The  power  of  Ryder  Ali  about  this  time  became  known  in : 
Malabar  ;  and  the  Rajah  of  Pnlghaut,  (part  of  whose  possessions  had 
been  taken  in  1758-59  by  the  Samorin,)  applied  to  Hyder  for  assist¬ 
ance,  agreeing  in  return  to  become,  his  vassal.  In  1760-61  Hyder’s 

*  In  1762,  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  mortgaged  the.  Coosipully  lands,  lying 
north  of  Vypeen,  to  the  Dutch,  for  Ra.  .15,000,  in  order  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  small  army,  which  in  accordance  with  his  agreement  with  the  Rajah 
o£  Travancore,  had  been  equipped  for  the- field  against  the  Samorin,  If  these 
lands  were  not  redeemed  by  the  Rajah]  before  September,  the  Dutch  were  to 
collect  the  revenues, 
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troops  relieved  him ;  Hytler  and  the  Samorin  now  continued  nego¬ 
tiating  on  various  subjects  until  1766,  when  the  former  at  the 
head  of  his  victorious  Mysore  army,  swept  down  into  Malabar, 
and  possessed  himself  of  the  entire  country  from  Caunanoro,  to  the 
Oochin  territory,  when  the  Rajah,  of  the  latter  State,  agreed  by  the 
advice  of  the  Dutch,  to  pay  to  Hyder  a  sum  of  Pus.  200,000  and  eight 
elephants,  if  he  would  not  invade  his  territory. 

In  1772  several  disputes  occurred  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
Rajah  of  Cochin,  respecting  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  pos¬ 
sessions.  The  Dutch  claiming  the  whole  of  Muttencherry  as  theirs 
by  right, _  and  apparently  with  foundation,  as  their  territory  ex¬ 
tended/.  one  mile  south  of  Jews’  town.  The  Dutch  Commissioners 
however  gave  in,  judging  it  advisable  to.  await  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  to  enforce  their  claims,  probably  aware,  that  power  was 
then  on  the  Rajah's  side. 

•^Previous  to  this,  as  already  mentioned,  the  Rajah  of  Travancorc, 
had.  erected  a  long  earthen  wall,  thirty  miles  in  length,  from  Palli- 
port,  along  a  great  portion  of  the  Cochin  State  on  a  slip  of  land  ceded 
to  him  by  the  Cochin  Rajah  :  and  in  1775,  this  wall  which  had 
been  constructed  fourteen  years  previously,  Was  improved:  and  the 
ground  at  Palliport  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  was  purchased  by  the 
Rajah  of  Travaucore.  These  works  checked  the  advance  of  the 
Mysoreans,  and  saved  two-thirds  of  the  Cochin  State  from  invasion. 
But  Sirdar  -Khan,  the  Mysore  General  established  his  head  quarters 
at  Trichoor,  and  demanded  eight  lacs  of  rupees  from  the  Cochin  Rajah 
as  a  gift,  on  which  this  prince  sent  ambassadors  to  Seringaputam,  to 
treat  with  Hyder  personally  :  when  it  Was  finally  settled,  by  his  being- 
obliged  to  give  4  lacs  of  rupees  as  a  rnmer,  and  4  elephants  ;  and  to 
enter  into  an  agreement,  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  Rupees  120,000. 
The  Rajah  of  Crauganore,  was  also  compelled  at  this  time,  to  give 
'Rupees  120,000  as  a  nuzzer  :  and  a  tribute  of  Rupees  20,000  yearly. 
After  satisfactorily  concluding  these  arrangements,  Sirdar  Khan 
moved  off  to  the  north. 

The  atrocities  of  the  Mahomedan  invaders,  soon  alarmed  all  the 
Natives  of  Southern  India ;  Prince  after  Prince,  Chief  after  Chief, 
and  thousands  of  their  followers,  fled  to  Travaucore':  and  the 
.forcible  conversion  of  Hindus,  created  terror  in  the  minds  of  all. 
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None  were  safe,,  even  Ambassadors  were  forcibly  compelled  to  join 
the  Mahomedan  sect,  and  the  victims  of  self-destruction,  might 
have  been  counted  by  thousands.  Agreements  respecting  money 
were  violated,  as  although  the  tribute  remained  the  same,  large 
gifts  were  frequently  enforced :  whilst  the  Eajah  of  Cochin,  was 
obliged  to  maintain  1,000  troops  at  Calicut  for  Hyder,  to  coerce 
the  Nairs. 

In  1786,  the  Eajah  of  Cochin,  and  the  first  prince  of  Travan- 
core,  met  at  Mnttencherry  :*  and  remained  in  conference  six  days, 
upon  these  Mahomedan.  atrocities#  and  a  fortnight  subsequently, 
a  second  interview  was  held. 

August  13th,  1790,  the  Eajah  died  of  smallpox,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  younger  brother,  Virdlam  Tamburan,  a  proud,  brave 
man,  who  was  exceedingly  oppressive  to  merchants,  in  and 
around  Cochin.  lie  appears  to  have  been  greatly  influenced  by 
Mysore  councils,  and  caused  two  of  the  overseers  of  the  Tenijjfe. 
T'iruniala  Davossam,  to  be  put  to  death,  for  refusing  to  deliver  up 
its  treasures,  into  his  hands.  He  plundered  the  bazaars,  and  in¬ 
formed  the  Dutch,  that  he  was  determined  to  rule  all  the  Pagans 
himself,  and  that  they  were  only  there  to  trade,  and  not  to  govern. 
The  Dutch  then  attacked  him  in  his  palace  at  Mnttencherry,  retook 
his  plunder,  and  compelled  him  to  retire  to  Tripoouterah,  from 
whence  he  was  scarcely  ever  permitted  to  move. 

In  1789,  Tippoo  swept  through  Malabar,  to  punish  the  Nairs 
who  had  risen  in  arms  against  him,  three  thousand  men  pre¬ 
ceded  this  merciless  tyrant,  and  his  own  body-guard  numbered 
30,000.  Many  of  his  victims  were  hung,  even  mothers  with  their 
children  around  their  necks  :  others,  were  dragged  to  death  by 
elephants:  no  mode  of  execution  was  too  terrible,  no  torture  too 
great,  to  satiate  his  fiendish  vengeance.  Churches  were  plundered,  and 
the  roofs  of  all  places  of  worship  blown  off:  whilst  Hindu,  and 
Christian  women,  were  compelled  to  accept  Mahomedan  husbands 


*  The  next  meeting  between  members  of  these  two  Royal  houses,  occurred 
on  January  16th,  1862,  whan  tho  Rajah  of  Cochin,  received  the  First  prinec  Of 
Travanuoro,  athisPakuc,  at  Miittenuherry  ;  after  the  return  of  the  latter,  from 
a  visit  to  Madras. 
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No  Hindu  was  allowed  to  wear  the  look  of  hair  on  Ills  head.  The 
rack  and  starvation,  were  used  as  instruments  of  conversion :  and 
those  obstinate  unbelievers,  who  refused  to  he  convinced,  by  these 
persuasive  arguments,  were  put  to  death. 

Cochin  at  this  time,  was  the  only  State  in  Malabar,  at  peace 
with  Tippoo.  The  latter  now  ordered  the  Rajah  to  meet  him,  but 
he  having  had  that  honour  the  previous  year,  declined  a  repetition. 
Tippoo  on  this,  became  suspicious  of  his  fidelity  ;  whilst  he  on  his 
(side,  was  alarmed  at  a  report,  that  the  Mysorean  army,  wan  on  its 
road  to  convert,  or  otherwise  esflferminate,  all  the  Hindu  population, 

.  Tippoo  now  made  the  existence  of  the  harrier  wall,  a  cause  of 
complaint  as  it  divided  him,  froiii  two-thirds  of  his  vassal 'state  of  Co¬ 
chin,  and  consequently  obstructed  his  passage  thereto  ;  and  gave  the 
Rajah  of  Cochin  orders  to  claim  it,  as  being  on  his  territory.  He 
also  complained,  that  Nairs,  and  others,  fleeing  from  his  .  power, 
.jbtamed- refuge  in  Cochin:  therefore  as  the  Rajah  would  not  obey 
ms  summons,  he  determined  to  fetch  him  by  force,  and  made  pre¬ 
parations  for  assaulting  the  Travancore  lines. 

Between  July  andNovember,  1788,  upwards  of  30,000  Brahmans, 
including  their  families,  escaped  from  the  Calicut  districts,  into 
Travancore.  «•' 

In  1789,  Tippoo  commenced  his  march  from  Coimbatore,  with 
20,000  regular  infantry,  10,000  spearmen,  and  matchlock  men ; 
5,000  horse,  and  20  guns. 

-The  troops  of,  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  were  received  into  the 
Dutch  Forts  of  Cmiganore,  and  Ayacotta,  and  the  Rajah  applied 
to  the  Madras  Government  for  assistance.  The  English  had  not 
calculated  on  the  left  flank  being,  thrown  on  the  Dutch  Forts,  and 
two  battalions  were  marched  to  assist  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  but 
only  on  his  own  lines. 

So  the  F orts  of  Cranganore,  and  Ayacotta,  were  sold  by  the  Dutch 
to  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  a  transaction  which  gave  rise  to  much 
discussion,  as  although  the  Dutch  had  taken,  them  from  the  Portu¬ 
guese  in  war,  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  claimed  the  ground  on  which 
they  stood,  asserting  that  its  transfer  to  Travancore,  without  his 
consent,  was  illegal.  But  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  political  existence 
*>f  the  Cochin  State,  depended  on  this  transfer,  it  was  considered  a 
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case  of  necessity,  and  carried  out  on  the  law  of  expediency.  It  was 
finally  sanctioned  by  the  Madras  Government,  in  1790. 

On  the  night  of  December  28th,  1789,  Tippoo  had  established  his 
camp,  six  miles  to  the  Northward,  of  the  principal  gate  of  the  lines. 

Leaving  most  of  his  forces  to  manoeuvre  at  day-break  before  them, 
he  marched  with  14,000  Infantry  and  500  Pioneers,  by  a  circuitous 
route,  and  guided  by  a  Native  of  the  country  passed  round  their 
right,  or  East  flank:  believed  by  the  Travaneoreans,  to  be  inaccessible. 

At  day-light,  the  guards  ou  the  walls,  saw  the  Sultan’s  army, 
amongst  which  shone  the  bright  uniform  of  his  body-guard.  But 
Tippoo  was  then  nine  miles  away,  and  at  day-break,  had  turned  the. 
lines,  with  very  feeble  opposition.  Having  advanced  three  miles 
along  them,  on  their  inner  side  :  he  commenced  making  a  road,  by 
levelling  the  rampart,  into  the  ditch  :  which  was  about  1 6  feet  wide, 
and  20  deep. 

But  the  Pioneers  were  tired,  and  the  work  difficult,  so  Tippoo  con¬ 
tinued  Ms  advance  along  the  rampart,  the  enemy  retreating  before* 
him,  until  at  last  they  made  a  stand,  in  a  small  square  building,  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  magazine,  and  storehouse;  and  having  drawn  a  small 
gun  inside,  they  poured  grape  upon  the  advancing  Mysoreans. 

Tippoo  ordered  up  a  j^w  corps,  and  directed  them  to  take  the 
place,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet :  but  just  as  they  were  advancing, 
a  party  of  20  Travaneoreans,  poured  in  a  close  fire,  killed  the  officer 
commanding,  and  caused  a  panic.  The  panic  became  a  rout,  and 
the  day  was  lost.  The  Sultan  was  carried  away  in  the  rush,  the 
rear  became  the  front,  and  the  troops  broke  over  the  rampart,  into 
the  ditch,  to  escape,  and  here  2,000  men  are  said  to  have  perished. 
The  Sultan  fell. with  the  rest,  and  was  lamed  for  life  ;  his  bearers 
were  trodden  to  death,  and  Ms  seals,  rings,  and  ornaments;  fell  to  the 
lot  of  his  enemies,  clearly  demonstrating  Ms  otvn  narrow  escape*  : 


“The  Hindus  assert,  that  Tippoo’s  defeat,  was  a  dispensation  on  him,  for 
lib  cruelty  iu  the  AnnimaUia.  .  Knowing  that  the  destruction  of  a  female  ele¬ 
phant,  is  considered  one  of  the  Worst  violation  of  Hindu  laws,  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  animal  life,  he  practised  it. :  Female  elephants  were  chained  to.  the 
ground  by  their  forefeet,  and  the  Sultan  then  tried,  how  deeply  lie  could  cut 
with  his  sword,  through  the  necks  of  the  poor  animals.  He  then  ordered  Mus¬ 
sulman,  and  lastly  evon  Brahmans,  to  take  their  turn,  in  the  amusement. 
Uaucslia  was  no  doubt  incensed,  and  retribution  followed.  ^ 
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Tippoo,  deeply  mortified  and  enraged,  reached  his  tent  in  a  com¬ 
mon  dooly,  and  swore  he  would  not  quit  the  spot,  until  he  had 
stormed  “  that  contemptible  wall.”  He  called  in  detachments,  order¬ 
ed  siege  guns  from  Seringapatam  and  Bangalore,  and  for  three 
months  and  a  half,  remained  awaiting  the  necessary  materials,  for 
making  the  attack.  In  April  these  arrived,  and  rendered  opposition 
impossible.  A  series  of  approaches  were  made,  the  ditch  was  filled, 
and  a  breach  effected,  of  nearly  f  of  a  mile  in  extent.  On  his  ap¬ 
pealing  before  Cranganore,  the  garrison  fled,  but  the  leading  fugitives 
being  put  to  death,  the  remainder  returned.  Tippoo  then  tried  to 
menace  the  Dutch,  and  make  them  surrender  Cranganore :  when  CoL 
Hartley,  with  one  regiment  of  Europeans,  (British),  and  four  of  Na¬ 
tives,  who  arrived  from  Bombay  and  elsewhere,  deeming  the  post 
untenable,  it  was  abandoned  on  the  night  of  May  7th,  and  occupied 
by  the  Sultan  the  next  morning.  The  Travancore-  troops,  retreated 
'to 'their  own  country,  and  Cochin  was  open  to  the  advances  of  the 
merciless  Tippoo,  who  determined  at  the  head  of  his  army,  to  demo¬ 
lish  the  lines,  for  which  purpose  he  set  apart  six  days.  The  Sultan 
himself  set  the  example  by  striking  the  first  stroke  with  a  pickaxe, 
courtiers  and  chiefs  followed  the  fashion,  and  followers  of  every 
denomination  were  obliged  to  assist  in  thi^pvork  of  destruction.  The 
money  changer  was  compelled  to  leave  his  hoards,  the  shopkeeper 
his  goods,  to  help  in  breaking  down  the  inanimate  wall.  Whole 
regiments  of  soldiers  were  marshalled  up  for  this  purpose,  and  some 
long  breaches  made. 

A.  little  before  this  time,  Tipfsoo  established  a  second  Mysore 
Collectorate  at  Triehoor,  desecrating  the  Hindu  places  of  worship,  as 
well  as  both  the  public  and  private  schools,  inside  which,,  cows  were 
slaughtered  to  pollute  them,  the  bodies  of  some  of  them  being 
afterwards  flung  into  ‘the  tank,  behind  the  bathing  house  of  the  Bajah 
of  Cochin.  He  also  seized  a  petty  Hindu  chief,  and  numerous  others 
of  that  persuasion,  and  forcibly  converted  them  to  Mahomedanism. 

Triehoor  being  now  established  as  his  head  quarters  in  the  rear, 
and  the  Travancore  lines  having  been  broken  through;  the  Mysorean 
Army  on  April  15th,  1790,  had  extended  their  outposts  as  far  as 
Verapoly,  the  monastery  of  which  was  taken  by  them,  and  everything 
r  they  could  find  either  plundered  or  destroyed.  .  Tippoo,  himself  with 


liis  main  body,  bad  readied  Jdwayc,  when  he  received  tlie  astounding 
news,  that  Lord  Cornwallis,  at  tile  head  of  an  English  army,  was 
rapidly  advancing  oil  Seringapatam.  No  time  was  to  be  lost,  and 
collecting  all  his  forces,  he  immediately  left,  to  protect  his  captial. 
The  Travancore  general,  reported  him  as  flying,  from  his  valorous 
Naira,  and  regretted  he  could  not  overtake  him,  and  sweep  him  from 
the  earth :  but  in  the  mean  time,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling, 
that  he  had  driven  him  out  of  the  country ! 

In  April,  1789,  the  great  league  between  the  English,  and  the. 
Native  States  of  Malabar,  was  entered  into.  The  hitter  stipulated 
to  pay  the  same  rate  of  tribute  to  tlie  British,  that  they  had  done  tc; 
Tippoo,  and  to  become  their  vassals,  provided  the  English  would 
recover  their  dominions,  and  in  future  protect  thorn  from  foreign 
invaders.  On  September  26th  of  this  year,  Cbowghant  was  taken 
by  the  British  forces. 

There  is  no  need  to  follow  the  course  of  events  here,  Tippoo  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  British  arms,  and  the  Dcwan  of  Travancore,  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  make  tlie  final  settlements,  with  the  native  Princes.  The 
Cochin  state  amongst  other  places,  was  ceded  to  the  English,  as 
Tippoo  stated,  it  had  been  his  territory.  At  Trichoor  he  had  esta¬ 
blished  a  Cutckerry,  nominated  Collectors  of  the  Revenue,  over  that 
portion  of  Cochin  exterior  to  the  Travancore  lines,  and  exercised 
other  rights  of  sovereignty. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  describe  the  awful  retribution,  to  which 
Tippoo’s  followers  were  subjected  Vengeance  had  long  waited,  so 
when  it  came  it  was  of  the  most^uel  description.  The  desecratovs 
of  the  Hindu  temples,  appear  to  have  been  treated  the  most  severely : 
the  tardiest,  and  most  painful  deaths,  even  roasting,  or  burning  by  a 
slow  ,  fire,  were  commonly  practised.  A  chieftainess,  on  being  re¬ 
proached  as  one  of  the  foremost  in  these  deeds  of  vengeance,  replied, 
“  those  impious  monsters,  burnt  the  temples  in  which  our  forefathers 
prayed,  and  cast  out  and  broke  in  pieces,  the  images  of  our  gods 
which  had  been  objects  of  adoration  from  the  remotest  antiquity.” 

About  September  1790,  a  treaty,  to  which  there  is  no  date, 
was  entered  into  between  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  and  the  English 
Government,  in  which  the  former  promised  to  throw  off  allegiance 
to  Tippoo,  and  become  tributary  to  tlie  East  India  Company  instead : 
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who  on  their  part,  agreed  to  assist  iiinpin  recovering  the  land  wrested 
«  away  by  Tippoo,  in  1789,  the  said  Rajah  paying  a  tribute  for  the 
first  year,  of  Eupees  70,000  for  the  second  year  80,000,  third  90,000, 
and  the  fourth  100,000,  the  same  to  be  continued  every  year  siibse- 
jpiently,  in  equal  quarterly  payments.  It  was  expressly  stipulated, 
that  lie  was  only  to  be  tributary  for  those  lands,  which  should  be 
•recovered  by  the  British  from  Tippoo  Sultan,  “  and  with  which  the 
~  Dutch  East  India  Company  have  no  concern  ,”  and  over  which  he 
agreed,  that  the  English  East  India  Company  shall  bo  for  the  future 
acknowledged  sovereigns.  .  . 

.  By  the  end  of  1791  all  the  Native  States  of  Malabar  had  fallen  into 
British  hands,  and  at  the  treaty  of  Seriugapatam,  dated  March  1  fith, 

1792,  the  districts  of  Calicut  and  Palghaut,  were  ceded  to  the  British. 

The  English  Commissioners,  in  their  able  report*  on  Malabar,  in 

1793,  stated  that  they  hacl  concluded  their  agreement  with  the 
Cochin  Rajah,  who  was  to  pay  two  laes  of  Rupees  a  year,  for  the 
whole  of  his  country,  whilst  he  was  repossessed  of  that  portion, 
taken  from  him  by  Tippoo  in  1789-90:  but  many  disputes  arose, 
respecting  various  places,  as.  the  Rajah  claimed  those,  taken  from 
him  by  Hyder  Ah,  and.  even  other  possessions,  Which  his  ancestors 

*  had  lost,  upwards  of  a  century  previously.  In  some  instances  he 
.  had  a  show  of  right,  in  others  none  at  all ;  it  appeared  probable, 
that  he  was  .  at  this  very  time,  in  correspondence  with  Tippoo 
Sultan:  and  it  was  discovered,  that  he  had  forbidden  his  people  on 
pain  of  death,  to  give  the  British  any  information. 

.  The  Rajah  remained  in  possess^  of  all  his  rights,  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  company,  in  case  of  persons  complaining  of  oppression : 
whilst  a  British  resident  was  appointed,  one  of  whose  duties  was  to 
enquire  into  any  case,  which  might  be  brought  before  him.+ 

*  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  dated  Ayacofcta,  October  11th,  1793. 

+  The  various  British  Residents  of  Travancora  and  Cochin,  have  bean  as 
follows: — Col.  Maeauley,  1800,  until  March  1510.  Ool .  T!  Munro,  1810,  to 
January  1819.  Col.  S.  McDowall,  1819,  died  in  November  1820.  Col.  V, 
NemM,  February  1821,  until"  May  1827.  Col.  Morison,  1827  to  December 
1829.  Lieutenant  Colonel  E.  Cadogan,  (acting)  1829,  to  June  1834.  T.  A.  Cato- 
mayor,  Esquire,  1834,  to  January  1838.  Colonel  Fraser,  1836,  to  1838.  Captain 
Douglass,  (acting,)  1833,  to  November  1839.  Lieutenant  Colonel  T.  Maclean, 
1839,  died  in  July  1840.  Lieutenant  General  Cullen ,  1840,  to  January  I860.  P. 
N.  Malthj,  Esi[itke,  1860,  to  May  1862.  IF,  Fisher;  Enquire,  1802. 
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It  was  considered  unwise,  to  attempt  introducing  British,  laws 
and  regulations,  winch  wore  quite  insufficient  to  curb  a  population, 
the  members  of  which,  walked  about,  not  merely  armed,  but  with 
their  weapons  drawn  in  their  hands,  ready  for  immediate  assault  or, 
defence,  as  the  interest  or  passion  of  the  moment,  might  dictate. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  French  councils  appear 
to  have  been  predominant,  with  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  :  and  in  1802, 
some  persons  from  the  town  of  Cochin,  presented  Id.  H.  at  Tripoon- 
terah,  with  a  piefure  of  ■•Buonaparte.  As  the  head  of  this  deputa- 
,  tion  was  aJ^utehmaa,  and  one  suspected,  or  rather  known,  to  be  in 
communication  with  the  French,  and  surreptitiously  supplying  them . 
with  cargoes  of  rice,  at  the  Mauritius,- a  close  scrutiny  was  kept, 
upon'all  that  occurred.  The  Dewan  now  became  very  troublesome, 
interfered  considerably  with  British  subjects,  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  arrest  several,  within  the  Company’s  limits. 

At  the  termination  of  the  year  1808,  a  bitter  feeling  against  the 
English,  appears  to  have  arisen  in  Travancore  :  the  DeWan  of  that 
State,  being  hostile  to  British  rule,  and  having  acquired  such  power 
over  the  Rajah,  that  he  was  kept  almost  in  a  state  of  bondage  :  the 
subsidy  was  left  unpaid,  and  the  directions  of  the  Resident,  for  dis¬ 
banding  some  of  the  Rajah’s  troops,,  disregarded.  He  also  appears  to 
have  made  arrangements,  with  the  Government  of  Cochin,  to  assist 
him  in  his  machinations.  No  animate  could  be  obtained  by  the 
British  troops  for  slaughter,  and  attacks  were  made  both  on  the  town 
of  Cochin,  and  the  British  Cantonment  of  Quilon.  In  January 
1809,  a  boat  containing  bulloot%  for  the  troops,  was  seized  near 
Quilon,  and  the  unfortunate  Peon  in  chaijge  murdered  by  the 
natives,  as  a  warning  to  others,  to  deter  them  from  attempting  to 
bring  in  cattle. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  war,  and  the  troops  were  direct¬ 
ed  to  annex  the  Cochin  state,  and  imprison  the  Dewan  of  Tra¬ 
vancore.  But  oh  February  7th,  1809,  the  Cochin  Minister,  or 
Paliat  Achen,  sued'  for  pardon,  promising  to  surrender  all  arms, 
with  the  exception' of  two  small  guns,  and  five 'hundred  muskets> 
which  were  only  to  be  retained,  to  do  honour  to  the  Rajah  :  and 
also  agreeing,  to  increase  the  subsidy,  to  Rs.  276,037  annually. 

He  was  then  ordered  to  resign  his  administration,  and  proceed  - 
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to  Bombay.  This  he  promised  to  do,  but  went  to  Trichoor  instead, 
from  which  place  he  was  obliged  to-  be  conveyed  to  Bombay  by 
force.  After  the  installation  of  the  new  Dewan,  Kuniye  Krisht- 
nen  Menon,  a  fresh  treaty  was  entered  into  :  all  Fortresses,  and 
Military  stores,  being  handed  over  to  the  British.  But  the  state 
still  continued  unquiet,  the  new  Dewan  was  restless,  and  (appeared 
influenced  by  the  same  hostile  counsels,  that  had  ruined  his  prede¬ 
cessor.  Constant  disputes '  occured,  between  the  Rajah  who  was 
friendly  to  the  British,  and  the  Dewan :  whilst  the  whole  country 
was  in  a  discontented,  turbulent  state. 

The  Dewan  was  in  consequence  removed,  and  his  duties  under 
taken  by  Col.  Munro,  the  Resident,  until  a  trust- worthy  successor 
could  be  found.  The  Rajah  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  tins  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  stated  his  conviction,  that  it  was. the  only  one  capable  Qf 
restoring  order,  and  reducing  the  country  to  tranquility  :  adding, 
that  lie  had  passed  his  time  in  reading  the  Shastras,  and  in  medita¬ 
tion  :  thajf now  liis  days  were  drawing  to  a  close,  and  he  felt,  that  ha 
was  incapable  of  personally  undertaking  these  onerous  duties  : 
whilst  the  next  in  succession,  was  too  young  and  inexperienced,  to 
do  so.  He  was  consequently  convinced,  that  committing  his  coun¬ 
try,  temporarily  to  the  care  of  the  British,  was  only  an  act.  of  jus¬ 
tice  to  his  subjects,  whilst  at  the  same  time,  it  was  gratifying  to 
himself. 

The  Resident  at  once  commenced  retrenchments  by  reducing  his 
own  allowances,  and  those  of  the  other  European  officials  :  many 
forms  were  introduced,  especially  affl^igst  the  unscrupulous  and  extor¬ 
tionate  revenue  Collectors  :  whilst  the  Brahmans  who  were  eating  up 
the  finances  of  the  country,  were  shorn  of  some  of  their  emoluments 
The  British  government,  on  August  16th,  1814,  gave  up  all  control 
over  Christians,  residing  in  the  Cochin  and  Travancore  states  :  in 
order  that  in  future,  there  should  be  no  distinction  between  them, 
and  their  fellow-subjects,  as  it  appeared  that  there  existed,  a  jealous 
and  antagonistic  feeling  against  them,  occasioning  many  disputes 
whilst  the  under  Officials  treated  them  harshly,  whenever  they  had 
an  opportunity.  As  a  matter  of  conciliation  to  the  Christians 
they  were  allo-ived  to  lay  any  complaints  before  the  Resident,  and 
Christian  Judges  were  appointed  to  all  Courts  of  justice.  Unfor- 
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tunately  this  excellent  arrangement,  which  has  acted  so  beneficially, 
was  met  by  the  Christians  in  a  very  hostile  spirit:  they  refused  to 
either  submit  to  the  Rajah’s  authority,  or  to  pay  then-  taxes,  and 
frequent  riots  and  disturbances  ensued. 

In  1818,  the  subsidy  was  reduced  to  two  lacs,  with  the  proviso, 
that  should  this  sum  not  be  forthcoming  at  the  appointed  time,  the 
English  are  at  liberty  to  annex  the  country:  giving  the  Rajah  and 
his  Family,  Rupees  35,000,  and  one  fifth  of  the  surplus  revenue : 
from  that  period,  uninterrupted  harmony  has  prevailed. 

His  Highness  Rava  Virmah  *  the  Moota  Tumbaran,  (the  designa¬ 
tion  by  which  Cochin  Rajahs  are  inown,)  the  present  Rajah,  ascend¬ 
ed  the  musnud,  on  May  5th,  1853,  when  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

The  succession  descends  in  the  female  line,  the  eldest  nephew  by 
the  sister’s  side,  being  the  heir  to  the  musnud.  Should  there  be  none, 
such,  the  eldest  female  Tumbaran,  ascends  as  Regent,  until  the 
birth  of  a  son  in  the  family.  Females  may  be_adopted,  to  carry  on 
the  line  of  succession,  should  there  be  any  danger  of  its  extinction 
The  members  of  the  present  Royal  family,  are  as  follows : — Sisters  of 
the  Rajah,  H.  H.  Goonjee  Amah  Tumbaran,  born  in  1814. '  H.  II. 
Coonjee  Pillah  Tumbaran,  born  in  1822.  H.  H.  Goonjee  Kara  Tum¬ 
baran,  born  in  1832,  and  H.  H.  Mungoo  Tumbaran,  born  in  1839. 

Nephews  and  Heirs,  II.  H.  Rama  Wurmah,  Ellia  Rajah  of  Cochin, 
born  May  11th,  1835.  H.  II.  Veer  a  Kerala  Wurmah,  first  prince,  born 
in  184 5.  H.  H.  Rama  Wurmah,  second  prince,  bom  in  1848.  H. 
H.  Veera  Kerala  Wurmah ,  third  prince,  born  in  1850.  H.  II. 
Rama  Wurmah,  fourth  prince,  Aa  in  1852.  H.  H.  Saves  Wunnah, 
fifth  prince,  horn  in  1853.  H.  H.  Veera  Kerala  Wurmah,  sixth 
prince,  born  in  1854,  and  H.  H.  Saves  Wurmah,  seventh  prince, 
bom  in  1859. 

The  Rajahs  of  Cochin,  for  the  last  three  centuries,  have  been  as 
follows.  Veera  Kerala  died  28th  "April,  1549:  Rajah  and  two 
Princes  slain  in  a  battle  with  the  Samorin  January  27th,  1565  :  the 

*  In  olden  times,  the  Cochin  Kajali,  had  the  token  of  unlimited  power  car¬ 
ried  before  llim:  consisting  of  the  branch  of  a  cocoanut  tree,  the  lower  end  of 
which,  was  bound  with  a  bandage,  leaving  the  top  quite  free.  Petty  Princes, 
if  subject  to  any  higher  authority,  were  obliged  to  have  the  branch  bound  at 
each  end. 
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next  Rajah,  killed  in  battle  at  Poodiakavoo,  February  10th,  1565  : 
A  Rajah,  (who  went  to  Benares,)  died  May  3rd,  1601  :  Veera  Ke¬ 
rala,  died  April  25th,  1615  :  Ravi  Virmah,  died  September  30th, 
1 624 :  the  next  at  Cochin,  July  1 1th,  1 637  :  Ms  successor  at  Trichoor, 
February  2nd,  1645  :  the  succeeding  one,  at  Irinyalacooday,  July  4tli, 
1646  :  Veerya  Arya,  at  Cochin,  January  27th,  1665  :  the  next,  on 
June  1st,  1697 :  his  successor  at  Tirroovullah,  November  22nd,  .1697  : 
the  next  at  Trichoor,  October  25th,  1722  :  another,  on  April  19th, 
1742  :  Rama  Vurmah ,  died  at  Cooreckaad,  January  7th,  1746  :  the 
next,  at  Tripoonterali,  January  1st,  1750  :  the  next,  at  Q»ehin,  Au¬ 
gust  16th,  1760:  his  successor,  at  Tripoonterah,  September  24th, 
1775  :  the  next  of  small  pox,  August  13th,  1790  :  Virolam  Tumba- 
ran  about  1798  :  Rama  Vurmah,  died  at  Trichoor,  September 
28  th,  1805  :  Rama  Vurmah,  died  at  Vellarapully,  January  14th, 
1809  :  Veera  Kerala,  died  at  Tripoonterah,  August  6th,  1828  :  Rama 
Vurmah,  died  at  Tripoonterah,  November  8th,  1837 :  Rama  Vurmah, 
died  at  Irinyalacooday,  31st  May,  1842:  Rama  Vurmah,  died  at 
Trichoor,  July  10th,  1851  :  Veera  Kerala,  died  of  Ihiall  pox,  at 
Benares,  February  22nd,  1853*. 

The  reign  of  His  Highness,  Rava  Virmah,  the  present  Rajah,  has 
been  marked  by  a  series  of  reforms  ;  the  general  prosperity  of  Ms 
subjects,  is  now  nearly  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  people  residing 
in  the  neighbouring  British  possessions.  He  has  also  shown  his 
wisdom,  in  not  adopting  the  English  abolition  of  compulsory  labour, 
a  law  doubtless  very  beneficial,  in  large  towns  like  Calcutta,  Madras, 
and  Bombay;  but  hardly  suited  to  wilds  of  Malabar,  where  com¬ 
bination  takes  the  place  of  competition. 

The  laws  for  the  Administration  of  Justice,  have  since  1833,  been 
much  the  same  as  in  the  British  territory  :  perhaps  in  some  cases 
not  qifite  so  tardy  in  obtaining  decisions  :  but' in  others,  especially 
criminal  proceedings,  dragging  over  a  long  and  weary  course  of  time. 
The  prisoner  awaits  his  sentence,  sometimes  for  years,  and  then  at 
last  meets  the  doom  of  death;  such  protracted  misery,  is  happily 
unknown .  in  the  British  territories.  A  singular  custom  has 

*  The  above  list,  is  compiled  from  one  furnished  by  T.  Shrmgooiiy  Menon 
Esq.,  the  Dewaii  of  Cochin.  Adoption  occurred  A,  D,  1689  according  to  the 
^Dulch  records  o£  Cochin. 
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prevailed  from  olden  times  of  never  putting  either  women  or 
Brahmans  to  death ;  no  matter  how  horrible  a  murder,  or  even  a 
series  of  them  they  may  have  committed,  they  escape  with  per¬ 
petual  imprisonment,  as  their  heaviest  punishment.  In  prison,  the 
difference  between  those  who  are  confined  for  murder,  and  others, 
is ;  that  the  former,  have  irons  on  their  arms,  as  well  as  legs. 

The  ancient  laws  respecting  judicial  cases,  now  obsolete,  are  inter¬ 
esting,  from  being  entirely  the  result  of  Native  legislation,  and  carri¬ 
ed  out  by  Native  officials  :  a  short  summary  of  them  is  therefore 
given.  Hindus  were  formerly  tried,  according  to  the  laws  laid 
down  in  the  Shastras;  Mahomedans,  by  those  in  the  Koran;  and 
Christians  by  persons  of  their  own  creed.  The  Hindus  being  the 
most  numerous  class,  and  that  of  the  ruling  powers,  are  referred  to 
in  the  following  account : — 

Courts  of  Justice,  were  nominally  open  at  all  hours,  and  on  most 
days,  being  only  closed  on  some  few  holidays.  The  evidence  of 
women,  slaves,  and  persons  of  infamous  character,  was  inadmissible. 
Chogans  being  comprehended  under  the  designation  of  slaves,  the  • 
evidence  of  what  is  now  the  largest  proportion  of  the  community, 
was  then  unavailable.  The  laws  were  founded,  on  the  dogmas  of 
the -Brahmaqjjpal  faith,  and  no  independent  code  appears  to  have 
existed.  Questions  involving  religious,  or  moral  differences,  were 
judged  by  a  council  of  Brahmans,  with  the  High  Priest  at  their 
head  :  the  Eajah  also  had  a  seat  with  them,  and  the  last  vote. 

The  Adigarhi  or  local  Magistrate,  at  times  made  a  circuit,  attended 
by  four  soldiers :  and  punished,  eertain  minor  offenders  on  the  spot. 
Cases  of  a  more  heinous  description,  were  tried  in  a  species  of  Court  of 
Justice,  in  the  house  of  the  Magistrate,  which  was  invariably  near  a 
temple,  some  of  the  Brahmans  being  always  members  of  the  Court  : 
here  cognizance  was  taken,  of  all  civil  and  criminal  affairs,  ekcept 
those  against  the  laws  of  caste,  and  morality.  These  Courts  were 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Northern,  and  Southern  Lieutenants, 

( Karrialcars )  of  the  Kingdom,  who  acted  according  to  orders  received 
from  the  Eajah  through  the  head  Karriakar.  .  Eobbery  was  rather 
rare  offence,  but  falsehood,  and  perjury,  so  common,  that  torture  was 
frequently  found  necessary,  to  induce  witnesses  to  state  the  facts ,  or 
■prisoners  to  confess  their  crimes.  , 
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Tlie  most  heinous  offences,  and  hardened  offenders,  were  punished 
by  death.  If  the  criminal  were  a  Hair,  persons  of  his  own  caste,  had 
the  privilege  of  despatching  him :  if,  of  a  lower  station,  that  office 
fell  to  the  executioner,  and  was  almost  invariably  effected  by  hanging. 

Death  was  decreed,  for  slaying  a  man  of  a  higher  caste,  killing  a 
cow,  committing  treason,  exciting  insurrections,  or  wounding  so 
severely  as  to  draw  blood.  The  same  sentence  was  parsed  on  any 
low  caste  man,  who  should  form  a  fugitive  connection,  with 
the  wife  of  'a  Brahman:  on  any  person  robbing  either  a  tem¬ 
ple,  or  the  Kaj all’s  treasury;  committing  great,  or  highway 
robbery :  breaking  into  houses,  or  being  guilty  of  petty  larceny, 
for  the  third  time.  Murderers,  if  of  low  caste,  were  either  hung, 
or  suspended  by  a  hook  through  the  chin.  Ho  sentence  of  death 
was  put  in  execution,  until. the  culprit  had  himself  acknowledged  its 
justice  :  but  if  he  took  too  long  in  reflecting  on  the  subject,  torture 
was  employed  to  convince  him. 

Should  a  murderer  have  absqonded,  the  corpse  of  the  victim,  was 
burnt  inside  the  house  of  the  former,  whose  relations  had  to  provide 
for  the  family  of  the  dead,  during  the  period  of  mourning,  which 
lasted  about  a  fortnight.  The  murderer  wras  now  outlawed,  and  every 
one  who  met  him,  was  justified  in  slaying  him.  ^ 

Hairs  were  not  always  subject  to  the  above  laws.  If  a  Nair 
killed  any  person,  of  a  lower  caste  than  himself  without  the  Bajah’s 
order  to  do  so,  he  was  fined  Bs.  400,  and  was  obliged  to  promise, 
not  to '  commit  a  similar  offence,  or  in  case  of  doing  so,  to.  suffer 
death  without  a  murmur.  If  he  pounded  another,  he  bad  to  pay 
his  expenses,  until  he  was  cured:  but  if  two  persons  were  both 
wounded  when  fighting,  each  had  to  maintam  himself. 

Next  to  the  punishment  of  death,  that  of  slavery,  was  the  most 
severe.  It  was  principally  reserved  for-  females,  reprieved  from 
execution.  Should  the  conduct  of  a  Brahmanee  woman,  have  been 
light  with  a  low  caste  man,  she  was  tried  by  Brahmans,  and  if 
found  guilty,  became  the  Bajah’s  slave.  A  low  caste  woman, 
allowing'  any  improper  intinmey  with  a  Brahman,  was  sold  to  the 
Moplahs.  ' 

Incorrect  Brahmanee  women,  were  punished,  by  loss  of  caste  :  as 
also  were  Brahmans,  for  theft,  or  eating  with  those  of  inferior 
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caste  :  and  though  they  were,  and  still  are  permitted  to  form  fugitive 
connections  with  Hair  women,  and  act  as  Fathers  to  their  families  : 
they  were  not,  neither  are  they  now  allowed  to  -  form  intimacies, 
with  those  of  a  lower  grade. 

Minor  offences,  were  less  severely  sentenced  :  thus,  the  penalty 
for  petty  thefts,  was  the  restoration  of  the  article,  and  a  certain 
number  of  lashes  on  the  hack.  The  extent  of  the  punishment,  being 
increased,  according  to  the  number  of  times,  the  offence  was  com¬ 
mitted  ;  in  some  instances,  mutilation  of  a  finger,  or  a  hand,  was 
inflicted.  The  Rajah  of  Cochin,  in  1793,  reported,  that  in  his 
State,  “  if  any  one  commit  a  small  theft,  he  is  to  be  kept  for  six  ’ 
“  months,  or  a  year,  in  confinement :  after  being  so  exemplarily 
“  punished,  and  a  fine  taken  from  him,  a  little  of  his  flesh,  or  his 
“  nose,  is  cut  off,  and  he  is  set  at  liberty.”, 

At  one  period,  drunkards,  and  persons  who  sold  arrack,  opium, 
or  bhang,  were  condemned  to  lose  their  property.  Smugglers,  espe¬ 
cially  of  pepper,  were  punished  by  the  loss  of  their  noses  and  ears ; 
hut  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  this  sentence  was  commuted  to 
imprisonment.  Probably  these  evaders  of  the  revenue,  carried  on  the 
same  system,  as  the  smugglers  of  the  present  day  :  who,  in  British 
Cochin,  are  divided  into  three  strong  gangs:  one  of  which,  always 
proceeds  by^he  sea  s  another  by  the  backwater :  and  a  third  by 
land.  They  first  endeavour  to  pass  by  bribery,  and  consequently 
are  rarely  obliged  to  resort  to  force.  It  appears,  that  during  the 
last  eighty  years,  Natives  in  this  part  of  India,  have  been  impaled 
alive,  for  selling  cows  to  Europeans.  ' 

All  matters  of  a  religious  nature,  were  determined  by  a  council  of 
Brahmans :  as  were  also  subjects  relating  to  marriages,  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  daughters,  and  every  species  of  offence  against  caste ;  as 
well  as  hatred,  enmity,  assaults,  in  which  blood  had  not  been  drawn, 
and  quarrels  between  parents  and  children.  In  some  of  these  cases, 
in  which  decision  was  no  easy  matter,  the  parties  occasionally  sub¬ 
mitted  to  trials  by  ordeal  *  These  were  of  several  kinds,  and  will 
be  described,  amongst  the  manners  and  customs. 

*  A  late  Governor  of  Madras,  about  1860,  when  making  a  tour  of  the  Presi- 
'  deucy,  was  expected  at  Tanjore.  The  Brahmans  accordingly  met,  and  agreed 
to  petition,  that  trials  ly  ordeal  should  be  reestablished,  such  being  a  part  of  ^ 
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Wlien  a  person-  was  to  be  arrested  for  debt,  the  Judge  sent  an 
official,  who  drew  a  circle  on  the  ground  with  a  stick,  around  the 
prisoner,  charging  him,  in  both  the  Rajah’s  name,  and  the  Judges’, 
not  to  quit  it,  until  his  creditor  was  satisfied,  either  by  payment  or 
security.  Breaking  this  circle,  was  punished  by  death,  dr  'outlawry 
If  this  plan  for  enforcing  payment  did  not  succeed,  a  sharp  stone 
was  placed  on  the  prisoner’s  head,  and  heavier  ones  continually  piled 
above  it,  so'  that  in  time,  if  he  refused  to  satisfy  the  claim,  his  skull 
was  broken  in,  and  death  ensued.  If  the-  debtor  were  inside  his 
house,  a  wand  of  green  twigs,  was  placed  in  the  door  way,  or 
hushes  of  green  shrubs,  were  fastened  to  a  stick,  and  secured  on  the 
door,  which  precluded  any  one  from  crossing  the  threshold. 

The  Judicial  Department  at  the  present  time  is  composed  as 
follows : — for  Civil  Justice,  one  1st  Judge,  a  Hindu  :  one  2nd  Judge, 
an  European :  and  one  Shastry.  There  are  two  Zillah  Courts,  one 
■  at  Ernaeollum,  the  other  at  Trichoor:  the  composition  of  each  of 
which  is  the  same.  Though  a  European  or  Eurasian,  always  enters 
as  2nd  Judge,  he  is  eligible  for  promotion  to  the  higher  post:  but  in 
that  case,  the  office  of  2nd  Judge  must  be  held  by  a  Hindu.  There 
are  two  Moonsiff’s  Courts,  one  at  Chittoor,  the  other  at  Angikaimul. 

Criminal  Justice. — -In  police  cases,  the  Dewan  is  Chief  Magistrate, 
and  the  Talook  Tassildais  are  Police  Officers.  Should  the  crime 
have  been  a  serious  one,  the  case  is  referred  to  the  Zillah  Criminal 
Court,  which  is  empowered,  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  to  the 
extent  of  36  stripes  with  a  rattan,  or  to  fine  as  high  as  the  sum  of 
.  Rupees  200 :  and  also,  to  take  security,  to  the  amount  of  Rs.:  500,  for 
one' year.  Any  cases  believed  to  merit  heavier  punishments,  than  the 
above,  are  committed  to  the  Sessions’  Court  at  Ernaeollum,  which  is 
presided  over  by  one  of  -  the  2nd  Appeal  Court  Judges.  Here  they 
have  power  to  inflict  48  stripes,  to  imprison  for  7  years  with  hard 
labour,  and  to  take  security  for  good  conduct  for  three  years,  to  the 
amount  of  Rs.  500.  The  Sessions’  Court  can  refer  cases  to  the 

tlieir  religiun :  and  a  proclamation  had  stated,  that  the  various  religions  were 
to  be  exercised  without  restraint.  Checking  ordeals,  had  therefore  been  a 
hardship,  under  which  their  religion  was  still  suffering,  and  consequently  an 
injustice  :  and  they  prayed  for  the  removal  of  the  prohibition  on  them.  Sub¬ 
sequently  other  councils  prevailed,  and  the  petition  was  not  presented. 
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Appeal  Court.,  when  they  are  tried  by  the  two  Judges,  and  the  Sluts- 
try.  The  power  of  this  Court  is  unlimited,  but  no  heavier  punish¬ 
ment,  than  14  years’  imprisonment,  can  be  carried  out,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Rajah,  and  sentences  of  death,  must  be  also  confirmed 
by  the  British  Resident,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Government, 
of  Madras.  There  are  two  jails,  one  'at  Ernacollum,  and  the  other  at 
Triclioor;  and  they  each,  generally  contain,  about  eighty  prisoners. 

Slavery  had  been  from  the  earliest  ages,  an  institution,  both  in. 
Travancore  and  Cochin,  and  was  only  abolished  in  1854.  It  is  not 
improbable,  that.  many,  of  these  miserably  debased  slaves,  are  still 
unaware  of  the  Ghange  in  their  condition,  and  do  not  understand 
that  they  cannot  now  be  legally  sold  as  cattle,  or  made  over  with 
the  estate,,  upon  which  they  work.  “  This  measure  was  never  at- 
“  tended  with  any  advantage,  even  to  the  poor  slaves,  for  whose 
“  benefit  the  concession  was  intended.  Deprived  of  even  the  most 
“  distant  contact  with  their  high  caste  proprietors,  and  prevented 
“  from  appearing  in  places  of  public  resort,  they  are  confined  by 
“  force  of  circirmstances,  to  them  swampy  fields,  on  a  level  with  the 
“  brute  creation.  To  such  a  class,  freedom  is  no  boon.”  '  In  1854,.; 
there  were  6,589  slaves  in  the  Cochin  State,  or  including  soil  slaves, 
above  fifty  thousand,  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  entire  population. 

In  course  ojf  time,  the  revenue  has  considerably  changed,  wherein,; 
the  reforms  of  the  Mahomedan  conquerors,  have  no  doubt  effected 
much  good.  To  prove  a  sovereign  right  over  a  territory^  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  evideneej  that  the  person  has  received,  “  either  customs, 
“  or  Poorespandmm,  (the  essential  attributes  of  dominion  in  Mala- 
“  bar,)  for  the  country.”  Previous  to  the  Mussulman  invasion,  the 
Brahmans  and  Hairs,  were  the  only  landowners,  and  large  landhold¬ 
ers  in  Malabar,  with  the  exception  of  the  Rajahs,  who  had  some 
estates  for  their  maintenance,  and  certain  religious  establishments  , 
were  likewise  thus  provided  for.  The  revenue  of  the  Malabar  Ra? 
jaha,  was  not  at  first  a  fixed  one,  as  they  called  upon  their  vassals 
for  military  service.  A  land  tax  was  unknown.  Extraordinary 
emergencies -called  for  extraordinary  contributions,  hut  these  were 
rarely  exacted,  except  to  meet  a  foreign  invader.  . 

•  As  times  rolled  on,  another  system  gradually  supervened;  the 
Rajahs  levied  from  the,  lands,  (exempting  those  belonging  to  the 
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temples,  and  to  Brahmans,)  a  settled  revenue  in  money,  or  kind, 
equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  produce.  They  also  received  the  crops  from 
the  crown  lands,  and  the  customs  on  trade,  and  import  and  export , 
duties  as  well  as  fines  for  offences,  and  protection  money,  or  a 
kind  of  black  mail,  levied  on  the  subjects  of  neighbouring  Princes  : 
also  the  estates  of  all  (with  the  exception  of  Brahmans,)  who  died 
without  heirs  :  and  a  species  of  poll  tax,  upon  the  living.  Presents 
had  also  to  be  given,  at  the  two  great  festivals  of  Onram  and  Vishoo. 
All  precious  metals  or  stones  which  might  be  discovered  were 
■  claimed  as  Royalties,  as  also  elephants  when  alive,  or  tlicir  tusks 
when  found  dead.  Cardamoms,  teak,  jack  and  bkekwood  trees  : 
ebony,  bamboos,  honey,  and  wax  :  the  skins  of  tigers,  the  fins  of 
sharks,  and  the  wrecks  of  stranded  vessels.  In  the  territories  of  the 
Samorin,  (but  whether  also  hi  Cochin  is  unknown,)  a  certain  share 
of  the  estates  of  all  who  died,  went  to  the  crown. 

At  a  still  later  period,  another  plan  was  enforced,  and  in  addition 
to  the  articles  named  as,  Royalties,  and  the  presents  received  at  tire 
feasts  of  Vishoo  and  Ornurn,  about  half  the  crops  from  the  land, 
were  claimed  as  the  property  of  Government.  The  farmer  received 
his  rice,  for  seed,  .and  the  produce  wns  considered  to  increase  ten 
times  ;  "five  and  a  half  shares  of  which  went  to  the  cultivator,  or 
tenant,  and  the  remaining  four  and  a  half  were  divide^  between  the 
Government,  and  the  Bralnnau  landlord,  the  first  having  two-tlnrds, 
the  latter  ono-thircL  In  betel-nut,  pepper,  eocoanut,  and  jack  fruit, 
the  cultivator  had  only  half :  because  there  was  not  rnu'ch  trouble 
in  looking  after  them. 

In  1762*  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  levied  duties  on  the  following 
scale,  around  the  Port  of  Cochin:  one-eighth  of  eocoanut,  and  fruit 
bearing  trees :  three-tenths  of  the  paddy;  the  eocoanut  trees  were 
estimated  at  two  poothens,  (one  anna,  eight  pie,)  rent :  betel-nut  trees 
at  a  quarter  of  a  poothen  ;  jaektrees  at  eight  poothens  :  -  but  this  was 
not  paid  upon  freehold  property,  which  was  .  untaxed.  There  were 
great  complaints,  that  the  Kevenue  Officers  exacted  too  much,  whilst 
they  on  their  part  declared  that  they  could  collect  nothing..  The 

.  *  Acoording  to  a  treaty,  between  Mr.  Van  Angolbeck,  Governor  of  Cochin 
and  the  Kaj ah  of  Cochin,  dated,  October  11th,  1762.  Government  McCords  of 
.  Cochin.  M,  S,  S. 
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Rajah  also  claimed  tolls  on  the  backwater,  upon  rice  going  into 
Cochin,  for  which  purpose  he  5ad  chowkios  at  Angikaimul,  Vypeen, 
Balghatty,  and  Paloorte  :  but  produce  which  had  once  paid  custom, 
was  exempt  from  further  toll. 

Hyder  for  the  short  time  his  people  held  Trichoor,  and  the  sur-  ; 
rounding  territory,  would  allow  no  land  to  go  untaxed,  not  even  : 
those  set  aside  for  the  maintenance  of  the  temples,  or  other  places 
of  worship.  Tippoo  in  his  turn,  followed  the  same  course,  and 
subsequently  destroyed  all  pepper  vinos,  and  cocoanut  trees,  as  lie 
believed,  Suoli  a  proceeding  would  keep  away  European  merchants 
from  Malabar.-  This  wanton  destruction,  was  carried  to  such  an 
extent,  that  in  the  Calicut  district,  in.  1793,  not  one  pepper  vine  in 
fifty,  was  found  standing,  and  the  destruction  of  cocoanut  trees,  had 
also  been  enormous. 

About  the  year  1778,  large  tracts  of  land  were  cleared,  reclaimed 
'and  planted  by  private  persons,  in  the  Cochin  State  :  they  holding, 
the  ground  rent  free,  until  the  trees  began  to  bear,  when  a  small 
ground  rent  was  imposed  :  because  according  to  the  Hindu  laws  of 
Cochin,  it  is  wicked  to  part  with  land  entirely,  excepting  to  a 
Brahman..  This  was  continued  until  1793,  when  the  Rajali  after, 
consultation  with  the  Dutch,  on  the  best  means  of  raising  money, 
to  pay  Bis  subsidy,  placed  a  tax  of  12J  per  cent,  oil  the  produce  of 
the  trees,  and  30  per  cent,  on  that  of  rice  cultivation.  In  :  1802, 
money  was  again  urgently  required,  and  the  Rajah  resumed  all 
these  lands,  which  however  owing,  to  the  indifference  of  the  officials, 
and  the  damage  often  wantonly  perpetrated,  by  the  late  owners,  soon 
again  became  waste  :  consequently  it  was  judged  advisable,  to  re-farm 
them  out,  at  a  lower  rate,  than  in  1793. 

After  a  time,  the  Sircar,  or  Native  State,  found  that  it  was  a 
loser,  by  receiving  rent  in  produce,  as  in  the  event  of  bad  seasons,  1 
it  obtained  nothing  ;  so  a  fixed  amount,  payable' in  money,  was  deter¬ 
mined  upon,  computed  according  to  the  productiveness  of  the  land, 
.and  the  value  of  the  rice.'  In  1858,  a  revision  of  the  value  of  the 
measure  of  rice,  was  made,  the  cost  of.  which  had  much  risen  :  this 
increased  the  revenue,  by  20  per  cent. 

The  laud  revenue,  of  the  Cochin  State,  for  forty-eight,  years,  or 
from  1812  to  1850-GO,  has  risen  from  320,000,  to  Rupees  474,147. 
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There  is  one  curious  exemption  from  house  taxation,  a  Brahman 
cannot  be  taxed  for  the  dwelling  in  rihich  he  resides. 

Up  to  the  year  1836,  transit  duties  were  levied  upon  all  articles, 
which  passed  from  one  Talook  to  another  :  a  most  irritating  system, 
both  to  Merchants,  and  Travellers,  and  consequently  obstructive  to 
trade,  Chowkies  were  placed  in  all  directions,  and  Peons  stationed 
in  them,  to  examine  the  boats  :  they  levied  a  species  of  black  mail 
on  the  boatmen,  and  detained  them  as  long  as  they  liked.  This 
injudicious  tax  was  abolished,  and  in  1847;  the  Customs  were  exclu¬ 
sively  frontier  and  sea-duties  :  whilst  British  produce  going  from 
one  British  possession  to  another  passed  toll  free.  Tire  yearly 
revenue,  of  the  Cochin  State  from  1800  to  1811  was  four  and 
three  quarter  laes  of  rupees  :  to  1821,  seven  and  a  quarter  :  to  1831, 
seven  and  a  half  :  to  1841,  seven  and  three  quarters  :  to  1851,  nine  ; 
and  to  1859,  nine  and  a  quarter. 

The  largest  source  of  revenue,  were  the  monopolies,  consisting  of’ 
tobacco  and  salt :  the  latter  of  which,  was  originated  in  1810. 
Cardamoms  and  pepper  are  so  little  cultivated,  that  monopolies  on 
them  have  never  realised  sums  in  Cochin,  as  in  the  Travancore  State. 
The  chief  monopolies  therefore  consist  in  the  purchase  of  tobacco 
and  salt,  which  are  disposed  of,  at  advanced  rates  to  the  people* 

Many  little  vexatious  duties,  have  been  swept  away.  In  1847, 
that  on  the  second  crop  of  paddy,  which  amounted  annually  to 
Rs.  9,676  *was  given  up,  as  also  some  other  small  imposts;  the  soil¬ 
ing  price  of  tobacco  was  reduced  one-sixth,  and  also  again,  another 
sixth  in  the  year  1852.  Amongst  the  items  of,  expenditure,  there  is 
one  which  appears  curious  :  viz.,  that  for  feeding  Brahmans,  but  this 
is  regarded  as  a  religious  duty.  The:  expenditure  for  public  works, 
[excluding  the  last  three  years,]  has  been  annually  as  much  as  half  a 
lae  of  Rupees. 

In  1840,  when  General  Cullen  became  Resident,  the  Revenue  from 
all  sources  was  7  lacs.  The  oocoanut  trees  increased,  and  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  country  augmented  so  much,  that  no  additional  bur¬ 
thens  were  required,  and  taxes  could  be  remitted,  On  his  retirement 
in  1860,  after  a  most  prosperous  administration,  the  revenue  was  9 

*  Whilst  these  pages  were  going  through  the  Press,  the  tobaepo  monopoly 
„was  abolished,  August  15th,  1882 ;  and  a  .license  tax,  imposed  in  lieu  of  it. 
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lacs,  whilst  a  reserve  of  ten  lacs,  had  accumulated  in  the  Government 
securities. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  various  reforms  which  have 
successively  been  instituted.  At  Ernacollum,  a  small  English  School 
for  40  boys  has  been  established,  another  at  Trichoor  for  20,  and  a 
third  at  Mutteucherry  for  the  Jews.  There  are  six  vernacular  schools 
maintained  by  the  Smear  in  different  Talooks,  irrespective  of  about 
300  private  ones.  Hospitals  have  been  erected;  and  subscriptions 
to  charities  have  formed  a  part  of  the  policy  of  this  enlightend 
state.  A  Conservator  of  Forests,  has  been  appointed,  and  lands  let 
for  coffee  plantations.  A  road  was  completed  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
Rajah,  at  the  expense;  of  the  State,  to  connect  Trichoor  with 
Palghaut,  so  that  cotton  could  be  brought  down  to  Cochin  for 
export,  from  the  Coimbatore  district,  and  screws  were  erected  by 
traders  in  the  town  for  preparing  it  for  shipment.  This  road  was 
then  continued  froiri  Trichoor  to  Kurriapudnam,  about  20  miles 
of^oehin,  and  from,  whence  water  communication  is  open  at  all  sea¬ 
sons. 

Following  up  improvements  to  the  present  day  ;  the  Rajah  with 
the  desire  of  advancing  the  interests  of  his  country,  has  drawn  out 
his  investments,  and  is  malting  a  noble  bridge  at  Shoranoor,  to  connect 
his  territory  with  the  railway.  The*  Ghauts  will  no  longer  be  a 
barrier  between  'Go chin  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  with  the  in- : 
creased  facilities  of  mingling  with  their  fellow-men  which  will  be 
afforded  the  people  of  this  state,  it  is  to  he  hoped,  that  many  local 
customs  may  soon  pass  into  oblivion,  and  only  be  found  amongst 
the  records  of  things  gone  by. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  PORTUGUESE  IN  COCHIN. 

Early  voyagers  to  India — Bartholomew  Dinz — Don  Vasca  deGama  arrives  at 
Calicut — Visits  Samovin— Returns  to  Europe — Cabral  takes  a  fleet  to  Calicut 
.  and  bombards  the  town— Sails  to  Cochin  and  establishes  a  factory — Do  Gama 
returns,  acts  most  inhumanly  at  Calicut — Proceeds  to  Cochin — Port  erected 
at  Cochin — Pacheco  Governor — Brutality  of  Gouzalo  Vaz — Albuquerque’s 
wars— First  Minister  of  Finance  despatched  to  Cochin  and  disastrous  results 
— De  Gama  returns  to  Cochin  where  he  dies — DeSousa  reduces  the  pay  of 
;  the  Military,  so  they  refuse  to  fight— Dutch  begin  to  appear  in  India — 
Government  employ  and  honours  publicly  sold— Dutch  take  Cochin* 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Europeans  began  to  specu¬ 
late  on  the  existence  of  unknown  lands,  and  enquire  into  the 
^•produce  of  distant  climes.  Eewards  stimulated  the  adventurous, 
America  and  other  regions  were  discovered,  and  inexhaustible 
wealth  appeared  within  the  grasp,  of  which-ever  nation  should 
prove  boldest  in  the  search."  There  was  one  peninsula  reputed'  to 
-  possess  fabulous  riches,  its  shores  were  believed  to  be  rolling  in 
gold,  its  hills  to  be  enriched  .with  precious  stones,  and  its  land 
everywhere  yielding  pepper,  ginger,  and  other  valuable  spices : 
this  wonderful  region  was  India,  said  to  be  peopled  by  a  dusky  and 
effeminate  race,  who  though  timorous  of  strangers,  were  ready  to 
barter,  their  rich  natural  and  artificial  productions,  for  simple  inex¬ 
pensive-articles  of  European  manufacture.  Columbus-  believed  that 
India  could  be  reached  by  steering  westward,  but  his  maps'  were 
rather  in  error,  respecting  longitude,  and  it  has  been  assorted,  that 
whilst  in  search  of  it,  he  stumbled  on  America. 

In  this  emulation  for  discoveries,  and  thirst  for  gain,  -which  sud¬ 
denly  Seized  on  the  nations  of  Europe,  .Portugal  bore  a  very  pro- 
r  lumcnt  part,  whilst  its  king  Henry,  stood  pre-eminent  amongst- 
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the  Princes  of  Christendom,  his  greatest  ambition  being  to  open  a 
route  to  India  by  sea,  with  which  view  he  spared  neither  trouble, 
nor  expense :  but,  although  the  various  expeditions  sent  out  by  him, 
made  many  discoveries  along  the  coasts  of  Africa,  he  was  not  des¬ 
tined  to  obtain  the  -object  of  his  wishes.  About  the  year  1486, 
John  II,  who  had  added  to  his  other  titles,  that  of,  “  Lord  of  Gui¬ 
nea,”  applied  to,  and  obtained  from  the  Pope,  a  grant  of  all  coun¬ 
tries,  lying  to  the  East,  which  should  be  discovered  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  or  even  by  any  other  nation.  All  Christian  Kings  and  Princes 
were  prohibited  from  intruding  on  such  lands,  which  were  bestowed 
by  hia  Holiness,  in  perpetuity,  on  the  Portuguese,  who  were  directed 
to  place  a  stone  cross,  six  feet  high,  on  any  spot  they  might  dis¬ 
cover  :  whilst  to  prevent  mistakes,  it  was  to  be  engraved  with  the 
name  of  the  discoverer,  and  the  arms  of  the  reigning  King. 

The  first  Adventurer  who  achieved  any  great  result,  was  Bartholo¬ 
mew  Diaz,  who  in  1486  succeeded  in  rounding  the  southern  extremity 
of  •Africa,  which,  lie  designated  “  the  Cape  of  Storms.”  But  whilst 
congratulating  himself,  upon  the  honour  and  glory  to  which  he 
should  attain,  as  the  discoverer  of  the  long  wished  for  route,  to 
India,  the  prize  eluded  His  grasp,  for  owing  to  a  failure  of  provisions 
lie  was  compelled  to  return. 

The  Monarch’s  hopes  ,  were  greatly  raised,  on  hearing  of  this  par¬ 
tial  success,  and  he  consequently  changed  the  name  of  “  the  Cape  of  • 
Storms,”  to  that  of  “  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.” 

Another  expedition  was  forthwith  planned,  and  volunteers  called 
for,  from  all  the  sea-port  Towns  ;  but  various  causes,  prevented  its 
being  carried  into  effect,  until  ten  years  later. 

A  suitable  Commander-  was  during  this  time  nominated,  in  Don 
Vasca  de  Gama,  who  was  appointed  Admiral  and  General  of  the 
Expedition.  He  was  a  man  of  noble  birth,  whose  indomitable- will 
knew  not  fear,  whose  opinion  brooked  not  control,  besides  being 
justly  celebrated,  for  his  courage,  and  experience,  on  the  seas. 

The  Squadron  under  De  Gama’s  command,  consisted  of  three  ves¬ 
sels  ;  the  Angel  Gabriel,  the  San  Raphael,  and  a- Caravel;  .besides 
a  provision  ship,  which  accompanied  them  only  as  far  as  a  place 
subsequently  known,  as  St.  Blaze,  where  she  -was  burnt,  and  the 
■  provisions,  distributed  amongst  the  other  vessels,  The  complement 
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of  the  fleet,  consisted  of  148  men.  Tliis  expedition  occasioned 
great  excitement,  it  was  regarded  by  many*  as  tempting  Providence ; 
and  it’s  total  annihilation,  confidently  predicted. 

But  Vasca  de  Gama,  was  not  a  man  to  be  deterred  by  such  prog¬ 
nostications,  he  took  leave  .  of  the  King,  and  accompanied  by  the 
Captains  of  the  other  two  vessels  under  his  command,  Paulo  de 
Gama,  and  Nicholas  Coello,  he  left  Lisbon  for  the  place  of  embark¬ 
ation.  They  were  preceded  by  some  monies,  of  “  OurLadyof  Belem,” 
chanting  prayers  for  their  safety,  and  followed  by  crowds  of  the 
inhabitants,  weeping,  and  lamenting  the  departure  of  relatives,  end 
friends,  whom  they  considered  doomed  to  certain  destruction. 

On  July  8th,  1497,  this  little  fleet,  destined  to  immortal  fame, 
bore  away  from  the  shore.  The  Cape  De  Veid  Islands,  having  been 
appointed  as  the  place  of  rendezvous  in  case  of  separation. 

Bartholomew  Diaz  accompanied  the  Squadron,  in  a  small  Caravel, 
until  August  3rd,  when  he  returned,  to  reporjrprogress  to  the  King. 
On  November  20th,  the  Cape  was  safely  doubled.  About  this  time 
very  stormy  weather  was  encountered,  on  which  the  sailors  and 
the  pilots  mutinied,  and  demanded  an  immediate  return  to  Portugal. 
The  officers,  however,  stood  by  De  Gama :  the  ringleaders  were  seized 
and  ironed,  when  the  remainder  submitted,  and  the  fleet  proceeded 
on  its  voyage.  On  March  25th,  they  arrived  at  St.  Blaze, .where  the 
provision  sliip  was  destroyed. 

•  In  March  1498  at  Mozambique,  a  pilot  was  procured,  to  take  the 
fleet  across  to  India,  but  he  carried  it  to  Bombaza,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  delivering  the  Christians,  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors.  '  For¬ 
tunately,  however,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  the  Admiral’s  ship 
ran  aground,  and  the  pilot  dreading  a  discovery  of  his  villainy,  jump¬ 
ed  overboard,  aud  swam  to  a  Moorish  vessel,  which  was  lying  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  Fleet.  This  first  aroused  De  Gama’s-  suspi¬ 
cion  of  treachery,  and  being  determined  to  know  the  truth,  without 
delay,  he  commenced  torturing  some  Mozambique  Moors,  whom  he 
had  on  board,  and  at  length  extorted  a  confession  from  them,  by 
pouring  boiling  hog’s  lard  upon  the  most  sensitive  parts  of  then- 
bodies  :  in  the  mean  time,  the  remainder  of  the  prisoners,  threw  them¬ 
selves  into  the  sea,  and  managed  to  effect(  their  escape.  The  crews 
then  joined  in  singing  the  “Salve  Regina,”  in  gratitude  for  their 
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■wonderful  deliverance  from  almost  certain  destruction,  at  tlie  conclu¬ 
sion,  of  winch,’  the  sick  are  said,  to  have  miraculously  recovered. 
When  the  flood  tide  set  in,  De  Gama’s  vessel  floated  off,  and  the  fleet 
sailed  away,  reaching  Melinda,  on  April  21st;  where  they  were  hospi¬ 
tably  received  by  the  King,  who  provided  them  with  a  pilot,  to  take 
them 'to  Calicut.  They  again  set  sail  on  April  21st,  and  on  May 
18th  sighted  India,  anchoring  before  Calicut,  on  May  20th,  1498.  ■ 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  crews,  at  the  sight  of  the  long  wished  for 
■shores  was  unbounded,  and  festivity  and  rejoicing,  were  the  order  of 
tjjo  day.  It  was  not  long  however,  before  several  boats  arrived  from 
the  shore,  filled  with  fishermen,  curious  to  ascertain,  from  whence  came 
these  strange  looking  vessels,  and  with  what  object  ?  Whilst  De  Gama 
and  his  companions  were  equally  astonished,  at  the  appearance  of  the 
nut  brown  Natives,  whose  scanty  clothing  did  not,  they  thought 
promise  a  rich  population. 

Calicut  was  at  that  time,  the  principal  town  on  the  Western  Coast 
of  India,  and  the  residence  of  the  Samorin,  the  King  of  the  spice 
country,  who  although,  a  Hindu,  was  reputed  to  bo  an  extremely  toler¬ 
ant  Monarch,  permitting  the  free  exercise  of  all  religions/  in  his  terri¬ 
tory.  It  was  also  th$  principal  place  of  resort,  for  Merchants  from 
Arabia,  many  of  whom  had  settled  there,  and  were  carrying  on  a 
flourishing  trade,  in  spices,  and  other  valuable  commodities. 

The  Samorin  was  a  very  wealthy  and  powerful  prince,  who  boast¬ 
ed  of  being  able  to  bring  30,000  men  into  the  field,  at  a  day’s  notice, 
and  100,000  in  three  days.  De  Gama  on  leaving  Portugal,  had  been 
permitted  to  carry  with  him,  some  condemned  convicts,  with  a  view 
of  .employing  them  .if  necessary,  on  any  dangerous  enterprises,' in 
-which  he  did  not  like  to  peril  the  lives  of  Ms  own  men.  He  now 
ordered’ one  of  these  felons,  to  return  with  the  fishermen,  in  order -to 
see  what  reception.. Europeans  might  expect,  from  the  Natives.  On 
landing,  the  convict  ,  was  immediately  surrounded  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Jhe  place,  who  ^ere  eager  to  gaze  at  one  of  these  strange  unknown 
foreigners,  who  had  so  unexpectedly  visited  their  shores.  As  they 
could  not  understand  Ms  language,  but  supposed-him  to-be  a  Moor,  they 
took  him  to  the  house  of  seme  Merchants  from  Tunis,  one  of  whom 
named  Boutaybo,  immediately  recognized  him  as  a  Portuguese,  and 
exclaimed  in  Rpainsli,  take  yon,  te/ui/  hrougbi  you  line.”  , 
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On  learning  that  they  had  come  by  sea  from  Portugal,  “  in  search 
of  Christians  and  spices,”  he  was  greatly  astonished,  and  inclined 
to  be  very  sceptical,  asking,  why,  if  tliis  route  really  were  practica¬ 
ble,  other  nations  had  not  also  availed  themselves  of  it  ?  But  at 
length  becoming  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  convict’s  statements, 
he  returned  with  him  to  the  fleet. 

On  reaching  the  Admiral’s  ship,  Bontaybo  saluted  him  with  these 
words,  “  good  luck  !  good  luck !  many  rubies,  many  emeralds !  Thou 
“  art  bound  to  give  God  thanks  for  having  brought  thee,  where 
“there  is  abundance  of  all  sorts  of  spices,  precious  stones,  and 
“  many  other  riches  of  the  world.” 

On  hearing  these  good  tidings  in  the  Spanish  language,  the  sailors 
are  said  to  have  shed  tears  of  joy.  A  long  conference  then  ensued, 
between  the  Moor,  and  De  Gama,  respecting  the  Samorin,  the  coun¬ 
try,  trade,  <fcc.,  which  determined  the  latter  on  immediately  des¬ 
patching  an  embassage  to  that  prince,  reporting  his  arrival,  and  soli¬ 
citing  an  interview. 

Bontaybo  undertook  to  act  as  Interpreter,. and  two  Portuguese 
accompanied  him  to  the  Monarch,  who  was  '  then  at  Ponany.  Therj 
were  graciously  received  by  the  Samorin,  wh#  appeared  gratified  at 
receiving  an  embassage,  in  the  name  of  a  Christian  King,  of  such  a 
distant  country,  soliciting  his  friendship  and  alliance.  He  listened 
attentively  to  the  account  of  their  voyage,  and  dismissed  them  with 
si  message  to  De  Gama,  to  the  effect,  that  he  heartily  welcomed  him 
and  his  people  to  his  dominions,  mid  would  be  happy  to  see  him 
whenever  he.  pleased.  He  also  sent  a  Pilot,  to  bring  the  vessels  safely 
into  the  harbour,  at  a  place  below  Calicut,  called  Pandarano  (Bey- 
poor!)  but  the  Admiral  deemed  it  more  prudent,  to  anchor  Iris  fleet 
outside  the  bar  at  that  place. .  . 

The  Cutwal  of  Calicut,  with  many  of  the  nobility,  and-  principal 
persons  of  the  State,  assembled  with  200  armed  Hairs,  ready  to 
escort  De  Gama,  to  the  Samorin  :  but  the  Admiral  excused  himself 
for  that,  night,  from  accompanying  them.  He  then  called  a  council 
of  his  officers,  and  communicated  Iris  intention  ,  of  visiting  tho  Samo¬ 
rin  on  the  following  day.  But  they  were  all,  especially  his  brother, 
very  averse  to  his  perilling  his  valuable  life,  amongst  those  of  whose 
-real  disposition  towards,  him,  he  knew  nothings  pointing  Out,  that 
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in  the  event  of  Ms  being  murdered,  none  of  them  would'  ever  suc¬ 
ceed  in  returning;  to  Europe,  and  that  the  benefits  of :  their  great 
discovery  would  be  lost. 

But  De  Gama’s  resolution  was  not  to  be  shaken,  and  be  indig¬ 
nantly  replied  to  their  remonstrances,  “  What !  shall  we  return  to 
“  Europe,  having  merely  accomplished  the  voyage,  and  anchored  off 
“  the  shores  of  India?  Shall  we  after  having  been  invited  to  visit 
“  tlie  prince,  sneak  away  like  cowards,  without  spices,  or  any  other 
“  proofs,  of  our  great  success  ?  No !  If  I  fall,  it  is  the  will  of  God : 
“  if  I  return  not  in  three  days,  ‘set  sail,  and  steer  for  Europe.” 

Accordingly  on  the  following  day,  he  landed  with  his  Interpreter^ 
Secretary,  and  ten  others,  leaving  st^pt  orders,  that  dirring  his 
absence  no  one  should  on  any  pretext,  ■  be  allowed  to  board  either  of 
the  vessels.  The  boat  which  took  them  to  the  shore,  was  gaudily 
decked  with  flags,  and  had  a  welL  armed  crew.  Orders  were  issued, 
that  a  fully  manned  boat,  should  lie  near  the  shore,  until  De  Gama’s 
return,  to  keep  up  communications  with  the  fleet :  and  that  Paulo 
De  Gama,  should  temporarily  assume  the  post  of  Captain  General. 
On  landing,  they  were.received  with  great  respect  by  tho  Cutwal,  and 
others.  . 

De  Gama,  and  the  Cutwal,  then  got  into  Tonjons,  and  started  for 
Calicut,  ,sfcpppiug  half  way  for  refreshments,  where  the  party  par¬ 
took  of  foiled  fish,  rice,  ghee,  mangoes,  and  figs.  They  then  em¬ 
barked  in  two  vessels,  lashed  together,  (evidently  a  jungar;)  on- their 
way;  they  stopped  at  a  Pagoda,  into  which  they  were  admitted,  be¬ 
lieving  it,  as  they  asserted,  to  be  a  Christian  Church  :  they  allowed 
the  Brahmans,  to  sprinkle  them  with  holy  water,  and  to  mark  their 
foreheads  with  sandal  wood,  and  they  then  prostrated  themselves 
bqfore  the  idols  which  they  mistook  for  rude>representations  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  other  Saints.  But  one  of  tlie. party  more  scrupulous 
than  the  rest  first  called  out,  “If  thefee  be  devils,  I  worship  not 
them,  but 'God  !”  . 

At  .  Calient,  they  entered  *  another  Pagoda,  and  again  worshipped 
the  images  !  an  immense  crowd 'had  assembled  to  see  the  strangers, 
and  at’  one  time  entirely  barred  their  progress,  But  at  this  spot  they 
were  fortunately  met  by  the  Cutwal’s  brother,  with  3000  Naira  who 
conducted  them  on  to  Calicut,  preceded  by  every  description  of  noisy 
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music,  trumpets,  drums,  and  horns,  varied  by  occasional  discharges 
from  a  camel  gun.  They  reached  the  palace  at  5  p.  m. 

At  the  entrance  they  were  received  by  some  of  the  chief  men, 
who  conducted  them  through  four  courts,  at  the  gate  of  each  of 
which,  ten  Peons  were  stationed,  armed  with  silver  mounted  staves. 
At  the  last  entrance,  they  were  met  by  the  chief  Brahman,  and  after 
having  embraced  him,  were  ushered  into  the  Samorin’s  presence.  On 
their  admission,  the  pressure  of  the  mob,  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the 
King,  became  so  great,  that  many  persons  were  trodden  to  death. 
The  hull  in  which  they  were  received,  was  of  a  semi-circular  form, 
surrounded  by  scats,  raised  one  above  another  ;  the  floor  was  covered 
with  a  carpet  of  green  velv^ 

.  The  Samorin,  who  was  of  advanced  years,  and  tall  in  stature,  was 
reclining  on  a  low  couch,  covered  with  a- doth  of  white  silk,  em¬ 
broidered  with  gold,  and  placed  on  a  dais  or  raised  part  of  the  floor : 
over  his  head,  was  a  rich  canopy.  He  wore  a  cap  adorned  with  pre¬ 
cious  stones  and  pearls ;  with  jewels  in  Iris  ears,  and  a  jacket  of  fine 
whitemushn, withbuttons  of  large  pearls,  the  button  holes  of  which  wore 
worked  with  gold  thread.  His  dress/  or  lower  cloth,  reached  from 
the  waist  to  the  knees,  his  fingers  and  toes  were  covered,  with  jewels, 
and  his  arms  with  rich  bangles.  On  a  table  close  by,  stood  a  shallow 
gold  basin  on  a  gold  stand,  containing  betel  for  him  to  chew  with  . 
the  nut  of  the  areca  palm,  &c,,  during  the  reception.  On  the  ground 
was  a  gold  spittoon  for  his  use,  and  near  him,  a  gold  -fountain  for 
-water.'  All  natives  whilst  in  his  presence,  held  their 'right -hands 
before  tlreir  mouths,  lest  their  breath  might  pollute  the  monarch. 

DeGama  on  entering,  made  three  very  profound  salaams,  as  did 
also  his  suite.  He  was  then  requested  to  seat  himself  on  the  steps 
of  the  dais :  and  water  was.  produced,  for  the  party  to  wash  their 
hands  in,  but  some  of  them  being  thirsty,  drank  tlio  pure  fluid. 
The  Samorin  then  sent  for  figs,  and  fruit,  for  them  to  eat,  and  laugh¬ 
ed  most  immoderately  at  them  whilst  so  engaged,  on  which  Pe  Gama 
becoming  .nettled,  declined  entering  into  any  conference,  jinless'  con¬ 
ducted  into  a  more  private  room.  Consequently,  the  Samorin,  De  Gama, 
the  chief  Brahman,  the  betel  server,  and  the  Interpreter,  withdrew  into 
an  inner  apartment,  where  they  had  an  amicable  conversation,  and 
agreed  upon  an  alliance  of  friendship  between  Portugal  and  Malabar. 
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The  next  day,  De  Gama  who  was  much  elated  by:  his  ap2Jarent 
success,  decided  on  sending  the  Samorin  the  present  he  had  brought 
for  that  purpose,  viz.,,  four  scarlet-  cloaks,  six  hats,  four  branches 
of  coral,  and  twelve  boxes  each  containing  seven  brass  vessels, 
a  chest  of  sugar,  two  barrels  of  oil,  and  a  cask  of  honey.  The 
Gntwal  who  had  been  asked  to  look  over  these  various  articles,  before 
their  presentation,  enquired  on  seeing  them,  whether  De  Gama 
intended  to. insult  the  Samorin,  by  such  a  trivial  offering,  almost  tjie 
whole  of  which,  could  easily  be  purchased  in  the  Bazaar,*'  and  in¬ 
formed  him  that  nothing  but  gold  could  be  presented,  and  that  all 
strangers  -  admitted  to  the  honour  of  an  interview,  gave  gifts 
proportioned  to  their  rank,  and  importance.  De  Gama  pleaded,  the  ' 
uncertainty  in  which  he  had  been  in,  of  ever  reaching  India,  as 
the  reason  why,  he  had  not  brought  costly  gifts  from  his  King, 
and  promised  that  on  his  return,  this  should  be  remedied,  by  an 
immediate  despatch  of  valuable  and  princely  presents.  But  the 
Cutwal  was  not  to  be  appeased,  they  parted  in  anger,  and  were 
never  after  reconciled. 

The  Moor^were  far  from  being  gratified  by  the  Samorin’s  recep¬ 
tion  of  these  European  interlopers,  being  well  aware,  that  should  the 
Portuguese  establish  a  trade  with  India,  their  profits  would  rapidly 
dimmish.  This  conviction  was  strengthened  by-  a  prophecy  current 
amongst  them,  that  a  vessel  would  come  from  a  far  country,  bringing 
the  conquerors  of  India,  the  destroyers  pf  the  Mahomedans,  and  the 
enemies  of  the  Hindus.  They  accordingly  assembled  in  consultation, 
on  the  best  means  of  frustrating  Do  Gama,  and  decided  on  represent¬ 
ing  to  some  chief  officers  about  the  Samorin,  that  De  Gama  was  mere¬ 
ly  a  pirate  and  lio  ambassador,  and.  by  his  having  attacked  vessels, 
during  his  voyage  to  India,  clearly  proved  his  object  was  not  peace 
and  friendship.  They  bribed  the  Cutwal  to  assist  them,  and  he 
in  conjunction  with  some  others,  laid  the.  matter  before  the  Kitlg, 
who  was  very  much  perplexed,  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue. 

De  Gama  was  now  kept  waiting  two  days,  before  the  Samorin 


*,  It  is  certainly  a  curious  coincidence,  that  all  these  articles,  are  now  procu¬ 
rable"  in  any  Bazaar;  aud  probably  wore  so,  at  that  timo,  whilst  they  do  not 
much  resemble  European  gifts.  ■  '  < 
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■would  grant  him  a  second  interview,  and  even  then  was  detained  for 
three  hours,  before  he  could  obtain  an  audience,  from  which  ten  out  of 
his  twelve  followers,  were  excluded,  The  Samorin  then  demanded  a 
present,  but  appeared .  satisfied  with  De  Gama’s  explanation,  merely 
requesting  the  gift  of  a  gilt  image  of  the  Virgin,  from  the  Admiral’s 
ship  :  which  however  he  declined  parting  with.  He  was  then  desir¬ 
ed  to  show  his  letters,  and  produced  two,  one  in  Arabic,  and  the  other 
in  Portuguese,  to  the  effect,  that  the  King  of  Portugal,  being  anxious 
to  form  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance,  with  the  Samorin,  hod 
despatched  his  dearly  beloved,  Vasca  Gama,  to  negotiate  it.  The 
translation  of  these,  caused  rather  a  better  feeling  and  De. Garni  re¬ 
ceived  permission,  to  go  on  hoard  his  vessel,  to  bring  specimens  of  lib: 
"merchandize.  .  . 

But  various  impediments  were  still  thrown  in  his  way,  and  he  was' 
detained  at  Pandarane,  unable  to  procure  a  boat,  as  the  Gutwal  de¬ 
manded,  that  he  would  order  his  ships,  closer  in  land,  when  ho 
would  be  allowed  to  depart :  but  this  he  firmly  declined  doing,  and 
hostile  intentions  towards  him  then  became  very  apparent.  Pie  wm; 
detained  a  prisoner  for  two  days,  at  .the  end  of -  which  time,  the  Cut- 
wal  sent  on  board,  for  some  of  the  merchandize,  v&ich  he  was 
anxious  to  see,  and  De  Gama,  leaving  two  Factors  on  shore,  to  look 
after  the  goods,  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  vessel,  which  he  de¬ 
termined  not  again  to  qiiit. 

The  Portuguese  fojmd  they  could  not  sell  their  goods,  as  the  Moors 
effectually  prevented  the  N atives  from  buying,  besides  which  they  open  - 
ly  insulted  them,  and  on  seeing  any  of  them,  contemptuously  spat  upon 
the  ground,  saying,  “  Portugal,  Portugal,”  but  no  notice  was  taken  of 
them  enmity.  On  March  1 0  th,  De  Gama  sent  the  Samorin  a  present,  of 
a  number  of  scarfs,  and  corals,  by  his  Factor ;  with  a  message,  stating, 
that  he  intended  returning  to  Europe  very  shortly,  and  would  be 
happy  to  take  an  Ambassador,  from  tlie  Samorin,  to  the  King  of 
Portugal."  But  he  refused  to  receive,  or  even  to  look  at  the  present, 
and  gave  orders  under  penalty  of  death,  that  no  intercourse  should 
be  held  with  the.  strangers.  But  oh  August  19fch,  six  of  the  chief 
men,  came  by  stealth  on  board  the  Admiral’s  ship,  accompanied  by 
fifteen,  followers  ;  they  were  all  detained  as  prisoners,  and  offered  in 
. exchange,  for  the  two  Portuguese  onshore,  This. plan  succeeded, 
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i:iul  die  latter  were  sent  on  board  the  ne^>  day,  with' a  letter  from 
toe  Samorin,  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  which  was  written,  or  rather 
engraved  on  an  ollah,  (leaf),  afid  was  as  follows  ;  “  Vasca  De  Gama, 
a  gentleman  of  thy  house,  came  to  my  country,  of  whose  arrival  I 
e'  was  very  glad.  In  my  country,  there  is  abundance,  of  cinnamon, 

“  cloves,  pepper,  and  precious  stones.  The  commodities  I  wish  to  pro- 
£‘  cure  from  your  country,  are  silver,  gold,  coral,  and  scarlet.”  The 
headmen  were  then  sent  back,  and  with  them  a  stone  pillar,  the  mark  of 
Portuguese  possession,  and  sovereignty  :  but  as  the  merchandize  had, 
neither  been  returned,  nor  paid  for,  the  fifteen  Natives,  were  retained 
as  hostages  for  it,  Bontaybo  now  come  on  board,  and  stated  that 
ho  had  been  kept  in  prison,  under  the  impression  that  he  was  a  Por¬ 
tuguese  spy,  who  had  been  despatched  to  India,  to  give  an  account 
of  its  riches.  He  stated-'  that  he  feared  to  reland,  lest  he  should  be 
put  to  death,  so  De>Gama  offered  him  a  passage  to  Europe,  which 
h  i  gladly  accepted.  De  Gama  shortly  afterwards  sailed  up  the  coast, 
and  from  thence  to  Portugal,  carrying  the  fifteen  natives  with  him. 
Ho  reached  Belem,  in  September,  1499.  Only  fifty  men,  returned 
alive.' from  this  expedition. 

Du  Gama  was  loaded  by  his  delighted  Monarch  with  rewards  and 
honours,  and  permitted  to  bear  the  Royal -arms  of  Portugal,  placing 
at  their  foot  two  Does,  called  “  Gamas”  'in -Portuguese,  arid  also  given 
a  pension  of  309,000  reas  annually.  Whilst  the  King  assumed, 
or  vv.r-i  granted  by  the  Pope,  the  title  of,  “  Lord  of  the  conquests, 
and  navigation,  of  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  the  Indies.”' 

Thu  discovery  of  the  Cape  route,  effected  momentous  changes,  in 
mercantile  affairs.  Previously,  spices  and  other  productions,  had 
been  conveyed-' "from  India,  and  elsewhere,  in  the  East,  by' the' Ara¬ 
bian  gulf,  to  Bussora,  from  thence  to  Damascus,  and  eventually  to 
idle  Port  of  Beyrout,  in  Syria,  where  they  were  purchased,  and  car¬ 
ried  to  Europe,  by  merchants,  who  were  principally,  Venetians,  or" 
Genoese.  Another  route’  was,  by  the  Bed  Sea,  Cairo,  and  Alexan¬ 
dria.  Subsequently,  when  the  Portuguese  had  become  the  predomi¬ 
nant  power  in  the  East,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  finding  his  revenue 
decreasing,-  -threatened  to  destroy  the  Holy  Places  in  Jerusalem  and 
elsewhere,  if  the  Moors  who  traded  with  his  country,  were  molested. 

In.  the  following  year,  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  was  despatched 
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from  Portugal,' with  ten. ships,  and  two  Caravels,  carrying  1,500 
men,  besides  20  convicts,  to  establish,  a  factory,  by  fair  means  if 
possible,  but  otherwise  to  carry  fire  “and  sword,  into  the  country. 
Some  'of  those  who  had  sailed  with  Ds  Gama,  accompanied  him. : 
and  Bartholomew  Diaz,  commanded  one  of  the  vessels,  and  five 
Friars  of  the  order  of  St  Francis,  accompanied  the  fleet.  ■  . 

Cabral  received  secret  orders,  that  if  he  succeeded  in  negotiating 
with  the  Samorin;  he  was  to  endeavour  to  induce  him  to  banish  the 
Moors  from  his  dominions.  Oa  March  5th,  1(500,  the  sailors  em¬ 
barked,  Cabral  was  presented  with  a  royal  banner,  which  had  been 
blessed  by  the  Bishop  of  Visen,  and  a  cap  which  had  received  the 
Pope’s  benediction ;  thus  arinsd,  on  the  9  th,  the  fleet  commenced 
their  voyage.  On  May  2  tth,  they  encountered  a  sudden  tempest, 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  four  vessels  foundered,  with  all 
hands  on  board:  but  on  September.l3th,  the  remainder  of  the  fleet, 
arrived  off  Calicut.  Cabral  then  despatched  a  deputation  to  the 
Samorin,  of  one  European,  and  four  Natives,  the  latter  being  some 
of  those  carried  away  by  Be  Gama,  but  as  they  were  fishermen, 
( mucuas,J  and  consequently  low  caste  men,  the  Samorin  could  not 
receive  them. 

Cabral  then  demanded,  that  hostages  should  he  sent  on  board,  to 
obviate  any  treachery,  in  case  he  wished  to  land,  and  named  the 
Cutwal,  and  a  chief  Nair,  as  the  most  suitable  persons  :  they,  how¬ 
ever,  declined  the  honour,  but  on  other  hostages  being,  furnished, 
Cabral  landed,  with  thirty  officers,  and  men. 

An  interview  then  took  place,'  at  which,  rich  presents  were  ex¬ 
changed,  and  a  treaty  of  friendship,  “as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon 
.should  endure,”  was  entered  upon.  ' 

About  this  time,  a  vessel  from  Cochin,  of  600  tons  burden,  pass¬ 
ing  the  Port,  the  Samorin  requested  Cabral  to  capture  it :  which  ho 
succeeded  in  doing,  but  subsequently  restored- it  to  the -Rajah  of 
Cochin.  A  factory  was  soon  established  at  Calicut,  in  which  seven¬ 
ty  Europeans  were  located.  Qabral  however  found,  that  he  still  pro¬ 
gressed  very  slowly,  having  only  succeeded  in  loading  two  vessels 
with  pepper,  in  two  months.  The  Moors  appear  to  have  effectually 
prevented ,  the1  Portuguese,  from  obtaining  any  large  supply,  of  this 
valuable  condiment.  • 
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Cabral  at  length  became  very  impatient  at  the  delay,  and  informed 
the  Samorin,  that  he  must  immediately  receive  lading  for  his  vessels 
as  he 'was  anxious  to  return  to  Europe ;  complaining  that  the  Moors 
had  been  served  to  all  the  apices,  thus  precluding  Ms  procuring  any:* 
The  Samorin  hesitated  and  appeared  embarassed  how  to  act,  and 
Cabral  with  a  view  to  hasten  Ms  decision,  on  December  -17th,  attack¬ 
ed  and  seized  a  Moorish  vfesal,  which  was  loading  in  the  harbour,  on 
which  the  Moors  on  shore  became  greatly  excited, '  and  besieged 
the  Factory,  slaughtering  '50  of  the  Portuguese,  in  sight  of  tlieir 
countrymen,  who  however,  could  render  no  assistance ;  the  remaining 
twenty  contrived  to  escape,  by  swimming  off  to  the  ship’s  boats, 
which  were  lying  as  close  to  the :  shore,  as  was  safe. 

■  Cabral  demanded  satisfaction  for  this  outrage,  but  not  receiving 
any,  he' bombarded  the  town,  killing  600  of  the  inhabitants;  and 
then  seized  ten  of  the  Samoriu’s  vessels,  to  pay  for  the  merchandize 
left  on’ shore,  which  was  valued  at  4000  ducats  :  some  of  these  ships 
contained  merchandize,  and  oil  ’ board  one  of  them,  were  three  ele¬ 
phants,  which  were  killed,  aitd  salted  for  the  voyage  !  Having  thus 
revenged  himself,  Cabral  sailed  for  Cochin,  protesting,  that  in  Calicut, 
the  people  could  not  be  -trusted,  and  that  truth  and  honour  were 
alike.  ..unknown.  It  appears  on  the  other  hand,  that  Cabral  was 
hasty,  and  perfectly  regardless  of'  the  sacrifice  of  human  life,: 
being  quite  ready  to  slaughter  Moors  and  Hairs,  indiscriminately, 
with  or  without  provocation,  and.  with  no  expectation  of  doing  any 
good.  ’  .  .  .  ■ 

On  December  20th,  1500,  the  fleet  arrived  at  Cochin,  and  a  Syri¬ 
an  Christian,  Michael  Jogue  who  was  a  passenger  in  one  of  the  ves¬ 
sels,  (for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Rome,  and  afterwards  proceeding 
to  the  Holy  land,)  was  despatched  on  shore  accompanied  by  an  Euro¬ 
pean,  to  visit  the  Rajah,  Trimumpara,  who  received  them,  in  a  .very 
friendlymanner,andsent  a  message  to  Cabral,  that  he  might  either  pur¬ 
chase  spices  for  money,  or  give  merchandize  in  exchange  for  them, 
was  most  convenient  to  him. 

Cabral  was  in  every  respect,  much  pleased  with  the  Rajah  of 
Cochin,  who  although,  much  less  wealthy  than  the  Samorin,  and  con- 

*  In  those  days  pepper  was  a  monopoly,  and  only  procurable  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  factors.  •  . 
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sequentlynot  living  in  so  much  state,  was  greatly  superior  to  him 
in  every  other  respect  being  honest  hi  his  dealings,  and  intelligent 
and  truthful  in  his  conversation,  '  . 

Cochin  at  this  time,- was'  described  as  a  long  low-sandy  Island, 
severed  with  cocoanut  trees,  and  divided  by  a  deep  river,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  broad,  from  the  neighbouring  Island  of  Baypin,  or  Vypeen. 
Passing  up  this  liver  for  half  a  mile,  a  vfide  expanse  of  backwater 
appeared,  which  extended  for.  about  100  miles,  north  and  south. 

The  town  of  Cochin,  was  small,  and  situated  close  to  the  river,  and 
in  it  was  the  Rajah’s  palace,  (where  Muttencherry. now  stands,)  by  no 
inean3  an  imposing  edifice,  and  badly  furnished.  ■  A  few  Moors  re¬ 
sided  there,  and  possessed  better  houses  than  those  of  the  Native 
population,,  which  wei%  merely  composed  of  mats,  with  mud  walls, 
and  roofs  thatched  with  leaves.  At  this  period,  no  buildings  were 
allowed  .to  be  constructed  of  stone  ombrick,  and  tiled,  excepting  Tem¬ 
ples  and  Palaces  :  but  Moorish  merchants  were  permitted,  to  sur¬ 
round  their  dwellings  with  stone  walls,  for  the  security  of  their  mer¬ 
chandize. 

The  Rajah  suggested,  thht  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  and  to 
create  mutual  confidence,  it  would  he  .best  for  him  to  send  Naif 
hostages  on  board  the  fleet.  This  was  accordingly  done,  the  Nairs 
being  exchanged  for  others,  every  morning  and'  evening,  as '  they 
could  not  eat  on  board,  without  Violating  some  religious  rules.  An 
alliance  of  friendship  was  signed,  and  the  Portuguese  'promised  Tri- 
mumpara,  at  some  future  date,  to  instal  him  as  Samorin,  and  to-add’ 
Calient  to  his  dominions.  A  factory  was  then  givfen  the  Portuguese, 
in  which  seven  factors  were  placed,  to  sell  their'  merchandize.  The 
Rajah  allowed  them  a' guard,  and  permitted  them  to  sleep  within  the 
walls  of  his  palace!  One 'night,  this  factory  caught  fire,  which  of 
course  was  attributed  to  the  vindictiveness  of 'the  Moors,'  but  no  in¬ 
jury  appears  to  have -resulted. 

<T.  Whilst  Gabral  was  at  Cochin,  he  received  deputations  from  both 
the  Rajahs  of  Caunanore,  and  Quilon,  inviting  him  to  visit  them, 
and  promising  to  supply  him  with  pepper  and  spices,  at  a;  cheaper 
rate  thaji  he  could  obtain  them  at  Cochin,  but  their  offers,  were  po¬ 
litely  declined.!  Two  natives  also  paid  Cabfal  a  visit,  and  requested  a 
jiassage  , to' -Europe,  stating  that  they  were  members  of  a  large 
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Christian  community,  residing  at  Cranganore,  ( Rodungaloor,)  about 
20  miles  north  of  Cochin,  in  which  some  Jews  of  little  note",  were, 
also  located. 

Joist  as  Cabral  was  preparing  to  leave  Cochin,  on  January  lOtli, 
1501,  a  fleet  belonging  to  the  Samorin,  carrying  1500  men,  was  . 
descried  off  the  harbour.  The  Bajah .  immediately  sent .  messengers, 
to'infor.m  the  Portuguese,  of  the  appearance  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
offer  them  any.  assistance  they  might .  require.  But  the  Calicut 
people  held  off,  and  had  evidently  no  wish  to  come  to  an  engage¬ 
ment'.  On- the  following  day,  finding  that  they  did  not  attack, 
Cabral  chased  them,  but  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  which 
carried  him  out  to  sea.  He  did  not  subsequently  return  to  Cochin, 
but  put  into  Cannanore  where  he  received  on  board  an  Ambassador 
from  the  Bajah  of  that  country,  to  the  King  of  Portugal.  From 
thence  he  proceeded  to  Europe,  carrying  with  him  the  hostages, 
whom  he  had  forgotten  to  land. 

Thus  was  Cochin  first  visited  by  European  vessels,  filled  with 
Portuguese,  who  after  their  recent  capture-  Of  the  Baj  ah’s  vessels, 
apprehended  retaliation  but  instead  met  with  nothing  but  kindness, 
and  hospitality,  as  well  as  every  assistance  in  obtaining  lading  for 
their  ships.  :  Cabral  in  rettirn,  unfortunately,  but  as  he  asserted  ac¬ 
cidentally,  carried  off  the  Hair  hostages  to  Europe,  leaving  his  Factor 
and  people  on  shore,  without  any  attempt,  either  to- provide  for 
their  safety,,  or  re-convey  them  to  their  Native  land.  But  they  were 
.taken  every  care  of  by  the  Cochin  Bajah,  and  subsequently  honour¬ 
ably  returned  to  their  friends. 

:  As  the  number  of  vessels  lost  in  these  first  expeditions,  counter¬ 
balanced  the  profits,  the  King  of  Portugal  proposed,  that  merchants 
should  trade  to  India  in  their  own  vessels,  on  the  following  terms 
namely,;  that  25'  per  cent,  of  the  profits  should  go  to  the  King, 
and  the  trade  in  spices  remain  wholly  ip  the  hands  of  Go¬ 
vernment  officialsj.who  were'to  decide  upon  all  Mercantile  transac¬ 
tions,  even  to  the  necessary  expenditure  for  factors.  It  is  hardly 
requisite  to  observe,  that  no  persons  came  forward  to  avail  them¬ 
selves,  of  tins  extremely  liberal  proposition. 

The  next  Portuguese  pavigator  or  rather  buccaneer,  who  arrived 
in  Cochin,  was  John  de.Nueva,  who  was  despatched  from  Portugal,., 
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in  March  1501,  in  command  of  four  vessels.  The  King  supposing 
all  difficulties  with  Calicut  amicably  settled  by  Cabral,  ordered  De 
Nueva,  to  leave  two  of  these  ships,  at  Sofala,  and  to  proceed  with 
the  remaining  two,  to  Calicut:  in  case  he  met  with  Cabral*  he 
received  instructions,  to  .obey  him  as  General.  At  St.  Blaze,  he 
found  an- old  shoe,  hanging  from  the  branch  of  a  tree,  which  con¬ 
tained- a  letter,  from  Pedro  de  Tayde,  giving  an -.account  of  what 
had'  lately  occurred  at  Calicut,  and  also  of  the  friendly  dispositions, 
of  the  Rajahs  of  Cannanore,  and  Cochin.  Tt  was  thought  best  oh 
receiving  this  information,  to  take  all  four  vessels  onto  India,  as 
the  whole  force  did  not  exceed  eighty  men.  Nuevo,  anehored  at  . 
Anehediva,,in  November,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Cannanore, 
where  he  was  amicably  received  by  the  Rajah,  who  offered  him  lading1 
for  his  vessels.  This  Nueva  declined,  until  he  had  consulted  the  Factor 
at  Cochin,  wliilst  m  route  to  which  place,  he  attacked  and  oaptur- 
ed,  a  Moorish  vessel,  opposite  Caliout.  On  his  arrivaLat  Cochin, 
the  Factor  came  on  board,  and 'informed  him,  that ’although  the 
Rajah  was  naturally  extremely  indignant  with  Cabral,  for  having 
carried  away  his  hostages,  and  departed  without  bidding  him- adieu: 
he  had.  nevertheless,  treated  him  and  the'other  Portuguese,  who  were 
left  in  his  territory,  in  a  friendly  manner. 

Being  apprehensive,  lest  their  enemies,  the  Moors,  might  attempt 
to  massacre  them,  the  Rajah  had  even  lodged  them  in  Iris  own  palace, 
and  had  provided  them  with  a  guard  of  Nairs,  to  protect  .thfei  when 
they  went  into  the  town.  He  also  stated,  that  the 'Moors  had 
persuaded  the  Native  merchants,  to  refuse  to  exchange' their  pepper, 
for  Portuguese  merchandize,  and’ that  ,  therefore  ready- money  would 
be  required  for  all  purchases.  -  Nueva  being  unprovided  with  this, 
returned  at  once  to  Cannanore,  but  found  that  owing  . to  the  machi¬ 
nations  of  the  Moors,  -  it  was  as  necessary  there,  as  at  Cochin.  ■  He 
now  quite  despaired.,  of  procuring  lading  for  his  vessels,  but  the 
Rajah  of  Cochin  when  informed  of  his  dilemma,  at  once  became 
his  security,  for  1000  cwt.  of  pepper;  450  of  Cinnamon;  50  of 
ginger-;  and  ■  some  bales  of  cloth;  Whilst  lying  off  this  place, -on 
December  15th,  about  180  vessels,  filled  with  Moors,' arrived  from 
Calicut,- with  4he  intention  of  attacking  the  Portuguese  fleet.  The 
-  Rajah  immediately  offered  Nueva  any -assistance,  in  his  power,  this 
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was  however  civilly  declined,  and:  all  the-  ordnance  at  the  command 
of  the  Portuguese  vessels,  was  speedily  brought  to  bear  on  the  ene-. 
my.  By  this  means,  a.numberof  their  vessels  were  Sunk,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  Moors  were  too  much  discouraged:  to  continue  the  'action. 
Owing  to  the  generosity  of  the  Rajah,  the  Portuguese  ships. -were 
soon  loaded,  and  Nueva  departed,  leaving  his  European  merchandize, 
'for  disposal  in  Cannanore,  under'- the  charge  of  a  Factor,  and  two 
clerks.  Before  sailing,  he  received  an  embassy  from  the  Samoriii, 
offering  excuses  for  his  previous  .conduct,  .  and  promising  .to  give 
hostiigesj -■  if  he  would  proceed  to  Calicut,  and  there  load  his  vessels, 
.To  this  message,  Nueva  vouchsafed  no  reply. 

The  king' of  Portugal,  on  learning  the  treatment  which  Cabral  had 
received  from  the  .Samorin,  was  extremely  indignant,  and  determined 
to  exact  further  retribution.  Vasco  de  Gama,  was  therefore  despatch¬ 
ed  from  Lisbon,  on  March  3rd,  1502,  in  command  of  an  avenging 
squadron  of  fifteen  vessels,  being  followed  a  short  time  subsequently* 
by  his  cousin  Stephen  de  Gama,  with  five  smaller  ships. 

When  opposite  Calicut,  De  Gama  attacked,  and  captured  a  vessel 
belonging:  to  the  Moors,  and  having  transferred  all  their  merchandize 
to  his  own  fleet,  he  confined  the  crew  beneath  the  hatches,  and  then 
set  fire  to- the  ship.  In  a  state  of  desperation, 'these  unhappy  men, 
forced  -their way  oht  :- many  leaped  into  the -water,  and  were 
drowned.:-  but  the  -remainder,;  were  reoaptured,  and  barbarously 
burnt  alive.'  The-  children  had  previously  been  removed, .  they, 
numbered'  about  twenty;  and  Vasco  de  Gama,  determined  to  de¬ 
vote.  them  ; alp.  to'  the  monastery  at  Belem,  to  which  establish¬ 
ment -he -.presented  them.  Subsequently  he  captured  many  Malabar 
sailors,  and  threatened  their-  immediate,  execution,  unless  the  Portu¬ 
guese  merchandize, -and- prisoners,  were  returned  within  a  very  short 
period.  On -this  -not  being  acceded  to,  the  Natives  were  hung, -and 
their  hands  and  feet,  sent  to  the  Samorin.  De  Gama  .tortured,  mes¬ 
sengers,  executed  Ambassadors,  and  his  deeds  were  a  blot  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  a  Christian  nation,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  name  .of  humanity, 
over  which  it  would  be  well  could  a» veil  be  ■  drawn.  The  fleet 
now  sailed  for -Cannanore,  .where  a  treaty  of  friendship,  and 
commerce,  was  .  concluded  with  the  Rajah,-  and  a  Factory  estab¬ 
lished,  Having,  loaded  some  of  his  vessels  at  this  place;  and- 
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the  remainder  at  Cochin,  De  Gama  proceeded  to  Calicut,  on  hie 
sanguinary  mission,  and  he  bombarded  the  .  town.  He  then 
returned  to  Cochin,  having  left  Vincent  De  Sodre,  with  six  fully 
armed  vessels,  to  protect  the  coast,  An  interview,  with  the  Rajah 
then,  took  place,  at  which  De  Gama  demanded  the  following  stipu¬ 
lations  : — that  there  should  be  a  fixed  rate  at  which  pepper,  and 
other  merchandize,  should  be  delivered  to'  the  Portuguese  that 
they  should  be  permitted  to  raise  factories,  and  storehouses,  and 
be  the  only  nation  so  favoured...  The  Rajah  hesitated  in  giving  a 
decided  assent;  De  Gama  -became  very  'angry,  and  embarked 
in  his  boat  for  the  fleet.  The  Rajah  however,  knowing  his  vindic- . 
tive  temper,  and  apprehensive  that  he  might  perhaps  serve  Co¬ 
chin,  as  he  had  lately  done  Calicut,  followed  him  quickly  in  a 
small  boat,  and  entreated  him  to  write  down  his  requests,  when 
they  should  be  all  acceded  to.  The  blame  of  the  misunder¬ 
standing,  was  laid  on  the  stupidity,  of  the  Interpreter*  and  the 
interests  of  Portugal  and  Cochin,  were  discovered  to  be  identical. 
De  Gama  now  being  pacified,  returned  op  shore,  where  he 
presented  the  Rajah,  with  the  following  tokens  ’of  friendship 
from  the  King  of  Portugal:  a  gold  crown  set  with  jewels, 
a  gold  .  enamelled  collar,  two  richly  wrought  •  silver  fountains, 
two  pieces  of  figured  arras,  and  a  splendid  tent : .  all  of  Avhich  were 
accepted  with  great  satisfaction,  although  the  utility  of  most  of  the 
articles,  was  unknown.  After  having  signed  a  new-  treatjy-ss  well-  as 
•the  agreement  required  by  De  Gama  :  the  Rajah  entrusted  him,  with 
a  handsome  present,  for  the  King  of  Portugal.  :  A  Factory  was  now. 
•established  at  Cochin.  The  Rajah  made  only  one 'stipulation,  which 
was,  that  no  cows  should  be  slaughtered  in  his  dominions  :  this  he 
said,  was  a'  capital  crime  by  his  laws,  and  could-  not  be  permitted ; 
he  regretted  having  to  allude  to  so  painful  a  subject,  but  he  had  been 
-informed,  that  several  of  these  revered  animals  had  been  killed  for 
the  European  sailors..  De  Gama  promised  that  this  should  not 
again  occur,  and  when  a-  few  days  subsequently,  three  Moplahs,  [Ma- 
homedans,  or  .Native  Christians,]  offered  beef  for  sale,  he  immediate¬ 
ly  delivered  them  up  to  the  Rajah,  who  had  them  hanged,  for  com¬ 
mitting  such  a  heinous  offence.  ;r 

•  '  Whilst  at  Cochin,  De  Gama  received,  a  message -from  the  Samoiin, 
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entreating  him  to  return  amicably  to  Calicut-,  when  the  merchandize, 
&c.,  should  be  restored.  De  Gama  acceded  to  his  request,  although 
Strongly  dissuaded  from  venturing  by  his  Officers.  But  when  off 
.  Calicut, .instead  of  the  friendly  reception  which  he  hoped  for,  his  ves¬ 
sel  was  attacked  by  34  of  the  Samorin’s  fleet,  an,d  must  certainly  have 
been  destroyed  had  not  de  Sodre  unexpectedly  appeared,  with  his 
cruizing  squadron.  The  enemy  then  quickly  dispersed,  and  De 
Gama  returned  in  safety  to  Cochin.  The  Samorm  now  find¬ 
ing  himself  foiled  in  his.  stratagems,  and  defeated  whenever- he 
attempted  open .  hostility,  became  alarmed  at  the  secure  foot¬ 
ing,  which  the.  Portuguese  had  apparently  obtained  in  Cochin. 
He  therefore  wrote  to  the  Bajah,  requesting. -their  expulsion  from 
the  town,  and .  tha-t  they  should  in  future,  be  refused  either  admis¬ 
sion,  or  ljding  for  their  vessels.  In.  return  for  this  favour,  -  he 
promised  the  Kajah,  his  eternal  friendship,  and  compliance  with  all 
his  wishes.  •  •  . 

In  reply,  the  Bajah  of  Cochin  nobly  stated,  that  the  Ghristiahs 
were  his  friends,  and  had  always  treated  him  as  such ;  that  he  had 
signed  a  treaty  of  friendship  -with -.them,  and  to  break  his  word, 
would  be  a  cowardly,  and  . dishonourable  act,  and  qne  which,  he 
could. -neyerd>@f:guilty, of.  He  also  .informed  the  Samorin,  that  he 
favoured:  trade  with  any  .nation,  and  could :  ref  use, .protection  to  no 
merchant,- •who.-did:  not  [infringe  the  laws-of  his  country.  ,  , 

The  .Samorin  on  -receiving  this  .-reply, ;  was.  extremely  indignant, 
and 'despatched  another  letter, .  still  m-ore  emphatically  urging  Ids 
■former, requests  upon  the  Elijah,-  This  however  proved  as-  ineffec¬ 
tual,  a3:tha.flr4f,v.the.:Bajah-  positively  refusing,  to.  break  faith  with 
the  Portuguese.  ■ .  ,  ■  • 

It  is  worthy  ,oi  remark- that  the- Kajah  delicately,  refrained,  from 
making:  any  alhisioiirto.  this  subject-,  when- conversing  with  theBortu- 
guese.  Whilst  his  ixo-Me  conduct,  in  reinaining  unmoved, '-both:  by 
the  persuasive  arguments,  and  vindictive  threats -of  the  Samorin, 
•was  apparently -actuated,  only  by  the  strict  integrity  of  his  views; 
■with  i-egard  to  what  was  right,  and  honourable.  . 

Before  leaving  \  Cochin,  De  Gama  received  a-  deputation,  from  the 
Syrian  Christians  of*  Cranganore,  who  stated,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  oppressive  conduct  of .  the  heathen  towards  them,  they  were,, 
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■anxious  to  place  themselves,  under  the  protection  of  the  King  of 
Portugal.  In  testimony  of  their  sincerity,  they  delivered  their  rod 
of  justice  into  De  Gama’s  hands :  it  was  of  a  red  colour,  tipped 
with,  silver  at  both  ends,  and  had  three  bells  at  the  top.  .He  dis¬ 
missed  them,  with  many  promises  of  assistance,  and  protection. 

The  fleet  sailed  from  Caunanore,  for  Portugal,  where  it  arrived, 
September  1st,  1503.  De  Gama  on  his  arrival  Was  received  with 
great  honour,  and  created,  Lord  of  Vitleg  wijra,  and,  Admiral  of  the 
Indies.  , 

The  Samorin  on  learning  Do  Gama's  departure,  determined  to' 
coerce,  the  Rajah  of  Cochin:  and  collected  an  army  of  .  50,000 
Nairs  at  Ponany,  aboitt  sixty  miles  north  of  Cochin.  *  Many  of  the 
nobility,  and  chiefs  of  the  Cochin  State,  now  earnestly  advised  the 
Rajah  to.  give  up  the  foreigners,  and  not  allow  his  country  to  be 
desolated,  for  persons  of  whom. he  knew  nothing.  .  But  the  Rajah 
rejoined,  that  whilst  he  had  life,  liis  treaties  should  never  be 
violated,  nor  his  honour  tarnished,  by  the  massacre,  or  even  persecu¬ 
tion  of  defenceless  men,  who  had  been .  confided  to  his.  protection, 
Hostilities  were  then  prepared  for.  - 

At  this  time,  Yincente  de  Sodre,  arrived  at  Cochin,  with  his 
coasting  squadron,  and  was  requested  to  remain,  and  afford  the 
Rajah  any  assistance  in  Ms  power.  But  apathy,  or  cowardice,  ren¬ 
dered  him  averse,  to  join  in  the  approaching  struggle ;  so,  .framing 
some  frivolous  excuses;  he  sailed  away,  and  left  the  Rajah,  and.  his 
subjects,  to  fight  their  own  battles. 

*Che  Samorin,  who  had  been  joined  by  many  treacherous  Chiefs 
of  the  Cochin  State,  now  harangued  his.  army, . contrasting  the  friend¬ 
ly  way  in  which  the  Moors  had  b Shaved  for  the  previous  600  years, 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese,  whom  he  designated  pirates, 
and  robbers,  and  accused  of  having  attacked.  Mm  with  out  a  cause, 
and  in  revenge  for  imaginary  grievances,  plundered  and  destroyed 
his  vessels,  and  executed  Ms  ambassadors.  He  added,  that  the 
Rajah  of  Cochin,  although  well  aware  of  the  truth  of  these  asser¬ 
tions,  had  notwithstanding  the  requests  'sent  Min  .  to  the  contrary; 
given  these  foreigners  refuge  in  his  dominions,  and  was  therefore 
one  of  their  accomplices :  so  he  must  be  deprived  of.  his  kingdom, 
and  Ms  sanguinary  friends  of  their  lives, 
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Tlie  Samorin’s  brother,  Hambeadarin,  then  rose;  and  urged  the 
impolicy  of  the  present  proceeding,  which  he  asserted,  originated 
with  the  Moors,  who  dreaded  the  loss  of  their  trade.  He  added, 
that  because  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  had  received  the  Portuguese,  as 
he  would  any  other  merchants,  who  wished  to  trade  with  Ms  coun-- 
try,  surely  that  was  no  reason  why  he  should  be  punished  in  so 
severe  a  manner,  especially  as  the  Rajahs  of  Cannanore,  and  Quilon, 
had  also  desired  the  advantage  of  trading  with  these  foreigners. 

But  all  arguments  were  unavailing.  The  Astrologers  were  request¬ 
ed  to  name  a  fortunate  day  for  the  commencement  of  the  enterprise, 
and  the  Samorin  marched  with  his  army  to  the  Island  of  Ms  ally  the 
Rajah  of  Repelim,  eight  miles  from  the  town  of  Cochin.*  "On 
March  -3 1st,  he  entered  the  Cochin  territory,  and  attempted  to  force 
a  passage  by  the  Ford,  near  Cranganore,  but  was  repulsed  by  5,500 
Hairs,  who  were  entrenched  there,  under  the  command  of  Harainuliin, 
the  heir  apparent.  Being  foiled  in  this  endeavour,  the  Samorin 
now  determined  to  attempt  stratagem  :  he  accordingly  bribed  the 
Cochin  paymaster,  to  oblige  the  Hairs  to  return  to  the  Town,  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  daily  rations,  and  then  taking  advantage  of  a  time  when 
most  of  them  would  be  absent,  be  attacked  Haramuhin,  who  after  a 
protracted  resistance,  was  at  length  overpowered,  aiid  slain  along  with 
two' of  the  Rajah’s  Sons,  and  nearly  all  Ms  men.  Oh  hearing  this; 
disastrous  intelligehce,  the  Rajah  fell  fainting  from  his  seat,  and  was 
at  first  believed  to  have1  expired. 

An  universal  ^  panic  now  prevailed,  and  many  of  the  principal  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Town,  fled  in  consternation.  The  Portuguese  pro¬ 
posed  feMbvdhg't6;  GhnnanOre,  but  this  the  Rajah  would  not  hear 
of  :  ;d4ci&cihg’'%MiJt  he  lived  he  would  protect  them,  .even  were  he 
to  lose  his  Mngd'bhP'dn  "attempting  to  do  3b.  The  Hairs  now  be¬ 
came  most  Argent, un‘thei?  demands  for  the  death  of  the  foreigners,  ' 
and  had  they  not  been  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  Rajah, 
would  certainly  have  massacred  them  all. 

The  Samorin  again  made  overtures  for  pe’ace  on  the  same  terms 
as  before.  Thus  the  Rajah  was  beset  on  all  sides,  but  still  he  with¬ 
stood,  alike,  arguments,  entreaties,  and  threats.  On  receiving  his  re- 
.ply,  the  Samorin  ordered  the  whole  country  to  be  laid  waste,  with 
"*  Kepelim  is  known  as  Eddapully  or  Ellerigaloor,  audTinntEe^oeii^aStateT- 
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fire  and  sword.  Being  informed,  by  two  Milanese  lapidaries,*  who 
bad  deserted  to :  him,  of  the  panic  prevailing  in  the  Town,  he  imme¬ 
diately  inarched  thither.  The  Bajah  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  de¬ 
fended  the  place  for  some  time,  but  at  length,  after  having  been 
.wounded  in  one  of  the  engagements,  he  was  overpowered  by  num¬ 
bers,  and  obliged  to  withdraw  with  the  remnants  of  his  force  to  the 
Island  of  Vypeen,  opposite  Cochin.  All  the  Portuguese,  with  their 
•  property,  accompanied  him. 

The  monsoon  now  commenced,  and  the  Samorin  after  burning 
Cochin  to  the  ground,  retired  to  Cranganore.  He  left  a  strong  de¬ 
tachment  on  the  Island  of  Cochin,  with  orders  to  throw  up  entrench¬ 
ments  for  their  defence.  •  ■  • 

Fortunately  on  September  20th,  1503,  Francisco  de  Albuquerque, 
with  six  sail,  arrived  at  Cochin,  when  the  enemy  fled  in  extreme 
terror  to'  Cranganore.  Albuquerque  was  received  with  every  demon¬ 
stration  of  joy.  The  Bajali  even  wept  ort  embracing  him,  assuring 
him,  that  Ms  only  wish  to  be  restored  to  his  dominions,  was,  that 
his'  subjects  might  be  convinced  that  he  had  acted  honourably.  Al¬ 
buquerque,  knowing  that  the  Bajah’s  finances,  owing  to  the  war 
were  in  a  very  impoverished  condition,  presented  him  with  10,000 
crowns,  thanking  Mm  at  the  same  time,  in  most  complimentary  terms,, 
for  Ms  protection  of  the  Portuguese.  The  Bajah  then  re-entered 
Cochin  in  triumph ;  and  on  the  same  day,  the  Samorin’s  troops  were 
attacked  by  the  Portuguese,  and  easily  routed :  they  appeared  quite 
disheartened,  and  demoralized.  Two  days  afterwards,  they  were 
again  defeated,  at  the  Island  of  Charauaipin,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
engagement,  ALbuquerque  knighted  several  of  his  Officers,  .who  had 
particiilarly  distinguished  themselves. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Portuguese  attacked  and  captured 
Bepelim,  wMch  was  given  up  to  plunder!  The  Bajali  now  wished 
for  peace,  being  averse  to  seeing  liis  country  devastated,  and  his  sub¬ 
jects  slain:  but  Albuquerqiie  was  of  opinion,  that  the  Samorin,  and 

*  These  lapidaries  constructed  more  thou  400  guns  for  the  Samorin,  in  whose 
service  they*contiuued,  until  the  year  1506,  when  they  were  both  murdered  as 
traitors,  by  200  Hairs,  and  Yogees.  However,  they  sold  their  lives  dearly,  ns 
they  are  said  to  have  slain  six  of  their  assailants,  and  wounded  forty  more,  be¬ 
fore  being  finally  overpowered.  • 
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his  allies,  had  not  been  sufficiently  punished,  and  therefore  determin¬ 
ed  to  continue  Ms  aggressive  measures. 

He,  however,  took  advantage  of  the  Mgh  favour  wMch  he  enjoyed 
with  the  Rajah,  to  request  permission  to  erect  a  Fort  at  CocMn, 

■  close  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  for  the  protection  of  the  Portuguese 
factory,  in  the  absence  of  their  vessels,  This  the  Rajah  readily 
granted,  and  even  stipulated,  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  supply 
the  materials  at  Ms  own  cost ;  wMch  he  accordingly  did. 

The  foundations  were  laid,  on  September  26th,  1503.  It  was  con¬ 
structed  in  the  form  of  a  square*  each  face  being  eighteen  yardfi  long, 
[probably  this  is  a  mis-print,  for.  one  hundred  and  eighty,]  with  bas- 
,  tions  at  each  corner,  on  wMch  ordnance  was- mounted.  ,  The  walls' 
were  composed  of- trunks  of  cocoanut' trees,  firmly  fixed  into  the 
ground,  and  bound  together  by  iron  hoops,  and  large  nails.  Earth 
.  was  rammed  in  between  the  two  rows  of  timbers,  and  the  whole  was 
surrounded  by  a  wet  ditch.  . 

The  Rajah  sent  workmen  to  construct  the  Fort,  but  Albuquerque 
ordered  all  the  Portuguese  to  assist,  On  September  30th,  Alonso 
de  Albuquerque,  arrived  from  Portugal,  with  three  vessels  under  his 
command,  and  as  Ms  crews  j  oined  those  of  Ms  cousin,  in  the  business 
of  erecting  the  Fort,  it  was  very  speedily  completed. 

The  following  morning,  it  was  with  great  pomp  an'd  solemnity,  chris¬ 
tened  “  Manuel”  after  the  reigning  sovereign  of  Portugal.  Albuquer- . 
que  accompanied  by  all  Ms  people  then  marched  round  it  in  pro-  - 
cession,  headed  by  the  bands  *of  the  squadron,  whilst  the  Fort. 
Vicar  bore  aloft  the  crucifix,  under  a  canopy,  upheld  by  the  Captains  of 
the  fleet.  The  Fort  was  then  -blessed,  and  consecrated,  by  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  mass,  in  a  small  wooden  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Bartho¬ 
lomew,  which  had  been  raised  witMn  it.  •  ' 

The  war  was  now  resumed,  and  carried  on  principally  with  the  Rajah 
of  Repelim.  The  Samorin  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  prevent 
the  Portuguese,  being  able  to  obtain  pepper,  and  spices,  at  CocMn : 
in  hopes,  that  these  . odious  foreigners,  finding  their  trade  destroyed, 
would  leave  India.  Consequently  being  unable  to  procure  lading 
for- Ms  vessels,  Alonso  de  Albuquerque  was  obliged  to  seek  it  at 
^  Quilon,  Where  he  determined,  that  if  not  immediately  supplied  with 
•  what  he  required,  to  declare  war  against' the  Rajah,  and  obtain  it  by  . 
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force.  But  lie  was  amicably  received,  and  easily  procured  spices, 
f  lire.,  for  Ms  vessels.  He  also  obtained  permission  to  build  a  factory, 
and  established  a  Commercial  Depot,  leaving  there  a  Factor,  two 
Clerks,  an  Interpreter,  two  Friars  and  some  others  in  charge,  after 
winch  he  then  returned  to  Cochin. 

The  fleet  finally  sailed  for  Europe,  on  January.  31st,  1504.  DM 
arte  Pacheco  having  been  previously  appointed  Commandant, 
was  left,  with  four  vessels,  ninety  able  bodied  men,  and  all  the  sick, 
to  protect  the  Rajah  of  CocMn.  As  much  ordnance,  and  ammuni-. 
tion,  as  could  be  spared,  was  also  given  him. 

On  the  voyage  home,  Francisco  de  Albuquerque’s  vessel,  and 
another,  were  separated  from  the  Fleet,  and  never  heard  of  again. 
Several  other  vessels,  were  subsequently  lost.  . 

From  the  time  of  De  Gama’s  second  visit  to  India,  the  Portu¬ 
guese  in  virtue  of  the  sovereign  rights  they  claimed,  obliged  all 
Vessels,  to  give  them  a  manifest  of  their  goods  :  and  they  also  .ap¬ 
pear,  to  have  indiscriminately  plundered  and  burnt,  any  belonging 
to  the  Moors.  At  the  present  time,  they  would  doubtless  have 
been  regarded  as  legalized  pirates,  whose  destruction  would  be 
beneficial  to  trade,  and  justified  by  the  law  of  nations; 

The  Moors,  naturally  wished  to. quit  Cochin,  which  was  now  v 
ruled  by  their  most  virulent  enemies,  but  Pacheco  positively  refused 
them  leave,  and  also  warned  them,  that  any  who '  attempted  to. 
escape,  would  be  hanged.  A  striet  blockade  was  now  maintained 
Jby  the  Portuguese  vessels,  and  no  one  permitted  to  leave  the  place 
without  a  pass,  or  enter  without  being  searched :  whilst  all  passers  by, 
were  stopped  and  examined.  Incursions  were  continued  into  the 
neighbouring  territories,  and  plunder  and  slaughter,  mistermed 
“glory,”  appear  to  have  been  of  common  occurrence. 

The  Samorin  now  again  determined  to  try  Ms  strength,, against 
the  Portuguese,  so  Pacheco  decided,  on  defending  the  passage  of 
the  liver,  at  Chetwye,  forty  miles  north  of  Cochin.  He  accordingly 
started  for  this  place,  on  April  16th,  1504,  with  his  own  people,  and 
500  Hairs,  leaving  only  40  men  in  the  Fort  at  Cochin,  and  25  in 
one  of  his  vessels.  The  Samorin  being  alarmed^  at  Ms  approach, 
proposed  peace :  but  Pacheco  declined  all  overtures,  observing,  that  '*•’ 
„as  tltOnSamorin  had  wished  for  war,  war  he  should  have..  On  re- 
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ceivingj^  second  message  to  -the  same  effect,  he  bastinadoed  the 
messenger,  and  returned  him  to.  the  Samorin,  with  a  challenge,  to 
come  and  avenge  the  insult  if  he  dared. 

The  next  day  the  forces  met,  aud  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  the 
untrained  troops  of  the  Samorin  were  routed.  It  was  with- diffi¬ 
culty  that  they  were  induced  to  advance  ;  at  the  first  volley  they 
wavered,  and  at  the  second  lied  in  terror.  A  series  of  skirmishes 
were  subsequently  of  daily  occurrence,  in  all  of  which  the  Portu¬ 
guese  obtained  the  advantage.  This  so  disheartened  the  Samorin, 
that  he  retired  into  religious  seclusion,  with  many  of  his  Brahmans, 
and  chief  men.  Some  Hairs  being  suspected  of  aii  attempt  to  assas¬ 
sinate  Pacheco,  were  arrested,  and  two  of  them  hanged,  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  first  nearly  flogged  to  death.  But  this  created  great  con¬ 
sternation  among  the  Rajah’s  troops,  of  the  same  caste;  who  remon¬ 
strated  with  Pacheco  on  the  subject,  informing  him,  that  though  in 
extreme  eases,  their  laws  permitted  the  execution  of  a  Nair,  by  those 
of  their  own  caste*  they  did  not  allow  him  to  be  flogged,  as  that 
was  'an  insult  to  their  caste  and  contrary  to  their  religion,  debarring 
him  from  the  performance  of  certain  necessary'  religious  rites.  In 
fact  so  much  disturbance  was  created,  that  the  remaining  prisoners 
®  were  spared.  And  as  this  appeared  a  ..  .good  opportunity  of  paying 
the  Rajah  a  compliment,  without,  any  expense  or  trouble  to  himself, 
Pacheco  sent  the  men  to  the  Rajah,  with  a  message  to.  the ■  effect, 
that  though  they  had  purposed  attempting  his  life,  he  would  not 
take  theirs,  but  left  them  to  be .  dealt  with,  -  according  to  the  well 
known  clemehcy,  and  justice,  of  their  own  Sovereign. ... 

Many  of  the  Allies,,  and  principal  Chiefs,  subject  to  the  Samorin, 
wore  now  extremely  anxious  to  make  terms  with  tSe  Portuguese, 
amongst  whom  was  the  Rajah  of* Repelim,  who  alarmed  for  his 
country,  and  himself,  proposed  to  enter  into  a  treaty.  He  at.  the 
'  same  time  sent  Pacheco  a  present,  of  a  large  quantity  of  pepper.  An 
alliance  between  them,  was  then'  entered  into,  being  apparently  the 
first,  formed  between  the  Portuguese,  aud  any  petty  Indian  Prince. 

Many  of  the  Moors  of  ..Calicut,  now  finding  their  trade  at  that 
place  quite  destroyed, ; came  to  Cochin,  and  settled  there:  by  this 
means,  its  importance  greatly  increased.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1504,  Suarez  de  .Menezes  arrived  from  Portugal,  as  cgmnaan- 
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dant  of  the  fleet.  Shortly  afterwards,  when  he  was  at  Cainjipiore,  a 
Portuguese  boy  who  had  been  a  prisoner  of  the  Samorin’s,  since  Ca- 
bral’s  time,  was  sent  to  him  by  that  Sovereign,  (who  had  emerged  from 
his  retirement)  to  endeavour  to  negotiate  a  peace,  and  to  entreat  Suarez 
to  visit  CMicut,  when  all  the  prisoners  should  be  delivered  lip;  to 
him  :  whereas  if  he  refused,  they  would  all  be  immediately  execut¬ 
ed.,  Suarez  therefore,  in  the  hope  of  rescuing,  the  unfortunate  Por¬ 
tuguese,  who  had  been  in  the- Samorin’s  power  for  so  long,  deter¬ 
mined  to  proceed  thither,  where  he  anchored  on  September  7th. 
He  however,  refused  to  make  any  terms,  until  the  two  Milanese:  la¬ 
pidaries,  who  had  deserted  from  Cochin,  were  given  up  to  him.  • 

In  the  meantime,  he  sent  messages  to  the  prisoners,  urging  their 
escape  to  his  vessels,  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  this  the  Samorin ' 
took  eare  to  prevent,  by  having  them  strictly-guarded.  Suarez 
after  waiting  several  days,  and  finding  that  the  Samorin  had  no 
intention  of  sending  him  ' the  deserters,  whom  he  demanded 
as  a  preliminary  step,  to  any  treaty,  decided  on  cannonading  the 
town.  ^  After  cloing  it  much  injury,  he  sailed  away  for  Cochin,  where 
he  arrived  on  September  13  th.  . 

He  was  received  with  great  honour  by  the  Kajah,  to  whom  he  de¬ 
livered  -many  valuable  presents,  from  the  king  of  Portugal :  with  :* 
complimentary  messages,  and  thanks  for  his  protection  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese,  with  all  of  which  the  Eajah  was  much  gratified. 

The  Samorin  now  made  great  preparations,  for  acting  on  the  defen¬ 
sive,  against  the  Portuguese,  during  the  time  their  ,  fleet  remained  in 
India,  determining  on  its  departure,  to  continue  hostilities  against 
the  .Raj  ah  of  Cochin.  ,  ■  .  -  ■ 

Suarez  advanced  to  Cranganore,  where  the  Samorin  had  stationed 
himself,  with  his  Army.  Having  captured  the  town,  he  ordered  it 
to  be  burnt,  and  the  work  of  destruction  had  already  commenced, 
when  some  Syrian  Christians,  inhabitants  of.  the  place,  came  and  en¬ 
treated  him  to  desist,  representing  that  within  the  city  were  several 
Churches  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  the  Apostles,  which  would  be 
destroyed.  The  conflagration  was  therefore  stopped,  but  not  until 
much  mischief  had  been  done.  On  his  return  to  Cochin,  Suarez 
knighted  several  of  his  Officers. 

.  Suarez  after,  this  engagement,  received  overtures  from  the  Eajah 
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of  Tannoor,  who  requested,  permission  to  become  a  subject  of  the 
King  of  Portugal.  Many  Moorish,  merchants,  also  left  the  eities  of 
Calicut,  .and  Cranganore,  and  returned  to  Mecca;  resigning  an 
Indian  trade,  which  had  latterly  proved  unremunerative. 

The  fleet  sailed  from  Cochin,  for  Europe,  on  December  27th,  leav¬ 
ing  Manuel  Telez  de  Yasconelles,  as  Captain  General,  with  three  ves-'_ 
sels,  and  100  Soldiers  to  guard  the  coast  of  India.  The  Rajah  was 
greatly  disappointed,  that  Pacheco  who  was  a  great  favourite,  did 
not  remain  to  protect  him,  instead  of  Vasconelles.  At  parting  with 
the  former,  he  offered  him  many  handsome  presents,  thanking  him 
at  the  same  time  most  warmly,  for  having  so  valiantly  defended 
him  from  his  enemies.  Pacheco  however  declined  the  presents, 
assuring  the  Rajah,  that  he  had  only  performed  his  duty,  and  there¬ 
fore  must  be  excused  accepting  any  reward.  He  however,  consented 
to  carry  a  letter  from  the  Rajah,  to  the  King  of  Portugal  commend¬ 
ing  him  to  Ms  Sovereign's  favour,  and  commenting  on  Ms  conduct 
in  high  terms  of  praise. 

Suarez,  when  returning  to  Europe,  being  driven  near  Calicut,  at¬ 
tacked  the  fleet  ^there,  and  is  stated  to  have  captured  17  vessels,  and 
put  2,00Q  men  to  'death.  Owing  to  this  severe  loss,  the  Moors  now 
*  completely  deserted  this  place,  and  the  Samorin.was  'too  much  dis-, 
heartened,  ■  to  carry  out  his  hostile  intentions  against  the  Rajah  of 
Cochin  for  some  time  subsequently. 

Towards  the  close  ’of  the  year  1505,  Don  Francisco  de  Almeyda 
arrived  in  Cochin,  from- Portugal  with  eight  vessels,  all  that  remained 
out  of  a  fleet  of  twenty  two,  carrying  1,500  soldiers  with  which  he 
had  left  Europe,.  Half  these  vessels  were  to  return  to  Portugal, 
with  merchandize.  At  Anckediva  he  had  built  a  fort  and  left  a 
garrison  of  80  men  as  well  as  two  ships.  He.  came  to  India  as. 
“  Viceroy  of  all  the'  Indies,”  being  the  first  who  had  ever  borne  that 
title.'  ■  ■  ■  .'■■■  ■  -■  .  ' 

The  various  Portuguese  Viceroys  ofjndw  have  been  as  follows  : 
Don  Francisco  d' Almeida,  a.  j>.  1505.  Aipkonsod’ Albuquerque, 
1509.  Lopo  Soares  d' Allerrgaria,  1515.  Diago  Lopes  de  Siqudra, 
1518.  D,  Duarte  de  Menezes,  1521.  D.  Vasco  de  Gama,  1524.  D. 
Ilenrique  de  Menezes,  1525,  Lopo  Vas  de  Scimpaio,  1526.  Nuno 
da  Cunha,  1529.  D.  Garcia  de  PForonka,  1538.  D,  Fstejjao  da 
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Gama,  1540.  Martini  Alphonso  de  Sousa,  15 42.  3.  Joan  de  Cas¬ 
tro,  1.54 5.  Garda  de  Sd,  1548.  '  Jorje  Cabral,  1549.  3.  Alphohso 
de  Noronha,  1551.  D.  Pedro  Mascarenhas,  1554.  Francisco  Bar¬ 
reto,  1555.  3.  Constantino  de  Braganca,  1558.  3.  Francisco 

Coutinho,  1561.  Joain  de  Mendonca,  1563.  D.  Antam  de  Nor¬ 
onha,  1564.  JJ.  Luiz  de  Attaide,  1568.  JD.  Antonio  de  Noronha, 
1571.  Antonio  Monk  Barretto,  1573.  Bui  Lourmco  de  Tavora, 
1576.  3.  Biogo  de  Monezes,  1576.  3.  Luiz  cl’ Attaide,  1578.  Fer- 
■  nam  Belles,  1580.  3.  Francisco  Mascarenhas,  1581.  3.  Buarte 
de  Menezes,  1584.  Manoel  de  Souza  Coutinho,  1588.  Mathias 
d’ Albuquerque,  1590.  3.  Francisco  de  Gama,  J597.  Aires  de 
Saldanha,  1600.  3.  Martim  Alphonso  cle  Castro,  1604.  3.  Fr. 
Aleixo.  de  Menezes,  1607.  Andre  Furtado  de  Mendonca ,  1609.  Bui 
Lourenco  de  Tavora,  1609.  3.  Teronimo  d’Azevedo,  1612.  3. 
Joam  Coutinho,  1617.  Fernam  cl’ Albuquerque,  1619.  3.  Fran¬ 
cisco  de  Gama.  1622.  3.  Fr,  Luis  de  Brito,  1627.  3.  Miguel  de 
Noronha,  1620.  ‘Pedro  da  Silva,  1635.  Antonio  Telles,  1639. 
3.  Joam  da  Silva  Tello  de  Menezes,  1640.  3.  Filipp'e  Mascamihas 
1645.  3. ‘Vasco  Mascarenhas,  1652:  3.  Rodrigo  JLobo  de  Silvdra, 
1655.  ■  Antonio  Mcllode  Castro,  1662.  .  " 

z  Almost  the  first  piece  of  intelligence,  Almeyda  received  on  his 
arrival,  was,  that  the  factor  and  others,  left  at  Quilon,  had  all  been 
murdered  by  the  Moors,*  He,  therefore,  dispatched  his  son  Lo¬ 
renzo,  with  six  vessels  to  that  place,  giving  him  orders,  provided  he 
could  obtain  lading  for  his  vessels,  to  ignore  all  ’knowledge  of  the 
massacre,  hut  that  if  spices;  &a.  were  refused  him,'  he’  was  to  take 
ample  vengeance  for  the  murder  of  his  countrymen. 

Lorenzo  found  a  fleet  of  twenty-four  Calicut  vessels,  awaiting  Ills 
arrival,  and  an  engagement  ensued,  in  which  they  wore  all  routiM. 
lie  then  rejoined  his  father  at  Cochin.  Almeyda  had  received  in¬ 
structions  from  the  King  of  Portugal,  to  crOWn  Trimunpara,  Rajah 
of :  Cochin,  for  which  purpose  he  had  come  provided  'with  a 
golien  diadem,  richly  adorned  with  jewels.  But  as  Trimunpara  had 
previously  become  a  religious  recluse,-  and  abdicated  in  favour  of 
his  nephew  jSTambeadora,  Almeyda  transferred  ..this  honour  to  him, 

*  Almeyda  commenced  the  Caunanore  Port  in  1505,  whilst  on  his  way  to 
.  Cochin,  r*  He  left  Lorenzo  de  Brito,  with  150  men,  and  two  vessels  to  defend  it. 
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and  with  great  pomp,  and  solemnity,  placed  the  crown  on  his  head. 

About  this  time,  an  earthquake,  and  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  hav¬ 
ing  occurred,  the  Astrologers  predicted  the  certain  annihilation  of 
the  Portuguese  power  in  India,  and  advised  the  Samorin  again  to 
try  his  fortune  in  battle.  Whilst  he  was  making  active  preparations 
for  recommencing  hostilities,  an  unfortunate  circumstance  gave  him 
the  opportunity  of  inducing  the  Eajah  of  Cannanore  to  break  his 
alliance  with  the  Europeans,  and  engage  in  warfare  against  them. 

Gonzalo  Vaz  meeting  with  a  richly  laden  Moorish  vessel,  not  far 
from  Gannanore,  plundered  and  scuttled  her,  totally  disregarding, 
a  Portuguese  pass  produced  by  the  Moorish  Captain,  and  the  crew- 
having  been  first  sewn  up  together  in  a ‘sail,  to  avoid  discovery,  were 
thrown  overboard.  Unfortunately,  one  of  the  bodies  floated  on 
shore,  and  was' identified,  as  that  of  the  nephew  of  a  wealthy  mer¬ 
chant  of  Malabar.  The  subject  was  then  laid  before  the.  Raj  ah  of 
Cannanore,  who  was  justly  indignant,  and  was  prevailed  on  by  the 
Samorin,  to  aid  him  in  expelling  foreigners,  whose  own  passes  were 
of  no  avail,  and  who  slaughtered  and  plundered,  not  only  their  ene¬ 
mies  the  Moors,  but  any  other  Merchants,  whom  they  were,  able, 
making  themselves  the  terror  of  the  seas,  and  the  curse  of  the  main-  * 
land. 

-  As  the  author  , of  this  atrocity  could  not  be  discovered,  the  blame 
fell  upon  Lorenzo  de  Brito,  who  commanded  the  Fort  at  Cannanore, 
and  h  e  was  consequently  besieged  by  the  Rajah.  But  receiving  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  Cochin,  he  was  enabled  to  hold  out,  until  relieved  by 
De  Cunna,  who  so  intimidated  the  Rajah,  that  he  sued  for  peace, 
which  was  granted,  on  terms  very  advantageous  to  the  Portuguese. 

I  About  this  time,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  sent  a  large  fleet,  to  oppose 
the  Portuguese  in  India.  ,  And  the  two  forces,  meeting  at  Chaul,  the 
Portuguese  sustained  a  disastrous  defeat,  in  which’  Lorenzo  de  Al¬ 
meyda*'  was  slain,  along  with  many  others. 

In  the  same  year,  1-508,  Alphonso  de^lbuquerque  arrived  at  Cochin, 
with  orders  .to  supersede  Almeyda,  who  was  directed  to  return  to 

*  Almeyda  proposed  to  punish  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  in  a  stupendous 
manner,  that  was  never  realized,  viz.,  plundering  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  sub- 
■  sequently  desolating  Egypt,  by 'diverting  the  Rile,  across  Nubia,' and  Abyssinia 
to  the  Bed  Sea  !  - 
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Portugal,  in  one  of  tlie  trading  vessels.  But  the  latter  declined  to 
obey,  until  be  had  avenged  himself  on  the  Sultan.  A  controversy 
now  arose,  and  Albuquerque  retired  into  private  life  in  Cochin- 
whilst  Almeyda  proceeded  on  his  intended  expedition  against  the. 
Turks.  ‘ 

.  ■  At  the  commencement  of  the  following  year,  he  returned  to  Cochin, 
after  having  defeated  his  enemies  and  captured  the-  colours  both  of , 
the -Sultan,  and  his  Admiral  Meer  Hoossain,  which  re-established' 
the  prestige  of  the  Portuguese  name,  in  the  Indian  seas, . - 

On  entering  Cochin  in  triumph  he  was  met  by  Albuquerque;  who 
even  before  he  had  laid  aside  his  robes -of  State,  requested  him  to. 
resign  the  Government,  pursuant  to,  the  Royal  orders.  Almeyda 
replied  that  after  having  taken  off  his  heavy  robes,  there,  would  be 
sufficient  time  to  "diseuss  the  matter.  On  mature  reflection  Almeyda 
decided  to  retain,  the  Office  of  Viceroy,  and  on  his  intimating  this 
decision,  disputes  became  so  irritating-,  that  he  made  Albuquerque  a 
prisoner,  and  sent  him  to  Cannanore,  where  he  was.  respectfully 
treated  by  Lorenzo  de  Brito.  The  Rajah  of  Cochin  sided  with  Albu¬ 
querque,  and  even  delayed  supplying  lading  for  two  homeward, 
bound  vessels,  until  he  should  be  installed  as  Viceroy. 

In  November  1509,  a  large  reinforcement  arrived  from  Por¬ 
tugal,  under  the  command  of  "Marshal,  Don  Fernando  Coutinuo, ' 
who  was  invested  with*  extraordinary  powers,  for*  settling  any 
disputes  which  might  have  arisen.  Ho  therefore,  carried  Albu¬ 
querque  with  him  to  Cochin,  where  -  he  f6rthwith>insf  ailed  'him 
as  Viceroy.  Almeyda  fitted  np  a  ship  most  gorgeously  for  his 
passage  to  Europe,  but  when  completed*  Ooutinno  refused  him  per¬ 
mission  to  sail  in  her.  In  November,  Almeyda  finally  departed  for 
Europe,  the  Natives  predicting,  that  such  a  brute  would  never  p.asa 
the  Cape.  .But  they  were  mistaken,  for  he  rounded  it  in  safety,  and 
scoffingly  observed  ,  to  an  attendant,  “  Now  God  he  praised,  ■  the 
witches  of  Oachin  are  liars  /”  be  had  noc  long  cause  for  exnlta' 

tion,  for  on  tljp  succeeding  morning,  he  landed  with  a  party  of  150 
men,  to  obtain  water  for  his  vessel,  whep  his  cupidity  was  aroused, 
by, the  sight  of  a  drove  of  a  cattle,  tended  only  by. children.  Having 
surrounded  tliem,  he  observed,  “  these  cattle  shall  serve  us  as  food,  and  • 
these1 children  shall  be  made  a  present,  to  our  Lady  of  Belem.”  But 
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the  owners  of  the  'cattle*  and  the  parents  of  the  Children,  rapidly  as¬ 
sembled,  armed  with  sharpened  sticks,  hardened  in  the  fire,  with 
which-  they  fiercely  attacked  theJPortugnese,  fifty  of  whom  miserably 
perished,  and  amongst  them. the  first.  Viceroy  of  the  Indies,  thrust 
through  the  neck  by  a  stake. 

During  the  Vice  Royalty- of  Almeyda,  the  Portuguese  claimed  the 
whole  of  the  East  as  theirs,  in  accordance  with  the  Papal  Bull.  -  To 
this  demand  the- Native  Princes  of  India  declined  submitting,  conse¬ 
quently  feuds  Were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  almost  every  cargo 
was  purchased  with  Mood. 

Albuquerque  with  3,000  troops  attempted  to  take  Calient,  on  Jan¬ 
uary  2nd,  1510,  but  Was  repulsed,  and  Gontinno  slain.  lie  then- 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  pirate  Timoja,  and  appeared  off 
Goa  at  the  end  of  the  same  month.  The  garrison  surrendered  with¬ 
out  a  blow,  but  on  the  appearance  of  a  large  force,  Albuquerque 
was  obliged  to  evacuate  the  place.  .  He  subsequently  retook  it,  but 
was  again  compelled  to  leave  it,  but  finally  recaptured  it,  in  Novem¬ 
ber  of  the  same  year.  He  then  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Port,  and 
intended  raising  a  magnificent  monument,,  in  honour -of  all  the  Offi¬ 
cers  and  others,  engaged  i%this  glorious  enterprise.  But  so  much 
quarrelling  ensued,  as  -to  whose  name  should  be  placed  first  on  the 
tablet,  that  they  ail-  petitioned,  that  the  face  of  the  stqne  mighfhe 
turned  downwards,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

Albuquerque  wishing  to  form  an  European  colony* at  Goa,  now 
obliged  many  of  the  Portuguese,  to  marry  native  women.  He'  also 
commenced  the  formation  of  a  Native  army.  In  1512,  the  Samo- 
rin  becoming  alarmed  at  the  power  of  the  Portuguese,  entered  into 
au  alliance  with  them,  and  permitted  the  erection  of  a  Fort,  at  Cali¬ 
cut.  In  the  following  year  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Portugal,*  and  at 
the  same  time,  Albuquerque  transmitted  some  "captives  taken  in 

*  The  Ambassador  became  a  Christian,  and  Wa3  knighted,  by  John  III  of 
Tortuga],  ha  was.  Christened  “  John  of  the  Cross.”  On  his  return  to  Calicut, 
he  Was  banished  from  the  Court  in  disgrace,  as  a  renegade  from  the  religion  of 
his  fathers.  In  1532  he  joined  the  Parravars  and  at  the  head  <8  a  deputation 
of  them  came  to  Cochin,  imploring  the  assistance  of  the  Portuguese,  against 
the  Moors.  Ali  the  embassage,  (85  souU)  turned  Christians.  A  Portuguese 
fleet  was  sent  to  their  relief  when  20,000  of  them  immediately  consented  to  be  ‘ 
baptised;  ten  years  subsequently,  Xavier  organized  a  church  for  them^ 
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war,  a  present  to  the  King;  Albuquerque’s  renown,  had  how 
spresyd  far  and  wide,  and  many  of  the  surrounding  Princes,  were 
most'-anxious  to  form  treaties  of  friendship  with  him,  and  sent  Am¬ 
bassadors' for  that  purpose.  . 

Ip  1 51 5,' Albuquerque  was  superseded  by  idoarez,  and  received 
orders  to  return  to  Portugal,  Diego  Mendez,  and  Diego  Pareto,  were 
/sent  out  at  the  same  time,  one  as  Governor  of  Cochin,  and  the  other 
as  Secretary  to  the  Viceroy.  Both  these  men  had  been  previously 
_  despatched  to  Europe,  as  criminals  by  Albuquerque,  who  appeared 
quite  heart-broken,  at  receiving  such .  ungrateful  treatment  from 
his  countiy,  for  whose  benefit  he  had  done  so  much.  'He  was  ill 
'at  the  time,  and  observed,  “It  is  now  time  for  me  to  take 
“  refuge  in  the  Church,  having  incurred  the  King’s'  displeasure  for 
“  the  sake  of  his  subjects:  and  their  anger,  for  the  sake  of  the 
‘‘King.  Old  man!  fly  to  the  church,  your  honour  requires  that 
“  you  should  die,  and  you  have  never  yet  omitted  anything,  in  which 
“  your  honour  was  concerned.”  He  wrote  to  the  King,  Concluding  Ms 
letter,  as  follows: — “The  affairs  of  India  will  answer  fdr  themselves-, 
“  and  me.”  He'  shortly  ■  afterwards  -proceeded  tec  Goa,  where  he  ex¬ 
pired  of  grief,  on  December  15th,"  1515.:  -  :  ;  - 

Albuquerque  was  one :  of  the  -best,  and  bravest,  of  the  Governors, 
who  had  ruled  Portuguese  India.  He  augmented  the  revenues,  by 
lowering  the  duties  :  and  by  justice  at  sea,-  be  raised  the  maritime 
trade.  He  combined  the  character  of  a  financier,  wvith  that  of 
general,  and  was-  a  favorite  with  all  classes.  <;  sAfclMs  -’deeMi;  he  was 
universally  mourned,  even  by  the  independent ' -Hktive  Princes.  Ilia 
.Ungrateful  Sovereign,  lost  in  him  a' true  hero,  and  an  unselfish  man. 
At  his  tomb,  his  countrymen,  whilst  bemoaning  their  •  own  wrongs, 
frequently  called  on  God  to  revenge  Ms, — consequently  his  remains 
were  transferred  to  Lisbon,  in,:  spite  of  great  supposition  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Goa. 

Portuguese  Historians,  designate  Pacheco,  Francisco  de  Almayd.r, 

.  and  Alphonsp  de  Albuquerque,  the  founders  of  tlieir  Indian  em¬ 
pire.  The  first  by  his  valour,  and  the  fiery  heat  -of  his' actions, 
was  said  to  have  melted,  both  the  arms,  and  the.  riches  of  the  Sa- 
moria::  the  second,  filed  and  polished  the  acts  of  the  first,  with  his 
"  own  s^ord,  and  that  of  Ms  brave  son,  reducing  the  insubordinate  to 
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obcdieiice,  and  humbling  the  Egyptian  Sultan  :  whilst  Albuquerque, 
the  Financier,  Politician,  and  General,  added  to  its  ornaments,  the 
three  precious  jewels,  of  Goa,  Malacca,  and  Ormuz. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1515,'  Soarez  arrived  from  Portugal,  as 
Viceroy  of  the  Indies.  Be  .was  accompanied  lay  a  fleet  of  thirteen 
vessels,  carrying  1,500  soldiers,  many  being  men  of  rank  who  were 
in  hopes  of  finding  some  means  of  restoring  their  fallen  fortunes. 
The  now  Viceroy,  was  far  from  rivalling  the  popularity  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  at  Cochin,  his  disposition  was  cold,  and  reserved:  and 
his  conduct,  especially  disagreeable  to  the  Rajah,  who  had  been  ac^ 
customed  to  the .  amiable  affability,  of  Albuquerque.  The  nephew 
of  the  latter,  finding  it  impossible  to  get  on  amicably  with  Soarez, 
returned  to  Portugal  •  . 

,  Immediately  *after  his  installation,  Soarez  started  on  a  tour  of  in¬ 
spection,  through  the  Portuguese  ‘possessions  in.  India,  Ilis  first 
measures  were  very  unpopular,  as  he  superseded  all  the  Captains, 
and  Governors  of  Forts,  and  substituted  favourites  of  bis  own.* 

In  1517,  Alcacova  was  sent  out,  as.  Surveyor  of  the  Eiug’s  reve¬ 
nue,  a  species  of-  Official,  known  Minister  of  Finance-,  who  was  a 
constant  check  on  the  Viceroy,  and  greatly  curtailed  the  almost 
unlimited  power  he  had  previously  enjoyed.  This  led  to  great  dis¬ 
sensions  between  them,  especially  as.  the  Financier  was  inclined  to 
exceed  his  authority.  At  length,  finding  he  could  do  nothing,  he 
returned  to  Europe,  where  he  made  loud  complaints  of  the  mal¬ 
administration  in  India.  ‘  #  • 

From  this  period,  the  controlling  powers  at  home,  listened  to  any 
charges  emanating  from  India,  against^  the  Governors,  and  Comman¬ 
dants  ;  - and  consequently, frequently annulled  the  orders  of -  the  local 
authorities,  who  in  their  turn  became  disgusted,  and  directed  their 
energies*  more  towards  amassing  private  wealth,  than .  acquiring 
honour,  and  respect,  for  their  country,  and  its  laws, 

In  1518,  Diego  Lopez  de  Sequeira,  the  discoverer,  of  Malacca, 
superseded  Soarez,  .who  left  for  Portugal  with  nine  ships.  Unde? 
Soarez,  the  honour  of  the  Portuguese  name  rapidly  sank.  Already 

*  About  the  end  o£  the  year  1315,  fclie  Portuguese  proeee  ling  from  their  Por  t 
at  Malacca  made  their  fivst.  voyage  to  China.  This  was  the  commencement  of 
a  direct  trade  between  Europe,  and  tho  Celestial  Empire.  *  , 
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tlio  Native  Princes,  viewed  with  suspicion  a  foreign  race,  who  claimed 
ali  their  territories,  as  a  gift  from  tlm  Pope,  [a  potentate,  whose 
name  they  knew  not,  and  whose  authority  they  did  not  recog¬ 
nise;]  and  who  erected  stone  pillars,  and  subsequently  pointed  them 
exit,  as  signs  of  sovereignty.  It  was  asserted,  that  “  the  period  had 
“now  commended,  when  the  soldiers  no  mote  followed  the  dictates 
,  “  of  honour,  when  those  who  had  been  Captains  became  traders,  and 
“  rapacious  plunderers  of  the  innocent  Natives “  command  became  a 
“  ahanie,  honour  a-  scandal,  and  reputation  a  reproach;”  every  petty 
Governor,  followed  laws  of  his  own  making  ;  justice,  and  order,  were 
set  at  defiance  :  add  to  Crown  all,  non-offioiui  adventurers,  spread 
terror  at  the  rapacity  of  the  foreigners.  Soarez  retained  the  Viceroy- 
fllty  for  three  years,  but  his  successor  wa3  as  bad- as  himself,  and 
massacres  of  the  Natives,  (unworthy  the  name  of  battles)  were  o 
daily  occurrence,* 

In  1531,  Sacpieira,  who  Was  now  Governor,  wintered  at  Ormuz, 
sending  his  nephew  Alexius  de  Menezes,  to  Cochin,  With  full  pow^ 
ers  to  conduct  the  Government,  during  his  absence,  the  homeward 
bound  fleet,  Wore  therefore  despatched  by  him'  and  the  other"  duties 
of  the  office  carried  on.  In  this  same  year,  the  Sambrin  -  believing, 
that  in  the  absence  of  the  Vie  jf  oy,  he  m'ght  have  mots  chance  of  ■ 
success,  against  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  again  attacked  ©ih,  but  was 
easily  routed.  ’ '  "  ' 

In  1521,  Don  Duarte  de  Menezes,  succeeded  ReqUeira,  who  at  once 
left  for  Portugal  *  Menezes  followed  the  example  set  him  by  Soarez, 
and  deposed  all  the  commandants  of  Forts,  electing  officers  of  his 
own  choosing,  to  their  appointments. 

In  1524,  the  celebrated  Don  Vasco  de  Gama,  returned to  India:  it 
having  been  represented,  that  the  preceding  Governors,  had  lent 
themselves  tu  great  abuses,  His  vessel  Was  "accompanied  by  13  others, 
having  3,000  troops  on  hoard,  Whilst  at  sea  near  Camhaya,  and 
in  a  dead' calm,  the  Ocean  suddenly"  commenced  tossing  so  Violently, 
that  the  people  gave"  themselves  up  for  lost:  but  De  Gama,  know¬ 
ing  that  it  arose  from  an  earthquake,  exclaimed,  “  Courage,  my 
“  friendi;  the  sea  is  only  trembling  for  the  fear  of  us !” 


r  *  the  fust  Portuguese  factory  in  Ceylon  was  established. 
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The  Viceroy  having  gone  to  Cochin,  found  the  Portuguese  pos¬ 
sessions  there  threatened  by  the  Samoriij,  who  however  was  at  once 
scared  away,  by  the  terror  of  De  Gaiua’s  illustrious  name.  Pirates 
were  compelled  to  abandon  their  trade,  owing  to  the  vigour  now 
imparted  to  the  Government,  , 

;  iJBortunntely  De  Gama’s  rule  was  short,  as  on  the  night  of  De¬ 
cember  25  tli,  laM  thisoelebrated  man,  the  discoverer  of  the  Cape, 
rohte,  expired,  after  being  only  three  months  in  India.  Whatever 
his  private  virtues  may  have  been,  in  public  life,  he  was  vindictive 
in  Sia~ammoaities,  fiendish  in  his  punishments,  hi nod  thirrtv.-iiv-his 
councils,,  and  unfeeling  iq  bis  actions :  hut  withal,  a  hold  and 
skilful  navigator,  fearless  in  danger,  and  .regardless  of  self.  He 
perished  in  a  fit  place  for  such  a  hero,  in  an  eastern  city,  where 
Europeans  had  %3t  permanently  .settled,  amongst  a  race  differing 
from  them,  in  language,  complexion,  and  creed,  In  a  State,  where 
violence  had  hitherto  not  been  meted  out,  in  revenge  for  imputed 
treachery.  In  a  land  noted  for  its  natural  productions,  its  spices, 
its  oils,  its  gold,  and  its  precious  stones. 

His  funeral  although  princely,  was!  hardly  worthy  of  such  a  man  ; 
thirteen  years  .subsequently,  in  conformity  with  his  own  expressed 
wishes,  and  ti4b.se  of  hm  Sovereign,  his  remains :  were  removed  to 
Portugal,  where  they  jest  amongst  the  famous  and  noble,  of  that 
formerly  great,  and  enterprising  nation.  • 

Before  Be  Gama's  death,  he  sent  for  Hope  Vaz  de  .Sampayo,  the 
Official  next  in  rank  to  himself  in  Cochin,  and  stating  that*  he  felt 
his  end  approaching, .  he  appointed  him  his  temporary  successor, 
and- delivered' into  his  hands,  au  envelope .  sealed  with  the  Koyal 
Arms  of  King  John  Ill-of  Portugal*  and  having  the  following  su¬ 
perscription.  “To  remain  unopened,  until,  (which .  may  the  Al¬ 
mighty  forbid,)  Boh  Vasco  de  Gama,  Viceroy  and  High  Admiral 
“  of  the  Indies,  .shall  have  departed  this  life.”  •  ..  . 

After  De  Gama’s  demise  was  certified,  the  Head  Officials  of  Cochin, 
met  in  the  principal  Church,  where  Sampayo  now  Provisional  Viceroy, 
broke  the  seal  of  the  document  entrusted  to  his  care.  It  was  found  to 
contain  the  nominations,  of  three  successive  Viceroys.  The  first  ap¬ 
pointed  Don  Enrique  de  Menezes,  as  De  Gama’s  immediate  successor. 
The  other  two  were,  un -read,  re-sealed,  and  deposited  in  safe  keying. 
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On  tlie  following  morning,  Sampayo  dispatched  a  lettcT  to  Goa 
where  Menezes  then  was,  to  inform  him  of  De  Gama’s  death,  and 
his  .nomination  as  his  successor :  on  receiving  which,  he  immediately 
left  for  Cochin,  and  assumed  the  reins  of  Government. 

At  this  period  the  Samorin, again  became  very  troublesom|^gnd 
besieged  the  Portuguese  Fort  at  .Calicut.  The  Garrison  was  re^pted  . 
to  great  distress,  but  subsequently  receiving  reinforcements  from 
Cochin,  the  Nairs  were  beaten  off,  and  forced  to  retire..  As  this- 
Fort  was  not  considered  of  importance,  equivalent  to  the.  amount  of 
expenditure  and  danger  .incurred  in  its  maintenance,  it  was.  evacuated 
and  blown  up.  .  , 

In  February  1526,  Menezes  expired  at  Cannanore,  I-Ie  left  a  pa¬ 
per  detailing  the  mode  of  Government,  which  lie  advised  should  be 
adopted  after  his  death.  This  was  unfortunately  lost,  but  he  was 
believed  to  have  named  the  Governor  of  Goa,  as  his  Provisional 
successor. 

The  second  royal  nomination  was  now  opened,  when  it  was  found) 
that  Pedro  de  Masoarenhas,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacant  office,  hut 
as  ho  was  away  at  Malacoa,  it  was  decidod  to  open  the  third  paper, 
and  Sampayo  next  in  rotation,  was  appointed  acting  Governor,  after 
taking  an  oath  to  deliver  up  charge  to  Masoarenhas,  on  his  arrival  in 
India. 

But  having  held  the  keys  of  power  for  several  months,  Sampayo 
did.  not  feel  inclined  to  resign  them.  On  learning  .that  Masoarenhas 
might  shortly  be. expected  in  Oochin,  he  assembled  the  council,  who 
according- to  his  wishes,  decided  that.  Masearenhas  was  not  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  as  Governor.  Sampayo  sailed  for  Goa,  leaving  Alphonso 
Mexia  in  charge  of  Cochin,  witl$,  strict  orders  to  carry,  out  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Council,  and  permit  no  assumption  of  power  hy  Maacaren- 
has,  who  on  landing  unarmed,  was  attacked  and  - wounded  by  Mexia. 
He  retreated  to  his  vessel,  and  immediately  sailed  for  Goa,  to  seek 
some  explanation  from  Sampayo^.  of  this  extraordinary  reception.  On 
his  arrival, , he  was  arrested,'  and  retained  in  irons,  until  reference:  had 
been  made  to  Portugal.  Oh  the  decision  arriving  from  Europe,  it 
was  found,  that  Masoarenhas  was  recalled,  and  Sampayo  confirmed  in 
the  Government.  . 

.  In-October  1529,Nunhod’  Acunha landed  at  Goa,  as  Viceroy.  He 
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filtered  the  -city  witli  nnich  pomp  and  ceremony,  but  shortly  after¬ 
wards  left  for  Cochin,  stopping  “  en  route”  at  Cannanore,  where 
•Sampayo  came  on  board,  and  formally  resigned  his  office  :  but  on  his 
wishing  to  return  to  the  town,  Nunho'  refused  him  permission,  in¬ 
forming  him  that  he  was  a  prisoner,' and  must  proceed  to  Cochin,  to 
answer  any  accusations  which  might  be  made  against  him.  A  pro¬ 
clamation  was  then  issued,  calling  on  all  who  had  any  complaints  to 
make  against  the  late  Governor,  to  bring  them  before  the  present  one, 
who  was  anxious  to  redress  all  grievances.  Sampayo  protested 
against  this  proceeding,  alleging  that  in  India,  and  especially  in 
Cochin,  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  assemble  people  by  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  to  make  false  accusations  against  Government 
Officials.  Sampayo  was  imprisoned,  and  all  his  effects,  sealed 
up  and  sent  to  Lisbon  to  the  King.  When  taken  into  custody,  he 
made  the  following  remark-  to  ail  Officer,  “  tell  the  new  Governor, 

“  that  I  formerly  imprisoned  others,  he  imprisons  me,  but.  I  can, 
“foretel,  that  one  will  arrive,  who  will -imprison  him.”  To ‘  this 
Nunho  replied;  “  I  may  be  imprisoned,  but  I  will  never  deserve  it, 
and  Sampayo  does.”  The  latter  wah  subsequently  sent  to  Europe, 
■in  a  worthless  vessel,-  with  only  a  few  attendants,  and  barely  suf¬ 
ficient  provisions  for  the  voyage.  . 

He  landed  at  Lisbon  in  irons,  and  for  two  years  was  confined 
in  a. dungeon  in  the  castle,  in  company  with  the  Yisier  of  Ormuz. 
He  was  then  tried  for  Ms- unjust  treatment  of  Mascarehhas,  and 
■sentenced  to  forfeit  all  his  allowances  as  Governor,  to  pay  Masea- 
renhas  a  compensation  of  10, GOO  ducats,  and  to  be  banished  to  Af¬ 
rica.  He  however  escaped  into  Spain,  where  he  denaturalised  him¬ 
self,  and  then  -wrote  to  the  king,  saying,  that  he  had  left  an  ungrate¬ 
ful  country,  which  had  rewarded  his  deeds  with  ingratitude,  and 
bus  honourable  actions  with  dishonourable  treatment ;  that  hence¬ 
forth  as  a  Spaniard,  he  would  endeavour  to  blot  out  the  slur  cast 
upon  him,  as  a  Native  of  Portugal.  .  The  King  consequently,  rever¬ 
sed  his  previous  decision,  and  Sampayo  returned  to  his  Native 
country.  ,  - 

Nunho  commenced  his  Vice-royalty,  by  endeavouring  to  conciliate 
all  parties,  espeSally,  the  Kajah  of  Cochin,  who  had  been  much 
annoyed  by  the  conduct  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  and*  whom  ■ 
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he  found  kept  as  a  prisoner  in  Ms  own  palace,  and  like  every  other 
Prince  in  alliance  with  Portugal)  a  victim  to  injustice  and  oppression. 
He  redressed  grievances,  and  by  governing  with,  justice  and  impar¬ 
tiality,  restored  the  trade  and  prosperity,  of  Portuguese  India. 

About  1531,  the  Samorin  finding  the  Portuguese  power  .increas¬ 
ing,  became  really  anxious  to  conclude  a  peace  with  them,  and'  pre¬ 
sented  them  with  %  piece  of  ground  at  Chaul,  on  which  to  build  a 
Fort.  The  Sultan  of  Guzerat,  and  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  being  at 
war,  the  Portuguese  agreed  to  assist  the  former,  provided  Diu  was 
made  over  to  them;  this  was  acceded  to,  but  a  disagreement,  subse¬ 
quently  arose  about  some  of  the  terms,  and  in  1537,  a  meeting  was 
arranged,  between  Nunho  and  the  Guzerat  monarch,  Bahadoor  Shall,- 
Mutual  distrust  prevailed,  and  therefore  the  conference  was  held 
in. boats.  But  notwithstanding  this  precaution  a  disturbance  arose, 
and  the  Sultan  met  with  a  violent  death  ;  some  assert  that  he  was 
shot  by  the  Portuguese,  others  that  lie  was  only  stunned  by  an  oar; 
find  subsequently  dispatched  by  a  halbert.  At  any  rate,  a  long 
and  disastrous  war  resulted.  -  ,  :  ' 

.  In  15-33,  all  Governors  of  P rjrts,  and  dependencies,  in  Portuguese 
India,  were  ordered  to  take  ah  oath  of  obedience,  to  the  Governor- 
General.  In  November  1538,  Nunho.  was  relieved  by  Don  Garcia 
de  Noronha,  who  treated  Ms  predecessor  in  a  most  insulting  Mann  er, . 
and  even  refused  him  a  vessel  in  wMch  to  proceed  to  Europe,  oblig¬ 
ing  Mm  to  hire  a  merchant  sMp  for  that  purpose.  Nunho’ s  mind 
became  much  depressed,  at  the  unworthy  treatment  he  received,  and 
still  more  so,  at  what  he  anticipated  might  be  in  store  for  him,  when 
he  arrived  in,Portugal ;  the  prophetic  words  of  Sampayo,  appeared 
never  absent  from  his  mind,  and  he  died  on  Ms  homeward  voyage, 
with  Ms  last  breath  desiring,  that  his  body  should  be  thrown 
into  the  sea,  and  not  be  conveyed  to  -his  ungrateful  country* 

In  1539,  a  peace  was  concluded  with  the.  Samorin,  which  lasted 

*  Paiebi  Marcar  a  powerful  Moor  of  Cochin,  sent  forces  to  the  assistance  of 
Ehmvaneka  Baku,  Til,  a  Ceylon  King,  to  aid  him  against  the  Portuguese,  but 
they  were  intercepted  and  dispersed.  In  1510,  the  Samorin  in  conjunction  with 
this  same  Moor,  sent  further  assistance  to  the  same  Ceylon  King.  Paichi 
Marcar’s  head,  and  those  of  his  chiefs,  were  finally  made  agiresent  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  by  their  obliged  friend  the  Ceylon  King,  who  thus  purchased  peace  for 
himself.  ,  ' 
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for  thirty  years,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  both  the  contracting  liar- 
ties.  On  the  death  of  ther  Viceroy,  which  occurred  at  Goa,  to  the 
great  joy  of  all  classes  in  India,  Martin  Alphonso  de  Sousa,  was 
found  to  be  nominated  as  his  successor,  but  as  he  had  departed  for 
Portugal,  the  next  on  the  list, -Don  Sfcephano  de  Gama,  the  son  of 
the  famous  Don  Vasca,  succeeded  to  the  Viee-royalty,  in  April  1540. 
Well  aware  of  the  false  accusatiohs  to  which  his  position  would 
expose  him,  and  perceiving  the  exhausted  state  of  the  treasury,  he 
had  his-  private  fortune  publicly  valued,  before  taking  up  the  ap¬ 
pointment  He  founded  the  College  of  Santa  ¥6  at  Goa,  for  the 
instruction  of  converted  heathen  youths,  and  appointed  - the  Vicar 
General,  Michael  Vaz  as  first  Rector.  ' 

In  1542,  Don  Martin  Alphonso  de  Sousa,  arrived  at  Goa,  as  Go¬ 
vernor-General,  and  with  his  fleet,  on  board  the.  “  Quilon,”  was 
the  celebrated  Francisco  Xavier,  one  of  the  first  of  the  society  of 
Jesuits,  and  it  would  have  been  well,  had  his  example  of  earn¬ 
est  zeal  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  and  the  welfare  of 
the  heathen,  been  followed  by  his  successors.  The  profligate 
manners  of 'the  Portuguese,  had  be4n  strongly  represented  to  the 
King  of  Portugal,  as  causing  much  injury  to  their  advancement  in 
India,  and  preventing  the  Natives  from  embracing  Christianity,  and 
he  learnt  to  his  surprise  and  sorrow,  that  Christian  slaves,  Svere  fre¬ 
quently  sold  to  heathen -masters,  who.  compelled  them  to  change 
their  religion  for  idolatry.  At  this  period,  the  worship  of  idols,  was 
tolerated  at  Goa,  where  the  Brahmans  were  very  insolent.  Thg._ 
Raj ah  of  Coehin  confiscated  the  property  of  any  of  his  subjects, 
who  became  Christians,  and  Xavier  found  that  the  idoMtaus  Jirincus 
made  martyrs  of  them  by  violent  persecution,  and  the  Portuguese 
Officials,  by  their  disgraceful  conduct,  caused  many  to  apostatize 
Christian  purity  had  not  been,  introduced  by  Europeans,  but  on  the 
contrary,  they  had  adopted  the  vicious  customs  of  the  heathen. 
Xavier's  preaehing,  and  his  Christian  example,  first  caused  a  benefi¬ 
cial  change.  ' 

De  Gama’s  successor  arrived  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  sent 
at  once,  desiring  him  to  deliver  over  charge.  Indignant-  at  being 
aroused  from  his  bed  for  such  a  purpose,  he  sent  back  a  message, 
which  was  neither  conciliatory  nor  polite.  De  Sousa’s  first*action 
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was  to  diminish  the  pay  of  tlie  soldiers,  this  caused  much  discon¬ 
tent,  and  the  next  time  they  went  into  action,  they  declined  obeying 
an  order  to  advance,  saying,  “ihe  rich  gentry  might  march  if  'they 
“would,  but  that  they  .only,  came  to  make  up  by  plunder,  the  pay  of 
“  which  they  had  been  unjustly  deprived.”  De  Sousa  taunted  them, 
with  being  unlike- their  brave  ancestors  ;  to  which  the  mutineers  re¬ 
plied,  that,  “the  men  were  the  same,  but  the  Governor  was  changed, 
“  and  that  their  conduct  was  the  result,  of  his  decreasing  their  pay, 
“  to  enable  him  to  give  gratuities,  to  those  who  knew  better  how 
“  to  beg  favours,  than  to  deserve  them.”  Da  Sousa  subsequently  be- 
✓caine  celebrated  as  a  great  Pagoda  robber.  .  In  1545,  lie  was  obliged 
to  resign  his  command,  as  the  Native  Princes,  formed  a  confederacy 
against  him,  and  Ms  own.  people  hated  him,  in  consequence  of  -the 
reduction  of  their  pay,  and  other  unpopular  acts. 

His  successor  Juan  de  Castro,  was  a  most  meritorious  Governor, 
under  him  justice  was  equitably,  administered,  and.commerce  protect¬ 
ed,  *The  Portuguese  may  be  said  in  de  Castro’s  time,  to  have  reach¬ 
ed  the  summit  of  their  Eastern  .power  and  glory.  He  died  in  1548, 
and  left  the  following  record  of  /his  countrymen.  “  I  dare"  not  govern 
( “  India,  by  •  men  who  are  so  changed  from  truth  and  honour. 
j  “  The  Portuguese  entered  India,  with  the 'sword  in  one  hand,  and 
1“  the  crucifix  in  the  other  :  finding  much  gold,  they  laid  aside,  the 
i "  crucifix  to  fill  their  pockets.”  When  his  effects  were  examined, 
three  rials  and  a'  bloody  scourge,  were  all  that  could  be  found.  Gra¬ 
cia  de  Sa  succeeded  him,  hut  died  suddenly  in  July  1549  :  during 
his  brief  rule,  Jesuit  Missions  to  the  East  were  established  by. 
Xavier.  De*Sa  was  succeeded,  by  George  Cabral. 

In  1550,  the  Samorin  and  the  Rajah  of  Pimienta,  ’attacked  the 
’'Rajah  of  Cochin,  who  was  assisted  by  600  Portuguese,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Francisco  de  Sylva,  the  commandant  of  the  Fort  at  Cochin. 
In  the  engagement  wMch  ensued,  the  Rajah  of  Pimienta  was  killed, 
but  his  men  subsequently  rallied,  and  De  Sylva  and  fifty  of  his 
troops  were  slain.  The  Samorin  at  the  head  of  14,000  men,  then 
marched  towards  Cochin,  but  was  kept  in  check,  until  the  Governor- 
General  Cabral  arrived,  which  he  did  shortly  afterwards,  at  the  head 
of  6,000  Portuguese,  and  40,000  Nairs,  belonging  to  the'  Rajali  of 
*■  CochM  ;'  just  as  he  was  about  attacking  the  enemy,  Cabral  received 
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orders  to  desist,  from  all  military  operations,  by  Don  Alpkonso  de 
Noronha,  who  had  in  the  meantime  arrived  from  Portugal,  to  super¬ 
sede  him.  A  legislative  council  was  now  instituted,  which  greatly 
curtailed  the  authority  of  the  Viceroys.  In  February  1550,  a  town 
•  near  Cochin  was  attacked  by  8,000  Naivs,  but  they  were  repulsed 
by  the  Portuguese,  who  lost  fifty  men.  Pirates  were  about  this  time 
vary  troublesome,  frequently  attacking  the  Portuguese  vessels.  On 
their  complaining  to  the  Samorin,  he  advised  .them  to  punish  them, 
if  they  could.  • 

About  this  time,  the  Portuguese  built  the  Rajah  of  Oochin  a  palace 
at  Muttenckerry,  which  they  presented  to  him.  In  1557,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Sabastian,  King  of  Portugal,  one  of  the  Churches  in  Cochin, 
called  St.  Cruz,  or  Santa  Cruz,  (Holy  Cross )  was  raised  to  the  digni¬ 
ty  of  a  Cathedral,  by  Pope  Pius  IV,  and  a  Dominican  elevated  to 
the  post,  of  Bishop. 

A  succession  of  Governors  now  followed,  of  whom  there  is  little 
t»  record,  as  the  Portuguese  possessions  were  at  that  time  in  a  state 
of  comparative  tranquillity.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  rule,  foj-  each 
Governor-General  to  quarrel-  with,  aind  malign  his  predecessor,  fre¬ 
quently  sending  in  charges  against  him  to  the  King  some  of  them 
left  India  as  prisoners,  others  died  of  grief,  and  .most  in  a  forced  re¬ 
tirement.  ■  . 

In  1560,  Don  Constantine  de  Braganza  was  Viceroy  ;  he  fitted  out 
an  armament  against  the  people  of  Jaffna  in  Ceylon, _ to -revenge  the 
persecutions  to  which  the- Native  Christians  were  subjected,  It 
was  accompanied  by  the  Bishop  of  Cochin,  who  before  the  town 
was  assaulted,  performed  mass,  and  granted  numerous,  plenary  indul¬ 
gences  for  those  soldiers  who  should  fight  valiantly,  and  a  general 
absolution -to  all  who  should  fall.  The  tooth  of  Bkudda  was  now 
captured,  and  the  king  of  Pegu  fruitlessly  offered  a  fabulous  price 
for  its  ransom.  The  Cijjl  and  Military  powers  wished  to  accede  to 
his  terms,  in  order  to  replenish  the  exhausted  treasury,  But  the 
Priests  forbad  it,  the:  tooth  was  placed  in  a  mortar,  ground  to  pow¬ 
der,  then  burnt,  and  the  ashes  strewn  over  the  sea. 

In  1061,  during  tke,Viceroyalty  of  Don  Antonio  de  Noronha, 
Caunanore  was  beseiged  by  Nairs,  but  they  were  driven  off  by  the 
Portuguese,  who  adopted  the  inhuman  revenge  of  cutting  down. 
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40,000  cocoamifc  trees.  They  appear  frequently  to  have  punished 
tile  Natives  iii  this  way,  thereby  entailing  great  suffering  upon  many 
innocent  persons,  as  these  trees  constituted  their  principal  means  of 
subsistence..  It  is  remarkable,  that  when  Native  states  waged  war 
j  on  each  other,  these  plantations  were  regarded  as  sacred,  and  never 
i  injured. 

In  1567,  the  great  poet  Gunmens,  (who  sang  the  praises  of  Cochin 
in  verse,)  having  served  sixteen  years-  in  India,  without  obtaining 
anything  worthy  of  his  acceptance,  although  he  had  been  promised 
much,  was  desirous  of  returning  to  Portugal :  the  Governor,  how¬ 
ever  wished  to  retain  him  in  India,  and  therefore  imprisoned  him 
for  an  imputed  debt  of  200  ducats,  but  his  friends  canie  forward,  and 
paid  the  amount,  when  he  sailed  safely  away.  Even  to  the  present 
time,  his  Luciad  is  highly  admired  in  Cochin,  by  those  of  Portu¬ 
guese  descent.  *  • 

■  About  this  time,  a  merchant  of  Yenice,  C»sar  Frederick,  visited 
Cochin,  and.  hits  left  an  account  of  the  trade,  which  was  then  carried 
on.  '  It  consisted  principally  of  pepper,  ginger,  cinnamon,  (this  must 
have  been  the  Cassia)'areca,  and*  coir.  The  pepper  is  stated  to  have 
been  of  an  inferior  description,  unripe,  and  full  of  dirt,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  price  paid  for  it  being  fixed  at  a  low  permanent  rate. 
Any  person  who  married  and  settled  in  Cochin,  received  some  office 
or  employment,  according  to  his  trade.  The  married  citize'n  paid 
no  duty  on  sugar,  or  silk,  but  on  all  other  articles,  4  per  cent,  to  the 
Eajah  of  Cochin,  who  charged  duty  according  to  the  valuation  placed 
by  the  owners,  on  their  own  articles.  The  bachelors  paid  8  per  cent, 
on  everything,  to  the  King  of  Portugal. - 

Iu  1571,  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  the  East,  were  divided 
into  three  portions,  designated  India,  Monomotapaj  and  Malacca. 
The  Vieeroy  of  India,  Don  Antonio  de  Noronha,  returned  from  Lis¬ 
bon,  with  a  fleet  carrying  4,000  men,  one  hglt  of  whom  died  of  sick¬ 
ness  on  the  voyage.  He  was  of  a  vary  avarieious  disposition,  and 
declined  allowing  the  new  Governor  of  Malaeea,  Barreto,-  the  money 
required  for  the  Government.  Barreto,  consequently  refused  to  go 
there,  and  sent  a  complaint  to  Portugal.  The  Government  qf  which 
country,  despatched-Francisco  de  Sousa  to  Goa,  with  a  sealed  packet, 
-  which  «he  was  directed  to  deliver  to  the  Archbishop,-  before 'lie 
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visited  the  Governor.  This  packet  was  opened  in  the  Archiepisco- 
pal  church,  and  publicly  read  by  a  common  crier,  when  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  astonishment  and  indignation,  it  was  found  that  the  Home  Go¬ 
vernment,  without  waiting  for  any  justification  wliick  the  Governor 
might  have  to  give,  had  on  the  sole  complaint  of  Barreto,  superseded 
him,  and  given  his  appointment  to  his  accuser.  Barreto  was  succeed¬ 
ed,  by  Don  Diego  de  Mcnezes,  in  1576. 

In  1577,  the  Jesuits  at  Cochin,  published  a  translation  of  Giovanni 
Gonsalvez’s'  book  oh  Christian  worship,  [ Doctrina  Christiana ]  in 
Tamil,  and  other  works  appear  to  have  been  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  Fishermen,  on  the  pearl  fishery  coast.  In  1578,  they  printed 
the-  Flos  Sanctorum  in  the  same  characters.-*  In  this  year  Spain 
having  subdued  Portugal,  Indian  affairs  became  less  attended  to,  and 
the  Portuguese  date  their  decline  from  this  period.  Five  years  pre¬ 
viously,  Mesquita  having  been  directed  to  seek  satisfaction  for  ah  insult 
offered  to  a  Portuguese  vessel,  scoured  the  coast  of  Malabar,  seizing 
many  Native  vessels,  the  crews  of  which  he  sewed  up.  in  their  own 
sails,  and  deposited  in  the  ocean..-  The  relations  and  friends  of 
the  victims,  travelled  from’ place  to  ^place,  exhorting  all  to  rise  and 
revenge  their  murdered  countrymen,\and-a  solemn  league  was  then 
formed,  to  extirpate  the  Portuguese  from  India ;  war  commenced 
in  1580,  and  was  .earned  on  with  disastrous  effects,  for  some  time. 
The  confederates  consisted  of  the  Samorin,  the  Rajahs  of  Guzerat, 
and  Acheen,  and  some  other  princes.  It  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon 
the  many  engagements,  and  desperate  fighting,  which  ensued,  as  it 
did  not  extend  so  far  south  as  Cochin.  The  confederated  Princes, 
were  eventually  defeated  by  the  Portuguese,  and  peace  established. 

In  1581,  Don  Francisco  Mascarenhas,  came  out  as  Governor  of  In¬ 
dia,  being  the  first  appointed  by  the  Spanish  authorities.  In  1584, 
he  was  superseded  by  Don  Duarte  de  Menezes,  who  on  arriving  at 
Cochin,  found  that  the  -  Portuguese  had  seized  the  Rajah’s  customs 
house,  and  refused  to  restore.him  the  duties  there  levied.  .  He  enter¬ 
ed  into  an  accommodation,  and  matters  re-assumed  their  old  footing. 
Menezes  died  in  May  15S8,  ancl  was  succeeded  by  Emanuel  de  Sousa 
Coutinno.  In  1590,  Mathias  de  Albuquerque,  who  had  been  greatly 

*  Iu  16 78,  at  Ambalucate,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  they  published  a  Tamil  Die 
tiouiu-y,  written  by  Father  Antonio  de  Prceuza,  #  # 
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beloved  as  an  Indian  officer,  came  oiit  as.  Viceroy,  and  was  so  haugh¬ 
ty  and  arrogant,  that  he.  rendered  himself  detested  by  all. 

In  1594,  a  bull  arrived  from  the  Pope,  called  “the  bull  of  Crusade, " 
commanding  the  Portuguese  to  reduce  the  infidels  of  the 
Jcountry,  to  the  faith,  by  force  of  arms.”  This  device  was  only  a 
new  pretext,  to  sanction  the  plundering  of  Pagodas,  which  were'  the 
repositories  of  Hindu  treasures. 

lu  1597-,  Vasco,  de  Gama’sjgraudson,  became  Viceroy,,  and  the 
same  year  news  arrived,  that  two  Dutch  vessels  had  rounded  the 
Cape,  and  appeared  off  the  Coast  of  India.  Orders  were  immediate¬ 
ly  issuedj  to  attack 'them'’  wherever  they  could  be  found,  one  was 
destroyed,  and  the  Other  wrecked.  But  on  ffte  following  year,  a 
•fleet  of  eight  vessels  left  Holland  for  India,  each  with  eight  hundred 
men  on  boards  and  three  years’  supply  of  provisions.  ■  Admiral.  Van 
ISTec,  commanded  the  expedition,  which  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
-trade  at  Amboyna,  as  well  a3  a  Factory  at  Baroda.  * 

In  1598,  Cuneale  Port  was  attacked,  by  the  combined  forces  of 
the  Samorhi,  and  the -Portuguese,*  but  they  were  defeated,  and  300 
Europeans' slain.  However,  on  the  following  year,  it  .was  surrender¬ 
ed  on  the  promise,  that  the  lives  of  the  Garrison  should  be  spared; 
but  when  the  Rajah  of  Cuneale  landed  at  Goa,  with  40  men,  the  lat¬ 
ter  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob,  and  the  Rajah  and  his  Nephew 
publicly  beheaded,  by  the"  order  of  the  Vicer.oy,  because  it  was  assert¬ 
ed,  that  he  had'  talien  the  title  of  “  Defender  of  the  Maliomedan 
“  faith,  and  conqueror  of  the  Portuguese.” , 

-f,  lu  1599,  the  famous  Don  Almas  de  Menezes,.  Archbishop  of  Goa, 
‘landed  in  Cochin,  where  he  was  received  in  great  state,  by  the  Gover- 


.  nor,  the  Bishop,  and  all  the  officials.  The  Town  Council  immediate-  * 
■  ly  assembled,  when  Menezes  called  bn  them  to  begin  manifesting 
their  zeal  for  the  Christian  faith,  by  reducing  the  Mahomedan  fori 
tress  of  Cuneale,-  which  he  designated  a  nest  Of  pirates.  He  soon 
commenced,  his  visitation  amongst  the  clergy,  and  the  Synod  of 


'•  The  Sam'orin  was  induced  to  join  in  an.  alliance -with  the  Portuguese,  his 
old  enemies,  against  the  Rajah  of  Caneale,  as  the  only  effectual  means  he  had 
of  punishing  one,  who  had  taken  upon  himself,  the  titles  of,  <Sing  of  the  Mala- 
bar  Moon,  and  Lord  of  the  Indian  seas,  and  who  had  also  cruelly  ill-treated 
a  Naiu,  and  dared  to  cut  off  the  tail  of  an  elephant !  '  .  . 
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Siam  per,  (the  cl  Kith  bknv  to  the  Syrian  Church  for  nearly  100 
years, )  was  shortly  afterwards  convened.  Subsequently  he  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  attempted  the  conversion  of  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  and 
immediately  afterwards,  raised  the  Rajah  of  Porca,  to  the  ranis  of  a 
Prince,  and  by  conferring  on  Mm  the  title  of  “ Brother  in  Arms 
to  the  King  of  Portugal.”  Tliis  gave  great  offence  to  the  Rajah  of 
Cochin,  the  only  Malm  .Rajah.  in  the  neighbourhood.  -About  tliis 
time,  the  Samoriu  first  permitted  the  Portuguese,  to  erect-churches, 
and  forward  the  Christian  religion,  in  his  territories. 

In  1600,  Da  Gama  "was  superceded  by  Ayres  de'  Saldanna,  the 
former. tv^  go  universally  detested  by  Ms  countrymen,  that  they 
even  destroyed  the  statue  of  his  celebrated  grandfather,  wMch  had 
been  erected  at  Goa.  An  effigyiof  the  late  Governor,  was  hung  at 
the  yard  arm  of  his  own-  vessels,  and  even  the  fowls  he  had  provided 
for  his  voyage,  were  poisoned.  Twenty  years  afterwards,  he  re¬ 
turned  as  Viceroy, 

In  1607,  tjje  Portuguese  who  were  suffering  reverses  in  their  con¬ 
test  with,  the  Dutch,  learned  that  two  English  vessels  had  arrived 
in  India,  they  attempted  to  take  them,  but  were  unsuccessful,  and 
the  ships  reached  Sprat  in  safety,*  lu  this  year  also,  the  celebrated 
Alexias  de  Menezes,  Archbishop  of  Goa,  became  Viceroy.  Prom 
this  period,:  little  of  note  occurred  in  Cochin,  from  1619  to  1622, 
Herman  de  Albuquerque  who  was  Viceroy,  at  that  time  never  once 
received  any  letter  of  instruction  or  information,  from  the  Court  of 
Spain,  though  attacked  by  the  Dutch,  as  well  as  by  the  English  and 
Natives  at  Ormuz,  from  which,  they  were  finally  expelled :  tliey  ob¬ 
tained  no  assistance  from  Europe,  but  were  left  to  fight  their  own 
battles  as  they  could, 

I  About  this  time  the  Government  at  Madrid,  directed  the  Governor 
■  to  dispose  of  all  Civil  and  Military  appointments  by  public  sale, 
order  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  his  'Government.-  The 
of  Don  was  sold  for  a '-few  hundred  dollars,  and.all  who  could 
.  the  money  availed  themselves  of  the  h<mou£f  A  silver  l%|-;Vas 
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taken  by  the  Governor  on  which  was  the  person's  name,  with  the 
title  of  Don  prefixed  to  it:  this  H.  E.  bound  with  his  own  hand  to 
the  individual’s  forehead,  and  ordered  1dm  to  rise  Don  • - .  Enor¬ 

mous  sums  were  thus  collected,  Subsequently  the  Dutch  sold  this 
Portuguese  title  cheaper,  and  50,  25,  and  even  10  dollars  were  re¬ 
ceived  as  an  equivalent  for  the  honour.  In  1627,  the  Bishop  of. 
Cochin,  Don  Luis  de  Brito  succeeded  to  the  Viceroyalty,  but  died 
twenty  months  afterwards.  When  the  patents  of  succession  were 
opened,  it  was  found  that  Don  Lorenzo  de  Cunha,  was  appointed 
Civil  Governor  of  Lidia,  and  Nunno  Alvarez.  Pereyra,  to  the  Military 
command.  This  entailed  great  dissensions,  as  there  were  two  of 
the  latter  name,  who  were  thought  equally  eligible  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  It  was  finally  settled,  by  its  being  recollected,  that  one  was  a 
Don,  the  other  was  not,  Whilst  no  title  was  mentioned  in  the  patent. 

In  1639^whilst  the  Archbishop  of  Goa  was  acting  Viceroy,  some 
Dutch  ships  sailed  up  to  Goa,  and  destroyed  the  Portuguese  vessels,, 
lying  there:  in  the  succeeding  year,  Portugal  having  sicken  off  the 
Spanish  yoke,  more  attention  was  paid  to  Indian  affairs :  but  it  was 
too  late,  the  time  of  their  triumphs  had  gone  by,  and  the  glorious 
prestige  of  the  Portuguese  name,  had  departed  for  ever.  From  this 
period,  their  power,  rapidly  declined,  divided  councils  led  to  divided 
actions,  and  defeat  consequently  ensued.  Although  individually 
they  were  still  the  same  brave  and  gallant  race  of  soldiers  and  sail¬ 
ors  as  their  forefathers  had  been,  suspicion  of  the  Government 
in  Portugal,  engendered  suspicion  of  that  in  the  East,  and  Officials 
knowing  that  they  themselves  would  be.  judged  harshly,  appear  to 
have  meted  out  to  others,  the  same,  amount  of  justice  they  antici¬ 
pated  for  themselves. 


having  purchased  their  illpaid  Government  appointments,  • 
asping  and  mercenary,  not  probably  so  much  for  the  love 
.  as  for  the  necessity  of  obtaining  itjpr'tb.eir  expellees  : 


Cochin  to  spend  it  at.” 
siltly  incompatible,  and 


>od  place  to  make  money  m,  and  Oocliii 
ving  and  %  pay  were-&>'lsequently  ir 


before’ the  King*?1 


a  dominion  which  set  the  Bishop’s 
and  the  Church  before  the  State,  and 
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Woe  to  that  Governor,  wlio  should  dare  to  disobey  the  mandate  of  a 
priest.  This  people  who  aimed  at  an  Empire  in  India,,  both  spiri¬ 
tual  and  temporal,  at  wholesale  conversions  effected  by  conviction, 
bribery,  fraud,  or  violence,  who  considered  no  expenditure  too  large 
to  effect  their  object,  whose  self-love  had  alienated  all  friends,  and 
injustice  created  many  enemies,  were  now  on  the  eve  of  resigning 
their  authority  to  others. 

Another  power  was  now  to  become  predominant  in  the  East,  ano¬ 
ther  race  was  to  try  their' hand  at  supremacy,  and  another  religion 
to  be  introduced.  The  Portuguese  had  become  objects  of  aversion 
to  their  aid  allies,  the  Princes  of  Cochin,  as  they  had  deposed  the 
Rajah,  and  created  his  Aunt’,  the  Ranee.  *  * 

The  Diitch  beginning,  to  dislike  the  interference  of  the  Mogul,  and 
others  at  Surat,  wished  to  establish  a  settlement  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  where  they  might  be  territorial  sovereigns,  as  well  as  tra¬ 
ders,  without  being  subject  to  the  rapacious  exactions^*!  the  Maho- 
medan  Government,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  their  successful  rivals, 
the  English.  Cochin  appeared  a  suitable  spot,  so  they  determined 
to  try  and  dispossess  the  Portuguese,  and  occupy  it  themselves. 

I  In  1661,  the  Dutch  entered  into  an  :  agreement  with  the  Paliat 
{Achen,  hereditary  Chief  minister  to  the  Cochin  Bajah,  to  assist 
them  in  their  Schemes.  “>711™  the  Dutch  planned  the  conquest  of 
“  the  coast,  he  (the  Paliat  Achen)  materially  assisted,  and  met  Van 

Goens,  12th  March  1661,  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  entered  into 
«  an  agreement,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that  as  the  Portuguese 
“  and  other  enemies  had  deprived  hijp  of  his  lands,  he  would  place 
“  himself  entirely  under  the  protection  of  the  Dutch,  who  were  to  res- 
“  tore  him  by  force  to  his  territories,  whilst  he  was  to  obey  them 
«  in  all  tilings.  This  agreement  was  dated  the  same  day  on  board 
the  ship  Be  MmaMoom.*'  The  Dutch  troops  appeared  on  the 
northern  side  of  Cochin,  at  Vypeen,  where  Van  Coens  fixed  his 
head  quarters  at  the  Bishop’s  house,  and  strongly  fortified  the  Roman. 
Catholic  Church.  Leaving  800  men  to  garrison  it,  Van  Coens  re¬ 
embarked  the  remainder  of  ins  force,  and  landed  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  tqWn.  The  Rajah  of  Cochin  now  openly  asserted,  that  he 
and  the  Dutch  had  entered  into  an  alliance. 

*  Moens’ Memorial,  Dutch  Government  records. 
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Van  Goens  seized  a  church,  to  the  south,  and  made  it  Ms  hem? 
quarters.  He  then  attacked  the  Ranee's  Palace  at :  Mu ttencherry, 
and  after  a  straggle,  succeeded  in  taking  it,  and  making'  the  Ranee 
a  prisoner.  On  the  following  day,  the  Dutch,  attacked  the  fort  of  . 
•Cochin,  hut  the  Officer  commanding  the  storming  party  was  killed, 
and  they  retreated  in  confusion.  Regular  approaches  were  now 
opened,  hut  the  old  Portuguese  spirit  showed  itself,  and  the  garri¬ 
son  bravely  defended  themselves  for  several:  Weeks,  when  the  Rajah 
of  Porca,  came  to  their  assistance,  with  (5,000  Natives,  and  tire 
Dutch  determined  to  retreat. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night,  they  accordingly  embarked  4n  silence. 
Wheft  the  morning  broke,  the  Portuguese  were 'amazed  at  fading' 
their  enemy’s  -  camp  abandoned.  A  Jew  had  sounded  the  hours  as 
usual,  thereby  effectually  deceiving;  them,  and  preventing 'any  sally 
on  their  .part.  >.Seven  hundred  men  were  left  in  ,the  entrenchment  . 
at  Vypeen.  i'This  .year  Tangicherry  fell  to  the  Dntch.:  '  : 

As  the  Jews  had  favoured  their  enemies  the  Dutch,  the  Portu¬ 
guese  considered  it  necessary  to  punish  them,  to  prevent  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  such  conduct,  and  therefore  immediately  on  the  siege  being 
raised,  they  plundered  Jew’s  Town  of  almost  all  it  contained,  at¬ 
tempted  to  destroy  the  synagogue,  and  carried  off  the  Pentateuch, 
which  was  subsequently  in  1668  recovered  uninjured.  * 

The  absence  of.  the  Dutch  was  but  temporary.  In  1 66-2,  Cranga- 
nore  fell  to  them :  on  October  of  that  year,  they  returned  to.  Cochin 
under  Hustarfc,  but  were  vigorously  met  by  the  Portuguese,  who  in 
vain,  attempted  to  prevent  they’ landing.  The  head  quarters  of  the 
Dutch  were  fixed  at  the  convent  of  St.  John,  the  destruction  of 
which  had  been  unsuccessfully  attempted  by:'  the  garrison.  In  No¬ 
vember,  Van  Goens  with  a  large  number:  of  troops,  joined  the  besieg¬ 
ers,  but  the  garrison  bravdy  determined -to  stand  a.  siege.  ■ 

In  December,  the  Rajah:  of  Porca,.  arrived  with  a  large  native 
force- at  Ernacollum,  and  threw*^lipplies  into  the  Fort.  It  was 
^  therefore  determined  to  attack  him.  The  natives  under  Portuguese 
Officers,  met  their  foes  most  gallantly,  and  drove  them  back  with 
great  loss,  and  the  Dutch  were  compelled  to  bring  up  frash  :  troops 
before  the.  Porca  Contingent  could  be  routed. :  .  h  *,  ir  • 

But-The  Portuguese  still  held  out,  .so-  the  Dutoh'  with  the  assist- 
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ance  of  the  troops  of  their  ally  the  Rajah  of  CocMn,  and  the  Paliat 
Achen,  determined  on  storming  the  Fort,  and  for  eight  days  and 
nights,  were  enabled  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  assailants,  the  troops 
being  relieved  every  three  hours.  A  remnant  of  the  glorious  valour 
of  the  early  Portuguese,  appears  to  have  animated  this  little  band 
of  their  descendants,  in  so  long  maintaining  such  an  obstinate  de¬ 
fence.  At  length  when  the  Portuguese  Commandant  Pierre  de  Pou, 
found  that  no  assistance  could  reach  him,  that  liis  Native  allies  had 
forsaken  Mm,  and  had  joined  the  new  European  power,  that  provi-; 
aions  were  becoming  very  scarce,  and  all  were  worn  out,  with  fatigue; 
and  anxiety ;  he  capitulated,  and  the  Dutch  became  masters  of  CocMn, 
on  January  the  8th,  1663.  _  * 

Four  hundred  Topasses  who  were  not  included  in  the- terms  of 
the  capitulation,  “  on'  discovering  the  omission,  and  knowing  the  cruel 
“  and  licentious  character  of  the  Dutch  soldiery  in  India,  drew  .up 
“  close  to  the  gate,  at  which  the  Portuguese  were  to  march  out,  and 
“  the  Dutch  to  enter,  declaring  that  if  equally  favourable  terms  were 
“  not  granted  to  them,  as.  to  the  Portuguese,  they  would  massacre- 

them  ,  all,  and  set  fire  to  the  towni”  :  It  was  deemed  advisable  to 
accede  to  their  demands,  and.  subsequently  some  of  them,  even  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Dutch  sendee. 

At  this  period  the  English  had  a  factory  in  Cochin,  but  the  Dutch 
(  on  taking  possession,  ordered  them  to  leave  forthwith;  they  aceording- 

’  ly  withdrew  to  Ponahy. 

The  day  after  the  capitulation,  a  frigate  arrived  from  Goa,  bringing 
the  information  that  peace  had  been  declared  between  Holland  and 
Portugal.  Tlie  Portuguese  naturally  felt  very  indignant,  at  the 
deception  practised  upon  them,  but.  the  Dutch  excused  themselves 
by  saying,  that  they  had  retaliated  in  Mnd,  the  trick  played  on  them 
a  few  years  previously  at  Pernambuco  in  Brazil,  by  the  Portuguese. 

Thus  fell  the  Pcafuguese  power  in  Hindustan,  and  though  the 
cruelty  of  its  rulers,  their  breaches  of  faith,  and  negation  of  the  rights 
of  others,  cannot,  be  extenuated,  still  the  times  in  wMchthey  lived 
may  be  pleaded  as  some  excuse,  and  their  loss  of  empire  as  an  atone¬ 
ment.  ; 

It  has  been  usual  of  late  years,  to  draw  comparisons  between  the 
Portuguese  and  Dutch,  highly  detrimental  to  the  former  nation, 
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it  is  questionable  whether  fact3  support  such  conclusions.  The 
Portuguese  language  is  spoken  in' every  town  of  note,  and  many 
villages,  from  Bombay  to  Cape  Comorin :  the  language  of  their  Suc¬ 
cessors  has  disappeared.  The  Burnish  religion  yet  flourishes,  ..the 
Dutch  converts  as  a  rule,  have  seceded  to  ilome.  The  former  na¬ 
tion  has  indelibly  left  her  mark  upon  the  people,  the  influence  ,  of 
the  latter  lias  vanished  as  a  passing  cloud. 

|  A  Portuguese  priest  at  Goa,  being  varuitingly  asked  by  one  of 
ithe  newdy  dominant  power,-  “when  do  you  imagine  the  sway  of  my 
I “  countrymen  will  melt  away  like  that  of  yours  in  India  V .  “  As 
/soon”  he  replied  “as  the  wickedness  of  your  nation,  shall  exceed 
i  “  that  of  my  people  !”  / 
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Origin  of.  Dutch  power  in  India-Ware  witli  .Portuguese — Political  acts' in  Co- 
chin— Dutch  Govm-unvs-— Dutch  Clergy — Reduction  iu  the  size  of  Co'ehin" 
Fort— Disputes  with  Sainorin — ClieWye  Port— Van  frnhoff  arrives— -Attack 
on  Travancore.— Pepper  treaty  and  consequent  decline  of  Dutch  power— 
Samorih.  invades  Chefcwye— Hyder  sends  friendly  letter  —Hyder  arrives  at 
CuntiariOTe,.  and  fofefceL  British,  supremacy  in  Indiit— ^Proposes  offensive  and 
defensive  aliance  with  the  Dafcch — Dutch  supply.  Hyder  with  ax-ms  and  Ele¬ 
phants— Hyder  demands  free  passage  to  Travancore— Mysoreans  take  Chsfc- 
wye,  relief  fruiitt-atsd — Dutch  prop use  alliance  with  H/ilw,  who  (Inclines  — 
Tippoo— English  Co  mmtssioneis  —Rajah  of  Travanoore  attempts  annexing 
-Dutch  Quilon— -English  attack  Cochin— Capitulation — Dutch  become  pri¬ 
soners  of  War— Dutch.  institutions.  ‘ 

The  Dutch  who  iu  1663  became  .masters  of.  Cochin,*-  commenced 
their  trade  and:  settlements  -m  ffindustan,  long'  subsetiuent  to  the 
Portuguese!:  At  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century;  Philip  of 
Spain  prohibited  commerce  between  Holland  .and  Lisbon,  which 
/obstructed  the’  people  of  the  former  country  .from  obtaining  Indian 
spices,,  winch  they  had  previously  procured  through  that  channel.  . 

About  the  year  1595,  the  first  Dutch  fleet  appeared  in  the  Indian . 
seas,  in  search  of  those  condiments  they  were  unable  to  purchase 
elsewhere.  A  Dutch  merchant  named  Houtman,  having  been  con¬ 
fined  in  Lisbon  for  debt,,  acquired  much  information'  respecting  the 
Eastern  trade,  of  which  lie  transmitted  a  Ml  account  to  his  eouutry- 
rnen,  then  engaged, in  their,  struggle  against  Spain.  ,  His  qbserva-  , 
tious;  attracted,  so  -'much  notice,  that  a  subscription*  was  raised  to  liqui¬ 
date- his  debts,  on  which  he  returned  to  his  Native  land,  where  in.  15 9  4, 
he  assisted  in  the  organisation  of  the  Butch  Past  India  Company, 
which  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  commenced  despatching  ships 
to  Hindustan.  . 

:  *  Cochin  in  the  BatcJi  Records,  is  said  to  have  been  called  Perirobaddapu, 
arid ;b'efove  the  advent  of  the- Portuguese,  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  H.q>¥lim., 
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The  Naval  battles  in  the  Indian  seas,  between  the  Dutch  and  Por 
tuguese,  were  constant,  and  on  the  whole  disastrous  to  the  vessels  of 
the  latter  nation.  As  the  Dutch  supremacy  became  more,  manifest, 
and  their  trade  augmented,  territorial  possessions  on  the  continent  of 
Hindustan,  became  a  necessity  to  them.  In  1604,  a  truce  for  12 
years  was  concluded,  between  Spain  and  Holland,,  one  article  of  it 
recoguised  the  right  of  the  latter,  to  share  in  the  Commerce  of  India. 
Still  the  vessels  of  the*  rival  powers,  always,  fought  when  they 
inet. 

The  first  place  at  which  the  Dutch  established  themselves,  was  on 
the  Western  Coast  a?  Gcmbaya ,  as  early  as  1617  ;  within  50  years, 
this  station  was  abandoned  as  unsuitable,  together  with  those  of 
Broderci,  and  Chircees,  both  of  Which  had;  been  taken  possession  of 
in  1620.  At  Ahmenabad,  the  Mahomedan  Capital  of  G-uierat,  they 
founded  a  factory  in'  1618,  and- retained  it  until  1744,  but  as  it 
proved  unremunerative,  it  was 'then  evacuated,  leaving  only  a  few 
Natives,  as  tenants  until  more  propitious  times,  should  enable  them 
to  return  and  reclaim  it.  '  ■  : 

The  Dutch  possessions  in  'Persia,  established  in  1622,  as  well:  as 
their  other  factories  in  connection  with  them,  or  near  the  Western 
Coast  of  India,  were  subordinate  to  Sural,  unril  1633,  when  the 
former  were  placed  directly  under  the  Supreme  Government  of  Ba¬ 
tavia..  Vbvjorla  factory  was  established  about  1655, 'but  there  were 
resident  Dutch  merchants  there,  as  early  a?  1641.  The  Portuguese 
having  in  1 640,  shaken  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  in  1646,  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Dutch,  in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  latter  ; 
were  to  have  free  access  to  the  ports  of  the  former  until  1656,  and 
also  to  fee  roceived  as  friends  in.  all  their  settlements,  whilst  each  were 
to  retain  the  conquests  they  had  made.  ... 

In  1667  the  various  factories,  and  possessions  in  .Malahar,  and  on 
the  Western  Coast,  including  those  of.  Quilon,  Gulli-Quilon,  Oran- 
ganore,  arid  Cmnanore ,  were  placed  under  the  Cochin  command,  that 
fortress  having  become  the  seat  of  their  chief  power  in  India.  The 
reason  why  the  Dutch  desired  territorial  sovereignty,  has  been  alluded 
: to  in  .the  previous  chapter.  Cochin  f owned,. a  good  position,  where 
no  Native  powers  could  molest  them,  and  having,  failed  in  their  at- 
tack *m  Goa,  in  1660,  they  succeeded  in  taking- Cochin,  in  1663, 
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T]ie  Dutch  power  feeing  now  firmly  established  in  Cochin,*  they 
turned  their  attention,  to  removing  everything  they  considered  ob¬ 
structive  to  their  rule,  their  religion,  or  their  convenience.  After 
the  town  had  been  plundered,  all  property  both  public  and  private, 
was  sequestered  by  the  Dutch  Company.  Any  inhabitant  who  wished 
to  leave  the  place,  was  permitted  to  embark  for  Coa,  the  remainder 
Were  obliged  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  power.  The 
fort  and  houses  were  left  standing  as  before  ;  but  the  streets  were 
re-named.  The  Romish  Churches,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  St.  Crcte,  or :  Santa  Cruz,  were  destroyed,  as  the  latter  was 
required  as  a  store  house,  more  especially  for  sugar  from  Batavia, 
and  cinnamon  from  Ceylon :  as  well  as  nutmegs,  cloves,  iron,  cop¬ 
per,,  rcordage,  rice,  pepper,  and  other  articles';  its  tower  was  used 
as  a  flagstaff.  The  church  of  the  Franciscans,  was  employed  for 
the:  celebration  of  the  services  of  the  Dutch  reformed  religion. 

The  Dutch  Government  soon  commenced  entering  into  treaties 
with  the  neighbouring  Native  States,  ©n  March  22nd,  1663,  a" 
treaty  t  was  concluded  with  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  who  consented  to 
become  their  vassal,  and  by  which  ^according  to  Article  IX,  “  all 
“  Christians  were  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Dutch  Company, 
e‘  the  article  stating,  that  all  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
“Jpany,  and  should  any  be  guilty  of  misbehaviour,  he  is  amenable 


*  Most  of  the  Dutch  Qmerlmciit  records  of  Cochin,  numbering  many  hundred 
volumes,  are  still  extant  In  the  Cutcherry.  Some-are  effaced  by  time,  and  more 
mutilated  by  insects.  Owing  to  valuable  translations  kindly  made,  by  Q. 
DA  Ibedyhll,  Esq.,  and  the  Use  of  those  effected  by  a  former  Collector,  ( Oliphant,) 
much  of  the  text  of  this  Chapter  has  been  compiled  from  Official  sources, 
hitherto  unpublished.  :Each  Dutch  Governor  left  a  Memorial  to?  his  successor, 
which  detailed  the  History  of  his  administration,  See,,  -likewise  a  Diary  was  kept, 
in  which  all  important,  and  many  unimportant  events  were  registered.  There 
were  also  the  “letter  received”  book,  and  the  “letter  despatched”  book.  The 
«  Secret  resolution  record”  the  translation  book  of  all  letters  from  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Rajahs,  the  Judicial,  and  Orphanage  records, -the  Trade  books,  and  many 
■others.;  ,  ‘ 

t  The  treaties  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  were"  dated, 
March  2Shd,  1663:  February  25th,  1684;  February  23rd,  1674:  May  21st, 
1678  :  May  9th,  1681 :  April  6th,  169S  :  February  14th,  1772  .-.October  11th. 
1-785,  -But  there  were  also  agreements  in  writing,  and  other  verbal  ones 

all  considered  binding  erf  the  Rajah.  ■*.■■■ 
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“  to  the  Company’s  laws.  By  a  subsequent  treaty,  dated  February 
“25th,  1654,  also  article  IX,  it  was  stipulated,  that  those  Christians 
“  who  reside  in  the  Rajah’s  territory,  shall  obey  and  perform  their 
“  obligations  to  that.  Government,  as  the  Heathen  do.”*  Deputies 
were  despatched  to  the  Rajahs  of  Quilon,  -Culli-Quilon,  and  other 
petty  states,  and  treaties  of  friendship  and  trade  entered  into. 

Within  the  fortress  of  Cochin,  Roman.  Catholics  were  debarred 
from,  the  exercise  of  their  religion :  whilst  their  priests  were  banish¬ 
ed,  and  wamed'not  to  enter  its  precincts  in  their  canonicals.  No  lay 
professors  of  that  creed,  were  allowed  to  sleep  within  its  walls,  or 
hold  any  office  under  the  new  Government,  until  they  had  taken 
an  oath,  that  they  renounced  not  only  their  king,  but  their  creed  ; 
and  thus  a  number  of  hypocrites  were  gained  over,  that  the  other 
Churches  no  doubt  were  well  rid  of.  All  the  Roman  Catholics  who 
did  not  apostatize,  left  Cochin,  and  refused  to  have  any:  mercantile 
transactions  with  its  new  rulers.  .  The  Governor  soon  perceived 
that  an  error  hod  been  committed,  and  unless  some  remedy  were 
discovered,  Cochin  bid  fair  soqn  to  have  only  the  garrison  and  the 
officials  as  inhabitants.  A  compromise  was  effected  with  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics,  and  the  church  of  Franciscans  was  returned  to  them,  but  before 
the  long  disputes  arose,  charges  and  counter-charges  were  made,  so 
another  arrangement  became  necessary.  It  was  then  agreed  that  no 
Roman  Catholic  Church  was  to  be  made  use  of  inside  the  fort,  but  the 
members  of  that  communion  had  permission  to  erect  a  new  one  at 
Vypeen,  and  to  remove  to  it  any  of  the  internal  fittings  from  the 
church  of  the  Franciscans,  they  might  desire.  On  that  island,  the 
church  now  standing  was  consequently  erected,  and  dedicated  to 
“Our  Lady  of  Hope,”  in  it,  the  Altar  and.  the  old  screen,  from  the 
Franciscan  church,  may  (it  is  . asserted)  still  be  seen.  The  office 
holders. were  to  be  Europeans,  Portuguese,  Eurasians,  and  their 
•legitimate  descendants. 

Cochin  was  taken  by  Hustaart,  who  on  departing  to  attack  Canna- 
nore,  left  two  Commissioners  in  charge  *  Peter  dc  Bitter  and  *  Charles 
Valkertburg,  subsequently  in.  the  same  year  *Luclolf  Colster,  was  no¬ 
minated  as  its -first  Dutch  Governor,  Hendrick  Adrian  Vcm-*  lieede, 
held  this  office,  from  1673  to  1677.  Jacob  Bobo,  1677  to  1678* 
'■■o'*  Memorial  of  (jovemoFMoens;  Official  Mecy-ds  H,  S.  S.  ~~~ 
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Marten  Iluysman,  1G80  to  1681.  Gulmer  Vorslur'g,  1684  to  1686. 
Isaac  Van  Bielen,  IQ87  to  1693.  Swaardelcroon,  to  1698.  Peter 
Cqesaart  { acting)  1698.  Magnas  Wichelman,  1608  to  1701.  W- 
Moerman,  1705  to  1709.  Barent  Retd,  1709  to  1716.  T.  Herten- 
berg,  1717  to  1724.  Be  Jong,  1724  to  1731.  A.  Maten,  1731 
1735.  J.  S.  Van  Gollenesse,  1735  to  1743.  :Siersma,  1743  to  1748. 
0.  Stevens,  1748  to  1750.  Be  Eaye,  1750  to  1751.  G.  Ctmes,  1751 
to  1757.  C.  Be  Jong,  1757  to  1761,  G.  Wayerman,  1761  to  1764. 
G.  Bre-Jcpot,  1764  to  1769.  0.  L.  Senf,  1769  to  177 1.  Adrian 
MGens,  1771  to  1781.  Van  Angelbech,  1781  to  1793.  Van  Spall, 

1  793  to  17 95.+ 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  in  the  Dutch  fleet  was  a  Clergyman,  who, 
according  to  Governor Moens,  ws,b  “the  first  Protestant  who  preached 
“  in  Cochin :  his  name  was* Boator  Anthonius  Scherius,  who  came  with  1 
“  Admiral  KigHof  Van  Goens,  and  who  after  the  town  was  taken  on 
“  the  8th  of  January,  1663,  held  public  service  on  the  23rd  of  that 
“  month,”  The  following  are  the  list  of  the  Clergy,  as  given  by 
Moens.  Br.  Henrieus  Wallins,  1663/  died  1665.  Br,  Philip  Bal- 
dceus,  January  28th  1664,  left  soon  After.  Br.  Jacobus  Mavurez,  and  J 
Br.  Bartholomews  Heynen,  arrived  November.  1664,  left  January 
1665  for  Ceylon.  Br.  Balthazar  Obiede  Meter,  February  1 665,  died 
in  March.  Br.  Marcus  Mazius,  1666,  suspended  and  sent  to  Bata¬ 
via,  April  1675.  Br.  Johd.Tcmsj(kseariv.s,  February  1669,  left  com¬ 
mencement  of  1 677.  Br.  Rudolphus  Meerland,  December  1676,  left 
February  1692.  Br.  Gerardus  B.  Oude,  February  1692,  left  March 
1700.  Br.  Gosuinus  Hupperts,  February  1700,  ordered  to  leave 
April  1705.  Br.  Philippus  Gooting,  1705,  to  February  1717.  Br. 
Cornelius  Petrus  Schrevelius,  January  1717,  died  in  May.  Br.  Jaco¬ 
bus  Canter  Vischer,  December  1717,  left  for  Batavia,  1723. '  Br. 
Petrus  Pauhes  Van,  Breen,  November  1723,  to  November  1726, 
Br.  Valerius  Nicolai,  November  1726,  died  April  1736.  Br. 
Johannes  Philippus  jfetzelius,  March  1738,  left  in  April.  Br. 
Godefridus  Johannes  Weyerman,  January  1739,  left  in  April.  Br. 


+  The  above  list  of  Dutch,  Governors,  with  the  exception  of  those  with  *  be¬ 
fore,  their  names,  are  compiled  from  such  official  letter  books  as  could  be  de¬ 
ciphered.  The  dates  given,  are  in  accordance  with  the  first  and  last  letter  of 
each,  that  could  be  discovered. 
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Johannes  Scherius,  January  1740,  died  August  1746.  Dr.  Ma’- 
ihias  WermeUhircher,  February  1747,  soon  left,  returned  February 
1748,  and  March  1749,  there  being  no  resident  Clergyman  in  Cochin. 
Dr.  Hermanns  GHeser,  1750;  left  the  same-  year.  Dr.  Card- Smites, 
JJardi  1758,  left  1761'.  Dr.  Defer  Cornelisz,  January  1761,  and 
was  present  in  the  town  at'  its  capture  by  the  British,  in  1795.  He. 
officiated  in  the  place  until  about  1802.  Dr.  Bastian  Jansz,  came 
April  1763,  to  study  Portuguese,  and  left  February  1764, 

The  Dutch  found  that  territorial  sovereignty  in  Cochin  had  many 
disadvantages  and  expenses,  which  they  were  net  subject  to  when 
traders  in  a  foreign  state,  and  Ludolf  Colster  had  to  allay  the  irrita¬ 
tion  caused  by  the  violent  measures  of  the  two(  Commission  era,  his 
predecessors.  On  December  21st,  .1663,  the  following  notification 
Was  issued  in  the,  fortress,  “  that  until  further  orders,  the .  people  of 
“Cochin  shall  be  unmolested  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property, 
“  and  the  revenue  from  the  date- of  this  order,  shall  be  collected  ac- 
“  cording  to- the  letter  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands 
The  fortress  was  too  extensive  for  a  small  garrison,  whilst  it 
could  not  be  decreased,  and  -Wthout  fortifications,  no  town  would 
have  been  safe  in  such  a  situation.  .  Troops  had  to  be  maintained 
at  Quilon,  Culli-Quilon,  Cranganbro,  Cannanore,  and  subsequently 
at  Paponetiy,  Chetwye,  and  other  places,  In  fact  the  forces, were: 
kept  at  rather  too  large- a  number,  for  Malabar  to  pay  its  expenses, 
and  return  a  profit.  Mr.  Swaardekroon,  in  Ms  Memorial  on  the  Ma¬ 
labar  Coast,  In  1698,  says,  “it  is  to  be  regretted-  that  the  Company 
“carried  so  much  sail  here  in. the  beginning,  that  they  are  now  de¬ 
sirous  of  striMng  them,  in  order  to- avoid  being' overset.”  ,  . 

In  1680,  the  destruction  of  the  forts  of  Cannanore, .  Cranganorej 
and  Quilon,  was  agitated,  in  consequence  of  the-  expence,  of  main¬ 
taining  them,  and  the  little  profit  derived-.  But  the  Supreme  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Batavia,*  finally  decided,  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
give  Cannanore  hack  again  to  the  Portuguese,  ,jn  exchange  for  Macao, 
which  was  a  loss  to  that  nation.  Cranganore,  and  Quilon,  were  also, 
offered  for  sale.  The  subject  was  transmitted  to  the  King  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  but  no  arrangement  was  effected. 


*  fiecret  orders,  of  Supreme  Government  of  ...Batavia,  Gochin  Records. 

■,vv: 


In- 1680,  ft  was  resolved,  that  the  fortifications  of  Cochin,  Cran- 
ganore,  Cannanore,  and  Qitilon,  should  not  be  kept  up,  and  also  • 
that  reductions  should  be  effected,  in  both  the  Civil  and  Military 
establishments ;  the  total  European  force  proposed  to  be  maintained, 
was  455,  as  well  as  200  Militia.  This  resolution  owing  to- various 
Causes,  remained  unacted  upon  until  the  year  169.7,  when  the  walla 
of  Cochin  had  become. so  ruinous-,  that  something  was  obliged  to  be 
done,  so  it  was  therefore  directed  that,  that  fort-  should  he  reduced 
one  half.  At  Cannanore  and  Quilon,  only  one  tower  was  to  he  left 
standing  in  each  place,  and  at  Cranganore  merely  the  exterior  works : 
whilst  all  Military  out-posts  were  to  be  withdrawn,  excepting  those 
at  Paponetty,  Porca,  and  Culli-Quilon. 

In  rebuilding  on  a  reduced  scale  the  fort  of  Cochin,  care  was 
taken  to  leave  the  streets  standing.  There  were  seven  strong  bas¬ 
tions,  named  respectively  after  one  o-f  the  United  Provinces.  Some 
of  the  principal  streets  were  designated  as  follows,  according  to  an 
old  plan  still  extant :  de  Linde  straat.  Lime  tree  street :  de  Heere 
straat.  Gentleman’ $  street :  de  PeetercCelie  straat,  Parsley  street :  de 
Bree  straat,  Broad  street :  de  Smeef  straat,  Smith’s  street :  de  Osse 
straat,  0&  street :  de  Burgen  straat,  Citimis  street  :  de  Ealven  straat. 
Calf  street.  ,  . 

The  Topazes,  and  Moondoocars,  were;  drilled  as  Militia,  each  of 
these  having  a.  Captain,  or  Commandant,  over  them,  to  settle  trivial 
disputes,  whilst  the  Eishirmen  were  used  as  Coolies.  They  received 
no  pay,  but  were  expected  to  work,  in .  return  for  the  protection  grant¬ 
ed  them,  and  were  greatly  oppressed  by  the  Headmen,  a  system  con¬ 
nived  at  by  the  Government. 

.  The  only  vessels  to  be  kept  up,  were  one  small  yacht,  two  sloops, 
and  three  row  boats ;  and  as1  the  rigorous  system  of  revenue  stations, 
which,  had  been  established  along  the  backwater, .  was  a  great 
expence,  and  created  much  irritation  amongst  the  Natives,  .without 
a  corresponding  amount  of  remuneration,  it  was  decided  to  he  too 
harsh,  and  directed  to  be  immediately  discontinued.  At  this  time,  no 
vessels  were  permitted  either  to  enter,  or  leave  the  Cranganore  river, 
which  compelled  all  traffic,  to  pass  under  the  Cochin  fort  walls. 

The  Dutch  Cochin  fort,  according  to  Stavorinus,  was  nearly  semi  circu¬ 
lar,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference  :  on  the  land  side  were 
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six  large  bastions,  and  a  cavalier  totlie  eastward :  an  irregular  work 
on  the  water  side,  a  substantial  loop  holed  wall  terminating  at  its 
eastern  extremity  in  a  ravelin,  before  the  cavalier  :  a  wet  ditch  ran 
round  these  works,  whilst  before  .it  was  a  covered  way,  and  glacis. 

The  north,  or  river  side,  was  defended  by  batteries,  whilst  a  stone 
wharf,  or  more  properly  speaking  a  plain  wall,  was  erected  on  the 
river  face,  which  served  two  purposes,  to  protect  its  banks  Irom  the 
threatening  effects  of  the  freshes,  and  also  for  a  landing  place.  Either 
its  construction  was  very  faulty,  or  the  materials  were  inferior,  as  in 
1821,  much  of  it  had  fallen  in,  and  extensive  repairs  were  deemed 
necessary:  this  may  however  have  been  in  some  degree  due,  to  the 
current  of  the  river  setting  in  against  it. 

The  sea,  or  west  face,  was  protected  by  a  ravelin,  the  east  by  mo-: 
rasses  and  a  strong  wall,  and  the  west  by  walls  and  a  wet  ditch. 
There  were  three  small  gates,  one  to  the  west  the  Bay-gate,  an¬ 
other  to  the  east  called  the  Now-gate,  and  one  on  the  north  the 
River-gate.  Along  each  side  of  the  wider  streets,  and  ramparts. 
Were  Portia  trees,  Thespesia  pvpufoiea,  left  hy  the  Portuguese,  and 
under  their  grateful  shade,  th^r  inhabitants  of  an  evening  lounged  or 
promenaded.  A  small  but  elegant,  public  garden,  was  keprt  up  inside 
the  fort,  and  a  larger  one  near  the  Governor’s  house :  in  the  vicinity 
of  which,  the  richer  classes  possessed  Bungalows.  There  were  also 
others,  on  the  neighbouring  Islands. 

The  pieces  of  artillery  in  the  fort,  consisted  of  95;.  of  iron,  six  of 
brass,  and  two  mortars.  Five  hundred  and  thirty  Europeans,  *  and 
thirty-seven  Natives,  were  considered  a  sufficient  garrison.  This  re¬ 
duction  in  power,  caused  the  Dutch  to  fall  considerably  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  Natives,  and  they  became  but  little  feared  by  the  sur¬ 
rounding  people.  * 

..  The  principal  buildings  within  the  fort,  were  the  Commandant’s 
house,  on  the  north  west  bastion,  and  the  only  one  built  on  the  Dutch 
model.  The  governor’s  house,  was  half  a  mile  to  the  south,  divided 
from  the  fort  by  a  long  sandy  plain.  There  was  an  hotel  at  which 

*  The  European  troops  maintained  in  Cochin  were  rarely  above  one  quarter 
or  a  third  Dutch :  the  remainder  were  composed  of  English^ and  French  desert¬ 
ers,  renegade  Germans,  and  similar  brokendownadventurers,who''camefor 

thepuapose  of  mending,  or  making  their  fortunes,:  .  .  * 
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the  Dutch  paid  a  rupee  a  day,  for  board  and  lodgings,  and  persons  of 
other  Nations  two  rupees:  this  was  yearly  farmed  out  by  the  Go¬ 
vernment. 

The  Governor  of  Cochin,  was  subordinate  to  the  Supreme  Council 
of  Batavia,  and  if  not  a  member  of  the  Batavian  administration,  his 
title  was  that  of  Commandant.  The  Town  Council  consisted  of,  the 
Second  who  was  a  senior  merchant :  the  Fiscal,  the  chief  of  the  Mili¬ 
tary,  the  Ware-housekeeper,  the  Dispensier  or  Purveyor,  and  all  the 
Junior  Merchants,  (not  tradespeople,-  but  Government  Civilians,) 
who  inight  be  in  the  settlement,  either  in  or  out  of  office.  The 
Council  had  a  Secretary,  generally  a  junior  merchant,  who  also  held 
the  post  of.  Malayalim  translator.  The  chief  of  the  Military  had  the 
title  of  Major,  the  Commandant  of  the  Artillery  that  of  Captain- 
Lieutenant. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Cochin 
Council  became  involved  in  disputes  with  the  Samorin,  respecting 
their  rights  as  heirs  of  the  Portuguese.  The  quarrels  were  thought 
to  have  been  fomented  by.  the  English,  ■ffhose  settlement  of  Bombay,  ^ 
the  Dutch  had  unsuccessfully  ‘  attaclqed  in  1673.  Again  in  1696, 
the  English  at  Anjengo,  burnt;  the  Dutch  factory  there,  asserting  it 
had  given  cover  to  one  of  their  enemies.* 

In  1701,  war  with  the  Samorin  commenced,  and  continued  in  a 
desultory  manner,  until  1710,  when  a  truce  rather  than  a  peace  was 
concluded.  Governor  Moens  traced  all  the  Dutch  troubles  in  Ma¬ 
labar,  to  the  Cochin  Eajah,  whom  he  asserted,  they  had  to  protect 
against  the  Samorin.  Four  years  subsequently,  another  dispute 
arose  respecting  a  piece  of  ground  at  Chetwye,  which  was  claimed 
by  both  the  Samorin  and  the  Bajah  of  Cochin:  whilst  the  latter 
prince,  made  it  over  to  the  Dutch,  the  Bajah  of  Ayroor  was  also  a 
consenting  party  to  this  arrangement,  and  they  agreed  forthwith  to 
commence  erecting  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  was.  de¬ 
clared  to  be  from  henceforth,  the  boundary  of  the  Samoiin’s  territory. 

The  Samorin,  acting  under  the  advice  of  the  English  Besident  at 
Tellicherry,  sent  sepoys  disguised  as  labourers,  to  enter  the.  Dutch 
service,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  stones  and  mortar  for  building 

*  Amongst  the  Dutch  records  of  Cochin,  of  1790?  there  is  a  decision,  that  y 
the  English  fort  at  Aujengy  shall  bo  destroyed.  ^ 
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the  fort.  These  men  were  directed  to  talre  their  opportunity,  to 
lie' in  ambuscade  amongst  some  neighbouring  bushes,  and  overpower 
the  enemy. 

Two  Dutch  Lienienants  had.  at  that  time  charge  of.  the  works, 
and  were  one  evening  playing  at  dominoes  in  the  temporary  guard 
room,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  fort,  whilst  the  troops  were 
sauntering  about  enjoying  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  the  sentinels 
not  dreaming  of  danger  were  inattentive,  when  they  were  suddenly- 
overpowered,  and  the  half  built  fort  taken.  The  officers  rushed  up 
with  the  few  men  they  could  collect,  but  one  of  them  was  killed 
advancing,  and  the  other  considering  success  impossible,  drew  off 
'  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  and  embarked  for  Cochin :  but  before 
leaving,  he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  English  flag,  waving ; 
over  ;  the  unfinished  fort.-  On  his  arrival  at  Cochin,  he  was  tried 
for  negligence,  and  shot.  The  Samorin’s  people  removal  the  Dutch 
guns,  and  demolished  the  walls  of  the  Chetwye  fort. 

'Councillor  Willem  Bakker  Jacobtz,  at  the  head  of  4,000  European 
(  and  coloured  troops,  then -took  the  field,  recovered  the  fort  of 
Chetwye,  and  took  Paponetty,  a  few  villages  in  which  district  had 
previously  been  pawned  to  the  Samoria.  The  war  was  terminated  in 
1717,  when  the  latter  was  compelled  to  rebuild  the  walk  of  the 
Chetwye  fort ;  to  pay  a  large  sum  towards  the  expensos  of  the  war, 
and  also  to  promise  to  give  seven  per  cent,  for  all  pepper  that  should  ’ 
hereafter  be  exported  from  his  country.  His  territories  south  of 
Chetwye,  were  confiscated,  and  divided  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
Cochin  Rajah.  On  April  10th,  1717,  the  Dutch  flag  was  first  hoisted 
at  Chetwye. 

The  Supreme  Government  of  Batavia,  found  that  in  1721,  the  ex-  , 
penses  of  the  Cochin  command-exceeded  the  receipts,  and  strongly 
urged  their  .representatives  there  to  desist  from  keeping  up  a  conti¬ 
nual  warfare,  and  to  endeavour  to  live  peaceably  with  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  It  was  also  directed,  that  should  the  Samorin  attack  their 
ally  the  Kajah  of  Cochin,  they  were  to  remain  strictly  neutral,  as  on 
account  of  the  enormous  expenses  they  had  been  put, to,  in  fighting 
the  .  Bajah’s  battles,  all  such  support  must  now  be  withdrawn,  and 
the  sovereignty  over,  quarrels  amongst,  Native  powers  must  be 
settle^  by  the  Natives  themselves.  But  it  was  found,  that  the  Eng-1 


■councils  might  preach  at  a  distance,  prudence  forbad  those  on  the 
■■•spot from' carrying  out.' 

In  October  1733,  Iteliara  Pataree,  a  Ragiadoor  of  the  Rajah  ..of  J 
"Culli-Quilon.  sent  express  by  his  master,  aful  accompanied  by  two  ! 
•of  the  'Cochin  Rajah’s  friends,  called  upon  the  Dutch  Governor,  A. 
Mason.  "He  stated  that  theJRajak  of  Travaucore,  was  making  gi'eat 
preparations  to  attack  Culli-Quilon,  on  the  16th ’of  that  month,  and 
-was  Also  trying  to  persuade  the  Teckencoor  and  Porca  princes,  to 
"join  in  the  war.  Assistance  was  therefore  most  urgently  wished  for , 
from  the  Dutch,  and  the  Cochin  Rajah.  But  Governor  Maten  re-  ’ 
•  plied,  that  the  cause  of-  these  troubles  was  owing  to  the  Rajah  of 
•Cullih^uilon,  haying  without  any  provocation,  invaded  the  Marta 
■territory, ;  He  continued,  that  he  could  give  no  assistance,  but  as 
-the  chief  of  Perifcally  haci  refused  leave  to  the  Travaucoreaus  to  pass 
■through  -his  country,  to  attack  Culli-Quilon,  they  had  better  join 
■their  forces  to  those  of.  the  Peritally  Chief. 

.  Two  days  subsequently,  two  EagMoors,  of  the  3rd  prince  of 

i  Berkencoor,  .  cauie  on  an  embassage,  requesting  the  Dutch  and  the 
Rajah  of  Cochin,  to  mediate  between  l&nself  and  the  2nd  prince. 
'The  Rajah  haft  been  murdered  by  the  latter,  who  had  seized  the  . Go¬ 
vernment.  The  Diary  of  these  times,  is  full  of  details,  of  the 
lawless  state  of  Malabar.  On  February  4  th,  1734,  Kelloo  Menori, 
•was  sent  by  the  2nd  prince  of  Manga1;fcy,.to  inform  the  Governor, 
ithat  Tottachery  Tallichanoor  of  Peradbiddy,  had  been  murdered  in 
;  ;he.  Triohoor  Pagoda,  by  his  nephew,  because  he  was  about  to  per- 
*  •  nit  the.  Cochin  Rajah,  to  appoint  the  princes  of  Chialoor,  as 
Governors  of  Peradbiddy,  By  the  entry' on  Mareh  4th,  1734,  it 
;  ippears, .  that  there  was  a  division  ia  the  Ceehia-  State,  for  the 
Cochin :  Rajah  and  the  Chief  of  Parser  having  quarrelled,  the  Elba 


*  Mr.  Swaardekraon,  a  former  Governor  of  Goodin,  whs  was  Governor-Gene¬ 
ral  of  Batavia,  from  1718  to  1725,  procured  the  coffee  plant  from  Mocha,  ancl 
after  paying  a  very  high  price  for  what  was  first  produced  (15  rix  dollars,  per 
125  pounds  weight,}  lie  further  encouraged  its  growth  by  every  means  in  his 
■power.  In  1753,  1,200,000  pounds  weight  were .  furnished  from  Cheribon,  as 
much  from  Juccatra  and  the  Preauger  lands :  In  1768,  from  Jaccatra  and,  the 
jpreauger  lands,  4,465,500  pounds  weight. of  this  were  produced. 


Ms  troops  to  attack  Paroov,  and  kill  the  2nd  prince, 
f  in  1734,  the  Travancore  R-.vj ah,' made  himself  master  of  the 

I  fruitful  pepper  .kingdoms  of  Poritally,  and  Elleda  Suruwum, 
which  a  few  years!  previously,  had  been  united,  owing  to  the  demise 
of  one  of  the  Rajahs,  without  leaving  a  nearer  heir  than  the 
.  neighbouring  priuoer  On  its  seizure  by  Travancore,  the  Royal 
j family  were  confined,  and'the  Rajah  died  in  prison,  in  1736.  One 

frinoess  only  escaped,  by  taking  refuge  in  Teckencoor. 

In  1738,  the.  Angria  pirates,  who  were  at  that  time  the  terror,  of 
the  seas,  attacked  the  Dutch  ship  SoorJ.  Wdlfnlmjen,  and  the  , 
yachts  Zeeland s  Wolvaaren,  and  Magdalena-,  -the  '-iforo  last  fell  into 
their  hands,  after  three  days’  hard  fightings  .  The  ship  escaped, 'and 
brought  the  intelligence  to  Cochin!  All  vessels  captured  by  these 
pirates,  were  taken  to  Gheria.  ■.  . ; 

In  173§,  Mr.  Van  Imhoff,  the  bitter  enemy  of  his  opponents,  and 
a  most  intolerant  Oovempj.’riis®ie‘frtnh“C£yiQn,  t^  examine  into,  and 
report  upon,  the  Cochin  accounts.  On  his  arrival,,  the  increased 
and  constantly  increasing  power  of  the  Travancore  Rajah,  was  point-  - 
eel  out  to  him..  This  prince  acting  apparently  Hurler!  English,  or  j 
other  hostile  councils,  was  very  unfriendly  to  the  Dutch  company,  | 
and  Yan  Imhoff  considered,  that  some  steps  ought  immediately  to 
be  taken,  to  curb  his  arrogance,  and  curtail  his  power :  whilst  tlic 
pecmiiary  difficulties  of  the  Company,  recpiirod  adjustment.  , 

It  was  considered  necessary,  to  compel  the  neighbouring  Rajahs,  / 
to  deliver  the.  full  nmornit  of  pepper  which  they  had  contracted  to  .  ’ 
supply,  and  at  the  stipulated  prices,  and  should  tiu-.y .refuse  to  act  up^ 
to  their  agreements,  to  ravage  tlieir  states,  with  fire  and  sword.  It 
,  was  also  suggested,  that  if  the  plan  adopted  in  then1  colonies, were 
instituted  here,  it  would  instil  terror,  and  produce  a  good  effect ; 
namely,  making  one,  or  more  of  the  most  refractory  Rajalis,  or  tlieir 
heirs  prisoners,  and  sending  them  to  Batavia. 

The  curtailment  of  the  Travancore  poller,  was  no  doubt  a.  subject 
well  worthy  of  attention  at  this  period,  but  as  they  were  without 
suffigient  forces  at  hand  to  command  respect,  it  would  have  been 
aore  judicious,  had  the  Cochin '  council  waited  for  rc-infoixemeufe 


from  Batavia. .  'The  troops  in  Cochin  at  this  time,  consisted  of  462 
infantry,  and  23  artillery :  this  included  158  Europeans,  and  191 
Topasses,  supplied  by  Van  Imhoff  from  Ceylon.  Matters  were  re¬ 
garded  as.  too  serious  to  admit  of  delay,  and  it  was '  believed  the 
neighbouring  petty  princes  would  join  in  the  onslaught,  if  there  was 
ft  good  watchword  for  the  war.  The  cause  of  the  princess  of  Elle- 
da  Suruwuni  or  Eilertoo  Sooroopum  also  de3ignatedMludta.ll--^.jras 
titlen  limand  a  protest  sent  in  1740.  to  the  Baiati  of  Travaucore, 
against  his  retaining  her  territory.  It  is  said  Imhoff  himself  carried 
tins  message,  and  not  succeeding  in  his  mission,  became  exceedingly 
angry,  and  threatened  an  invasion  of  the  Travaucore  territory.  Tl® 
Rajah  replied,  that  doubtless  he  might  do  so,  but  there  were  forests 
into  which  he  could  retire  in  safety.  Imhoff  retorted,  that  “where 
Travancoreans  could  go,  Dutch  could  follow'.”  The  Rajah  then 
broke  up  the  conference,  by  sneeringly  observing,  he  had  been  think¬ 
ing  some  day,  of  invading  Europe. 

Negotiations  having  thus  failed,  in  1741,  the  princess  was  forci¬ 
bly  re-instated,  in  the  regency  of  heriringdom.  The  Dutch  obtained 
a  large  farm,  at  Airoor  or  Iroor,  abcuit  3  Dutch  miles  from  Q nil  on, 
and  also  Biehoor  in  the :  Berkencoor  country,  where  they  erected  a 
.  strong  redoubt,  (those  were  abandoned  at  the  peace  of  1742.)  Again 
the  Travaucore  forces  took, the  field  with  great  success,  every  Dutch 
outpost  in  .  Travancore  falling  before  them  :  they  then  attacked  and 
defeated  the  Allied  forces,  on  which  the  princess  fled  to  the  Cochin 
State  for  refuge,  and  the  Dutch  pensioned  her  a fc  two  rupees  five 
■annas,  (daily  it  is  to  bo  hoped.)  During  the  war  in  1742,  the  Dutch 
fort  at'  Quilon  was  attacked  by  6,000  of  the  best  of  the  Travancore 
troops,  but  it  was  so: well  defended,  chiefly  by  the  Nairs,  under  their 
old 'Ttajah,  Achoothu  Barrier,  that  the  enemy  were. 'obliged  to  Retire- 
Advantage  was  taken  of  this  occurrence,  a  peace  proposed,  and  a 
truce  entered  upon.  It  wars  remarked  to  the  Supreme  Go venunent, 
that  the  peace  would  probably  be  lasting,  as  Travancore  funds  were 
running  very  low,  ■ 

During  this  campaign,  the  people  of  the  countries  of  Peritally,  and  . 
Elleda  Suruwum,  behaved  in  the  most  cowardly  manner,  “  their  mot- 
to  apparently  being,”  according  to  the  Dutch  Governor’s  report, 
“that  one  who  is  dead  cannot  come  to  life  again,  consequently 
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“  their  first  duty  was  to  be  careful  of  themselves,  and  act  according 
“  to  whatever  circumstances  best  suited -their  individual  cases."  : 

The  Dutch  by  the  aid  of  October  17 42,.  had  taken  Killimanoot,  and’ 
were  ready  to  make  a  dash,  at  Attingal,,  still  they  had  been  considera¬ 
ble  losers,  and  both  parties,  appear  to  have  become  tired  of  hostilities. 
The  Travancore  -Rajah  concluded  , a  peace  with  the  Signatty  or 
Rpjah  of  Culli-Quilon,  at  Mamttoo,  in.  September,'  when  the  latter 
agreed  to  give  one  elephant,  and  Rupees  1,000  a  year  for  4 
years,  and  to  cede  much  of  his  country  to  Travancore^  At  the 
]  termination  of  this  affair,  the  Travancore- Officials,  gave  those  of  the 
Elijahs  of  Cochin  and  Teckencoor  to  understand,  that  their  master 
fkiwl  a  great  desire  to  come  to  ternjs  with  the  Company,  and  ordered 
them  as  they  valued  his  friendship,:  .todry  anA  bi-higit.abo'di.  But 
these  mediators  had  no  wish  to  assist  -with  their  services,:  although 
the  Dutch  exhorted  them  to  do  so.  After  three  months,  (in  Decem¬ 
ber,)  the"  Cochin  Council  determined  to,  asfi  for  themselves,,,  without 
then-  Hative  Allies,  and  to  address  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  direct : 
he  seemed  willing  to  agree,  to  terms,  and  sent  his  officials,  the  Del- 
wall,  and  Coochu  Moossadq#,.  to  Mavilhcurray,  whilst  the  Dutch, 
despatched  Ezekiel, Rabbi,  arid  Silvester  Mendes,  the  Captain  of  the 
Topasses.  Within  the  expiration  of  a  month,;  (January,)  affairs  were- 
so  far  completed  that  some  member,?  of  the  Cochin  Council,  were 
about  to  proceed  to  Mavillicurray  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  the- 
business,  when  the  Travancore  ’ Officials,  suddenly  gave  them  to- 
understand,  that  His  Highness  had  changed  Ms  mind,  consequently  if 
they  wished  to  effect  arty  arrangement,  they  must  go  to,  Trivandrum, 

The  conference  was  broken  up,  and  it  was  decided  to  prepare  for 
war.  On  this  Travancore  re-opened  .negotiations,  the  parties  met 
at  Paroor,  (near  Quilon),  and  the  affair  was  nearly  closed,  when  it 
was  again  broken  off.  A  third  conference,  held  at  the  same  place, 
c-nded  in  a  similar  manner.  .  The  Dutch  continued  these  negotiations,, 
without  expecting,  any  good  result,  but  simply  to  gain  time,  for  ob-.. 

:  taming  instructions  from  Batavia. 

Cochin  affairs  were  such  a  source  of  aaxiety,  at  tins  period  to  the 
8hpreme_  government  of  Batavia,  that  when  Commandant  Golomsse , 
in  1742,  in  a  letter  to  them,  vras  induced  to  maintain  that  Malabar 
was  ohe  of.  the  most  important  possessions  of  the  Dutch  company ; 
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the  Governor-General  Mossel,  bitterly  replied,  “I  am  so  far  fromi 
“•  being  of  your 'opinion,  that  I  rather  wish  the  ocean  had  swallowed* 
.“•up  the  coast  of  Malabwryv&  hundred  years  ago.-” 

Constant  changes  were  occurring  about  this  tirnej  in  the  various 
petty  Native  States,  About  1739,  when  the  Rajah  of  Quilon  died, 
his  country  became  blended  with  that  of  Culli-Quilon,  whose  Rajah 
was  . also  prince- of  Pannapuity,  His- troops- numbered  about  15, 000,- 
aud.he  received  a  yearly  subsidy  of  500  fanamsy  for  the  destruction: 
of  wild  beasts,,  which,  it  is  observed  his  troops  efficiently  performed, 
and  that  they  were  more  adapted  for  guards*  or  for  the  defence  of 
walls,  than  for  hostile  engagements  in  the.  field,*  In  1742,  the  , 
Samorin  troops  1,000  strong,  invaded  the  Cochin  Rajah’s,  territory,; , 
but  withdrew  when  the  .  English  protested.- 

Wars  with.  Travancore,.  and  negotiations  for  peace,  continued  for 
several,  years,  until  at  last  the  following  treaty  was  proposed  by  that  ■' 
State,  and  conditionally  accepted  with  modifications  at  Cochin,  it 
was  finally  sanctioned  by  the  Batavian  council,  in  an  order  dated 
October  Ifitte,  174-8-.  Again.  difficulUes  were-  raised,  and  it  was  not 
until  . August  15th,  1753,  that  peace;  was'  finally  concluded.  By 
it  the  Dutch  bound  themselves  in  future,  to  follow  a  strict  peace 
policy,  to  keep  clear,  of  all  disputes,1  and  never  again  to  resort 
to  force,  except  hi  self-defence.  Governor  Afoens  in  later  years, 
severely  commented,  upon:  this'  treaty,  observing,  “the  system  of' 
Government  entirely  changed  from  this  time.” 

(  The  ninth  article  of  this  treaty,  entered  into  with  the  Rajah  of. 
TravaneOre,  and  signed  on  the  above  date,  stipulated,  that  the 
Butch  “shall  recede-  from  all  engagements,  which  they  may  have 
“  entered  into  with  the  other  Malabar  princes,  whom  the  King  of 
“  Travancore  might  choose  to  attack,  and  on  no  account  interfere 
“  iu  their  disputes,  '  afford  them  assistance  or  shelter,  or  in  any  re- 
“  spect  raise  any  opposition  to  the  enterprises  of  the-  king.” 

*  In  1740,  October  12th,  the  Dutch  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Rajub 
of  ftepelitn.  It  was  under  the  four  following  heads.  1st,  that  he  was  to  deli¬ 
ver  up  all  his  pepper  to.  the  Company.  2ndly,  to  stop  and  'punish  all  smugglers- 
in  that  article.  Srdly,  to  give  up  all  deserters.  Tlie  Company  binding  them¬ 
selves  to  protect  him.  provided  he  entered  into  no  wars,,  without  obtaining.  _ 
their  consent-. 
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1  Mins  the  Dutch  threw  over  their  Native  Allies,  and. pledged  them- 
fjfeelves  to  leave  tl;om  nil  to  the  mercy  of  Travancore.  Had  the  treaty 
ended  here, .  it  might  have  been  charitably  sunnised,  that  it  had 
been  wrung  from  them  in  consequence  of  disastrous.  defeat:  but 
Unfortunately,  the.concluding  portion  shows  that  a  pecuniary  motivo, 
was  also  at  work,  as  it. agrees,  to  make, a  yearly  present_h.i  : money 
to  TravancoM^to  supply  its.  Eajah'  annually  on  ■payment,  with  va- 
rious  kinds  of  warlike  stores  and  ammunition,  to  the  value  of  Ru- 
peeiTlS, 000,  whilst  thoyHveFe  to  receive  1,500,000  pounds  of  pep¬ 
per,  at  Rupees  13  per  every  100  pounds,  with  any  otlier  production 
his  state  yielded  :  and  10000  pounds  more,  out  of  the  territories 
to  be  conquered-^  at  II  Eupees  for  every  iOO  pounds.  Certainly  giy- 

Iing  up  their  former  Mies  to  an  "ancient'1  enemy,;  and  providing  arms 
to  subdue  their  former  friends,  for  the' sake  of  gaining  4  arinas,  or 
six-pence  on'  every  25  poimds  of  pepper,  was  an  inglorious  act.* 

At  the  private  interview  at  Mavillicurray,  between  the  Cochin  Ra¬ 
jah  and  the  Dutch  Anibassador  on  one  Land,  and  the  Travancore 
Rajah  on  tlie  otlier,  the  Dutch  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  have  a 
clause  inserted,  that  should,  me  Rajah  of  Cochin,  or  the  Chetwye 
island  be  attacked  by  Travancore,  such  was  to  be  considered  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  declaration ,  of  war.  A  promise  was  however  obtained,'! 
tliat  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  “  would  live  in  friendship  -with  the 
“  Rajah  of  Cochin,  provided  he  gave  no  cause  to  the  contrary.”  The 
Cochin  Rajah  had  then  to  make  what  terms  he  could  for  himself, 
and  the  two  princes  agreed  to  continue  in  friendship,  but  ended  in 
open  enmity,  and  soon  went  to  war,  without  any  interference  from 
.  the  Dutch,  excepting  useless  protestations.  Subsequently  finding  the 
Travancore  army  was  annexing  all  the  territory  to  the  south  of  the 

*  .This  .pepper  treaty  was  ever  after  a  source  of  irritation,  and  Van  Augel- 
Ijeck  alludes  to  the  subject  in  his  memorial  to  his  siicoessor,  in  3793,  .The 
Rajah  never  appears  to  have  furnished  the  quantity  ha  promised,  and  Com¬ 
missioners  were  continually  being  sent  to  .Trivandrum  to  remind  him,  at 
last  it  was  only  by  agreeing  to  raise  the  price  to  Rupees  115  a  candy,  that  they 

(obtained  any;  -in  1700  none  was  furnished,  and  a  higher  price  demanded,  which 
Van  Angelbeck  refused  to  give.  Sometimes  Travancore  declared  the  Dutch 
ought  to  hare  none,  as  they  were  assisting  their  enemies:  afterwards  that  they 
were  engaged  with  the  Mysoreans ;  anyhow,  the  treaty  does  not -'aironar.  to 

have^ought  either  credit,  or  LTiTTlWM  "  •  . Tr - - ■ 

t  Memorial  of  Commandant  F.  Cunts,  datectpdeeember  31st,  1750. 
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town  of  Cochin,  Governor  Clines  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Rajah,  in 
which  lie  pointed  jout,  that  the  Dutoli  limits  extended  for  two  miles  j 
South  of  Cochin,  and*he .trusted  that  they  would  be  respected. 

In  1749,  Angrhds  j*»atical  fleet,  consisting  of  seven  grabs,  and  six. 
galleys,  appeared  before  Cochin,  but  sailed  away' without  attempting 
anything.  In  1754,  they  attacked  three  Dutch  vessels,  the  Went- 
mfinim  5 0  guns,.,  the  Vreede  3G  guns,  and' the  barque  Jaccatra 
18  guns.  The  first  two  took  fire  and  blew  up,  the  last  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy;.  This  piratical  power,  which  was 
subsequently  destroyed  in  1756,  by  the  British  ‘.Commodore  James, 
aided  by  a  Mahratta  contingent,  had  originated  from  a  fleet  kept 
up  by  the  Mogul,  under  an  Admiral  termed  the  Sides,  for  the 
.protection  of  Mahomedan  ships,  when  trading  between  India,  Persia, 
and  Arabia,  from  the  attacks  of  both  pirates  and  Portuguese. 
In  1757,.  Gheria  was  given  over  to  the  Mahrattas,  who  became  no 
less  dreaded  by  the  Dutch,  than  their  piratioal.predeeessors  had  been. 

Prom  this  period  the  prestige  of  the  Dutch  rapidly  declined  :  the 
petty,  princes  soon,  discovered  how  fclidii’  interests  had  been  given  up 
to  Travancore  in  the. treaty  6f  17 53,  tod  they  turned  to.  the  Snniorin 
for  assistance.  The  Samorin  found  that  he  could,  insult  the  Dutch 
with .  impunity,  as  1  although  they  sei\t  remonstrances,  these  w'ere 
unsupported  by  physical  force.  Therefore,  daily  becoming  bolder, 
he  retook  Paponetty  or  Ayroor,  and  obliged  the  Dutch  to  retire 
to  Cranganore,  with  the  loss  of  eight  pieces  of  Artillery. 

In  17-55,  and  the  following  year,  the  Sainorin  with  some  thousands 
of  Nail's  find  Moors,  again  advanced,  and  invaded  the  country 
around  Cranganore  ;  they  strengthened  themselves  at  Pa  ponet ty 
.and  threw  up  earth  works  at  Tripoonatty,  had  posts  at  Madilagaum, 
and  made  palisades  at  the  river,  closing  the  passages,  and  pre¬ 
venting  supplies  reaching  the  Dutch  garrison  at  Madilagaum. 
The  officer  in  command  of:  this ;  outpost, .  withdrew  his  men  to 
Cranganore,  and  thus  augmented  the  force  in  that  garrison,  by 
140  men.  The  Sainorin  princes,  with.  5,000  troops,  -advanced 
close  to  the  Cranganore  fort,  and  over-nm  the  Paroot  territory,  apparent-' 
ly  with  the  intention  of  subsequently  attacking  the  Dutch.  Great 
alarm  was  felt  for  Cochin,  as  the  garrison  at  this  period,  only  coiv.  - 
sisted  of  138  Europeans,  and  75  Topasses:  so  sonic  Natives  ^  ereeu^. 


listed,  and  applications  made  to  Ceylon  for  reinforcements,  but  there 
nvere  none  to  spare.  The  Dutch  then  requested  the  neighbouring  Ra- 
“jalis  of  'Chetwye,  Ayroor,  and  Crangauore,  aJBr  Aiding  on  the  island  of 
•Chetwy-e,  to  stop  the  Samorin’ s  further  progress,  as  they  were 
destitute -.of  troops  in  Cochin.  But  these  princes,  suspicious  of  a  foreign 
.alliance,  from  which  they  had  rarely  obtained  any  advantage,  declined- 
The  Recall  of  Paroor  aadtSw  Samorin  becamegreat  friends,  the  former 
furnishing  the  troops  of  the  latter,  ■with  supplies. 

Utavorinus  observes,  that  the  petty  princes,  perceiving  the  Dutch 
aio  longer  protected  them  against  Travancore,  had  recourse  to  the 
Samorin,  -whom  they  persuaded  .to  enter  into  hostilities  against  the 
-Company,  imagining  that  jf  they  were  obliged  once  to  take  up  -arms, 
matters  would  eventually  come  round,  according  to  their  wishes.  Even 
the  Rajah  of  Travancore  on  being  applied  to  by  the  Dutch,  quietly  re¬ 
joined,  “that  he  had  told  the  Samorin  a  Ambassadors,  that  they  ought. 
“  to  advise  their  Sovereign  to  stop.”  But  the  Travancore  Rajah  was 
■suspected  of  being  a  looker  on,  with  the  expectation  that  the  Dutch 
•would  'be  compelled  to  beg  lu^  assistance,  upd-  then  he  could  carry 
out  his  schemes  of  .  conquest,  j. 

The  Samorin  now  finding,  thaft  he  was  becoming  very  powerful)  and 
all  the  petty'*  princes  were  docking  to  his  standard,  or  ofiering  liirn 
did,  proposed  to  the  Dutch,  that  .they  should  enter  into  an  alliance, 
.and  attack  their  mutual  enemy  of  Travancor.e.  On  October  18t.li, 
.1750,  a  Jew,  Ezekiel  Rabbi,  was  sent  by  the  Samoriii,  .td:  offer  to  the 
Dutch  2,0110  candies  of  pepper  yearly, , if  they  wotild  join  in  a  league 
■against  Travancore.  The  Cochin  Council  replied,  that  as  soon  as 
their  lands  which  lie  had  taken  were  -restored,  they,  would, 
treat .  .upon  this  subject,  but  the  Basis  .of  the  treaty  must  be 
the  old  one  of  1,71,7,.  with  the  addition  Of  :a  few  articles  :  whilst, 
fin  the  intermediate  tiine,  Travancore  was  sounded,  as  to  '.whether 
she  would  assist  the  Dutch  against  the  Samorin,  as  it  was  deemed 
.advisable  to , discover,  what  terms  either  party -would  give,  before 
■deciding  -upon  whkjh  to  join.  'Governor.  Chiles  remarks,  in  a  letter 
to  Batavia,  “  should  Travancore  refuse  to.  join  ris,it  Bceouies  the 
•“  more  urgent,  that  your  Excellencies  should  furnish  sufficient  forces, 
■“  to  enable  us  to  assume  a  conimanfling  position,  merely  to  over-awe 
“  those  ^Ijlabar  Chiefs,  and  thus  to  continue  on  the  j.erms  of  moat 
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^intimate  fridStlskip  with  Travaneore,  without  tlie  slightest  room 
“  for  any  misunderstanding :  and  I  must  also  add,  that  should  the 
“  Samorin  give  an  opportunity  for  a  renewal  of  friendship  with 
“  Mm,  on  reasonable  and  honourable  terms,  if  is  advisable  to  at 
“  once  close  with  them.”  Then,  follows  an  apology,  for  having  been 
compelled  to  go  to  war,  but  the  Samorin  had  been  permitted  to 
contiinie  his  aggressions  as  long  as  possible,  having  been  only  mot 
by  protests,  and  the  consequence  had  been,  that  he  became  more 
and  more  exacting.  The  Cochin  Rajah  at  this  period,  held  no  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  Dutch, ;  probably  being  indignant,  at  their  not 
joining  him  against  Travaneore. 

Before  long,  neyts  arrived,  that  the  Samorin  intended  to  pass 
down  his.  troops,  by  water,  from  Paroor  to  Porca,  and  the  Dutch 
•wrote  to  the  Rajah  of  Travaneore,  advising  him  to  look  to  it.  The 
latter  despatched  200  additional  Nairs  to  Porca,  but  remarked,  that 
;  were  he  to  attempt  to  drive  the  Samorin  out  of  Paroor,  a  larger 
force  would  be  needed,  than  he  felt  disposed  to  send  into  a  foreign 
■State.  '  At  this  tithe  secret  information  was  received,  that  the  Danes 
who  hadia  factory .  at  Calicut,  wcrei  assisting  the  Samorin,  with 
powder  and  lead,  as- well  as  seven  Artikerymen. 

.  Caspi'-rns  Dt  Jmg  became  Commandant  in  the  commencement  of 
1757.,  and  in  lira  ■tmmorial,  dated,  March  7th,  1761 ,  observes,  that 
he  found  everything  in  confusion.  Paponetty  and  8  Dutch  cannon 
were  in  the  Samorin’s  hands,  Chetwye.  was  invested  on  the  land  side, 
the  enemy  had  built  a  stone  fort  at  Poolicurra  1-|-  miles  from  Chet- 
yryej  and  another  at  Madilagaum,  where  Cannon  were  mounted,  whilst 
lie  had  staked  the  river  and  placed  guards  at  Pootencherra,  in  order 
to  prevent  communications  with  Chetwye. 

ill  1757,  three  hundred  European,  and  seventeen  hundred  coloured 
troops  arrived  from  Batavia,  and  De  Jong  was  enabled  to  act  more 
vigorously  ;  in  the  succeeding,  year,  the  obstruction  in  the  river  at 
Pootencherra  was  broken  through,  Chetwye  fort  was  relieved,  and 
the  Samorin’s  troops  .routed-  in  every  encounter.  The  Samorin  had 
wished  to  regain  the  Sovereignty  over  the  whole  island  of  Chetwye, 
whilst  the  Travaneore  Enjah  quietly  looked  on,  until  the  Dutch 
solicited  his  assistance,  when  he  took  the  opportunity  of  extending 
-  his  conquests,  under  the  pretence  of  assisting  the  Company.  * 
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Tie  Samorin  now  perceived  symptoms  of  a  storft  lowering  over- 
Ms  own  country,  for  ominous  .whispers  began  to  Be  heard  in  Mala¬ 
bar,  that  Hyder  Ali  wished  for  sovereignty  over  thu  Western  Coast'.. 
The  Dutch  power  was  increasing,  and  the  Travancore  Eaj ah  ap¬ 
peared  as  if  b®  were  about  to  join  them,  so  in  this  year  (17 58}  the 
Samorin  concluded  a  peace,  though  the  treaty  was  left  unsigned, 
because  as  De  Jong  remarks,  that  concluded  in  1T1 7,  remained  in 
full  force,  whilst  this,  new  one  was  rather  detrimental  to,  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  reputation.  The  terms  were  as  follows  : — - 

Tire  stone  fort  at  Madilagaum  and  the-  watch  places  at  Chetwyc, . 
and  Pooteneherra  were  to  be  razed,  and  the-  captured  camion  return¬ 
ed  to  tiie  Dutch,  who  were  likewise  to  be  re- instated  in  the  possession 
of  their  settlement  at  51adEag«ur»  with  the  tends  and  gardens  per¬ 
taining  thereto.  The  I8f  villages.  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
Cochin  Rajah,,  were  to  be- restored  to  the  Dutch,  and'th^.  Sapa.prinwas 
to  pay  6  5,000  rupees,  for  the  expenses  of  the  war, 

■  De  Jong  observes,  that  in  the-  treaty  of  17171,  .  the' Samorih 
was'  to  have  paid  the-  expe^es- of  the  whr  ID,625 :  rix-,  ddllm, 
but  it  was  six  years  Beforeht  was  received.  .  He  now  paid  35,084 
rupees  4  annas,  on  account  bf  the  65, 000,  and?,  ceded  three  islands 
opposite,  Palliport,  which  the  Dutch  were  to,  retain:  until',  they 
had  reimbursed  themselves  for  the  expenses -  of  ;the  war-  hot  al¬ 
ready  paid,  from  these  islands  they  obtained  from  ten  to  ttyelve 
thoussand  rupees,  yearly,  In.  1773,  when  Hyder  came  intoMalahar, 
the  accounts  were  still  unsettled,  whilst  he  claimed  tlie  whole  of-  the 
Samoriiis  territory.  But  as-  these  island*  had  never  belonged  to  . 
Hyder*  the  Cochin  Council  decided,  to,  retain  them,  until  they  should, 
be  reclaimed  by  the  Samorin., 

De  Jong  denominates  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  a  dangerous  - 
■neighbour,  who  had  annexed  and  was  then  (1761)  in.  undisturbed. 
l>ossesri<m  o4  the  kingdoms  of  Culli-Quilon,  (including' Quilon), 
Porca,  Teckencoor,  and  Berkencoor,  Besides  Attingal,  and  Travancore. 
The  treaty  of  1753,  with  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  article  29,  stipu¬ 
lated  that  all  the  Dutch  subjects  and  vassals,  in  the  island  of 
Chetwye,  should  remain  free  and  unmolested,  but  fears  were  now 
entertained,  that  he  contemplated  adding  these. lands  to  his  domini¬ 
ons.  De  Jong  apprised,  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  what  he  considered 
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Hie  limits  of  the .  Dutch  territory  around  Quilon  and  Cochin,  hut 
little  notice  appears  to  have  heea  taken  of  Ms  communication.  So' 
he  addressed  another  letter,  affirming  that  Castella,  two  miles  south, 
■of  Cochin,  was  tile  Dutch  boundary,  'within  which  he  requested 
no  acts  of  hostility,  might  take  place,  as  the  inhabitants  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  Dutch,  but  that  the  TravancoreBajah 
•might  within  those  limits,  hold  the  same  rights  over  the  people  that 
the  OooMn  Bajak  had  previously  possessed,  because  lie  conceived 
that  he  had  fairly  acquired  this,  fey  the  fortunes  of  war.  He  continues 
ids  memorial,  by  remarking  to  his  successor,  that  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  Xravaneoreauts  driving  the  CocMn  Eajah  out  of  his 
palace  ,  at  Mutteucherry,  annexing  the  land  up  to  the  walls  of  the 
Cochin  fort,  making  their  vassals  and  merchants  Ms  subjects,  and 
■seizing  the  river  and  land  customs  duties.  Their  people  at  Quilon 
were  he  asserts  then  treated  fey  the  Travaucoreans  like  slaves,  wMlst 
the  Paliat  Adieu,  the  Kodaekayree  and  trVo  other  Kaimuls,  were 
either  prisoners  in  the  . hands  of  Travaimore  or  treated  as  such. 

:  The  'Ttavancore  Eajah  who  had  agreed  in  the  treaty  of  1753,  to 
supply  the  Dutch  with  pepyeM^^^ertaiii.  -rate,  now  refused  to  ful¬ 
fil  his  contract,  juid  informed  theni  that  they  were  no  longer  a  sove¬ 
reign  power,  hut  merely  a  number  ofmetty  merchants,  and  that. if 
they  required  spices,  they  must  purchase  them  at  the  market  rates,'" 


*  In  17^7,  Commandant  de  fang,  addressed  some  secret  considerations  to  Ba¬ 
tavia.  He  observes,  that  the  principal  object  of  the  Dutch  company,  in  expel¬ 
ling  the  Portuguese  from  the  Western  Coast  of  India,  was  in  order  to  become 
the  possessors  of  the  pepper-trade,  exclusive,  of  every  other  nation.  But  the 
fcad  faith  of  the  Malabar  princes,  and  the  competition  of  European  rivals,  caus¬ 
ed  them  much  disappointment.  Their  competitors  bought  pepper  as  they 
required  it,  always  paying  the  market  rate,  or  a  little  above  it,  whilst  the  Duteh 
insisted  upon  the  performance  of  the  contracts  at  a  low  fixed  rate,  and  that  no 
pepper  should  be  disposed  oh  until  they  were  served.  The  contracts  mention 
no  fixed  rote,  but  only  speak  of  the  market  rate,  as  the  rule  to  be  adhered  to. 
The  Dutch  designated  all  trade  with  other  parties  contraband,  and  frequently 
brought  Military  fatoeth  cheek  it,  this  was  expensive,  and  the  Malabar  com¬ 
mand  was  almost  invariably  in  debt. 

In  his  memoriai,  he  gives  his  opinion,  that  monopolies  in  thisartiele,  did 
'■not  exist  before  the  advent  of  the  Dutch,  and  Were  illegal  combinations  of  the 
killers,  as  he  hints  for  defrauding  the  people.  The  Portuguese  obtained  it  he 
remarks,  from  the  .-Rajahs,  bat  they  only  acted  like  brokers,  between  owners  , 
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In  1702.,  the  Travancore  Rajah  having  defeated  the  Samorih,  ill 
the  cause  of  the  Rajah  of  Cochin*  re-instated'  the  latter  in  part  of 
his  dominions.  He  also  opened  Allepey  which  he  had  taken  front 
Cochin,  to  foreign  trade,  greatly  to  the  loss  of  the  Dutch,  who  re- 
'  fused  to  permit  such  being  done,  some  years  previously,  when  their 
leave  was  asked. by  the  Rajah  of  Porca;  giving  as  a  reason,  that 
they  should  possess  no  check,' upon  the  exportation  of  cinnamon 
and  pepper.  * 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Saniorin,  had  not 
.in  1762  been  completely  fulfilled,  there  still  remained  Rupees  16, OQO 
due  to  the  former,  so  the  island  of  Moothoocoonoo,  (taken  from 
Paroor,)  was  mortgaged  to  them  for  .that ".amount,  and  if  unredeem¬ 
ed  in  two  years,  was  to  become  Dutch,  property.  Travancore  dis¬ 
approved  of  this  transaction,  and  laid  claim  to  the  island,,  on  behalf 
of  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  according  to  the  treaty  with  that  state* 
dated  1761,  (see  page  48)  matters  thus  remained,  until.  1 7 6(5  or  1 767, 
when  troops  were  sent  from.Cranganore,  to  hold  forcible  possession 
of  those  lands.  Subsequently  both  the  Travancore  and  Cochin 
Rajahs,  repeatedly  asked  pei-»sp!i,  to  build  a.  stroug  fort  there, 
as  a  boundary  to  the  Jacotayjii»4s,  but  were  invariably  refused.  . 

In  17 62,  Hyder  AM  suddenly  made  himself  master  of:  llednore,  and 
fortified  that  town,  as  well  as  Onore,  Barcelore,  Bekkenore,  and  Man¬ 
galore.  He  was  assisted'1  by  the  Portuguese,  who  alIoryed.theirofiS.cers 
to  take  service  itnder  him.  ■  ,'The  Dntchat  :thi&periQd.lfa  f#tories  at 
Barcelore  and  Mangalore,  but  he  did  not ;  inteitfere  Vrith  ■  train.  He 
applied  to  the  Governor  of  Cochin  for  one  thousand 

muskets,  on  which  they  were  promised  andpyritteti  for  to  Batavia,  but 
the  Supreme  Government  disapproved  of:. this  course,  and  declined 
furnishing  them.  Hydersubsequeiitly  i|K)yed' towards-  the  nor tli  :■ 
and  the  arms  he  could  not  procure  from  the  Dutch,  Were-  furnished 
by  the  French,.  '  ■ 


monopolies  were  by  degrees  introduced,  but  such  a  power  does  not  exist  fa  the 
laws  of  Clieruinan  Permaul,  by  which  the  rulers  of  Malab&r  are  bound,'  auddrotu 
which  they  cannot  deviate  without  the  consent  of  their  subjects,.  This  .was. 'a 
cause,  why  the  Rajahs  and  Chiefs,  feared  to  prevent  smuggling,  as  they  were 

well  aware,  of  the  illegality  of  the  system  of  monopolies,  ' 

*  (Joftmoi'Afoths' memorial  i^ns  snccessoiy  l7Sii  r  ‘  ,  V  1 '. 


fetfDtrdriGN,  Of  rnoous  t#  maiaba.k.  lit 

-  jSreehpol  was  installed  as  a  Governor  of  Cochin  in  1 7  64,  and  short¬ 
ly  afterwards  received  a  letter  from  Hyder  Ali,  in  which  he  express¬ 
ed  his  hopes,  that  he  and  the  Dutch  would  continue  friends,  and 
proposed  their  again  sending  a  Resident  Factor  to  Barcelore,  to  re¬ 
open  the  trade,  in  forwarding  the  success  of  which,  he  promised,  to 
use  his  best  exertions.  Breekpot  despatched  a  polite  answer,  and 
stated  that  the  Company  did  not  wish  to  -extend 'their  trade  at  pre¬ 
sent,  but  that  as  soon  as :  they  had  resolved. on  doing  so,  tlfly  would 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  his  friendly  offer.  A  short  time  pre¬ 
viously,-  the  Cannanore  '  establishment  had  been  reduced,  and 
now  some- more  of' the  ammunition,  weapons,  and  goods,  were  trans¬ 
ferred.  tb.'  Cpchin,  iit  "accordance  with  orders  formerly  received  from 
Bat-avia,  The  fort  had  been  directed  to  be  destroyed,  but,  as  if 
was  reported  in  good  order,  well  laid  out,  capable  of  defence  by  a 
small  bodj  of  troops,  and  advantageously  situated  for  trade,  it  was 
determined  to  allow  it  to  remain.  But  .instructions,  were  given, 
that  if  Hyder  All  offered  a  good  sum  for  it,  it  was  to  be  sold  to  him, 
with  a  proviso,  that  a  Dutch  President niionld  be  permitted' to  live  and 
trade  there,  both  house  rent,  and  tail'  free.  Subsequently  in  1771,. 
this  fort  was -purchased  by  the  Ady  ihijah,  or  as  he  was  commonly 
styled,  the -Sultan  of  the  Laccadives.  1 
^reelqjot  i^oMri  that  directions  had  Refill  received,  to  destroy  for^| 
William  at  Chetwye,  and  build  a  warehouse'  instead,  hut  his  prede¬ 
cessor  ^ayerman,  had  refused  to  obey  what  lie  termed,  “  a  most- 
impolitic'  order.”  He  :  pointed  out,  that  it  was  a  necessary  frontier 
fort,  and  therefore  lie  merely  reduced  the  .establishments  In  1765, 
Breekpot  decreased  the  number  of  guns,  from  42  to  22,  and  in  the 
January  following,  sent  an  Engineer,  to  estimate  the  amount  it  would  ■ 
cost,  to  break  down  the  -fort,  and  build  a  warehouse.  Time  was 
lost,  the  monsoon  set  in,  and  nothing  was  done*  In  17  67 ,  again  strict 
orders  were  received  from  Batavia,  to  destroy  the  Chetwye,  Quilon, 
and  Oranganore  forts,  but  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  Mysoreans, 
the  orders  1  could:  nbt  be  obeyed.  Wayerrmn  lin.d  been  directed  to 
blow  up  Oangauorc  fort,  but  he  replied,  that  if  lie  did  so.  all  the  houses 
within  it  must  share  the  same  fate,  whilst  the  cost  of  breaking  it 
down  by  manual  labour,  would  be  excessive.  He  reduced  the  estab¬ 
lishment  from  G  7  to  40  men,  with  14  guns.  This  Qovemoifeassert*  r 
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gd,  that  CrangiUiora  was  the.key  to  North  Malabar,  and  its  destruc¬ 
tion  woiild  Be  suicidal.  Breekpot  further  decreased  the  garrison,  by, 
8  men.  Iii  the  year  1767,  owing  to  the  .great  peculation  in  the  Go¬ 
vernment  money  in  Malabar,  a  large  sum.  had  to  be  written  off,  to 
make  good  the  deficiencies; ; 

’On  February  18th,  1766,  Hyder  had  arrived  within  lime  miles 
Of  Cannanore,  and  the  Commandant  of  that  fort,  reported  to  Cochin 
a  month  *later,  that  although  Hyder  had  ordered  any  Nair,  or  other 
Hindu,  to  be  piii>  to  death  who  wore  the  topknot  of  hair  on  his 
head,  (cudm&i,)  he  had  been  so  civil  to  their  possessions,,  aild  de¬ 
pendants,  that  not  a  cocoanut  had  been  picked  from  one  of  their 
trees,  nor  even  a  leaf  abstracted. .  On  March .  1  Spit,  the  cfafty  Ma- 
homedan  visited  the  Dutch  commandant,  H.  Kro.onenberg, vat.  Can- 
iianore,  treating  him  moat  courteously,  and  inviting Jiim  , to  his  camp 
tit.  Cherkil.  :.Qn  his ,  accepting  the  invitation,  he  ^plaCkd^jjiiih  ,hy  his 
side  on  his  own  elephant,  and  at  3  AM.  they  Reached  the  camp, 
where  he  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  Nawab  Ali  Baza  Khan,ffrom 
whom  he  gleaned  the  followym .'particulars,,  viz.)  that'  Hyder  prefer- 
reil  the  Dutch  to  all  other  European  powers,  and  would  .grant  them 
favours,  he  would  show  nefther  to  the  English,  nor  .  the  French; 
Subsequently,  Ali  Raza  Kttan  further  informed  him,  that  Hydef 
|had  been  heard  to  say,  “  the  English  are  masters  of  the  whole  of 
J*c  Bengal,  of  the  greatest  pa£t  of  the  Coromandel  Coast,  they  ai'6  try- 
r‘  iug  to  get  Malabar  undJer  then!,  and  have  it  i.u  Contemplation  to 
“  send  an  expedition  fo/China.  What, .then  will, Remain  for  us  to 
u  do,  hut  < to  submit  to  them!  I  clearly  foresee  and  assure  you,  that 
.V  unless  ■  a  change  takes  place  within.  tv?6.  years,  the  .English  'will  be 
“masters  of  all  India.  I  know  well  my  ftiend,”  continued  Ali 
.  Raza  Khan,  “  that  Hyder  does  rtot  see  things  dimly,  and  he  will 
“  sacrifice  everything  to  prevent  this  coming  to  pass.  He  is  a  brave 
“  soldier,  and  if  Ms  Me  be  spared,  he  will  succeed.”* 

G-ove.rn.6t  itom,  in  Ms  Menioiial,  states,  that  Dutch  Commis¬ 
sioners  at  Hyder’s  iequest,  met  Mm  at  Calimtt,  in  April  1766,  when 
they  enumerated  the  titles  by  which  they  held  their  faotcdes,.ar;d 
tight*  trade,  under  the  Samorin :  they  also  .infofmed  him,; ..that  the 
Rajahs  of  CocMn  and  TravanCore  were  their  Allies,  and  trusted  he 
”  record*  tt/gfoch in.J.  M.SS..dftted,  Marsh  1700.  .  - 
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would  not  molest  them.  His  replies  may  he  summed  up  under  thq- 
following  heads,  made  in  the  form  of  propositions  by  liim. 

1st.  That  he  was  anxious,  to  form  a  treaty'  of  friendship  with  tli  e 
Dutch  Company,  and  would  allow-  them  to  purchase  the  produce  of 
liis  country :  b^t  they  in  them  turn,  were  required  to  furnish  him 
with  what  he  had  need  of,  in  the  form  of  articles  and  goods, 

2ndly. '  That  if  the  Dutch  Company  required  assistance  for  the.1 
purposes  of  defence,  he  was  willing  to  furnish  them  with  30,000 
land  fo.rces,  and  his  fleet :  b.ut  that  he  should  expect  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  their  vessels  of  war.  . 

3rd2y.  That’ should  he  again  return  towards  the  south  of  the  Ma¬ 
labar  .§6^,  thfeDu^  Company  must  provide  him  with  1,0»QQ  Euro¬ 
pean's,  whose  pay  and- expenses,  he  would  defray. 

4th!y.  That  he  was  willing  to  allow  the  Company  to,  keep,  the 
Chetwye  lands,  and  as  regards  permitting  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  to  re- 
main  unmolested,  that  he  would  do  so  out  of  respect  to  the  Company^ 
though  he  had  a  longing  for  that  peppfer  producing  country,  but  that 
lie  was  unable  to,  gqarantee  anything/i’especting  Travancore.  That 
whenever  he  purposed  proceeding  soutfiward,  lie  required  a  free  pass- 
.agestthro^R'-tite  tmadtopies'  b.oth  of  tfte  Company  and  the  Cochin 
Rajah,  he  m  bib  aide  guaranteeing  the  iBhahitants  against  losses.  He  . 
also  stated,  thst  hfe- bad:  not  yet  made  up  his.  mind;  when-  he  should 
advance  towards  the -south/ • 

*6thly.  That  he  whs,  ready  to -give  the  Company  more  lands. 

:  6tdily.  -  That  he  would  dlow  the  Company' to  trade  freely  as  mb, 
northwards,  as  Ms  power  was  established,  or  might  hereafter  be.  yr 
ythly/’  -ThM'  the  -Dutoh  might  replace  their-  establishments  aft/ 
'BarcelOTfiji  hhd institute  qthers  at  Ronany  and  Calicut.” 

Moens  continues,.  that  it  appeared  Hyder  was  anxious  to  entetaf 
intomv  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  DiJfcch,  and  he  over¬ 
wrote  a  letter  to  this  effect,"  which  was  addressed  to  the-  Supreme' 
CouncE  at  !Bativia-  :  '  Thh  'Cdchm  authorities  replied,  that  they  were 
unable  to  'a-n'swer  his  requests,  which  had  been  at  his  desire 
submitted  to  tpe  Suj&eihe  GotlncE  f  still,  they 'flattered  him  with  de¬ 
lusive  expectations,  Hyder.  however,  was  not  to  he  imposed  up<m,  apd 
modified  his  promises,  especially  regarding  the  Rajah  of  Cochin, 
which  he  said  must  be  conditional,  as  Ijg  expected  him  to  contribute  • 
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towards  the  expenses  of  Ms  wars  rand  lie  offered 'to.  enter  into  a  like 
arrangement  with  Travancore.  His  demands  were,  4  lacs  of  rupees, 
and  8  elephants  from  the  former  Rajah,  and  15  lacs  with  30 
elephants  from  the  latter,  in  default  of  receiving  which,  he  proposed 
paying  a  visit  to  those  countries. 

The  Governor,  o'f  Cochin  transmitted  these  requests,  to  the  respec¬ 
tive  Princes,  The  Travancore  Rajah  replied,  that  he  was  unaware  that 
Hyder  went  to  war  to  please  him,  or  in  accordance  with  his  advice, 
and  was  consequently  unable  to  see  the  justice  of  his  contributing 
towards  his  expenses.  Besides  he  continued,  he  was  a  tributary  to 
the  Hawaii,  Unhomed  Aii,  and  eoulcl  not  afford  to-be  a  vassal  to  two 
powers  at  the  same  time ;  still  he  would  give  a  considerable  sum.  of 
money,  provided  Hyder  Ali  would  re-instate  the  Rajah  of  Colastry, 
and  the  Samorin,  in  their  dominions.  .  He'  also  asserted,  that  the 
dispossessed  Princes  were  prepared  to  contribute,  and  boldly  conclud¬ 
ed,  that  towards  such  all  object,  the  Dutch.'potnpany  ought, to  sub¬ 
scribe  largely.  The  Rajah  of '  . Cochin  replied,  that. h©  .lhft-his  affairs 
in  the  hands  of  the  Company,  dud  trusted  that  whatever  .coiislusions 
were  arrived  at,  the  Colastn^i  aiid  Calient  Princes,  woujkj-  regain 
their  dominions.  ^ 

The  Dutch  Governor  feared  to  send  such  answers  to  Hyder,  and 
instead  of  despatching  to  him  a  Commissioner,  wrote  to  say,  that  lie 
had  communicated  his  terms  to  Batavia,.  TravanGora,  . and  the  Rajah 
of  Cochin,  and  trusted  all /would  be  arranged  in.  satisfactory .lnafn- 
ljKw.  On  July  30th,  tlis.  Travaneoreansj  y?ho  hlP?.sr  :  to  have  eater- 
tained  less  hopes  of  a  peaceful  solution.than'did.  the  Dutch  Governor, 
Commenced  extending  their  lines,  to  within,  the  range  of  the  guns  of 
Cranganore  fort,  and  pa.  to  the:  territory  of  the  Oranganore  Rajah. 
The  Dutch  fearing  to  offend  Hyder,  sent  notice  to  the  Travancore 

ajah,  that  he  must  cease  his  work,  and  thu£  no  armed  Nairs  belong¬ 
ing  to  Ms  State  coMd  be  pemitteclwithintheir  (the  Dutch)  limits.  Only 
a  month  previously,  (June  14th)  the  Commandant  of  the  Cranga- 
norc  fort  had  called upon  the  Cranganore  Rajah,  and  complained 
that  he  had  permitted  the  Samorin’s  family,  and  armed  .followers, 
fteeinjplrom  Hyder,  to  take  refuge  in  his  country.  He  “also,  point-' 
“  ed  out  to  him,  that  according  to  a  .  lawful  contract  . between  him 
“  and  She  Honourable  Company,  all  the  j.aji4.frftih.  Chetwye  to  Cram- 
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*'  ganore,  was  under  the  overseership  of  the  Company,  and  also  that 
“  His  Highness  and  his  whole  country  were  under  the  protection 
“  of  the  Company :  that  therefore  his  request  to  scad  away  the  Sa- 
“morin's  family  and  followers,  was  not  unreasonable,  and  that  here- 
“  after,  His  Highness  must  abide  implicitly,  by  the  good  advice 
41  given  him  by  the :  Company.”  The  Rajah  acquiesced,  and  promis-. 
ed  obedience  in  future  **  On  the  22nd  when  the  Samorin  and  his 
followers  returned,  they  were  desired  to  retire.  The  Dutch  Officer 
commanding  Quilon,  reported  on  May  22nd,  that  “  our  competitors 

the  JShglish,  have*sent  from  70  to  80  men,  and  500  firearms,  to 
the  Travancore  Rajah.”  . 

'  Tn  October  (1766),  it  Was  rumoured,  that  Hyder  intended  to  in- 
vade’T'fevahcore :  but  he  delayed  liis.movements,  and  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  January  receiving  information,  that  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam 
Were  about  to  attack  Mysore,  he  hastened  back  to  the  protection  of 
'  ’Seringapatam.  -  Governor  Moens  wrote' on  November  1.6th,  1766,  to 
the  Officer  Commanding  Cranganoi’c,/  directing  that  no  Honkanies, 
Moplalis,  or  black  Jews,  were  to  be  pfhnitteclto  proceed- northwards, 
unless  they  had  passports,  as  it  seem®! probable  they  wished  to  join 
■Hyder  Ali.  .  \ 

-  Xtod^ruaVy  20%hj  >1767,  'Hyder’s  ^fiet  of  28  sail,  came  into  the 
Cochin  roads/ and  two  of  them  even  entered  the  river;  and  anchored 
close  under  the  wall.  ■  Their  Admiral  stated,  that  they  were  in 
'  j^bsnit  of  the  Mahratta  fleet.  '  The  next  day  they  left  for  the 
.  north.  In  March  the  following  year,  many  of  these  vessels  were 
captured  by  the  English  .Squadron.  In  1770,  the  Mahratta  fleet, 
insisting:  of '30'- -sail,  came  into  the  Cochin  roads,  reporting  that 
they  were  friends,  wishing  to  make  a  treaty,  and  asking  t-o  be 
allowed.. to  anchor  close  to  the  town  wall.  Permission  to  do -so 
was  'granted  them,  but-  they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  it.  After 
remaining  18  days, "and  virtually  blockading  the  place,  they  sailed 
northwards, 

When  Moem-  became  Governor  on  April  2nd,  1771,  he  found  the 
defences  of  Cochin  in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  there  was  no  covered 
wry,  or  glacis,  the  ditch  was  nearly  dry  at  low  water,  and  only  knee 
defeat  high  water,  the  breast  works  were  broken  down,  and  the 

' '  '  ■  ■*  Official  report  to  the  Governo:'  of  Cochin.  M.SS.  *'  :  ■  ■  ’ 
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wheels  of  the  gun  carriages  appeared  above  the .  walls.  In  two 
places  the  town  was  .particularly,  weak,  near  the  bastion  termed 
“  Gelderland,”  and  that  designated  “  Holland,”  which  were  not  far 
distant  from  one  another,  here  no  ditch,  existed,  and  that  part  of  the 
fortifications  was  almost  defenceless, ,  for  the  guns  were  worn  out, 
and  their  carriages  rotten.  On  a  representation  being  made,  he  was 
permitted  to  make  a  deep  and 'good  ditch  encircling :  the  fort,  execute 
repairs,  and  form  a  coveted  way  and  glacis,  whilst  a  fair  sh‘6w  of 
cannon  were  planted  on  the  walls.  These  necessary  repairs  ; were 
completed  in  1778.  _ 

Moens  left  a  most  Elaborate  Memorial  for  his  successor,  consist¬ 
ing  of  553  pages  in  Manuscript,  it  is  still  in  excellent  preservation, 
and  comprises  a  very  lmiclb&lhu  account  than  those  of  any  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  The  reason  for  mis  increased  amount  of  information,  was 
an  order  sent  in  1777  by  tie  Supreme  Government  of'Batavia,  for 
answers  on  the  following  subjects.  A  short  account  of- the.  country 
and  the  nations  inhabiting  it, .with  a  Map  if  procurable.  The  form 
of  the  native  Government, -iThe  most  common  .woi’ds,' in  their 
language,  and  the  characters  employed  by  them  in  writing,  .f^otiie  of 
their  books.  A  summary  of/ them. manners  and  customs,  especially'-, 
with  reference  to  births,  njrarriages,  and  burials,.  Tlieir  modes  Of. 
agriculture,  how  they  prepare  and  work  in  metals,  Their,  plan  of 
computing  -time,  and  their  knowledge  of  astronomy.  An  accopht  of 
the  seasons,  with  remarks  on  the  heat,  cold,  and  barOmetrij^l 
variations.  A  description  of  the  animals,  plants,  and  minerals. 
Rare  animals  and, birds,  were  directed  to  be 'forwarded  in  arrack.  . 
Plants  to  be  sent  between  two  pieces  of  paper,  with  tlieir  leaves, 
blossoms,  arid  frruif  Mmerals  in  their  ore,  with  ia  statement  of  how, 
and  where  they  were  procured.  A  strict  ‘  enquiry  was  to.  be  institu¬ 
ted  into  all  herbs,  plants,  roots,  or  other  natural  productions,  employed 
by  the  natives  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  or  any  other  purpose.  ■  Any. 
useful  vegetable:  productions,  such  as  roots,  plants,  herbs,  the  bark, 
leaves,  or  fruit  of  trees,  were  directed  to  be  forwarded  to  Batavia. 

In  1772,  the  disputes  between  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  and  the  Dutch, 
had  become  rather  ominous,  as  the  former  was  naturally  indignant 
at  the  way  in  which  he. had  been  treated  by  the  latter..  A  cojfjen- 
tion  -was:  then  held,  to  settle  these  differences  j.  one  Subject  agitated. 
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was  the.  right  of  the  Dutch  to  collect  tlie  revenues  around  Cocliin.  ; 
The  following  terms  were  finally  agreed  to,  by  the  Dutch  Governor, 

<c  From  this  day  forward,  as  long  as  the  Government  of  Cochin. 

"  exists,  I  do  cede  and  transfer,  unto  you  and  your  descendants,  the 
“  right  of  collecting  the  income  from  Muttencherry  and  Chellye, 

"  (two  suburbs  of’  Cochin.^  To  collect  the  farms  and  customs  of 
“  Amaravady  (also  a  suburb, of  Cochin,)  and  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
Muttencherry,  Chellye,  and  of  tbeK0nka1n.es  and  their  temple.”* ' 
But  there  wits  the  following  understanding,  “  that  the  Rajah  shall 
“  impose  lib  new  demands  upon  the  Konkauies,  tliat  they  shall  have 
"  full  liberty  to  complain  to  the  Dutch  Governor  if  aggrieved,  and 
"  that  the  Rajah  shall  not  interfere  in  any  matters  of  the  temple, 
"without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  Company.’’^ 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  disputed  ground,  had  ia  olden 
times  been  the  esplanade  of  the  fort,  which  was  made  over  to  the  • 
Dutch  by  the  Cochin  Rajah  in  166$  :  but  the  treaty  docs  not 
state,,  whether  as  a  gift  with  the  right  of  sovereignty  over  it,  or 
merely  as  a  loan,  In  17'Jl^the  Ra|ali  loaded  the  Konkauies  also 
called  Canareens  with  new  imposts,  t^^^w^esisted  by  the  Cochhi 
Cb'tfi^^-ilTlfe^Ehgiish  are  said  to  ha%?  espoused  the  Rajah’s  side 
but  he  evenftaaSy  :gave  way,  and  admitted  the  right  of  Dutch  pro¬ 
tection  over  the  Kbnkaiues  and  Christians. 

Giving,  up.  these  rlglitJ '  must  have  been  a  great  ‘‘trial  to  the  . 
DStch,  as  they  had  guarded  them  most  jealously  ever  since  1663. 

In  this  year  the  Cochin  Council  reported  to  Batavia,  that  the  French 
had  massed  7  dr  8,000  troops  at  the  Mauritius,  the  object  of  which 
Was  unknown.  '  But  they  thought  an  increase  to  the  Cochin  garrison 
was  dfesirable  with.  asllittle  delay  as  possibfc,  as  the  Dutch  forces^ 
on  the  Malabar  coast  ' at  that  time,  amounted  to  merely.  607  per^  . 
soils,  of  whom  333  Were  _  Europeans,  but  some  were  invalids.  The 
next  year,  their  forces  consisted  of  640  men,  of  whom  360  were  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  and  a  *few  mpnths  subsequently,  a  further  augmentation  of 
1 1)0  Sepoys  was  made.+ 

*  Dutch  Government  Itemfy  M.SS,  ,  . 

f  Memorial  of  Van  Aurflebeck,  1793, 

X  The  amount  ol  popper  received  in.  Cochin,  between  March.  31sfc  1771,  and 
t he  roiddle.of  April  1772,  -was  1,494,407  pounds;  or  161,3334  pounds l^a  than  . 
felie  previous  year. 
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Matters  with  Hyder  Ali  up  to  that,  period  had  taken  no  definite 
turn,  the  Dutch  Council'  trusted  to  some  fortunate  accident,  obviat¬ 
ing  the  necessity  of  a  decision,  -whilst  he  was  awaiting  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  invade  Travaneore,  without  doubt  counting  Upon  the 
active,  or  at  least  passive  friendship  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Cochin 
Eajah.  At  any  rate  he  may  have  fairly  anticipated  a  free  passage, 
in  accordance  with  his  communication  to  the  Commissioners  in  17  66. 
In  1773-74,  he  swept  down  into  Malabar,  the  Samorin  again  be¬ 
came  a  fugitive,  and  attempted  to  take  refuge  with  the  Crauganoro 
Eajah.  But  the  Dutch  Governor  ordered  him  instantly  to  depart, 
so  he  embarked  in  a  Native,  craft  for  Travaneore,  with  which  Bajah 
alone,  he  appears  to  have  been  safe  in  his  forest  encircled  cities.  In' 
this  year  the  Travaneore  Eajah  as'a  matter  of  courtesy,  handed 
over  to  the  Dutch,  three  native  Christians*  who  were  under  sentence 
of  death,  for  killing  a  cow:  -in  return,  he  asked  for  arras,  promising 
payment  for  the  same.  V  ■ 

In  October' 1775,  the  Dutch  suppliedW|jj|her  with  elephants,  as 
well  as  fusils  from  Ceylon,  wife!)  they*uade®||||^ecat)£tajn.i  The 
Dutch  Factor  at  the  fire-^SCTel^«fjan:in- . 

ferior  description,  but  pron./.sed  to  send  to  Europe  for 
elephants  he  observes,  wen^the  best  procurable,  and  he  hoped  they 
would  answer  the  purpose  Jpr  which  they  were  con¬ 

tinues  by  complaining  of  tire  extortions  of  Hyder’s  agents  -at.Oaljcut, 
and  the  excessive  demands  they  made  on  the  S®ts3a:«v^,sal  #ie 
Eajah  of  Oranganore. .  ^)He  also obsorves^that EeB^^d' the pleasiire 
of  sending  Carpenters  and  Eonsmitbs  tb  assist  in  tie-  construction 
of  the  Mysore  fleet  now  being  buillr:  and  cohblu^es  by  wdshihg  Hy- 
^er,  health,  a  long  life^ -and  success  in  his  undertakings;:. 

*lu  1776,  Hyder  .sent  a  letter,- accompanied  by  handsome  presents, 
and  demanded  a  safe  passage  throughthe  -ten’itories  of  the  Dutch 
Company,  for  the  purpose  of-  attacking  Travaneore,  in  accordance 
with  his  demands  in  1766,  at  CaEqut,  But  although  a  former 
Governor  ( Smkpot,)  had  been  prof  use  in  his  promises  to  -Hyder, 
-solong  as  distance  divided  them,  the  present'- 
-hfraid  -of  -  giving  a  favourable  reply,  a#  he  had-  -no’  im&rttctions  fata 
BaterVkw  -'Hyder !  considered  this’  excuse  as  afohvasioln,  attd  certainly 
flle  GoveIn6v 
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lmd  been  waiting  ten  years  for  an  answer  from  Batavia,  as  to  the 
maimer  in  which  hiS  advances  were,  to  he  met,  and  now  the  time  to 
hot  had  arrived.  Highly  incensed  hy  this  conduct, ,  Hyder  then' 
threatened  the  annihilation  of  the  Dutch  Company,  and  Sirdar  Khan 
was  directed  to  advance  with  10,000  men,  and  over-run  the  Travancore 
territory.  In  August  of  that  year,  he  had  invaded  tlie  northern 
portion  of  the  Cochin  State,  taking  amongst  other  places  the  Fort, 
of  Trichoor,  but  his  further  advance  was  checked  by  the  Travancore 
■lines.,  •  i  ri  ■ 

The  Dutch  now  congratulated  themselves  on  the  disappearance  of 
■  thesMyspri&Bsf  f>u1f*a,lefler  soon  arrived  from  Sirdar  Khan,  in  which 
„  he  clajmEid,:the  Chetwye  territory,. on  the  plea  that  it  had  formed,  a 
jjdri@&»’oTtho,  Samoriris  dominions,' wrested  from  him  hy  the  Dutch, 
who  had  promised  to  return  it  after  a  certain  period.  That  time  hav¬ 
ing  elapsed,  and  Hyder  being  now  by  right  of  conquest  the  successor 
to  theSamoriu,tbe  Cochin  Council  were  requested  to  give  up  the  lands, 
which  they  declined  doing.  On  Octobef  9th,  Sirdar  Khan  crossed  the 
^Chetwye hivgr  near  Poqlicarra,  a  little  to  the,  north  of  the  Dutch 
Fort,  ahd.toak;  po^ession,  of  the  custom’?  house,  making  a  prisoner 
of  ^er;y^&|-wihOi.wa3  'sent  to  him  as  bearer  of  a  message.  The 
Mysof^rli^i^*@sy';diviided  into  two  bpriies,  one  of  which  proceeded 
southwkrds‘;t<^ward%  Paponetty,  from  whence  the  Dutch  Resident  retir¬ 
ed  into  the  Oranganow  fort;  taking  with  hiin  the  Company’s  treasure. 
Sirdar  Khan,  now  threw  up  strtog  works  at  Paponetty,  and  despatch¬ 
ed  aletter  to  the  Governor,  of  Cochin/stating  that  Hyder  Ali  consi¬ 
dered  that  be ;  had  met  with  a  premeditated  insult  from  the  Dutch 
Governor,  who  had  given  no  decided  reply  to  his  letter.  Still  he 
Wished  to  be  friends,  hut  a  free  passage  for.’his  troops  towards  Tra- 
vancorej  was: essential:  and.  were  such  refused,  it  would  be  considered 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war.  • 

Governor  -Moems  replied,  that  he  was  glad  to  understand  that:  the 
Mysoreans  wished  to  be  regarded  as  friends,  mid  be  should  feel  oblig¬ 
ed  by  their  evacuating  the  Dutch  territory,  and  not  allowing  their 
people  to  approach  the  Cranganore  fort.  But  before  his  reply  could 
ireach  its,  destination,-  Sirdar  .Khan  attempted  to  surprise  this  fort, 
on  October  1 1th,  but  failed*  He  then  wrote  another  letter,  stating 
.that  having  taken,  the  lands  of  Paponetty,  he  should  feel  oblfged.by 
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the  accounts  for  the  last  20  years,  being  forwarded.  He  also  de¬ 
manded  the  territory,  the  Dutch.  Company  had.  received  from  the 
Samorin,  in  1738,  as  -well  as  a  Nuzzer,  and  a  free  passage  towards 
Travancore.  , 

Without  sufficient  troops  to  hold  their  own  by  force,  surrounded  by 
Native  States,  outwardly  friendly  but  secretly  hostile,  attacked  by  .  the 
Mysoreans,  and  awaiting  instructions  from  Batavia,  Moms’  position 
■was  a  very  difficult  one.  A-  common  danger  it  was  true,  bound  the 
Cochin  and  Travancore  States  to  the  Dutch,  but:  it  was  feared  that 
they  did  not  possess  sufficient  forces,  to  afford  any  effectual  harrier 
against  the  advance  of  the  Mysore  troops.  Still  'Moms  considered  it 
advisable,  to  sound  the  dispositions  of  the  two  Rajahs,  so.  wrote 
and  informed  them,  that  he- was  ready  to  commence  offensive  opera¬ 
tions  against  the  Mysoreaiis,  but  he  first  required  a 'categorical, 
answer,  as  to  how  far  he  cduld  depend  upon  their  support :  he  also 
proposed  a  plan,  on  which  would  have  to  act  in  concert,' against 
the  common  enemy.  The  Rstiah  of  Travancore  replied,  .'that  lie  had 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Nawab  of  Areot,  and  .the  British, 
in  which  it. had  been  "ffipulaMd,  that  he  was  only  to  act  on.  the  de¬ 
fensive,  and  not  to  be  the  aggressor,  otherwise  he  Would  receive  no 
aid:  so  he  regretted  being) unable,  to  join  the  Dutch,  except,  for 
defensive  measures.  Should  the  Mysoreans  advance  on  his  territory, 
British  and  Areot  troops  were  promised  for  liis  assistance. 

Urgent  requests  were-  despatched  to  Ceylon  for  more  troops,  as 
there  were,  only  200  effective  soldiers  present,  and  the  safety  of 
Cochin  itself  was  now  Endangered,  for  it  was'  ascertained,  that  affieet 
consisting  of  one  3  mast  ship,  six  2  mast  grahf),  and  twenty  well 
armed  gallMte,  were  preparing  ’at  Calicut, :  to  take,  troops  by  sea 
P*s*  Crangaiiore,  to  the  island  of  Vypeeii.  It  was  suspected  that  the 
Ayacotta  fort,  would  he  first  attacked,  and  should  it  fall,  that  Cram, 
ganore  would  be  besieged  from  the  south,  whilst  Sirdar  Khan  invest¬ 
ed  it  from  the  north.  An  armed  sloop  was  placed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Crangaiiore  river,  and  two  armed  merchant  ships,  further 
.out  to  sea,  to  cover  the  coast.  The;  Rajahs  of  Travancore  and  ' 
e^ha  improved  the  lines  which  commenced  from,  the  rear  of  the 
„  fort,  and  were  carried  along  the  Southern  bauk  of  the  river 

towards  the  ghijkta,  The  Cranganorc  in'd  Ayacotta  forts  were 
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strengthened,  the  first  and  most  important  by  liaving  a  retrenchment 
thrown  iip  under  its  guns,  and  the  latter  by  being  repaired. 

Some  Travaneore  Sepoys  were  now  sent  to  Ayacotta,  which  the 
Mysore  troops  prepared  to  attack.  But  unwilling  to  come  to  blows, 
the  Travancoreans  retired  to,  their  own  country,  fortunately  at  this 
ei-itieal  time,  a  Dutch  detachment  arrived  by  sea,  and  consequently 
the  Mysoreans  retreated.  A  strictly  defensive  policy  was  now  de¬ 
cided  upon,  for  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  British  and  the  Nawab 
of  Arcot,  but  in  November  as  a  further  reinforcement  had  arrived, 
the  Dutch  considered  themselves  strong  enough  to  become  the  ag¬ 
gressors.-  '  ^  ,.y  - .  - 

The  Mahomedans  had  invested  Chetwye,  the  garrison  of  which 
place -'sent  a  message  to  Cochin,  repreaN**"  "‘•hey  could.,  not 
hold  it  much  longer,  so  Governor  Moens  ned  to  attempt 

its  relief.  Provisions  and  mr*uuiitions  1  packed  in  casks, 

180  imsu  embarked  in  the  s.  Iioolwe  ome  small  boats 

in  tow,  for  the  purpose  of  k  lg  tl  a  stores.  On  the 

same  afternoon,  November  11  th,  ui^y  efore  Chetwye,  but 

the  Surf  being  high,  the  wary  Malic,  nedan»  -had  the  satisfaction 
of  pereeiigng,,  that  they  delayed  landing  until  the  next  day.  A 
chosen’Snd  af-Sadar  Khan’s  troops  wene  told  off, .  and  m  the  dead 
of  the- rught- placed,  m- amhuaeade-  close  to  the  beach,  where  the 
landing  was  most  likely  to  be  effected,  land  in  silence  awaited 
the  disembarkation  of  their  -  prey. ,  t 

The  morning  dawned,  and  the  Dutch  having  examined  the  shore, 
could  see  no  vestige  of  an  enemy,  all  appeared  perfectly  quiet,  and 
.they  congratulated  themselves  on  surprising /Hyder’s  troops.  The 
landing:  commenced,  the  first  boat  upset,  l^ut  the  troops  waded  to 
the  beach  with  their  loaded  muskets  wet,  and,  their  ammunition  of 
course  spoilt.  ;  Suddenly  the  ambuscade  rushed  out,  and  finding 
advance  impossible,  die  Dutch  retreated  in  good  order  to  the  beach  :- 
but  t&ix  ioats  were  gone,  ,  and  the  terrified  Native  boatmen,  were 
pxilling  quickly  away  from  the  scene  of  strife.  Some  of  the  Detach¬ 
ment  were  killed,  add  the  remainder  obliged  to  sun-render  themselves 
prisoners  of  war.  , 

The  Europeans  were  disheartened,  and  abandoned  the  attempted 
relief,  whilst  tho  Mahomedans  were  greatly  elated,  and  the  fort  of. 


m 
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Chetwye  was  compelled  to  capitulate  on  the  13th,  one  condition 
being,  that  the  garrison  should  be  permitted  to  retreat  to  .Cranganore, 
a  promise  which  was  of  course  broken.  The  prisoners  were  plunder¬ 
ed  of  everything,  even  to  their  very  clothes,  and  with  the  women, 
children,  and  slaves,  were  sent  to  Calicut.  From,  thence  the  Mili¬ 
tary:  were  despatched  loaded  with  chains  to  Seringapatam,  where 
.  all  took  service  with  Hyder,  excepting  the  Commandant  of  Chetwye 
and  the  President. 

The  whole  of  the  island  including  Chetwye,  Ayroor  or  Faponetty, 
and  the  territory  of  the.  Rajah  of  Cranganore,*  (excepting  the  Dutch 
fort,)  all  of  which  were  tributary  to  the  Dutch,  now, succumbed  to 
Hyder’s  General :  but  he  found  his  further  advance,  .impeded  by  the 
"*>hin  Council  now  decided  upon  still  fur* 
ganore  fork  and  on  not.  again  breaking  up 


Travancore  1 
ther  strengthen 
their  troops  int 
On  January  l 
Batavia,  and  with 
getic  letter  from  tin 


its.  ’ 


le  answ  j  Hyder’s  letter  arrived  from 
Worn  ^  -presents,  which  with  an  apolo- 
jtf  Cochin,  were  forwarded  to  Hyder’s 
camp.  On  February  20th  tne  Commandant  and  Resident-  of  the 
Chetwye  fort,  arrived  in  Cocliin,  from  Seringapatam,  and  informed 
Governor  Moens  from  Hyder,  that  most  of  the  prisoners,  including ' 
the  women  and:  slaves,  were  set  at  liberty,  (some  soldiers  wore  in¬ 
duced  to  remain  in  Hyder’s  service,)  and  that  they  were  commission¬ 
ed  by  Hyder  to  say,  thkt  he  was  stEl  aimousd©..ent^;«ito.a,, treaty, 
of  friendship  with  the  Company,  upon  wliich-.-subject  he  would 
shortly  .write.  Hyder’s  letter  disowned  Sirdar  -Khan’s  proceedings, 
and  stated  that  he  lia«l  only  despatched  him  into  the  sandy  country, . 
to  enquire  after  soiire^of  the  Samorin’s  lands :  -that  -he  had  no  un¬ 
friendly  feeling  towards  the  Dutch,  and  wliilst-  -  returning  the  pri-  , 
souers,  trusted  ah  matters  of  dispute  between  them  would  he.  rapid¬ 
ly  and  amicably  settled. 

Hyder  Ah  in  a  secret  correspondence,  became  very  pressing  to  i 


*  The  Dutch  appear  to  have  beeh  generally  kind  to  their  allies,,  when  fugi¬ 
tive^;,  thus.  in  May  1777  the  Rajah  of  Cranganore,.; was. granted  Rupees  50  a 
^  the  eldest  Payenoliarry  Nair,  Rup.ees'30 :  and  from  September T777  the 
Prinea  of  Cartainana,  Rupees  40  a  Month;  tfie  sume  to  be  continued,  so  long 
as  they  remained  faithful. 
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carry  into  effect  Ms  former  propositions,  for  entering  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Dutch.  He  now  reduced  Ms  requirements  to  400  Euro¬ 
pean  Infantry,  and  100  Artillerymen.  Governor  Moens  evaded:  tMs 
application  without  declining  it,  and  held  out  hopes  wHch  were 
never  carried  into  effect.  He  foresaw  that  neutrality  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and.  Travancore  must  cease,  should  he  join  Hyder.  The  Dutch 
council  also  wished  to  prevent  the  Travancore  Rajah,  who  was  be¬ 
coming  alarmed  at  Hyder’s  increasing  power,  from  forming  too  inti¬ 
mate  relationsMp  with  the  British,  so  they  tried  to  induce  him  to 
believe,  that  from:  Hyder  he  had  nothing  to  fear. 

It,  is  evident-  in  Moens’  memorial,  that  he  plainly  foresaw  the 
course'-  events  would  take,  and  it  is  no  less  clear,  that  he  hated  but 
■-Majgiii the  British,  and  admired  but  dreaded  the  power  of  Hyder. 
Had  this  ambitious  and  capable  Dutch  Governor  of  Cochin,  been  at 
tMs  period  possessed  of  sufficient  troops  at  Ms  own  disposal,  un¬ 
trammelled  by  Batavian  orders,  there  can  be  .  but  little  doubt,  he 
would  have  joined  the  Mysoreans.  .Had  he  done  so,  Travancore 
must  have  fallen,  and  the  Cochin  state  would  have  become  a  desert. 
Then  who  could  have  foretold,  what  feurse- events  on  the  'Western 
coast  would  ham.  taken  ]  probably,  ^he  result  would  ha-ye  been 
far  different/-., from  that  wMch  fortunately  for  the  British  and  the 
Natives,  a  few  years  -subsequently,  closed  the  annals  of  anarchy  in 
Malabar.  A  .'---v  -  ; 

Again  Moens  hoped  for  peabe,  especially  as  it  was  rumoured,  that 
Hyder  had  enough  to  do  with-  the  Mahrattaef ;  but  the  English  were 
'tkciSq^, /of  '/raising  the  question,  respecting  the  right  of  the 
Dutch  over  the  Chetwye  lands,  which  were  asserted  to  belong  to  the 
Samorin.  It  the.m-eantime  the  Mysore  forces  proceeded  northwards, 
to  quiet  the  Nairs,-but  previous  to  their  departure,  they  strengthen¬ 
ed  the  fortifications  of  Chctwye.  Tlie  SamorM  now  returned  to  Ms 
country,  and  in  conjunction  with  some  Moplahs,  gave  great  uneasi¬ 
ness  to  Hyder’s  troops,  but  falling , to  repossess  himself  of  Calicut, 
he  retired  to  Travancore. 

On  January  8th,  1778,  the  Dutch  planned  an  expedition,  to  re¬ 
cover  their  lost  ground.  They  stormed  and  toot  the  Cranganore 
Rajah’s  palace,  wMch  had  a  garrison  of  300  men,  and  pursued  the 
enemy  to  Paponetty.  The  succeeding  day,  the  Dutch  forces  feaehed 
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Bellapattoo,  and  oil  tlie  eyening  of  the  third  day  arrived  before 
Chetwye.  At  once  the  guns  began  to  play  upon  the  fort,  and  con¬ 
tinued  all  that  night,  and  throughout  the  next  day.  On  the  third 
day,  they  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  storm,  the  attach  was  con¬ 
tinued  seven  days,  but  , the  enemy  commencing  to  assemble  in  force 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  Dutch  wore, obliged  to  retreat 
to  Cranganore,  on  January  19th,  with  the  loss  -  of  some  guns.;  On 
the  morning  of  March  3rd,  the  Mysoreans  attacked  the  Cranganore- 
palace,  with  3,000-  men  on  foot,  150  horse,  and  4  guns,  After  10 
hours’  fighting,  the  Dutch  retired  to  the  Cranganore  fort,  with  the. 
loss  of  G  men.  :  ' 

In  March,  tlie  Bewaa  of  Travancore  came  to  Cochin,  to  have  an 
interview  with  Goverhor  Moens,  who  pointed  out  to.  him,  the -neces¬ 
sity  of  preventing  Qranganore  from  falling  into  tlie  hands  ofByder,, 

•  and  urged  that  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the-  Travancoreaus  to.  join  . 
the  Dutch,  as  they  were  running  a  risk  of  losing  their  country,  whilst 
the  Dutch  could  only  lose  a  little  strip  of  territory,  which  Moens 
hinted  might  even  be  avoidecLfehould  he  join  the  Mysoreans;. 

About  this  time,  Hyder  who  was  now  most  indignant  with  the 
Dutch, ,  was  obliged  to  go' to  War  with  the  English*;  and  the  MViwab 
of  Arcot.  On  his  way,  ha  found  time  to-  plunder  the  Dutch  store-;  ' 
house  at  Porto  Novo,  and  make  a  prisoner  of  the  -Resjdbiit. ; 

Mow,  Moens  commenced  cautiously  opening  his;  faytferife-scheme,. 
and  wrote  to  Hyder  respecting  an  offensive  jirfi^eti^e’i^iianee 
with  him.  But .  Hyder)  refused  to  listen  io-  and-  gave 

him  to  understand,  thafc  as  soon  as he  would  turn  ) 
his  ..arms  against  the  Ditch..  Finding  such  to  ho  the  ease,  the  Co¬ 
chin  Council  had  oni^'fo  await  thetmtsting  of  the  threatened  storm,, 
and  in  the  meantime  they  assisted  the  Travancore  Bajah,  by  ocea- . 
sionally  sending  competent  persdns,  to  examine  the  Travancore  -lines; 

Moens,  when  handing  over  charge  to  Van  Angelbeck  in  1781,  enu-  ; 
nierated  nine  islands  (including  Vendoorty,)  as  well;  as  69  gardens 
and  pieces  of  land,  which  were  then  the  property  of  the  Dutch, 
He  observed  that  they  had  42,089  fruit-bearing  cocoahut,  and  other 
taSest  _4,507|  paiTahs  of  fields,  and  19,716  salt  pan®; .  Tie  advised 
.  to  exchange  the  outlying  farms,  en&tfeus  :  consolidating 

*  H?<£r  fcafiy  to  as&t  tfeW-tfc.som®rench  feroopi" in;  1779.  -• 
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their  territory,  but  suggested,  that  it  was  unlikely  the  neighbouring 
Rajahs  would  agree.  The  next  best  plan  he  considered  to  be,  to  sell 
all  that  they  could,  as  they  were  a  constant  source  of  quarrels,  espe¬ 
cially  those  places  situated  in  Travancore.  Hyder  had  it  appears, 
offered  to  purchase  Granganore, — -it  is  not  mentioned  when, — but 
probably  from  the  Commissioners  in  1 7(3  6. 

Oh  December  30th,  1793,  Van  Angelbeck  retired,  and  it  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  his  successor,  to  whom  he  addresses  his  Memorial,  had 
been  26 .  years  on  the  coast.  He  consequently  assumes,  that  he  is 
acquainted  with  the  various  transactions  of  the  last  thirteen  years; 
and  this  fenders  his  remarks  upon  many  of  the  stirring  events  which 
oceina$d  Spring  this  time  very  brief,  whilst  some  of  them  he  does 
rmt.f^csfflode  to.  Itappeara  that  during  hist  tenure  of  office,  the 
island  of  Yendoorty  became  the  property  of  the  Rajah  of  Cochin, 
and  other  bits  of  land  were  likewise  disposed  of  either  to  him, 
or  to  the  Travancore  Rajah.  He  observes  that  the  island  of  Vypeen, 
with  the  exception  of,  its  northern  portion  termed  Palliport,  and  the 
town  of.  Vypeen  at  its,  southern  extremity,  at  this  period  (1793) 
owned  the  Cochin  Rajah  as  its  lawful  Sovereign,  but  the  Paliat 
Achen  still,  held  several  villages,  as  tW-jRajah’s  vassal.  . 

In  1783,  .the  Rajah  o£  Cketwye,  was  peaceably  re-instated  in  his 
dominions  by  the  Dutch,  when  they  retook  the  place  from  Trppoo’s 
forces :  but  in  the  following  year,  orders  arrived  from  Batavia,  to 
return  this  territory  to  TLppoo,  Hyder  having  died  in  December  1782. 

It  appears  that  in  November  1784,  the  Dutch  and  the  Mysoreans 
were  onjriendiy  terms,  as  there  is  a  letter  from  Arazada  Beck  Khan, 
Governor  of  Cqlicut,  dated  November  18th,  in  which  he  informs  the 
Governor  of  Cochin,  that  he  is  despatching  some  articles  down  the 
•coast  in  a  Dhoney,  and  .  requests  that  the  Dutch  will  direct  the 
boatmen  to  return  as  s0on  as  possible. 

In  1785,  the  power  of  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  having  increased,  and 
.as  he  was  irritated  against  the- Latin  Converts,  who  had  possessed 
peculiar  privileges,  a  new  agreement  was  entered  into  with  the  Dutch 
Government  of  Cochin,  to  the  effect,  that  these  Christians  were 
henceforth  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  Rajah,  which  was  to  be  collected  by 
their  own  head  man,  but  should  he  refuse  to  realize  it,  the  Dutch 
Government  were  to'  do  so,  But  the  Dutch  were  still  to  eSercise  • 
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jurisdiction  over  them,  in  Civil  and  Criminal  matters.  The  Ra¬ 
jah,  however,  did  not  long  agree  to.  these  terms,  many  of  the 
people  .were  dispossessed,  aid  even  turned  out  of  his  dominions. 
Sometimes  to  save,  appearance*  he  allowed  them  a  trifle  for  their 
land,  but  they  suffered  the  most  cruel  persecutions.  The  Dutch  at 
this  time,  claimed  jurisdiction  over  36,000  Christians,  but  they 
could  not  protect  them :  expostulations  were  futile,  and  force  they 
were  unable  to  employ. 

In  1787,  the  Cochin  Council  were  again  alarmed,  by  the  approach 
of  the  Mysore  army.  For  Tippoo  marched  to  Calicut,  to  “improve 
“the  morals,  and  realize  the  revenue.”  He  issued  a  Proclamation, 
stating  that  the  poor  Malabars,  were  more  shameless  in. their  im¬ 
morality,  than  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and '  that  unless  they  forsook 
their  sinful  practices,  and  lived  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  he  would 
in  accordance  with  his  repeated  vows,  honour  them1  with  Islam. 

Matters  now  appeared  ominous  for  South  Malabar.  .  On  April 
16th,  the  Danish  Commercial  Agent  arrived, from  Ca&ftt,  and  re¬ 
ported  that  Tippoo  at  the  heafiof  a  large  army,  had.  arrived  at  that 
place,  and  destroyed  the  Dani/h  factory.  In  May  (I7SS)  it  was  ru¬ 
moured,  that  1,000  Infantry/*  and  30  Cavalry,  were  leaving  en  route 
for  Cranganore:  Tippoo  remaining,  to  complete  the  demolition  of  the 
Calicut  fort,  and  erect  another  at  Wapoor.  The  Travancore  Rajah 
writing  on  the  31st  of  t|iat  month,  stated  that  the  Cochin  Rajah 
had  met  Tippoo  at  Palghaut,  on  the  26th.  These-two  Rajahs  held 
a  conference  on  June  4th,  atAnna-nada,  north  east  of  Cranganore, 
the  Cochin  King  had  been  directed,  to  introduce'  two  of  Ilyder’s  Va¬ 
keels,  to  the  Rajah  of  Travanoore,  and  they  were  expected  with 
some  presents  on  the  11th,*  some  correspondence  occurred  between 
Tippoo  Sultan  and  the  Dutch,  with  reference  to  Ilyder’s  old  wish, 
of  entering  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  them  :  but 

*  To  give  an  idea  of  the  presents  which  were  exchanged,  between  the  Dutch 
Governor,  and  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  the  following  is  inserted.  Van  Angel- 
beck  wrote  to  the  Rajah,  September  SOtb,  1795,  stating  that  he  is  transmitting 
the  following  things,  which  he  trusts  His  Highness  will  aocept  as  a  proof  of  the 
Ccffl^any’s  friendship.  Two  flasks  of  Cinnamon  oil :  two  flasks  of  Clove  oil  •  one 
owe. Of  Cloves:  one  piece  of  red  Velvet:  four  pieces  of  Salih:  one  Carhoy  of 
rosewater:  two  reams  of  gilt  edged  paper:  one  pound  :of  red  sealing  wax: 

and  handles  of  quilk 
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many  of  the  letters  appear  to  be  missing.  There  is  one  dated  Sep¬ 
tember,  1788,  in  which,  it  is  stated,  that  Tippoo’s  Sepoys  will  shortly 
he  at  Cranganore,  to  assist  the  Dutch  against  Travancore,  and 
the  writer  who  is  at  Calicut,  ends  by  saying,  “time  will  show,  if  he 
“  (Tippoo  Sultan,)  really  wishes  to  assist  us,  or  is  merely  serving 
“  Ms  own  interests.” 

In  1789,  Tippoo.is  said  to  hare  requested  the  CocMn  Kajah,  to 
treat  with  the  Dutch  on  Ms  account,  for  the  purchase  of  the  fort  of 
Cochin,;  as.  he  understood  they  had  expressed  a  wish  to  sell  it,  toge¬ 
ther  with  Cranganore,  and  Ayaeotta  :  but  negotiations  did,  not  ter¬ 
minate  as Tippoo  desired.  The  British,  encamped  three  Corps  in  the 
rear  of -.the  Travancore  lines,  and  declared  that  any  attack  upon 
them^-twbhld,.  be  considered- equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war : 
at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Iloliond,  the  Governor  of  Madras,  intimated 
to  the  Eajah  of  Travancore,  that  if  he  were  the  aggressive  party,  the 
British  would  afford  him  no  assistance. 

v  The  Dutch  now  consulted  with  the  'Travancore  authorities,  on  the 
best  means  of  either  keeping  the  Mysore  army  at  bay,  or  of  involving 
the  Britishiix  the,  coining  'struggle  :  soffl.  sale^wluoh  had  been  talked 
abonjfcfarttfeprevious  two  years,  was  at  once  carried  into  effect,  and 
in  Angnstj'QpaijgapQXie  and  Ayacotta  became  Travancore  property.  At 
first  .the  sale  was  disapproved  of  by  the  Govemmedt  of  Madras,  as 
well  as  by  Lord  Cornwallis  the  Governor-General,  as  it  was  believed 
these  places  were  situated  within  the  territories  of  the  Bajah  of 
Cochin,  but  it  was  proved,  that  the  lands  had  .  been  taken  by  the 
Dutch  from  the  Portuguese,  and  had  ..consequently  been  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of.  Europeans  nearly  3  centuries,  during  which  period  neither 
rent  nor  tax  had  been  levied  on  them  by  any  native  power. 

In  October,  Tippoo’s  army  was  encamped  near  Paulghaut,  in  De¬ 
cember  the  Travancore;  lines;  were  attacked  as  has  been  described, 
(p.  53.)  and  immediately  subsequently  Cranganore  also  fell,  it  having 
been  evacuated  on  the  previous  night.  ;  Tippoo’s  General,  Laily  com¬ 
pleted  its  demolition, .  .which  the  English  pioneers  had  commenced, 
previous  to  evacuating  it.  The  next  year  Tippoo’s  troops  were  again 
driven  away,  but  whilst  In  the  Cranganore  territory,  they  committed 
terrible  devastations.  . 

The  Dutoh  had  now  discovered  the  insecurity  of  alliances  With  the  • 
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Mysoreans,  they  had  seen  the  Portuguese  spurned,  and  their  territory 
annexed  by  Hyder,  as  the  only  thanks  given  them  for  their  assistance 
in  1702.  They  had  perceived  the  French  insulted,  because  thejr 
troops  were  not  more  in  numbers :  and  they  had  personally  been, 
received  with  supercilious  arrogance,  when  they  really  attempted  to 
join  with  Hyder  and  Tippoo.  True,  their  own  deeds  will  not  bear 
much  scrutiny,  but  they  were  a  Mercantile  body,  whose  objects  were 
peaceful  trade,  not  devastating  wars,  they  consequently  invariably 
joined  the  strongest  party,  or  whichever  they  believed  would  best 
forward  the  ends  they  had  in  view.  When  war  with  Tippoo  was 
imminent,  they  had  just  had  a  misunderstanding  with  that  Prince, 
whilst  the  rising  power  of  the  British  was  evident  to  the  most  super¬ 
ficial  observer.*  They  offered  the  Bengal  Government  to  join  their 
forces  to  those  of  the  English,  an  offer  politely,  but  decidedly  declin¬ 
ed.  '  They  then  furnished  Travaneoro  with  artillery  men  and  cannon/ 
to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  .lines. 

Yarn  Angelbe<;k  in  his  Memorial,  enters ..  slightly  j^todihe  British 
contract  of  1790  with  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  when  tb,6ifecper  placed 
the  latter  in  sovereignty  of  certain  lands,  external  to  the  Travancore 
lines,  of  which  the  Mysoreans*  had  previously  dispossessed  him.  He 
observes,  that  when  those  transactions  were  nearly  completed,  the  ,Go- . 
vernment  of  Madras,  gave  the  Cochin  Council  notice  respecting  them, 
in  a  letter  dated  June  1st,  1790,  and  requested  to  know  what  engage¬ 
ments  existed,  between  the  Rajah  and  the  Dutch,  as  tlmy  hoped  to 
avoid  doing  anything,  which  might  subsequen^iffilj^ere,  with  the 
good  understanding  thpt  existed  between,  .the  two  .  Companies.  Mr. 
George  Powney  had  beeiji  directed  to  ascertain  these  particulars,  anu  tbe 
Madras  Gpyernmen4jja:^te^  that  the  Cochin  Council  would  assist  him. 

Van  Angribeck  states,  that  he  did  not  deem  it  .advisable,  to  let 
Mr.  Powney  know,  .what  their  engagements  With  the  Cochin  Rajah 
really  Were,  but  the  following  article  was  inserted  in- the  treaty, 
which  he,  (Mr.  Powney,)  signed  with  the  Cochin  Rajah, 

*  April  26th,  1790,  Colonel  James  Hartley,  arrived  in  Cochin,  as  Commissioner, 
feem  the  British  to  the  Dutch,  he  remained  until  September  1st,  when  he  left 
in-tiw  Beagle,  a  12  gun  vessel.  Dutch  Commissioners  CeUarihs,  and  Eversdyci: 
left  getshin,  as  Agents  to  the  Eajah  of  Travancore,  on  August  12th  aniiretum- 
■  ed  on  September  4£b,  _  .  . 
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“  That  owing  to  a  treaty  which  exists  between  the  Dutch  Coin- 
“  pany,  and  Rama  Wurmah  Rajah  of  Cochin,  the  Governor  in 
‘‘.Council  of  Madras,  not  wishing  to  enter  into  .any  engagements, 
“whieh  might  be  detrimental  to  existing  arrangements,  between 
“  those  parties.  It  is  resolved,,  that  Rama  Wunnah  shall-  become 
“  tributary  to  the  English  East  India  Company,  only  in  respect  to 
“such  districts  or  places,  as  are  above  enumerated,  and  are  at  pre- 
“  sent  in  the  possession  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  and  with  which  the  Dutch 
“  East  India:  Company  have  no  concern.  For  those  lands,  the  said 
“  Rajah  shall  pay  tribute  to  the  English  East  India  Company. ” ' 

Van  Angelbeck,  appears  to  have  been  quite  as  jealous  as  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  of  English  interference,  and  warns  his  successor,  to  he 
.  earfeltfi’ not  -fb  permit  them  to  intermeddle  in  the  afiairs  of  the 
Cochin  Rajah’s,  lands,  which  remained  under  Dutch  protection,  “for,”' 
he  continued,  “if  they  are  allowed  to  insert  their  little  finger  in  the 
“  affairs  of  these  regions,  they  will  not  rest  until  they  have  managed 
“  to  thrust  in-  the  whole  arm.” 

.  '  Many  instances  he  says  he  could  Adduce,  of  the  British  having 
interfered,  the  most  glaring  of  whicw^1  wtcs,-  that  Mr.  Duncan  the 
English  Commissioner,  requested  to  ■  see  the  original  agreement,  made 
-l)etween'fel^;*'W(ppS»Jriaid  the.  Rajah  of  Cochin,  respecting  the  land 
beyond  the  Travaucore  lines,  as  well  as  that  which  Was  entered  into  > 
between  Hyder  Ali  and  the  Cochin  Rajah.  The  Rajah  replied,  he 
’  had  no  objection  to  produce  them,  but  the  Dutch  Govemm’s 
consent  must  he  first  obtained.  The  next;  morning,  a  box  was 
brought  locked  to  Mr.  Duncan,  and  he.  was  ’  informed,  that  in  it 
were  .the  treaties,  and  that  Van  Angelbeck  held  the  key  of  the  box. 
Mr.  Duncan  ,  was  much  vexed  at  this  proceeding,  but  passed  it  off 
by  sarcastically  remarking,  .“Well,  Sir,  the  Rajah  places  much 
“  confidence ,  in  your  great,  kindness,  hut  it  occurs  to  rue,  that  he  in 
“  this  instance  misuses  it,  by  forcing  upon  you  the  trouble  of - 
“  unlocking  a  box.” 

In  August  17.92,  Governor  Van  Angelbeck  applied  to  Colonel 
Hartley  at  Chetwye  for  assistance,  who  informed  him  that  he  would 
comply  with  his  request  as  early  as  possible,  hut  the  expenses  of  ' 
the  troops  must  be  borne  by  the  Dutch.  Van  Angelbeck  returned 
for  answer,  that  he  only  required  one  regiment  of  Europeaift,  and 
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another  of  Sepoys,  stationed  near '  Cranganore  to cover  the  Coast  : 
and  although  it  was  true  their  immediate  presence  would  be  for  the 
protection  of  Cochin,  still  this  would  tend  towards  the  security  of, 
the  English  possessions,  and  it  was  therefore  reasonable  that  each 
Company  should  bear’  its  own  expenses.  Colonel  Hartley  again 
wrote  to  say  that  the  troops  had  Been  sent  in  accordance  to  the 
Dutch  requisition,  and  therefore  if  they  remained,  they  must  bear 
the  whole  of  the  expenses :  to  this  no  answer  was  returned. 
Van  Angelbeck  observes  to  his  successor,  that  Colonel  Hartley  was 
unable  to  decide  any  such  question,  and  should  the  Bombay  Govern¬ 
ment  demand  the  expenses,  he  advised  him  to  employ,  the  same  line 
of  argument,  and  if  unsuccessful,  to  gain  time  hy  statir.g  the  neces:- 
sity  of  applying  to  Both  him  (Van  Angelbeck)-  and  Batavia.  •.  ( . 

•Van  Angelbeck  observes, :  that  the  greatest f.caiiise^of;' dissension 
they  have  experienced*  with  the  Rajah  of:  Gochm^'afedJee)i*on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Christians,  more  especially  respecting  the  inland  Roman 
Catholics.  The  Syrians  or  .St.  -Thomas’s  ChrietiaHt|tisc!^in  is  -  says 
are  termed  Moplahsj  were  noi^  under  their  .protectid^s-bSs, the  Moon- 
doocars  or  Roman  Catholic!?  including;  the  Latin1  Converts,  were  so. 

The  Roman  Catholics  he  observes,  had  baptized:  vast  numbers,  of 
Heathen  vagabonds,  who  had  consented  to  this  course  to  escape  the 
punishments  which  their  crimes  deserved,  consequently  there' was 
much  justice  in  the  Rajah’s  complaints.  The  extent  to  which  each 
Governor  cou|d  interfere'depended  vJ^imueh  upomlij^pa^etealinfiu- 
ence  with  the  Rajah,  -t-  A  fertile  source^ofejt^fi&Kwas  killing 
wws;  which ;  Hie  Native ,  Government  freqnsapftbyfpispteBted  against. 
.This.  Van  Angelbeck  ■hsad.dnefi'eetaally;«ttem|!ted:  to  chebk,  but  ob¬ 
serves*  every religion,:^  their  own 

customs  aud  laws.  -  In  disputes  with  ■  the  Rajah,  he  advised  Van 
Spall,  to  give,  him  immediate  :  redress,  to  lote  .  no.  time  in  affording 
justice,  and  without  delay  to  comply  with  his  demands  whenever 
they  were  reasonable:  and  that  nothing  should  be  demanded  .  from 
him,  unless  a  sufficient.  Military  force  were  at  hand  to  back  all  just 
requests. 

'  Van  Angelbeck  draws  especial  attention,,  to  the.  annexing  policy  of 
the  Bajah  of  Travancore,  whom  he  observes,  without  doubt  was  try¬ 
ing  tsf  ihmjfotmmm  in  Qnilon;  'The  following  is  a 
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summary  of  his  observations,  The  Rqjah  arid  his  Ministers,  were 
continually  oppressing  the  inland  Christians,  who  were  under  their 
protection,  and  some  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Quilon  were  eyen  not 
safe.  The  inhabitants  of  Quilon  had  been  from  1663,  the  Compiany’s 
.  subjects,  and  were  governed  without  the  least  interference  of  the  Rajah 
of  Travancore.,  whose  subjects  they  had  never  been,  as  after  the  Ra« 

'  jah  of  Quilon  died,  they  came  under  the  rule  of  the  Signatty,  or 
Chief  of  Culli-Qnilon. 

At  first  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  claimed  from  the  fishermen, 

:  10- chuckr^Bisj:  (a  small  coin  28-J  to  a  rupee,)  and  3  fish  annually, 
not  because  they  were  subjects  of  the  Signatty,  but  because  they  ex-| 
tendeditl^B-:. fishing  excursions  opposite  his  territory.  Whilst  any 
:  dS^themOwho-  were  married  in  the  Itoman  Catholic  Church  at  Moon- 
:  d^caaia,  Situated  in  the  Travancore  limits,  were  obliged  to  pay  a  fee 
of  ten  elmckwms. 

:  After  Travancore  annexed  the  Culli-Quiloii  territory,  the  fisher¬ 
men  paid  30  chuckrams  annually  for  eye ry  large  net,  and  15  for  each 
small  ohe,' and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  so-called  poll-tax.  "  Dutch 
officials  collected  it^whilst  the  Trayanlsore officials  had  to  apply  to, 
.themw.fsi  Ae-  .antoiffis.  By  degrees  We  Travancore  revenue  officers 
'  -eomstneneed:  interfering-:  within  the  limns  of  Dutch  Quilon,  and  the 
■  Commandant  there,  If  osier, 'Was  of  thatuiazy  temperament,  that  he 
took  no  notice,  and  thus  the  mhab  italics  became  partially  governed 
;  by  Travancore  people.  .  ^ 

Subsequently  much  troublewas  occasioned’ in  wresting  Quilon  from 
Travancorey,  but  it  was  finally  settled  in  1*88.  A  conference  was 
held  in  Ocfbber.  of  that  year,  at  Mavillicuriav,  when  the  Rajah  ob-  I 
:  served,  hmny  6f  his  subjects  had  taken  up their  aSode'in  Quilon,  I 
and  were  bo  to  give  them  up,  he  should  bo  a  pecuniary  loser  :  it  was  l 
promised,  they  should  be  turned  out,  and  it  was  agreed  ;  V 

1st.— That  the  remaining  inhabitants,  shall  submit  to  no  increase  j. 

: of  the  oblijptiens  towhich  they  were  formerly  subject.-  • ..  I 

2nd.— That  the  takes  Will  be  collected  by  Dutch  officials,  who  shall  j 
j?ay  the  amount  into  .the  Rajah’s  treasury.  j 

3rd.— That  the  Rajah’s  officials  shall  interfere  no  more,  in  the  af-  j 
fairs  of  Dutch  Quilon.  I 

■  The  limits  of  the  Dutch  town  still  exist,  and  it  is  natural  *to  asfcr 
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Ime,  and  'token,  did  Travancore  obtain  Quilon?  .Certainly  thiey  are . 
now  in  possession  of  it. 

It  will  be  necessary  here  to  diverge  a  little  from  Dutch,  to  present 
history,  A  person  of  high  rank  in  the  Travancore  State,  lately  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  British  Government  should  make  over  to  Travancore, ; 
Tangicherry  close  to  Quilon,  and  Anjnngo  a  few  miles  to  its  soutln 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  is  proposed  for  the  people’s  benefit,  but 

for  the  purpose  of  preventing  smuggling.  : 

It  might  be  good  policy  to  follow  Moens’  advice,  and-  bohsoli- 
'date  scattered  possessions,  were  the  British  in  the  same  relationship 
to  Travancore  as  were  the  Dutch,  but  isolated  spots -along  .thu  coast 
may  again  be  some  day  required.  Travancore  can '  have  nd  claim ' 
upon  Tangicherry,  first  Portuguese,  subsequently  -  Dutch;.  Sand;  now 
‘  British,  it  was  in  European  hands  before  Travafioorevddrces  ever 
crossed  the  Quilon  river,  or  annexed  the  rferritfSiies. Of  ' Quilon  .'and 
Culli-Quilon.  In  1809,  Tangicherry.  was  useful  to  .the  British, 
here  troops  were  landed  during  the  Nair  riots,  nOfcitfdfee.  met ,  by  a 
[hostile,  but  by  a  serviceable,  Willing,  and  Ohi-istian''Bri|*Si.pii>jruia- 
,  + 

Van  Angelbeck  eonel  udecrriiis  memorial,  by  adverting  to  the  mt-. 
merical  strength,  and  dutfas  of  the  soldiery  to  be  maintained,  m  i-' 
Cochin.  He  renvirked  u/on  the  resolutions  in  Febniary  and  iSep- 
tember  1793,  to  reduce  the  Garrison  tg  600  men,  whifehihe  'ceaj$idfered ' 

impolitic,  as  the  Frenchmiight  interfere,  nevsriih'riesSjiifgSeliitf-.coUfSe 
j  should  be  directed  by  the  Supreme  GovbnSffit^^te^^sed  the  fol¬ 
lowing"  to  be  kept  up,  viz.,  550  Infantry,  oO-Artiilerymeii ;  the  former 
to  consist  of  2  Companies  of  Europe*?*;  1  -Company. of  East  Indians, 
and  1  Company  o£  Sepoys,  Srnd  tins  Artillery  to  be  formed  of  30 
'  Europeans,  and  20  Natives.  He  concluded  by  dividing  them  into 
j  the  proportion  of  officers  and  men  he  deemed  sufficient  for  a  Com¬ 
pany,  and  in  this  detail  demonstrated,  that  every  soldier  would  have 
8  hours  sentry  duty  daily,  which  he. pithily  remarked  “  was  as  much 
“  work  as  he  supposed  could  be  obtained  out  of  them;”  His  arrange- 
,  -ment  left  63  Europeans,  14  East  Indians,  and  .14  Sepoys  for  the 
'aidk  report,  absence,  and  irregular  duties.  >  : 

r  '  to  Governor  Van  Spall  having  been  made  a  prisoner  of  war 

-  by  the  British;  . he  loft  n#memoriaI  of  his  rale,  for  tho  use  of  his 
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successors^  During  the  period  of  his  tenure  of  office,  but  few 
stirring  events  occurred  in  Cochin,  still  evidently  a  great  struggle, 
not  only  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  but  also  in  Europe,  was  impending 
over  the  Dutch.  . 

i-  On  January  8th,  1795,  the  French  Republican  Army  crossed  the 
Waal  in  force,  and  the  Stadtholder  fled  to  England,  It  is  needless 
to  detail  the  well  known  events  of  European  history,  the  Kepub- 
licans  were  received  as  deliverers,  and  Jacobinism  spread  :  whilst  to 
crown  the  Dutch  disasters,  their  fleet  in  the  Texel,  was  captured  by 
a  body  of  French  Cavalry  ! 

Vi  The  ..  scene  now  shifts  to  England,  from  whence  on  March  3rd, 
1795, 'directions 'Were  transmitted  from  the  India  House,  .to  seize 
thjs?D'#oh. 'possessions  in  the  East,  in  order  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  as  well  as  to' retain  them  for  their 
legitimate  Sovereign.  The  following  proclamation  was  enclosed, 
signed  by  the' Stockholder,  at  Kew,  February  7th,  of.  the  same  year  ; 
and  addressed  to  all  Governors,  and  Commandants  of  stations, — “We 
“  have  thought  it  necessary  to  write  iri  you,  that  his  Britannic  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  troops  sball.be  admitted,;  anc^ take  possession  of  the  forts 
“  in'«tft.-Cy0|»es,  and  that  they  are  toibe  considered .  as  the  troops, 
jhienckhip,  and  alliance,  with  their  Higk'Mighti- 
“  uesSesyinease.  tbe.Dolonaerf  should  he  summoned  by  the  French.” 

A  short' time  previously  M.this,  private  information,  had,  been 
received,  that  Mr. '  Van  Spafiffihe  Governor  of  Cochin,  was  laying 
in  provisions,  for  the  purpose  of  ,  withstanding  a  siege,  which  he 
anticipated  from  the  British,  and  that  lie  had  applied  to  the  Cochin 
Eajah,  for 'assistance.  ;Tke  English  Comnissiomrs,  wrote  to  the 
B,aytth,  'statmg<:that  they  had  received  this  intelligence,  and  warned 
him  to  .give  the  Dutch  no  assistance,  but  on  the  contrary  to  impede 
them  in  every  way  in ..  Ms  power.  This  coirs  o  he  frtithfidly  pro¬ 
mised  to  pursue,  as  being  tributary  to  the  British. 

On  July^fH  Major  Petrie  marched  from  CaKcufc  to  the  frontiers 
of  the  Dutch  settlement,  in  command  of  the  two  flank  Companies, 
of  H.  M.  77  th  Regiment,  and  a  battalion  of  Native  Infantry, 
He  was  ordered  if  possible,  to  obtain  a  peaceable  entrance,  in  which 
case,  the  Governor  and  Council,  were  not .  to  be  molested,  and  call 
private  property,  and  the  rights  of  individuals  were  to  be  Ibffc  urn  " 


altered,  'the  British  troops  merely  remaining  to  deter  ,  the  French 
from  landing.  But,  in  case  admission  were  refused,  Major  Petri® 
was  directed  .to  watch  the  place,"  and  await  the  arrival  of  a  siege 
train,  when  he  was  to  storm  the  town,  giving  no.  prize  money, but 
seizing  the  stores  for  Government  use.  Negotiations'  proved  useless,  .  ■ 
as  the  Governor  refused  to  admit  the  British  troops. 

Mr.  Elevens,  the  Senior  Civilian  on  the  Coast,  thought  that  .possi¬ 
bly  some  misconception  might  hare  arisen,  between  .Major.  *]P®ferie,  , 
and  Governor  Yan  Spall :  and  therefore  went  personally,  to  Cochin,  j. 
and  in  conjunction  with  Major  Petrie,  held  a  conference  with  the 
Governor,  on  the  night  of  Setember  Oth.  The  latter,  .at  once  agreed  . 
to  deliver  up  the  fort  peaceably,  but  stipulated,  tl&hhe  must  first 
obtain  the  concurrence  of  his  Council,  On  the  following  _day,  he  is- . 
said*to  have  prevaricated,  and  consequently  n^%tiQns.: Were  sus¬ 
pended.  Tins  did  not  materially  delay  the  fimd, .  dovwfaU;.,..cs£  the 
place,  as  on  September  10th,  a  reinforcement  left  Ti^liSier^ifeo.  join.. 
Major  Petrie,  consisting  of  tha-remainder  eFtiie  1 7hh  AgBaentj-  the . 
5th  N.  L,  1  Company  of  Artillery  with  .6  she  poHnd^^TOd?^06^  & 
eighteen  pounder  battering  eapaon,  0  twelve  pounder  iron/gm^'two 
8  inch  mortars,  with  tumbrip,  provisions,  <fee.  The  whole  of.  this 
was  safely  landed,  about  mod  m3e  to  the  South  of  Ooehin.  : 

On  the  night  of  OctobeaflStb,  finding  negotiations  useless, ,.'a-'¥helf 
was  fired  from  one  of  the  /eight  inch  mortars,  whieh .  alighted^pon  • 
the  Commandant’s  hon4.s  It  now  became  ap^rfe&t,  ^t,  force 
would  be  employed,  anS  the  Governor  weBf.:asrtS^t®#  Cochin  was.  - 
not  in  a  position  to  resist  an  attach,  re-opened  iK^bfatitions.  But 
Major  Petrie,  feeling  that  the  time  for 'treating,  the  ,I)ut.eh.,  Garrison 
as  allies  wap  passed,..now  viewed  them  as  enemies:,  . and  aware  of 
liis  strength,  accepted  Mr.  Yan  Spall's  propositions,  after  first  modi-  ' 
lying  them,  as  will  be  seen  in  thA  following  Preliminary  Articles, ; 
which  are  taken,  from  the  original  documents.  . 

Propositions  in  Dutch.  Aitmeen  in,  Fi-meh.  A 

The  Governor  in  Council  of  The  Garrison  of  Cochin  Will  be - 
Ooemn,  proposes  to  Majcjr  Petrie,  prisoners,  and.  the  Port' given-' over 


The  Military  report  respecting  the  capture  of  Cochin  is, at  present  not  to> 
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eocHix; 
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of  the  77th  Kegimcni.  and  Com¬ 
manding  the  Detachments,  of  the 
King’s,  and  East  India  Company’s 
troops,  to  surrender  this  place,  on 
the  20th  of  this  month,  and  re¬ 
quests  at  the  same  time,  that  all 
hostilities  may  cease. 

Article  1st. 

The  Officersof  the  Garrison,  and 
the  ..military,'  that  have  defended 
Cochin,  will  with  ail  the.  honours 
of  war,  marc!;  out  from  the  Bay- 
gate,  together  with  their  arms,  bag¬ 
gage, beating  of 
Edited  matches,  ,as 
alspC^vo^e&mon,  with  their  ap- 

ArtICLE  2m 

All  Officers,  and  Soldiers,  which 
are  of  the  Garrison  of  Cochin,  will 
with  as  little  delay  as  .  possible,  be 
tranSp.pited.eitherto.Batavia^'Cey- , 
lor.,  at  the'  expense  of  the  English. 
Government, -  in  English  vessels. 

't  *  'Article  3rd. 

..The  saad'&ifeeers,  anA  Soldiers, 
ml!  take  with  them  all  their  effects, 
without  their  being  liable  -to  any 
search.  Their  servants,  and  slaves : 
whilst  those  that  are  married.  Will 
likewise  be  at  liberty,  to  take  their 
families  with  them.,  :. 

■  \!^  aSi4cle  4th. 

The  Governor,  the  Members  of 
Council,,  i&id  ;affl  the,  aerVants  of 
Police,  and  Trade.  Churchmen, 
Military  and  f Naval,  arid  other 
servants,  in  the  pay  of  the  Dutch* 
Company,  as  also.  . all  the, Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Cochin,  dither  Europeans, . 
or  Natives,  will  be  at, liberty  to: 
hold  their  persons,  and  property, 
moveable  and  ‘  immoveable,  mer- ' 
chandize  and  other  effects,  without 
being  therein  molested,  or  obstruct¬ 
ed,  on  any  account  whatsoever,  : 


to  his  great  Britannic  Majesty, 
to-morrow  noon,  at  twelve  o’clock, 
at  which  time,  the  Bay-gate,  and 
the  New-gate,  shall  be  delivered 
over  to  such  detachments,  as  Major 
Petrie  will  order  to  take  possession 
of  them. 

Article  1st. 

The  Garrison  will  march  out  as 
requested,  and  lay  down  their  arms 
on  the  Esplanade,  when  they  must 
return  back,  as  prisoners  of  war.  .. 


'  Article  2nd,  . 

Cannot  be  granted  ;  about  the 
Garrison,  it  will  be  disposed  of,  aa 

the  Commauder-in-Chief  may  deem 
proper. 

'  Article.  3rd. 

Allowed,  excepting  with  respect 
to  slaves,  a  name  unknown  in  the 
British  dominions. 


Article  4th. 

All  .private  property  will  be 
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Article  5 


Among  the  foregoing,  is  also  A  reasonable  time  will  be  allow- 
uuderetood,  regarding  the  liberty  ed  him,  to  settle  his  affairs, -but  he 
of  the  Factor,  and.  Resident  of  must  be  considered  as  a  prisoner 
Porca,  J.  A.  Solicits,  who  is  now  •  of  war. 
employed  here,  in  keeping  the 

Company’s  mercantile  books,  and  .  : 

he  must  be  allowed  to  return  to 

his  station,  to  resume  his  office.  ;  S  ;  ..  '. 


Article  6th. 

The  Governor,  the  Members  of 
Council,  and  all  the  servants  of 
Police,  and  trade,  the  Churchmen, 
and  further  servants  in  pay,  will 
he  at  liberty  to  take  their  families, 
male,  and  female,  slaves,  and  also 
their  possessions,  either  to  Bata-, 
via,  or  Columho,  and  they  will  be 
granted  thereto,  at  the  expense  of 
the  British  Government,  the  neoes- 
sary  ships,  and  transports.'  I  A.  ;. 


Article,  Gin. 
is  replied  to,  in'  .the  2nd 


Article  7te 
The  funds  belonging  „„ 
phan  College,  and  the  Poor 
will  not  be  confiscated,  on 
upon,  they  being  money/  c 
phans  and  the  poor.  1 
Article  8th. 

All  Officers,  and  servants.  Civil 
and  Political,  of  the  Oonipany,  who 
may  wish  to-  remain:  at '  this  "place, 
-*-n]ii3e-grant. 

British  &g,. 
Article  9th.  • 

All  mercantile  articles,  ammu¬ 
nitions,  artillery,  goods,  arms*  pro- 
visions,  and  other  articles,  which 
lielong  to  the  Company,  and  are 
found  at  this  place,  will  faithfully 
he  made  over,  according  to  a  spe¬ 
cific  statement,  to  the  Commissa¬ 
ries-.  that  will  be  appointed  to  re- 
ceive  them,  and  the  specified  list, 
will  m  duplicate,  be  duly  delivered 
to  Major  Petrie, 


ARHCfiT^Lj'  . ; 

_  The  funds  mention'eH^fiyigai’- 
ticle,  will  belong- to  his  greatBfi- 
tannic  Majesty,  in  so  far  that  % 
will  appoint  persons  over  them,  - 
for  their  ir 


Article 


•  o  -  - . ......  .-.--Mako  the  oath 

of  allegiance  Jt^his  .great  Britan¬ 
nic  Majesty,  will  in.  every  respect, 
be  treated  'adBri.tI§!Pbu%ect^ 

Arttcle  tet. 

Everything-  mentioned  in  thfo ; 
article,  will,  be  faithftffly,  delivered, 
’over  to  such  persons,  as  Major  Pe¬ 
trie  will  appoint  hereafter,  to.  dis¬ 
pose  thereabout,  agreeably  to  the 
direction  of  his  great  Britannic 
Majesty.  .  '  '  1 
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AilTICI.S  10th. 

The  fortifications,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  House,  all  Magazines,  and 
other  public  buildings,  belonging 
to  the  Company, -will  be  kept  as 
they  are  at  present*  and  not  be 
demolished.  '  *  .  ■ 

Article  11th. 

:  ■ 1  The  free  exorcise  of  the  reforrn- 
•  .«d  religion,’  as  usual  in  the  Dutch 
Church,- where-  Divine  Service  is 
performed,  .will  be  permitted. 

,  Arkcc®  12thst 
.  .  -Tteefs^ofi^ent  at  Verapoly,  and 
all  other  Romish  Churches,  as  .also 
the  Heathen -Temples,  will  receive 
the' protection,  that  they  have 
hitherto  enjoyed,  under  the  Dutch 
Company. 

Article  13th. 

;  All  .Tojca^oth  (half  castes,)  and 
■  who 

fib®$cts,if  arid  vassals  of  the 
^  Dutch  Compa.nyii'wSf' -i’etairii -their 
property,  and  alsa.-jall-,prmleges, 

■  and  protections,  winch  they  always 
had  enjoyed,  of  the  said  Company. 

•••  ARirioH?  14th. 
'ifA^^h^'I^Sfpj^Qhai'tei’s,  Seso- 
Iuttot^^l'ofeierpapers,  belonging 
to  this  GoyojinmeBt,  .  will  without 
any  seai'ch  Wing,  made  of  them, 
b&'delivered^dyer1  tothe  Governor, 
Mr,  Van'SpSH-in 'Order  to '  be  ear- 
.  ried1  ■  tiith  t&mfr  hbreyer '  ha  may 
be  remo-fflS'to.”'*  '  ' 

.  xVrticle  1'Sth.  ; 

one  will  occupy  the  Govern- 
merit  House,  during  (his)  Hr.  Van 
Spall’s  stay  at  Cochin,  but  he  will 
remain  In  it,  unmolested. 


Article  10th. 

Regarding  the  Fort  of  Cochin, 
and  all  other  public  buildings,,  they 
will  be  disposed  of,  as  the  Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief,  or  the  Command¬ 
ing  Officer,  will  think  proper  at 
the  time. 

Article  11th. 

.Allowed.  , 


Article  12th. 

The  British  Government,  every 
where,  protects  religio us  exercises . 


Article  13th.  m  , 
Answered,  in  the  4th  and  Sfch 
articles. 


Article  14th. 

AH  Public  Documents,  and  Pa¬ 
pers,  must  be  delivered  oyer  to 
persons,  appointed  to  receive  them, 
but  Mr.  Van  Spall  will  have  au¬ 
thenticated  vouchers,  of  those 
which  may  in  any  way  concern 
himself,  during'  his  management 
of  Cochin, 


Article  15th. 

Answered,  in  the  2nd  Article. 


1G8 


capitulation  of  cochin. 


Article  16th, 


Article  16th. 


•Iu  case  of  any  English  Deserters,  All  Deserters,  will  absolutely , be 

lieing  found  in  the  Garrison  ,of  given  over,  , 

Cochin,  they  will  be  pardoned. 

Article  17th.  Arjjvjle  17ih. 

All  Public  Papers,  Notorial,  or  Answerecfrn  tile  ;l4th  Article. 
Secretariat  deeds,  which  may  in  . 
the  least,  be  to  the  security  of  the  ; 
possessions,  belonging  to  the  Inha- 

bitants  of  this  place,  will  be  re-  .  "r 

spected  and  preserved,  in  the  hands 

of  those,  who  hold  that  Office,  in  .  ..  i  ,  ,  .  ’ 

order  to  be  inade  use  of,  whenever  ;.‘\v ' by  y  T',  -  ,  ,  ■ 

required.  v  ;  ■ ■■■■■■A :■  •_  ..;  •  :?. 


Article  18th,  • 

The  Auctioneer  of  the  Town,  the 
Sequester,  and  the  Curator,  (Trus¬ 
tees),  will  he  supported,  in  the  re¬ 
covering  of  all  outstanding  money, 
and  be  therein  protected,  by  the 
riau^l  Officer's  of  Justice. 

Article  19th. 

After  this  capitulation  shail  have 
been  signed,  the  New-g&te  shall  be 
made  over  to  an  English  Detaoh- 
ment,  of  50  men,  to  which  an  eqnal 
n  umber  of  Dutch  Soldiers,  shall  be 
••added,  to  whom  it  wiD  be  charg¬ 
ed  tjrat  no  .  DutSh  Soldier,  niay . 
go  out,  and  no  Englisl)  one  may 
rush  in,  and  the  nett  day  all  the 
gates  will  be  taken  possession  of 
-%>the  EngMr  troops,  anti:  the 

Garrison  ual  .CooMn,  wall  xetke  to 

ft  certain  plane,  and  remain,  there 
until  their  departure  for  Batavia,  • 
or  Ceylon,  laying  down  their  arms,- 
aa  usual,  with  the  exception  of 
the  officers  commanding  them, 
who  will  retain  their  swords. 

Article  20th. 


Al  inhahitlitei  wM>>restain  in 
Cochin,  will:bW'AE#^cfcrto  British 
Laws.  v  f»  'i  , » 

-  Sf  c  .  .  £*,',* 

•‘AT  ,t1 

Article 

The  Gates  of  the  Port  Of  Cochin, 
Will  be  taken  possession,  of,  by  a 
Detachment  of  British  troops,  to-  ,  : 
morrow  noon,  at  12  o’clock.  The  : 
Garrison  will: be  lodge, djAs  conve¬ 
niently  as  th.otorBoiMSraoeAwill 
allow,  until  ft5^»E|?gKpSg|a  of, 
thereabouMgr^Wrdso  the  second ' 
A.;tiqle>n,  TgefOffiqem  may  retain 
then-  swords. 


...  ARTICLE  20th.  * 

if  the ,9ompan?'  Potee  18  ttf.'ffiinion^that 

m^Pohce,  Military  Navy,  and  he  has  not  the  p  owet  to  «utw  into. 
lw  ^  r™u  be  ^hported  such  an  agreerhent’,  on  account  of 

by  tSsNngfcffi  Goyeraiaent,  unial.  the  Honorable  C  mpauy.  The  last 
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they  arc 'taken  in  English  vessels,  part  of  this  article,  has  been  answer- 
to  the  place  of  their  destination,  ed  in  article  2nd. 
either  Batavia,'  or  Columbo.  » 

Article  .  2lst.  Article  21st. 

All  sick,  and  wounded,  now  in  Allowed, 
the  Hospital,  are  to  be  treated, 
and  maintained,  by  the  English 
Government,  . 


Tlio  fulfilment  of  all  the  above 
stated  articles,  and  the.  manner  of 
capitulation  agreed  to,  are  to  be 
faithfully  observed  and  signed  res- 
.  pectively,"  by  Major  Petrie,  the 
Governor  Van  Spall,  and  the  Comi¬ 
cal  of  this,  place.  ■: 

19th  October,  1795. 

(Signed)  J.  L.  VAN  SPALL, 

(  „  )  P.  J.  DeCAN, 

(  „  )  I.  A.  CELL ARIUS, 

(  ,  )  I.  H.  SCHEIDS, 

(  ,  .)  A.  LUNEL, 

(  .  >,C.  VAN  SPALL,. 


Major  Petrie  consents  to  a  cessa¬ 
tion  of  Arms,  until  4  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  at  which  time,  Air. 
Vap  Spall  should  declare,  whether 
or  not  he  will  accept  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  articles  of  capitulation. 
11  30  p.m.  1.9th  October,  1795. 
(Signed)  G.  PETRIE, 

.  Alajor,  77th  Regiment, 

.  Commanding . 

I  . 


No  succours  could  be  expected,  and  die  Dutch  Garrison  were  there¬ 
fore  obliged  to  agroe  to  the.above  terms,  and  surrender  Cochin,  be¬ 
coming  thereby,  prisoners  of  war.  . 

The  Dutch  Institutions  of  Cochin,  were  copied  from  those  of  Bata¬ 
via.  Theconstitutioiiof.the  Town  Council,  had  already  been  mentioned. 

No  European,  whatever  could  reside  in  the  place,  or  embark  in 
trade  without  enlisting,  and  covenanting  to  serve  the  Dutch  for  five 
years,  but  on  certain  payments,  he  was  exempted  from  all  duty, 
except  to  repel  actual  invasion,,  or  on  emergent  occasions.  Thus  all 
the  white  inhabitants  were  Militaiy,  and  under  MiKtaiy  orders,  an 
excellent  plan  for  preventing  their  causing  trouble  to  Government. 

Alerchants  carried  on  their  business  very  comfortably,  Captains  of 
ships  were  not  allowed  to  buy  anything  from  the  Natives  directly, 
hut  obliged  to  apply  to  one  of  the  European  Factors,  who  in  their 
'  turn,  contracted  with  Native  :  merchants,  for  the  delivery  of  certain 


articles  at  a  given  price,  on  board  ship.  But  the  European  Factor 
-■being  the  recipient  of  the  money  for  the  goods,  and  the  Native  mer- 
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chant  being  paid  only  on  the  receipt  of  the  articles  on  boarcl  ship, 
the  profits  were  made  without  much  difficulty,  dr  much  outlay. 
Their  greatest  trouble  appears  to  have  been,  in  receiving  imports, 
and  when  dealing  with  residents  in  the  place.  ’  , 

Their  laws  were  nominally  the  same  for  Europeans  and  Natives;, 
but  in  reality,  they  were  very  different,  according. 4o  the  religious 
persuasions  professed  by  their  dark  subjects.  By  the  aide  of-  the 
warehouse,  or  Cathedral  of  Santa  Cruz  close  to  the  river,  stood  a 
■large  gallows,  whilst  another  was  perceptible  about  §  'a  mile  distant, 
on  a  low  Island,  known  to  Has  day  as  '‘Gallows’ Island,”  a' place 
now  only  employed  as  the  receptacle  for  the  corpses  of  paupers!”  It 
was  rarely  that  Europeans  were  executed  by'  hanging,  but  Military 
executions  by  shooting,  occasionally  took  place;  7 7 ;,y-  :i  i  : 

Native  Christians  were  divided  into  two'partM;  th^|fobudoocars 
or  persons  who  wore  white  elotlis  and  puggeHe^  ind’Toi^isses  who 
were  dressed  in  hats  and  drawers,  each  division  being  Upder  a  Cap¬ 
tain,  or  Commandant  who  was ’accountable  to  the  -  Gb^rilpr  of  Co¬ 
chin,  for  their  conduct.  J-  ’  ■*i  ■' ' 

states,  that” -''on  the  taking1  of  Cocliin  there -wer&^hsiiiy 
“  Topasses  here,  and  along  the  Coast,  who  were  the:  desceudantkpf 
“  the  Portuguese.  Some  were  Slaves  who  had  been  given,  their  free- 
“  dom,  others  were  the  offspring  of  native  women,  with  whom  their 
“masters  had  formed  temporary  alliances.  After  the  Portuguese 
“  left  the  place,  they  assumed  the  surnames  of 
*  to  1663,  they  had  a  bishop  of  their  ows,  ^d-.i’f^E'edfffl  within ; 
“  the  town  of  Cochin,  "  When  the  :  CSta^t^-'felfi'tle  place,  they 
“came  under  their  protection,  and  were  allotved  the  exercise  of  their 
“  religion.  They' ‘W& placed  under  &  Oapiaia  'and  four  Ensigns”' 
".as  well  as  other  subordinate  officers."  He1  also  states  that  during 
his  tenure  of  office  (from  1771  to  l781),  “49D:of  tifeiii,  were  drilled 
“  oime  a  month,  to  learn  the  use  of  anus.”  1  -e  v  i  ; 

If  an  European  killed  a  slave,  whether  By  ah  accidental  blow,  or 
otherwise,  he  was  severely  punished,  but  rarely  by  death.”  The  law 
0  down  was,  that  slaves  might  be  corrected  by  timir  masters,  in 
^l^.way  short  of  causing  death.  To  obviate  the  phaTme'of  an  ek- 
-master; giying  a  fatal .  blow,  .-there :,was  an  ’official,  .who 
amongst  lisefetar  duties,  wedve^'csmii^ath'hgamst  slaves,  and  on 
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p  -yment  caused  them,  if  males  to  be  beaten  before  tbeir  master's 
door,  if  females  within  liis  house. 

Slaves*' were  purchased  in  large  numbers,  no  enquiries  .werei 
made  respecting  whence  they  came,  and  their  lives  ax-e  said  to  have 
been  as  vicious,  as  their  transactions  were  abominable.  The  practice 
of  slavery  commenced  in  the. time  of  the  Portuguese. 

As  a  rule  the  slaves  do  not  appear  to  have  been  treated  badly,  but 
when  any  very  grave  offences  were  'proved  against  tliem,  they  were 
unmercifully  punished.  Impalement,  and  more  rarely  the  nail  tor-- 
ture,  and  that  by  lire  <?r  water,  wore  employed. 

Impalement  being  a. refinement-  of  cruelty,  of  more  an  eastern  than 
an  Enippejm;  character,  an  account  of  the  Dutch  method  of  practis¬ 
ing  It,  may  perhaps  be  interesting.  In  olden  times  it  was  a  common 
Malabar,  .punishment  for  theft.  . 

An  iron  spike  was  ttoust  through  the  criminal’s  skin,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  bach,  where  a  cross  cut  had  been  previously  made  for  its 
insertion  then  the  point  of  the  spike  was  guided  by  the  execution¬ 
er’s  finger,  so  .as  to  bring  it  out'  at  f'le  neck  or  skouldei-,  carefully 
avoiding  injuring  any  large  arteries,  ot  Vital  organs,  as  such  would 
affnjd^^l^poor -victim:  speedy  relief.  IKhe  lowest  extremity  of  the 
splfenijiae^^l^ade  fast,  to  a  wooden  post,  which  was  raised  perpen- 
diettlariy,i4HJ4*&fM.  into.  the.  ground,  and  thus  the  culprit -was  sup¬ 
ported,. partly;fey;;&^  under  his  skin,  and  partly  by  a  small 

bench,  placed  underneath  .Ms  feet,  and  raised  about  ten'inehes"  from 
tlip  ground.  ■; 

:  Tortpred  by.thirst  but  denied  water,  scorched. by  the  sun  but  de- 
med.  shad%.devoured  by  insects  but  refused  any  means  of  keeping 
them,  away  j,  ,jm,.mis,erable  existence,  terminated  in  a  lingering  death, 
that  in  some-instances  was  protracted  for  three  days.  A  shower  of 
rain  wa»s  hailed  as  the  greatest  blessing,  as  it  caused  the  wound  to 
mortify,  and.  death  rapidly  ensued, 

;  As  the  Dutch  never  broke .  criminals  on  the  wheel  in  Ceylon,  it 

;  *  Report  says,  that  the  Qhijrch  was  occupied  as  a  slave  godown,  on -special 
emergencies,  and  that  in  the  week  days,  when  the  sacred  edifice  was  not 
required  for  religious  purposes,  it  was  employed  to  keep  these  unfortunate 
ereatures  in,  who  had  usually  keen'  caified  off  by  the  Moplahs,  and  sold  to  the 
Dutch,  who  shipped  them  to-Ceylon,  Batavia;  the  Cape,  and  other  plaShs,  ; 


appears  probable  that  this  horrible  punishment  was  also  unknown 
in  Cochin.  The  substitute  for  it,  Wolf  says,  was  breaking  their, 
thighs  with  an  iron  club. 

There  was  an  Orphanage  for  the  reception  of  illegitimate  children 
and  orphans  of  the  poorer  classes.  They  were  taught  various  trades, 
and  the  boys  ,  when  at  a  suitable  age,  were  generally  draughted  into 
the  army,  and  the  girls  respectably  married. 

A  jail  also  existed,  as  well  as  a  Spin-hays,  or  house  of  correction 
for  disorderly  women.  In  the  Diary  of  1790,  there  are  the  follow-  ' 
ing  entries,  February  13th,  a  Moor  woman  taken  by  the  Patrols, 
this  day  sentenced  to  be  whipped  and  imprisoned  for  2  years.  ■  March 
20th,  the  Christum  prisoner  Barki  Chowry  was  this  day  tortured;  ;  v 

The  pay  of  the  various  officials,  was  no  criterion  as  to  their  emo¬ 
luments,  which  were' augmented  by  numerous  perquisites.  Thus  the; 
Dutch  Commandant,  or  Governor  of  Malabar,  received  the  follow¬ 
ing.  -  All  foreign  ships  and.sloops  entering  the  river,' *  with  the  Go¬ 
vernor’s  permission,  either  fpr  the  purposes  of  trade,roJi.;;'ofclierwise, 
paid  for  anchorage,  viz.,  froA  1  j-  to  2  masts,  rupees  '!  OO  to  the  Go¬ 
vernor,  but  if  from  2|  to  3  masts,  rupees  200. 

The  Shawbunder  likewise  -received  Rs.  10.  Persons  on  receiving : 
leave  to  build  a  Bombara,  or  Dow,  paid  rupees  100  to  the  Governor, 
rupees  50  to  the  Second  in  Council,  and  rupees  25  to  the  Shaw¬ 
bunder.  I 

On  the  sale  of  all  private  Merchandize,'.  1 'per  ceuts  went  to  the 
Governor,  who  also  received  5  per  cent,  on  the’ value  of  all  timber 
exported,  1  per  cent,  /qji  that  of  all  cQprak;  -1.  rupee  for  every 
thousaud  .coooannts,  the  same  on  ovary  hale  (consisting  of  80  pieces) 
of  Coleclu  cloth,  onejianam  on  every  choadna  (1 6  quarts)  of  cocoanut 
oil,  4  rupees  on  every  hist,  of  nelly  (paddy),,  and  8  rupees  on 
each. last,  of  rice.  •  :  :  v.  y 

A  Bombara  or  Dow  leaving  Cochin,  paid  rupees  44  to  the  Go¬ 
vernor  for  its  passport ;  a  shibar,  botilla,  or  pattimar,  of  one  mast 
rupees  lip  and  a  maldive  rupees  10.  On  issuing  passports  to 
country  crafts,  ships,  and  sloops,  the  following  fees  were, paid;  for 
o4.25  candies  rupees  10,  to  the  Governor  :  of  40  candies 
rj)!^^.12;  of  60  candies  rupees  14:  of.  80;  candies  rupees  16: 
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of  100  candies  rupees  18:  and  for  every  additional  candy,  the 
Secretary  received  rupees  2.  A  munchew,  and  other  small  vessels 
paid  from:  rupees  3  to  3| :  the  endorsement  of  a  passport  was  ru¬ 
pees  *3:  pattimars  and  dhonies  bringing  letters,  or  passengers,  requir¬ 
ed  no  passport.  \ 

10  1785;,  Van  Angelbeck,  tlhs  Governor  of  Cochin,  complained  to- 
the  Rajah,  that  his  Ragiadoor  wa\e  claiming  fees  from  a  vessel  that 
wintered  in  the  river,  near  the  i  w  bazaar.  The  Rajah  replied," 
that  in  the  agreement  of  1772,.  the.,  levying  fees,  upon  vessels 

anchoring  within  his-  limits*  certainly^  NjjUed,  but  such  had  been 

a  mere  oversight, r as  it  was.a  well  known  old  established  custom.- 
That  headways;- had,  and  always  slmnld  It  ./  them  as  follows,  viz :  A . 
shap-mplesrlSOr  v-  arBombara  or  Palla,  ry[j|cs  40  : .  a  large  Almeida,  -ru¬ 
pees  12  j"  a  small  one,  rupees  8.  Should  the  vessel  belong  to  a  foreign 
merchant,  and  he  desired  to  winter  in  the  Rajah’s  territories,  the 
Captain  had  to  give  in  addition,  a  piecdof  cloth  worth  rupees  25  for 
every  ship  :  a  piece  of  taffety  worth  rupees  12  for  every  Bombara  or 
Raila :  -  wiulsti'the  Captains  of.  AlmeidaM  and  other  small  vessels,  had : 
to  present  offerings  in  accordance  with  rheir-size.  : 

E very.-pnef  ihad  a  certain  percentage  on  whatever  passed  through 
his  hancH^frdim'.thn- Cashier,  to  the  Auctioneer,  always  paid  by  the 
person  whin  received  anything  from  the  Company,  or  paid  anything 
to  it.  Persons  bringing  .Slaves,  paid  so  much  a  head  for  their;  certi¬ 
ficates  to:  the  Secretary.  :  Fishermen  gave  eight  pounds  of  fish  daily.: 
The  owners  of  country  vessels,  with  gram/  or  provisions,  a  branch  of 
lOO'  betel  loaves/ and  two  rolls  of  jaggery  sugar,  and  so  on. 

The  Governor  was  of  course  a-great  personage,  and  was  always  re¬ 
ceived  with  much  State.  As  late  as  l775,  it  jivas  usual  for  the  con¬ 
gregation  in  the  churches,  to  stand  up  on  Ms  entrance,  no  matter  at 
what  peiiod  of  the  service  it  occurred.  All  carriages  were  drawn  up 
on  one' side  .'of  the  road,  and  pedestrians  stopped  when  he  passed, 
whilst  the  sande, .marks  of  attention,  were  paid  to  Ms  wife  and  family. 

.  j’orbt-s  mentions  having  occasionally  resided  in  CocMn  for  several 
weeks  at  a  time,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Dutch  rule,  and 
States,  that,  “it  was.a  great  place  for  trade,  and  .presented  »  striking 
“■  contrast  to  Goa;  a  harbour  filled  with  ships,  streets  crowded  with 
“  merchants,  and  warehouses  stored  with  goods  from  every  part  of 
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“Asia,  and  Europe;  marked  the  industry,  the  commerce,  and  the 
“  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.” 

•  He  subsequently  adds,  that  he  “  always  received  the  kindest  atten- 

“  tion  from  the  Governor,  and  ^  the  principal  inhabitants,  whose. 
«  tables  were  furnished  with  hospitality,'  and  graced  with  politeness; 
“  their  houses  and  gardens  displayed  the  national  cleanliness,  and 
“neatness.”  ■* 

'  .At  the  Governor’s  house,  S'  ee  female  slaves,  neatly  ;  dressed; 
“attended  each  of 'the  oefore  the.  dinner  was  .put.  on  the 

“  table;  one  .of  them,  s  silver  basin  decked  with,  flowers. 
“  to  contain  the  water,  \.  *  another  poured  upon,  his  hands- from  a 

“  silver  vase,  and  a  third  offered' a  elean  napkin  on  a.  salver.  At 
“  the  English  tables,  two  slants  attended  after  dinner,  with  a 
41  gindy,  or  cover  of  silver,  on /White  copper,  the  former  was  adorned 
“  with  fresh  coloured  flowers/stuck  in  a-perfora£pd-.®5ye%  to  conceal 
“  the  water  which  was  poujted  front. the  latter,  over  the  hands  of 
“  each  guest."  i  1 _  tu  -<■"!'  ' 

The  taxes  in  Cochin  wergjuunero-us,  hnt  :-iii§nffi^ni;doir«Hie  .ex^ 
peases  of  the  place.  All  vpsels  posing,  along,,  the- hasfcw^,:;.pftid 
taxes  at  Cochin,  PuIIipoM,  Crouganore,  Paponefcty,.  and  Quilott 
whilst  tolls  were  exactedjpn  all .  liquors,  metals,  food,  or  slaves,  im¬ 
ported  or  exported :  12«per  cent,  on  the  produce  of  trees;. land  30 
per  cent,  on  that  of  scJhe  of  the  fend:  even  fchet  ,fishwsaien.:were 
charged  for  the  right  of  using  nets.  .  .s^,  hvewn,'.*  • 

•  A  curious  custom  prevailed,  in  the%..whe»'.^t^-Sa9iil&^:'Co<dilni 

or  those  who  were..UjP  subjects  of  ■the.-lBatehi.Ckimpany  purchased 
hupl,  the  nemprogrier.ors  did  not  be'come  subject  to  Dutch  laws,  and 
taxis.  '  on -leaving,  draws  his  successor's  attention 

to  this,  aixd  advises  tliat  none  but  those  who  hike  the  oath  of  alle- 
giancc  should  he  permitted’’ to  possess  lands  within  their  limits.  The 
Itajah  of  Cochin  had  purchased  many  fanns,  and  this  gave  rise  to 
disputes.  Van  Angelbeck  says  he  offered  him.  50,000  rupees  for 
his  house  and  garden ’out  of  town,  but  for  the  good  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  he  had  sold  it  to  Van  Spall  for  40,000.  - ...  •;«***»•?•.;•. 

'  It  might  he  expected,  that  with  these  taxes,  no  one  had  grbund  rent 
to  pay,  but  such  was  not  always  the  case.  Land  lipid  by  descendants 
of  old  Dutch  families,.  Native  Christians,  or  by  .the  Teroo  Haiti 


Davossura,  or  -Konkanee  temple,  was  rent  free.  Tlie  remainder  was 
leased  for  10  or  20  years,  to.  servants  or  dependants  of  the  Factory, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  term,  it  was  put  up  to  public  outcry,  for 
a  similar  period  :  and  the  Records  of  the  Dutch  Government  inform 
us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Cochin,  “paid  annually  certain  sums  of 
“  money,  for  the  propose  of  repairing  lights  placed  in  several  streets, 
“  and  keeping  the  drains  in  order.” 

The  liohey  of  the  Dutch,  Was  the  same  in  all  their  possessions,  and 
contemporary  authors  •  in  Ceylon  declared  it  to  have  been  narrow¬ 
minded  and ’grasping.  The  Kandeans  came  to  the  conclusion,  that 
their  gods  delighted  in  human  blood.  By  compounding  a  system  of 
harsM^l'hretvatds,  and  punishments,  they  attempted  to  convert  all 
claSSel'to-lheir  religion.  They  insulted  the  heathen  idols  on  princi¬ 
ple,  and  tp.  a  certain  extent  trampled  on  the  native  customs,  but 
perhaps  their  disavowal  of  treaties,  and  abandonment  of  their  Allies, 
occasioned  them  the  most  injury  in  Malabar.  Their  campaigns  were 
deficient  in  the  brilliant  dash  of  those  of)  their  Portuguese  predeces¬ 
sors,  and  they  were  in  fact  owing  to :  circumstances  over  which  they 
had  persomffiy  little  .  control,  more  mefphants  than  Statesmen  or 
'■  -  -with  ••  comnierciai  business  than  with 

their  -«  h  ,  -  ‘ 

•  The  policy  should  be  a  warning  to  other 

nations,  not  to  petnift  . ’either  their  Civil  or  Military  officers  to  enter 
into  commercial  speculations.  Tlie  soul  of  commerce  is  gain,  which 
should  never  be  a  motive  power  with  an  offic|ar  in  his  public  capa- 
city,  :  salaiy  should  be  sufficient  for -his  wants,  his  pension  for 
his:  retirement, land  bis  savings  for  his  cliildren.  An'  under-paid 
class  of  offieialsis  a  curse  to  a  country,  a  dissatisfied  one  a  nuisance, 
and  a  satisfied  one  a  blesshig,  • 
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Origin  of  British,  trade  to  India — English  East  India  Company— Treaty  with 
Saraorin— Course  of  events  on  the  Western  Coast^-Hyder— -Tippoo— Ceasion 
of  Malabar  to  British— Slave  Trade  —  Capture  of  CochKi'^Bisttirbauces — 
Allepey  Massacre— Institutions  of  Cochin— ReYenuet— Judicial  —  Police — 
M&ritie-^-Orphanage,  and  Friend-in-Need  Society — hjedical,  and  Scholastic 
Institutions.  V.  .  ■  . 

The  historical  portion  of  too  last  Chapter,  concluded-with  tfie  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  Dutch  mlef  iu  Cochin,  when  that  fortress  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  troops  of  th^r  English  East  India  Company,  instead  of 
being  peaceably  occnpiecL/os  would  have  been  the  case,  had  Governor 
Van  Spall  and  his  Council,  obeyed  the  order  of  the  Stadtlwlder. 
Expelled  as  factor^  by  the  Dutch,  the  British  now  returned'  as  con¬ 
querors,  and  since  their  advent,  Cochin  lias  undergone  m^ny  changes. 
In  its  Council  Chambers,  Government  Councils  are  nfo  ^longer 
held:  its  .political  poorer  has  passed  away  and  it  now’ fills  a  place, 
.to  a.  certain  extent  ccmimensurate  with  the  value  of  its  Commercial 
exports.  It  will  be  necessary  to  revert  to  the  commencement  of  the 
British,  rule,  in  India,  and  to  allude  to  various  circumstances,  which 
have  had  more  or  less  particular,  or  general  bearing,  upon  their  as¬ 
sumption  ofpower,  on  the-  Western  Coast  of  Hindustan. 

.  English merchants  at  first  traded  to  India,  in  Portuguese  vessels,  . 
and  received  a  reasonable  amount  of  protection,  from  the  sailors  of 
that  nation.  But  in  time,  they  refused  to  admit  the  right  of  the 
Portuguese,  and  subsequently  of  the  Hollanders,  to  monopolize  the 
ropte  to  India,  to  the  exclusion  of  other-Enropean Ifatiohs.'  Then  : 
tlio  British  trade  with  Hindustan  commenced,  arid  hi  1501,  their 
first  fleet,  consisting  of  three  large  ships/  under  the  command  of 
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Captain  Raymond,  and  in  1596,  throe  more,  under  Captain  Wood, 
Attempted  to  reach  India,  but  were  unsuccessful. 

On  December  3 1st,  1600,  the  Hast  India  Company  of  London, 
consisting  of  216  merchants,  presided  over,  by  George,  Earl  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  was  incorporated  by  Koyal  Charter.  At  first  this  Company 
attempted  merely  to  trade  with  India,  but  finding  themselves  treat¬ 
ed  as  enemies,  by  both  the  Portuguese,  and  Dutch,  they  were  obliged 
to  arm  their  vessels  in  self-defence :  subsequently  they  built  facto¬ 
ries,  and  protected  them,  first  by  walls,  and  afterwards  by  forts. 
In  1639,  they  applied  to  Sri  lianja  Rajah,  of  Chandragheri,  for  a 
piece  of  ground :  and  he  granted  them  permission,  on  March  31st 
of  that  year,  to  erect  a  fort  at  Madrasnapatam,  which  was  forthwith 
commenced,  by  31  r.  Francis  Day. 

In  1608,  Captains  Hawkins  and  Keeling,  who  arrived  at  Burnt 
from  England,  obtained  leave  to  sell  the  goods  they  had'  brought, 
but  were  prohibited  from  founding  a  permanent  settlement,  until 
they  had  received' .  permission  from  thW  Mogul.  In  1615,  Captain 
Keeling,  with  three  English  vessels,  arrived  at  Calicut,  where  he 
was  informed,  that  the  Bamorhi  was  tosent-besieging  Crangaiiorc, 
but  was'  desirous  of  seeing^tiim,  and  enuring'  into  an  allianco  with 
the  British.  The  Small  fleet  consequently  <  sailed  for  Cranganore, 
where  tnS'fojloiving  agfeeiiieiit  was  concluded., 

“  Usdeeecoh  CiiStT'E,  yreat  Samorin,  dr,,*£o  James,  King  of 
..“Britaini  &c.  Whereas  your  servant  and  subject,  William  Keeling, 
“  arrived  in  my  Kingdom,  at  the  port  of  Craij/ganore,  in  March  1615, 

“  With  three  ships,  and  at  my  earnest  solicitation,  came  ashore  to  see 
“  me,  thbre  was  concluded  by  me,  for  my  parti -ami  by  him  for  thu 
“  English  nation,  as  fqllpweth 

“  As  I  haYis  ev;er:  been  ut  enmity  with  the  Portuguese,  and  propose 
“  always  so  to  continue:  I  hereby  faithfully  promise,  to  be  and 
“to  continue,  hi  friendship  with  the  English,  both  for  myself, 
“and  jny  successors,  and  should  I  succeed  in  capturing'  the 
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I  shall  hereafter  endeavour,  with  the  aid  of  the  English,  to  con- 
qucr  the  town  and  fort  of  Cochin,  which  formerly  belonged  to  my 
crown,  and  kingdom :  and  shall  then  deliver  it  to  the  English,  as 
“  their  own;  provided  that  the  charges  of  its  capture,  bo  equally 
“  borne  by  both  parties,  one  half  by  me,  and  the  other  half  by  the 
“  English  Nation.  And  in  that  case,  the  benefit  of  the  plunder  thereof, 
“  of  whatsoever  kind,  shall  belong  half  to  me,  and  half  to  the  Eng- 
“  lish.  And  thereafter,  I  shall  claim  no  right,  or  interest,  in  the 
“  said  town,  precincts,  or  appurtenances,  whatsoever, 

“I  also  covenant  for  myself,  my  heirs,  and  successors,  that  the 
“.whole  trade  of  the  English,  in  whatever  commodities,  brought  in, 
“or  carried  out,  shall  be  entirely  free  from  all  customs,  imposition, 
••  tax,  or  other  duty,  of  any  quality,  or  description,;. 

“  To  these  covenants,  which  the  shortness  of  time,  did  hot  permit  ■ 
“  to  extend,  in  more  ample  form,  I,  the  Saraorin  have  sworn  to  per- 
“  form,  by  the  great  God  whom  I  revere,  and.  not  only  for  myself, 
“  but  my  successors;  and  i$  witness  thereof,  I.  have  laid  ray  band 
“  upon  this  writing,  &e.”  The  Samorin’s  ;%n.  manual,  ,  consisted;  in 
placing  his  extended  hand,  giver  the  written,  or  moreproperly  speak¬ 
ing,  the  engraved  olhih,  or  nakn  leaf,  on  which  most  deeds  were  exe- 

The  Samorin  in  forming!-  this  alliance,  apjiears  to  have  been  ac¬ 
tuated,  by  a  wish  to  obtain  European  assistance,  against  the  Portu¬ 
guese:  and  this  treatk,  offers  Cranganore,  and  the  wholeisland  on 
which  it  stands,  as  far  as  Chetwye,  to  the  British:. as  well  as  Cochin 
which  he  asserts,  was  formerly  his  own,  and  which  he  promises  to 
make,  over,  as  soon  ^  captured/  Captain  Keeling,  much  to  the 
Samorm's  annoyance,  tteclined  remaining  with  his  vessels,  to  join  in 
the  attack  on  Cranganore:  but  left  ten  .Englishmen,  who  after  the 
war  was  over,  were  to  found  a  factory  at  Calicut.  Amongst  these 
Was  Mr.  Stamford,  a  gunner,  who.  being  of  a  -convivial  disposition, 
one  evening  imbibed  rather  too  freely,  and  was  picked  up,  by- .a  forag¬ 
ing  party  of  Cochin  Naira,  who  delivered  him  to  their  allies  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  :  subsequently,  he  was  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  Cochin.  The 
remainder  of  the  party,  were  so  badly  treated  at  Calicut;,  that  they 
'Were  glad  to  escape,  on  any  terms.  ,  ,  : 

-Is  (Ee  naval  power,  of.  the  English  increased,  their:  encounters  with 
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their  enemies  became  both  more  frequent,  and  sanguinary.  They 
were  in  almost  continual  warfare  with  the  Portuguese,  generally  also 
with  the  French,  and  although  sometimes  in  alliance  with  the  Dutch, 
as  often  their  deadly  foes.  But  after  the  year  1C  63,  the  Portuguese 
power  in  Lidia  declined  so  rapidly,  that  they  became  no  longer  feared. 
The  French  Fact  India  Company,  was  established  in  1642,  more 
with  the  object  of  territorial  aggrandisement,  and  military  renown, 
than  for  the  mere  purposes  of  trade:  but  on  April  5 tlx,  1761,  they 
finally  succumbed  to  the  British,  when  not  a  flag  of  that  nation  was 
recognized,  not  a  single  fort  acknowledged  their  supremacy,  not  a 
Sepoy  owed  them,  allegiance;  and  although  they  possessed  factories 
at  Surat,  Calicut,  and  some  other  places,  they,  had  not  a  single  agent 
in  Bengal;  and  the  English  East  India  Company  were  able -to  turn 
their  arms  on  other  foes.  It  is  true, /that  the  French  rose  sub¬ 
sequently,  in  Hyder’s  and  Tippoo’s  favour,  and  that  some  of  their 
Settlements  were  restored  to  themgi^tal  they  never  afterwards  ac¬ 
quired  sufficient  power,  to  becom  ,rce  of  anxiety  to  the  English 
East  India  Company.  *  Jr 

In  1708,  the  English  ohpvinec  glnit'-af'tlie  fort  at  Tellicherry, 
from  the  -Cdlastry,  or  Cheipal  Rajah,  Jll  eleven  years  subsequently, 
a  disagreement  occurring  between  the  »rmer  and  the  Ooringottc 
Naff,  they  carried  onjjfuccessful  war  agiltiist  him,  and  it  was  enact- 
.  ed, — that  henceforth  the  English  were  to  oifcy  the  exclusive  right  to 
the  pepper  produce^of  his  country,  free  of  all  duty.  In  1722,  the 
same  privilege  (TOfth  a  reservation  in  fervour  of  the  Dutch  alone) 
was  conceded  bvyfche  Cherical  Rajah  throughout,  .his. still  extensive 
country,  TElee  years  subsequently,  the  Rajah  of  Cartinaad  allowed 
them  the  pre-emption  of  all  pepper  and  cardamoms,  grown  in  his 
territory  ;  and  in  1759;  the  Rajah  of  Cotiote,  concluded  a  similar 
treaty.  Tims,  British  power,  and  influence,  rapidly  extended  itself  in 
Malabar  :  and  the  heads  of  the  Tellicherry  factory,  mediated  between 
antagonistic  States,  settled  differences  amongst  rival  Rajahs,  and  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been' consulted,-  respected,  and  feared,  by  all  the  chiefs, 
residing  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Colastrian  kingdom. 

‘  In  1751,  the  English  concluded  a  treaty,  with  the  Rajah  of  Bed- 
nore,  and  acquired  permission  to  establish'  a  factory  at  Onore,  witlj. 
freedom  to  trade  throughout  his  dominions:  th’w  oceSStoned^  a* 


istf 
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temporary  cessation  of  intercourse  with  the  Rajah  of  Cherical,  who 
was  then  at  war  with  the  Bednore  Rajah.  But  in  1757  another 
treaty  of  offence  and  defence  was  entered  into,  between  Mr.  Hodges, 
the  senior  British  merchant,  and  the  Cherical  Rajah,  from  whom 
the  English  obtained  in  1761  v  “  the  further  important  privilege,  of 
“  collecting  on  their  own  behalf,  the  customs  duties,  and  tolls,  within 
“  their  own  territories,  for  the  small  consideration,  of  a  fixed  quit 
“  rent,  of  21,000  silver  fauams,  or  Rs.  4,200  per  annum,  to  be  paid 
“  to  his  Government.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  he  and  tlie-other 
“  Rajahs,  had  by  this  time,  successively  and  separately,  yielded  up 
“  their  rights,  to  all  wrecks,  or  standings,  of  the  Company’s  ves- 
“  sels,  or  property  ;  an  article,  wliieh  with  the  customs,  or  merchant 
“  dize,  constituted  two  of  the  most  inherent,  and  acknowledged,  rq- 
“  yal  rights,  of  the  Halaba^  Princes,  of  that  period.”* 

■  In. 17 .60,  Hyder  descendeil  a  second  time  into  Malabar,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  himself  of  the  oount'-ijjigji^in  Cherical  to  the  Cochin  State. 
In  176S,  the  English  and  B  reut  to  war,  when  the-  Hairs  re¬ 
instated  themselves,  in  their  v  ,||ssessi&ns,  and  retain’ed  them 
until  1773-74,  when  Hyder  ag..  i  cllbended  upon  the  northern 
portion,  |tnd  re-established  tribute  over  %ese.  various  princes,  send¬ 
ing  Sree  Jfawas  Mao,  through  Palghaiit,  Isto  the  southern . .  division. 
The  Samorin  at  this  time,  committed  sirnde,  in  consequence  of 
the  treatment  he  receives,  from  Hyder.  It  the  custom  of  the 
former  to  maintain  twelve  hundred  Brahmans  ifcjiis  palace,  and  until 
they. were  fed,  he  fasted  No  Mahomedan  evl|Uiad  an  audience- 
with  him,  as  he  never  ecridesnended  to  address  a  %rd,  to  a  disciple 
of  Islam.  Hyder  All  (sent-  him  his  compliments,  and  requested  an 
interview :  this  the  Sa^rin  declined,  and  only  consented  to  see  his 
head  Brahman.  Byde^  imagining  that  a  little. fasting,"  would  bring', 
him  to  a  knowledge  of  Ills  helpless  position,  sent  rice  on  the  following 
day,  for  only  five  hundred  Brahmans:  on  the  second  day,  for  three 
hundred :  and  on  the  third  day,  for  one  hundred :  after  which,  no  ; 
food  was  allowed  to  pass.  The  Samorin  fasted  three  days,  and  then 
set  fire  to  his  palace,  and  perished  in  the  flames,  as  did  also  some 
of  his  women,  and  three  Brahmans  y  the  remainder  Succeeded  in 
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escaping.  ■  On  this,  all  the  princes  of  the  Samoriri  s  family  fled  to 
Travancore,  and  'Hyder’s  authority  was  established  in  Malabar. 

Many  of  the  Rajahs  felt  aggrieved  with  the  English,  for  not  hav¬ 
ing  joined  them,  especially  the  Cherical;'  Rajah,  and  when  the 
English  and  French  were  at  war,  in  1778, -this  Rajah,  in  September, 
marched  his  troops  to  Mahe,  to  assist  the  latter  people  in  its  defence. 
In  the  following  month,  some  of  Hyder’s  forces  also  joined  the 
French,  as  lie  was  indignant  that  persons  escaping  from  his  power 
fonnd  an  asylum  at  Tellicherry. 

In  1779,  the  Cherical  Raj hb,  obstructed  provisions  from  being 
carried  into  Tellicherry,  and  his  out  posts  commenced  firing  at  the 
British  workmen.  The  chiefs  of  the  three  petty  principalities,  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  Cherical,  (the  Rajah  of  Cartinaad,  the  Chief  of  Irvenaad, 
and  the  Hair  of  Coringotte)  gave  private  information  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  Tellicherry,  and  a  small  revolution  Was  organized :  the  English 
supplying  them  with  stores  and  ammunition,  and  they  in  return 
giving  coolies,  wood,  and  charewffSTcTch  enabled  the  British  to 
reduce  Mahe,  on  March *l7th,  .l’i(’-;v,r  {But  Hyder  sent  a  re-inforce- 
inent,  and  these  Chiefs  were  obliged  t*  escape  from  the  country. 
The  CRerieal  Rajah,  in  1779,  commenp*pd  hostilities  against  the 
EnglisWf  ahfl  ..bring  v; joined'  by  Sirdar  j&tauij  besieged  Tellicherry,. 
blit  finding  that  the  Mahomedans  were  nor  acting  faithfully,  the  for¬ 
mer  withdrew  his  forces  in  January  178%.  and  proceeded  to  Arcot,» 
to  lay  Ms  complaint  before  Hyder,  who  -.forthwith  arrested,  him  for 


not  having  paid  his  tribute.  Major  Abingdon-,  seeing  this  defection, 
made  a  sortie,  slew  Sirdar  Khan,  took  the  Rtljah  of  Coringotte,  (who 


led  the  besiegers,)  prisoners,  and  dispersed  their  army.  The  British 
Were  now  in  a  position,  to  reward  those  princes  who  had  been 
friendly  to  them,  and  punish  those  who  were  hostile.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  Cherical  Rajah,  who  was  always  on  the  wrong  side,  now  joined 
the  British  under  General  Matthews,  but  in '1783, ■  Tippoo  came  . 
clown,  and  made :  the  General  a  prisoner,  and  at  the  same  time  de¬ 
prived  the  Rajah  of  Cherical  of  his  dominions.;  At  the  final  peace 
of  178-1,  it  was  stipulated  that  no  Rajahs  should  be  punished  by 
Tippoo,  on  account  of  their  friendship  with  the  British,  during  the 
late  war  :  but  in  the  enumeration  of  them,  the  Cherical  Rajah  wasj 
omitted,  Each  Rajah,  however,  wjts  to  make  Ms  own  ternS,  with  * 


is 2  Tirroo  forcibly  converts  irrxr>rs. 

Ashed  Beg  Khan,  a  native  o£  the  Carnatic,  who  was  ■  appointed  by 
Tippoo,  Commandant  of  Malabar.  • 

In  1788,  lippoo  returned  to  the  Western  Coast  to  punish  both 
the  -Hindus, 'and  Moplahs,  who' had  risen  against  his  authority. 
On  hi3  arrival,  he  summoned  all  the  Eajahs  of  Malabar  to  his 
presence,  hut  with  the  exception  of  the  Rajah  of  Cartinaad, 
all  feigned  sickness.  Tippoo  stated  his  ardent  desire,  to  prove  to 
all  Hindus,  the  truth  of  the  Mahomedan  religion,  and  trusted  that 
his  endeavours  to  that  effect,  would  be  forwarded  by'  the  Princes 
of  the  country :  but  Ms  invitation  met  with  no  response,  so 
he  then  demanded  twelve  lacs  of  rupees  as  a  gift.  In  March, 
or  April,  the  following  year,  he  took  possession,  of  the  French 
outposts  at  Mahe,  tearing  down  the  flag,  of  his  most  Christian 
Majesty. 

About  the  middle  of  tliis  year,  Tippoo  .  who  was  at  Coimbatore,  or¬ 
ganizing  an  attack  on  the»2inyaucore  State,  sent  orders  to  his  new 
Dewan  at  Calicut,  to-  circum  Brahmans,  as  an  example  to  the 

lower  castes,  whom  he  hope..  ..3d  at  ohee"  join  the  new  religious 
seat  If  they  still  held  ou^  and  refused  to  become  Mahomedans, 
they  were  to  be  compelled!!  to  eat  beef  ;  this  order  was  carried  into  , 
effect,  in  July  of  that  ye*-,,  and  horror, .  and  consternation,  spread 
throughout  the  length,  and|  breadth,  of  Western  India.  All  who  Were  : 
•able  to  do  so,  fled  to  Travajncore  :  thousands  committed  suicide,  and 
the  flames  of  rebellion  spread  far  and  wide.  Even  some  Moplahs, 
joined  in  an  attack  onplalicut,  and  Tally  was  despatched  to  break 
up  the  siege,  this  he  effected,  but  he  could  not  subdue  the  universal 
hostility  of  the  population. 

Many  petty  Hajah^)- and  even  the  Beebee  of  Cauimnore,  asked 
leave  to  take  refuge  in  Tellieherry.  Tippoo  on  hearing  of  this, 
dared  the  English  to  receive  them,  and  they  consequently  adopted 
a  middle  course,  and  allowed  the  refugees  to  pass  through  their  ter¬ 
ritories,  to  reach  the  Travancore  State  in  peace.  Tippoo  before  long 
^encamped  near  Tellieherry,  and  forcibly  converted  many  Hindus : 
.,and  also  caught  the  new  Kajah  of  Cherical,  who  came  to  make  his 
i.-okdsance,  and  informed  lunTtEaFthh  same  argument,  which  had 
employed  to  the  lower  classes  of  Hindus,  would  be  applied  to 
<  bimselfT  on  hearing  this,  he  sent  .orders  to  his  family,  .to  flee  to  Tra~ 
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varrcore,  promising  them,- that  he  would  never  die  a  recreant  to  his 
father’s  faith  :- and  then  committed  suicide. 

All  the  petty  Hindu  Rajahs  fled,  and  it  was  evident,  that  they 
anticipated  assistance  from  the  British,  who  on  their  side  could  not 
stand  idly  by,  and  see  their  fellow  creatures  murdered  by  thousands, 
because  they  had  been  born  of  His'idu  parents.  These  disturbances, 
interfered  considerably  with  tkevEnglish  trade.  A  treaty  already  al¬ 
luded  to,  was  then  concluded,  in /which  the  Oochin  Rajah  joined,  and 
by  the  end  of  1791,  all  the  Malabar  country,  had  fallen  into  British 
hands.  The  amount  of  the  various  tributes,  was  settled  generally, 
at  half  what  had  been  exacted  by  Tippoo?  whilst  English  troops 
were  .  promised  to  defend  the  couutiy  from  foreign  invasion,  and  do¬ 
mestic  strife;  The  first  Rajah  whc  paid  his-  tribute,  however,  returned 
home,  and  shot  himself.  ■  "A 

The  division  of  the  country,  and  the  ,:>Atk;uent  of  the  legality  of 
the  claims^  :of  the  various  Rajahs,  and  Chioitn.hm.  over  the  territories 
tinder  them,  was  a  very  difficult  OvA.  The  Brahmans  and  Hairs, 
wished  to  have,  their  lands  again,  !  -  ,  ni  f  -re ;  but  the  Mahomedan  plan 
of  assessment,  being  considered  tbt  -f^i  h.t  .for  alt  parties,  as  Military, 
tenures  -would  no, longer  be  necessary,  (f  :.e  British  troops  being  suf¬ 
ficient,  fur  the  protection  of  the  country)  it  -as  continued  unchan  ged, 
excepting  as  regarded  the  amount.  The  ,  rlnr.now  wished  tp  re¬ 
taliate  on  the  Moplahs,  and  the  discord,  carious,  and  lmix-ders* 
which  ensued,  were  very  difficult  taV-heeK^'"  U  t  petty  Rajahs  con¬ 
sidered  it  no  crime,  to  put  a.Moplak  toy  n‘  A,  Ua  December_20tht 
1792,  all  . articles  excepting  pejiper./  were1 ' Aa  open  -to  public  trade. 

One  of  the  horrors  of  Malabar,  which  tl  •  A  Ah  first  . endeayonreclto 
put  ail  end  to,  was-the  kidnapping  Of  l,r  gangs  of  Moplahs, 

who* sold  them  to  the  supercargoes  -of  repeal?  vessels,  more  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  French  at  Mahe,  and  '.the  i  teh  a:;  Bochin.  Numbers 
of  poor  innocent  children,  -were  thus  e.ur  .  nped.  -inci  earned  away,  to 
pass  the  residue  of  their  lives,  in  kopeless.ffiavery.  It  was  enacted,  that 
all  stealers  of  children,  or  persons  en--aged  in  this  toffic.  .should  .be 
scourged  and  fined :  but  even  ttyr  >t  put  a  stop  to  this  infamous 
tinde.  The  English  Goverip''  rote  to  that  of  the  Dutch  in 

Cochin,  requesting  thapr  notice  of  buying . -children  _ 

for  slaves  ;  but  they/^  hey  realized  largeTsums  ,of 
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On  October  19  th,  1795,  the  British  Troops  under  Major  Petrie, 
arrived  before  the  fortress  of  Cochin,  and  failing  to  obtain  an 
entrance,  threatened  to  open  fire-, upon  the  town.  Acting  under  the 
orders  of  the  Sfcadtholder,  they  .had  at  first  endeavoured  to  obtain 
an  amicable  footing,  and  to  make  mo  changes  in-  the  Government 
of  the  Town.  But  finding  this  impossible  they  determined  to 
adopt  other  measures  as  their  entrance  wa3  necessary  to  prevent 
it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  •i¥ericIC“s-^ — 

Hie  Council  of  Cochin  in  this  emergency, -unable  to  hold  the  place, 
but  still  unwilling  to  deliver  it  up,  acted  in  a  very  injudicious  manner 
the  town  was  consequently  obliged',  to  capitulate,:  and  the  Inhabit¬ 
ants  became  prisoners  of- 

In  December  1796,  tliose  who  wpre  desirous  , of,  returning  to 
Batavia,  were  sent  to  Bombay,  and;  thei  following  year  they  received 
permission  to  proceed  to  Batavia;  /hut'  many  preferred  returning  to 
Cochin,  and  in  180-1,  so  great  their  distress,  that  they  were 
compelled,  to-  'pe''"  n  GoyawaT  -/it,  for  pecuniary  assistance,  and 
were  then  all  pe  S^med  ,'lrec^  year  more,  on  the  understanding: 
that  by 'the  espir^on  r  '  resist /erp0,p  they  were  to  have  left  India, 
or  at  all  events,  to  hav  ^OTr,I/c'd  all  right  to  further  assistance. 
But  as  usual,  when  ^  ^s/ had  elapsed,  the  English  E.ist  India 
Company  relented  to.  1^no^,'Jiose  w-ho  remained,  and  even  up  to 
tlie  present  day,  some  or]®  an  itch'  in -Cochin,  are  receiving  pensions. 

The  Duleh  Courts  A  Mco,  and  many  -of  their  institutions, 
which  will  be  referre*1^^  Crthcr  on,  were  left  unaltered  for  some 
time  t  as  although  "badly,  it-; was  considered  by  the  ■ 

Governor  in  Council  by  means  improbable,  that'  this  place 
might  eventually  be  l-esi  cd  to;  the  Dutch, '  and  therefore  no 
reforms  were  commenced,  u,ntil  after  this  question  had  been  finally, 
settled.  -  (  . 

The  British  Resident  of  ^isjwncorc  and  Cochin,  at  first  took  up 
his  quarters,  in  the  house  no  >md  as  a  Cutchciiy,  whilst  the  , 
town  was  of  Course  garfisor  ^hAa-oops.  Tile  Government 

.garden  was  divided  into  N^lf  being  given  to  the 

3ptai$v  and.  half  to  ,tl*  ^\this-  division  was 
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contiimcd,  until  after  the  Naif  riots,  in  1809,  wlien  not  being  keph 
up,  part  of  it  was  rented  out. 

The  Rajah  of  Cochin,  appears  not  to  have  been  best  pleased  at 
the  .change'  of  European  Governors  in  Cochin,  although  the  Dutch 
supremacy  had' become  extremely  irksome  to  him.  It  has  already 
,  been  stated,  that  obtaining  evidence  from  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Cochin  in  1793,  was  almost  an  impossibility.  Had  the  British  shortly 
^  after  .the.  taking  of  the  town,  examined  the  records  of  the  Dutch 
.  government,  many  of  their  decisions,  respecting  the  claims  of  certain 
neighbouring  States,  to  territory,  could  never  have  been  given.  In 
1799,  it  was  reported,  that  the!  father,  and  brother,  of  the  vicar  of 
the  churches  of  Edapilly,.  and  EarajjaMkta,  had  been  confined  is 


:  f>*;o  separate  tiger  cages,  at  ’JV-*' 
;  1 7."p7  ><’>r  -one  year  aiir'""*''* 

:  jalu  that  for:  the  whole  o t 
irons,  and  were  not  rcleas, 

August  15th,  1799,  when  on  _ 
to  Tripoonterah,  ’they  .  were  It 
and  buried.  Two  other  brothers, 
varidrmn,  and  the  other  to  Calicut 
apparently  iufHcted,  on  the  sup] 
infonnation  to .  the  British. 

.  Government  finding  .that 
stantly  arising  in.  the  Cochin 
tended  even  into  the  Town  of  ^ 
territory  the  regulation,  of  July  22; 
“  matchlocks,  or  other  firearms,  tu; 
‘‘  tion,  nor  any  bows  and  arrows,  s 


om  October  or  November 
order  of  the  Cochin  Ra- 
ley  were  kept  loaded  with 
dens,  until  the  evening  of 
of  being  recpu’red  to  proceed 
but  immediately  murdered, 
'evpxislv  escaped,  one  to  Tre- 
3  one'of  many  cruel  acts 
it  the  parties,  had  given 

and  disturbances,  con- 
jrally  over  Malabar,  ex- 
tiposed  in  that  town  arulf 
“that no  guns, muskets,'! 
swords  of  any  descrip-j 
s,  powder,  ammunition, 


“  (^  anything  coming  under  the  he  |uI.of  warlike  stores,  (excepting! 
for  the  use  of  Government,)  shoo  jld  ‘  be  imported”  into  Cochin, 


exported  from  it,  on  any  account  w 
elum  stated  that  this  was  enacted,  ■, 
“  nance,  and  extinguish,  the  spirit. 

.  “  so  tenaciously  cherished  ami 
“  other  similarly  disposed  perso’  j 
“  of  indulging  in  it.”  Saltpetr 
eel  to  be  sold,  excepting  on  a  pc 


soever.  The  secret  memoran-j 
t.  order  gradually  to  cliscounte-y 
Impendence,  and  depredation, 
^the  southern  Ifoplabs,  and 
depriving  them  of  the  means 
Ksnlphur,  were  no  longer  allow-  . 
jned  by  the  Magistral  and  no  * 
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more  was  permitted  to  be  imported,  unless  disposed  of  to  Govern¬ 
ment  Officials. 

j  In  1802,  amicable  relations  between  the  English  authorities,  and 
[tlie-Rajah  of  Cochin,  appear  only  to  have  existed  outwardly,  whilst 
tlie  Dutch  prisoners  of  war,  took  advantage  of  tJiiS  unpleasant  feel¬ 
ing,  and  presented  Napoleon’s  portrait  to  the  Rajah.  It  was  never 
ascertained,  whether  any  letter  accompanied  the  gift :  but  the 
Rajah’s  people  became  very  insolent,  and  even  trait  so  far,  as  to  ^ 
arrest  British  subjects  within  British  .  limits  :  the  garrison  was. 
consequently  directed,  to  “strictly  exclude  all  the  servants 
“of  the  Cochin  Rajah,  from  the  British; territory,  lying  around  the 
“Town.”  1 

■'■*ayrs  were  sent.to  Cochin,  to 

7  directing  the-  g>4arri£>n, 

/ed  anchoring  before  the  . ; 
ile;;  all  the  inhabitants  were 
.d  the  boats  of  a  hostile  fleet 
ntry  .  boats  wore  to  be  removed,  ; 
and  provisions  rendered  useless, 
n  sufficient  numbers  to  garrison 
i  European  foi-ce,  it. .decided  . 

•  this  was  .carried into  effect  and 


On  October  Gth,  1803, 
pare  for  foreign  invaders, 
that  immediately  an  enei 
town,  it  must  be.  evacuate, 
to  he  removed  to  the  intei 
approach  the  shore..:  whilst 
or  destroyed  : .  cattle  driven 
As  troops  could  hot  b 
Cocliin,  and  enable  it 
that  the  fort  should  be 
ere  a  month  had  elap 
*of  the  Government  b 
Cochin,  after  having  b 
throe  centuries,  dwindle< 
Disturbances  in  the " 
encroachment  of  the  I 


ess  had, ceased  to  exist,  .  ..hlany 
haifttftlie  same  fate;;  and  thus 
.riant  Military  strong-hold,  for  . 
uere  mercantile  port. 

Titory,  rumours  of  rebellion,  and  the 
he  British  power  :  gave  the  autho¬ 
rities,  and  troops,  sufficient  employment  for  some  time.  In  1808.  the 
Travancore  Dewan  openly,  comiggnnech.m  #nd 

the  Paliat  Aehen,  or  Cochin  Minister,  “favoured  his  views,  and 
seconded  them  m  far  as  he  was  able.  Cochin  then  became  the  scene 
of  an;  atrocious  [attempt  to  mu  ’  ler  the  British  Resident,  Colonel 
Macaulay ,  whojhad  with  him,  a  Hard  of  only  about  flfl  sepoys, 
r  On  Becemberf  20tli,  .1808,  atli;M-past  “2  a\  M.,  neaylysix  hundred  . 
j  armed  sepoys,  belonging  to  Travancyre,  arrived  at  tlie  southern  side 
J-  of  Cocirs ;  and  rushing  to  the.  Resident’s  house,,  then  occupied  by 
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Colonel  Macaulay,  at  once  obtained  possession,  and  destroyed  every-  f 
tiling  they  could  discover,  including  all  tlie.  Public  Records,  both,  of  j 
the  Magistracy,  and  Revenue.  They  searched  every  where  for  i 
the  Resident,  but  he  was  enabled  to  escape,  with  his  escort  of  j 
sepoys,  and  got  on  board  a  Pattimar.  The  jail  was  broken  open, ; 
and  the  prisoners  set  loose:  consternation,  and  fear,  were  so  uni¬ 
versal,  that  no  resistance  was  at  that  time  attempted.  *  But  by 
the  evening,  many  of  the  Travancoreans,  had  become  perfectly  in¬ 
toxicated,  and  a  body  of.  one  hundred  coolies,  and  police,  were  sent V 
to  arrest,  as  many  as  they  could,  and  made  a  few  captures.  ] 

.  Troops  were  sent  for  from  Quilon,  and  preparations  made,  to 
resist  a  second  attack,  which  was  anticipated.  The  officials  of  the 
Cochin  Gfovernment,  had  on  January  10th  stopped  all  provisions  from 
.  entering  Cochin,  and  on  the  12th,  2,000  armed  men  in  the  pay  of 
the  Rajah,  were  reported  as  collected  k  little  to  the  north  of  tha 
town  on  the  margin  of  the  backwater,  wjtk  5  guns,  mounted  on  the 
banks:  whilst  about  three  Malabar  mileis  to  the  south,  1,000  armed 
Travancoreans,  were  in  readiness,  to  advance. 

Col-  Macaulay,  feeling  his  insecuritV  at  Cochin,  embarked  in  the  • 
grab  fino-w,  taking  witli  him  the  treasure,  and  also  the  men,  of  H. 

M.  12th  foot.  He  lay  off  Cochin,  iniopes  that  should  reinforce¬ 
ments  'arrive,  he  might  be  able,  to  land  the  few  men  with  him,  who 
alone,  were  insufficient  to  defend  the  place,  but  might  be  ser¬ 
viceable,  in  conjunction  with  other  troops)  .  Many  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  removed  to  Calicut.  But  on  the  flowing  day,  matters  did 
not  appear  so  serious,  and  accordingly,  tH  Resident  and  his  escort 
re  landed.  ’  <  * 

About  tills  time,  twelve  European  soldiers,  and  thirty-three  se¬ 
poys,  were  proceeding  from  Quilon  to  Cochin,  and  the  sick  wife  of 
Colonel,  C 1 — -  took  advantage  of  the  escort,  and  the  presence  of  an 
Assistant  Surgeon,  to  accompany  them.  When  they  had  arrived 
half  way,  as  far  as  AJlepey,  and  had  reached  the  narrow  canal,  the 
sepoys  wished  to  land,  and  cook;  the  natives  on  the  shore,  who 
appeared  friendly, :  enticing  them  to  do  so.  No  susiucions  were 
entertained,  the  soldiers  arms  were  lying  unloaded  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boats,  and  the  rowers  were  all  on  .shore  :  the  sepoys  then 
*  Official  Report  to  the  Judge  of  Malabar.  Government  recordS?%I.  S.  S.  ♦ 
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landed,  but  perceiving  treachery,  they  called  ■■  out,  to  warn  the 
Europeans:  but  it  wits  too.  late,  a  rush  was  made  from  the  banks, 
and  the  whole  party  was  overpowered.  A  horrlMc  scene  then  ensued. 
the  prisoners’  hands  were  tied  behind  them,  after .  whicIytEip were 
most~^uni^rci'faiiy~bSitetu  then  their  eyes  were  destroyed,  and 
they  were  finally  put  into  sacks,  and  drowned  in  the  canal.  The 
only  .person  spared,  was  the  lady,  as  it  is  considered  illegal,  in  this 
.part  of  the  country,  to  put  a  woman  to  death,  under  any  eirciuj- 
^stances,  and  thus  one  alone  survived,  to  give  an  account  of  this  hor¬ 
rible  tragedy.  On  this  spot,  British  justice  executed  the  Dewan’s 
brother,  who  airpears  to  have  assisted  the  murderers..  .But  the  De- 
^  wan  himself,  escaped  tins-  fate  by:  flying  to  an  inland  pagoda,  where 
j  he  died  of  his' wounds.  .  .  ' 

On  January  21st,  lSOfe,  the  Fairs  had  advanced  so  close  to 
Cochin,  that  they  broke  into  the  house  of  the  late  Dutch  Governor, 
and  plundered  it,  as  well  aAdestroyed  his  garden.  On  the  25th,  the 
Travaucoreans  again  attacked  Cochin,  but  this  time  the.  troops  were 
ready  to  receive  them,  and.  brt  ricades  had  been  thrown  up  across  the 
principal  streets.  Tbej»^m^,  however,  advanced  from  the  eastward, 
instead,  of  from  the  south,'  as/Lad  been  anticipated.  In  their  course, 
they  set  fire  to, -'-and  bum^  the  Custom’s  hou.se  at  Muttencheriy, 
and  murdered  several  Christians.  The  Muttenc-hen-y  bridge  wars 
broken  down,  but  this  was  probably  done  by*  the  troops,  to  check 
the  enemy’s  advance.  They  came  on  ■with  their  guns  adorned  with 
crimson  shoe  flowers,  Swi ecus  roset  sinensis,  sacred  to-  Siva,  and  the 
gods  of  Blood-  They  din  not,  however,  approach  with  any  bravery, 
and  were  without  ,mucp\diffi|^.y,  forced  to  retreat,  many  ,  being- 
taken  prisoners.  --  It/wp  <^med~unadvisable,  to  call  ont  the  Dutch 
Militia.  ... 

The  rioters  continued  hovering  about  Cochin,  and  on  February 
28th,  again  paid  the  late  Dutch  Governor’s  house,  an  unwelcome 
visit.  The  eraizer  Lively,  Lieutenant  Gilmore,  commanding,  arrived 
from  Bombay,  to  assist  agaiiist  the  enemy,  but  grounding  opposite 
the  Muttencherry  Palace,  during  some  operations  there,  the  offieer 
commanding  her,  fearing  she  might  fall  into  hostile  hands,  had  her 
blown  np. 

-  It  wkthow.  time,  for  the  British  power  to  .  put  forth  its  strength. 
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and  rejecting  further  pacific  measures,  to  pour  troops  into  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  1 809,  secret  orders  were  received  in  Malabar,  for  forces  to 
advance,  open  communication  with  the  Qrrilon.  subsidiary  brigade, 
and  act  ill  conjunction  with  it  But  should  they  experience  any 
resistance,  they  were  directed  to  seize  tiie  Cochin  State,  .c‘Hxonfi.scate 
it  to  the  British.  A  proclamation  was  then  issued,  offerin^®Ndship,  • 
or  war;  and  the  first,  as  previously  detailed  (page  57)  walTS*1  uNtecl, 
The  Paliat  Achem  became  an  exile,  his  family  title  of  “hi?  CoclK^  t 
Prime  Minister  to  the  Cochin  Eajab”  passed  away,  and  anotlil  Besi-\1 
needed  to. his  post;  -whilst  efficient  measures  were  organised,  to'$!ou  | 
vent  a  repetition  of  such  disturbances.  ■  • 

,  Near,  Cdohja,  in  the  Travaiicore  district  of  Paroor,  ancWn  Ajwoor 
and  'Chandroor, .  the  Native  Christians,  in  the  month  of  March, 
created  great  disturbances,  and  British  troops  had  to  be  quartered 
in  those  places,  .and  it  was  also  deemed  necessary,  to  station  two 
armed  Pattimars  at  Cranganore.  In  Apyil,  the  Native  Christians 
in  the  Cochin  State,  sent  in  a  petition^representing  the  ill-treat¬ 
ment  to  wrhich  they  were  subjected;  by  the  Kajali’s  officials.  It  was 
now  considered  advisable  by  the  llesident^^tke  forcible  possession 
of  the.  Palace  at  Miittencherry,  which  ■ -feP  ^Jffeeted  by  a  party  of 
sepoys,  on  Apriflith.  Troops  were  kept  con  mitly  moving  about  the 
country,  a  Captain’.--  guard  was  stationed  \  „  Tripoonterah,  ancl  a 
Lieutenant  Colonel’s  at"Allepey,  matters  soo',*  began  to  quiet  down' 
and  by  the  middle  of  October,  most  of  the  oufpoats  were  withdrawn 
to  Quilon  and  Cochin.  f  ■ 

Military  operations  since  tins  period, 'have  j^ot  been  necessary,  the 
t  own  of  Cochin  was,  by  the  convention  of  lSld,  ceded  to  the  Bri  tish  : 
otherwise  the  peaceful  times,  which  lmvy  succeeded  to  its  former 
eventful' Transactions,  afford  but  little  historical  matter  to  record.  A 
small  guard  is  kept  over  the  Dewan’s  Cutcherry, at  Eniacollmn,  arid 
another  at.  Tripoonterah.  In  1800,  the  last  vestige  of  the  military 
occupation  of  Cochin  ceased,  the  few  sepoys  who  up  to  this  time  had 
:  been  stationed  there,  were  withdrawn,  their  hospital  turned  into  a  po¬ 
lice  office,  their  barrack  and  magazine  being  handed  over  to  the  latter 
force,  and  their  lines  pulled  down  and  destroyed.  Now  no  troops  are  seen 
in  Cochin  excepting  those  passing  through,  or  guards  of  honour,  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  at  Durbars,  or  for  other  professional  proposes. 
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TJie  institutions  of  Cochin,  liave  gradually  changed,  from  their 
Dutch  form,  to  that  which  exists  in  other  portions  of  the  British 
possessions :  hut  it  is  strange,  that  some  persons  still  fancy,  .that' 
their  houses  pant  lands,  are  not 'amenable' to  taxation,' because  the 
terms  of  tb'""  Japitulation,  state,  (Article  4tfi)  “  all  private  property 
.will  he'-'  ed,”  forgetting  that  it  also  declares  that  the  inhabitants 
will-  '  enable  to  British  laws. 

47,  a  permanent  ryotwarry  system  was  introduced  by  TVh. 
and  a  quit-rent  imposed.  In  many  of  the  leases,  no  re- 
.nption  clause  exists :  they  are  subject  to  a  revision  of  lent,  every 
twenty  years.  The  amount  of  hmd,  outside  the  fort,  exceeds  13,000 


The  following*  shows  the  Collection  irirupees,  during  the  last  5  years 
in  Cochin:  but  it  must  l^e  observed,  that  in  1861,  the  taxes  to  pay 
for  the  mutinies  in  Ben^il,  of  1857,:  were  imposed,  ; 


1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

'i860. 

■  1861. 

19,122 

18,145 

17,902 

17,073 

16,324 

6,150 

6,150 

.6,150 

6,150 

6,150 

815 

815 

815 

*  ,815 

815 

59,177 

62,823’ 

51,327 

47,879 

93,327 

1,4GS 

1,935) 

•  978 

602 

479 

3,215 

.4,040 

5,405 

3,760 

5,330 

3,500 

'  3,858 

4,412 

5,3  L5 

6,213 

2,642 

3,686 

2,427 

!  1,771 

1,599 

„  1 

4,480 

1  6,234 

7,903 

„  „  Suiidriejf as  jncoiiie  tax  '  „  \  ,,  „  j  49,380 

The  various  items,  speak  for  themselves,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  observe,  that  the/i:»opulation  in  1861,  consisted  of  11,449  persons,  . 


the  revenue  receipts  were  upwards  of  189,457  rupees  :  or  a  rough 
average,  of  TO  rupees,  or  £1  12s,  a  year,  on  each  individual,  of  every 
sex  mid  age. 

Civil,  and  criminal  justice,  was  at  first  administered,  according 
to  the  Dutch  laws:  and  even  some  of  their  officials,  were  retained 
unchanged.  In  the  year  1812,  inseemity  of  life  aiid  property,  had 
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become  so  great,  that  many  respectable  persons  were  obliged  to 
leave  their  houses,  and  congregate  within  the  town  of  Cochin,  for 
without  its  limits,  no  woman  or  cliild  was  safe.  A  Zillah  Court  was 
established  in  1812,  and  done  away  with  in  1817,  the  records  being 
sent  to  Calicut.  In  1812,  it  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  children  were  being  sold  as  slaves  in  Travancore,  and 
''this  course  was  reprobated  in  the  strongest  terms,  although  it  was 
not  until  1854,  that  slavery  was  nominally  abolished,  in  the  Cochin 
and  Travancore  States,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  British  Resi¬ 
dent,  Jieutenant  General  Cullen,*  who  obtained  the  emancipation 
of  2 3, 000  .  Government  slaves,  and  an  amelioration  in  the  condition 
of  those  belonging  to  private  owners.  *  . 


*  Whilst  these  pages  were  being  printed,  Lieutenant  General  Cullen,  emi¬ 
nent  as  a  scientific  observer,  and  successful  administrator,  expired  at  Allepey, 

:  October.  1st,  1S62,  regretted  by  all  classes  of  the)  community.  Rarely,  if  Ct-er, 
has  a  European  in  Malabar  been  so  beloved  by  natives ;  even  after  his  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  office  of  Resident  his  opinion  wa-yinore  regarded,  and  his  favour 
more  esteemed,  than  was  that  qfjn:|  sssqessj&r  iu  the  appointment.  On  his 
retirement  all  classes  vied  which,  should  dWhhn  most  honour,  whilst  the 
richer  portions  of  the  pommunity  strove  to  perpeog^~jhis  name.  In  Travaneoro, 
the  natives  presented  him  with  an  address  aiiWi  -  .  psted  their  intention,  *•  to 
“institute  in  md&ifestati'on  of  their  gratitude  regard, .  one  or  two  annual 

“  prizes  in  his  name  to  be  open  to  subjects  of  It  ,!’aneore  only,”  and  for  this 
purpose  they  subscribed  2,500  rupees.  In  the  Goc|»u  State  6,000  rupees  were 
raised  to  erect  a  Choultry  at  Vaylum  Tliavalum  ’ri>r  the  accommodation  and 
refreshment  of  wearieiiraveilera,.  *vJbioh  was  to  beai-juiis honoured  name. 

The  late  Rajah  of  Travancore  wrote  him  a  most  complimentary  letter,  from 
which  the  following  extracts  are  taken.'  “Your  paine  is  associated  in  onr 
“  memory  with  many  important  and  interesting  e/jents,  the  most  conspicuous 
“of  which,  is  the  provision  made  through  your pCKverful  intercession,  for  the 
“  continuation :  of  the :  line  of  succession  to  the  miismul  of  Travancore  :  an 
“event  which  nothing  can  erase  from  the .  memory  -of  myself,  family,  and 
“  the  whole  country,  and  for  which  we  cannot  adequately  feel  grateful. 

“  To  preserve  the  memory  of  yoni' name  in  oar  country,  and  as  a  token  of 
“our  es,t;em  and  regard  towards  you,  we  intend  to  establish  a  scholarship  in 
“your  namej  in  my  free-sehool  hero,  and  for  eventual  admission  into  the 
“Presidency  University,  for  the  support  of  which,  myself,  and  other  members 
“  of  my  family  have  individually  contributed  funds  for  its  endowment..” 

The  Rajah  of  Craiiganore,  the  Syrian  metropolitan,  the  chief  of  the  Mahome- 
dans,  the  Jewish  Rabbi,  each  headed  addresses  of  regard  to  the  outgoing 
Resident.  The  Xatnboorie  Brahmans,  and  the  heads  of  the  Tliirooinalln  De  * 
vasom  shenay  pagoda,,  likewise  presented  addresses  to  him  on  his  retbjgjpeut. 
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CASTES  SUBJECT  T ,0  BRITISH  LAWS, . 

For  some  years,  Coeliin  lias  only  liad  a  Sudr  Ameen’s  Court,  under 
the  control  of  the  Judge  of  Calicut,  to  whom  all  .decisions  must  ho. 
referred.  This  appears  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  place.  Civil 
cases  uuder  10,000  rupees,  can  be  tried  here. .  The  number  of  .civil 
suits  which  have  been  instituted  during  the  last  five  years,  are  as 
follows; — -<} 

1837  Eemaining  187  Filed  147  Decided  137 

1858  „  177  „  203'  .,,  161 

1859  „  219  „  25G  „  173  . 

1860  „  302-  „  226  „  314  .  A 

1SCI  „  '2UJ  .  „  264  -  ,,  365  . 

Thus  a  civil  case  on.au  average,  is  not  kept  waiting  abpve  one  year, 
before  obtaining  a  decisioti. 

Criminal  Justice,  has  been  remodelled,  especially  :as  regards  the 
various  castes  and  sects,  who  were  formerly  under  the  control  of  the 
Dutch,  and  subsequently!  under  that  of  the  English.  In  1814,  .it 
was  decided,  that  of  the  pastes  amenable  to  British  laws,!  “Wuri- 
“  nears,  aud  Tuttans,  remam  subject  in  all  . cases,  to  the  authority 
‘  of  the  Judge,  aud  M^dswate  of  Cochin,  within  the  local  limits 
“  of  whose  jurisdietio^^^l  understood  that  they  principally  reside,. 
“  But  with  respect  to  t  ^Canare3e,  aud  Koukanies,  'and  White  Jews, 
“  the  jurisdiction  of  tli  ,  Court,  will  be  confined  to  civil  cases,  to  the 
“determination  of  di,  ,mtes  between  them,  and  British  or  Dutch 
“  subjects,  whilst  in  criminal  cases,  wjien  the  offence  shall  have  been 
"  committed  against  tfe  BritislrG-avemment,  or  British,  subjects,  in, 
“  the  mjwt  extensive  maiming  of  the  term,  they  will  also  be  amenable 

to  its  decrees.”.  Thisifet  went  on  to  state,:was  in  accordance  with  the 
Dutch  treaties.  Eo  jbasfcoms’ .  diowkey,  was  to  be  permitted  to  be 
placed  by  the  EajahJiu  '  Mutteneherry,  which;  it  was  stated,  would 
be  a  “  real  annoyance  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cochin,  did  it  exist.” 
It  was  also  decided^  not  to  continue  exercising  any  jurisdiction,  over; 
the  Native  Christians  in  the  Eajah’s  territory,  as  sueh  rendered 
them  objects  of  jealousy  to  their  fellow-subjects,  and  occasioned 
many  and  serious  disputes. 

,  Again  in  1845,  this  question  was  re-agitated,  and  it  was  ruled  by 

*  Ftoto  a.retuvii  furiiiisUeil  uy  the  Joint  MagiBtrats. 

T  Qe**!  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  Madras,  August  16th,  1814. 

> 


the  'Court  of  Directors,  on  June  1st,  1836,  “  that  British  subjects, 
“  apprehended  in  British  territory,  on  any  charge  of  offence,  com- 
mitted  within,  the  possessions  of  any  Native  prince,  are  amenable 
“  only  to  British  tribunals.  'That  British  subjects,  apprehended  in 
“  the-  territory,  within  which  the  offence  is  alleged  to  have  been 
“  committed,  are  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal,  es- 
“  tablislied  there..  Subjects  of  the  Native  State,  whenever  apprehended, 
“  are  always  ameiiable  to  the  British  Courts,  for  crimes  and  heinous 
“  offences,  committed  within  the  British  territory.  That  British 
“  subjects,  charged  with  heinous  crimes,  committed  within  the  Bri- 
"  tish  territory,  who  may  have  taken  refuge  within  the  territory  of  a 
‘‘  Native  State,  are  to  be  delivered  up  to  justice,  and  vice  versd,  with 
“  respect  to  subjects  of  a  Native  State.” 

Criminal  justice ,  during  the  last  5  years,  has  produced  the  follow¬ 
ing  cases  "  -  j 


185"  Remained  0-  New  cas 

1858  „  2  ,, 

1859.  „  0  „  ' 

1860  „  1  ' 

1861  /,, 0  -a  „ 

1857  Committed  to  Calicut  10 
■■■'  1858'  :  „  10 

1859  „  ,.  10 

1860  „  ,,  5 

1801  ,r  „  & 


ss  ,495 
M7 
ilil 


“■  uivicted  in  Cochin  174 
'  „  „  120 
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Natives  do  not  appear  to  relifjh  Englii^t  Justice,  and  it  was  an 
excellent  role,  of  -the- Me  Court  of  Direeftors,  that  all*  Magistrates 
were  obliged,  to  pass  in  the'  Native  language.  Persons  ignorant  of  . 
it,  are  the  tools  of  their  subordinates,  arid  the  puppets  of  their  in¬ 
terpreters.  More  speedy  justice,  aucfFess  law,  is  the  desideratum 
.  for  India:  and  "a  large  emigration  of  Lawyers  from  Europe,  would 
be  no  blessing  to  Mofussil  Courts. 

The  Police  Force  was  organised'  in'  1860,  and  since  then,  have 
discharged  the  duties  of 'Cochin  :  .time  will  .show  its  capabilities. 

In  fixing  the  pay  of  the  men,  the  first  half'  of  Earl  St  Vincent's: 
maxim,  in  regard  to  Naval  officers,  of  “keep  them  poor,  and  they 
“will  serve  you  well,”  appears  to  have  been  kept  in  view.  There: 
is  onu  European-  Inspector,  having  56.  Natives  under  him."**  #  • 


104  cochin  poor;:. 

The  Marine  establishment  is  .  under  a .  Master  Attendant,  who  ■ 
supervises  all  duties,  connected  with  tlie  shipping :  excepting,  the  • 
“■  Registration  of  ’Vessels,”  which  is  one  of  the  Joint  Magistrate’s, 
offices.;  To  ■  this  department,. ..  is .  attached  a  useful  anchor  boat,  a 
Gutter,  and  a  Report  boat.  Every  vessel  cit  .  its  .arrival,  or  depar¬ 
ture  from  .Cochin,  is  reported,  in  the  usual  form..  A  depot  of.  coals  is  ; 
kept,  for  the  use  of  H.  M.’s  steamers. 

The  following  shows  the  amount  of  tonnage,  entered  .at  Cochin, . 
from  May  1858,,  to  December  31st,  186 1.'*  It  is  only  in  the  last, 
named  year,-,  that:  the  .-tonnage  of- .  vessels,,  that  do  not  pay  duty,  lias  . 
been  registered, .  ' 

British  Foreign  Comitty  ■■  Small,  vessel^-' 
tonnage,  tonnage,  coasters.,;;  free. 

1858  from  May  1st  1  12  41g  919  10^5^ ; Unregistered;  ■ 

to  Dee.  31st /  •,  ’  ,  V  -  °  : 

1850  the  whole  year  ^9,951  6.481  25,679 

I860-  „  35;C83.  8,533-25,055.  „ 

1SG1.  „  3099;  H, 202  34024 7 ^  37,410;  : 

During  the  last  three-years/the  average  -tonnage,  amenable  to  Port; . 
dues,  lias  been.70,869  tons.  &he  year  1862,  has  beep  an  unusual  one,, ,  ' 
for  late  enactments,  have  ahfcost  closed  .the  Port  of  Allcpey,  to  conn 
meree:  and  trade  has  conahquently,  been  diverted  ‘to  -  Cochin,  The 
amount,  of  tonnage,  is  not  Jhon-ect  index,  of  the  business  of  the  port  :  ': 
hut  this  will  be  aluds&fojpAre  fully  under,  the  head  of,  “  exports,  and 
“  imports.”  '  The  rcgist&.d  tonnage;;  includes  that  of  every  vessel, 
•which  by  stopping  above.  -IS  lioni^TatTTandmg  any ;  portion  of -its’, 
cargo,,  or  passengers,  rend-li-s  itself  amenable  to  port  dues.  Steamers-. 
from  Bombay  come  ivrcguh^ly,  once  a  .fortnight,',  sometimes  ofteiier. 
The  “Licensed, Phot,”,  Wier-wpp!3nitecL “  Government  Pilot,”  in. 
October  i860.,  : 

The  poor- of- Cochin,  next  claim,.,  attention,;  In  the  -  time  of  the 
Dutch,  an- Orphanage  existed,  and, so  much  has  been -incorrectly - 
stated;  concerning  the  Government  mismanagement  of-  this  Institution, 
since  1795,  that  the  official  report  is  here  given  .in  full,  j 
*  From  a  return,  furnished  "by  the  Master  Attendant.  , 

■f  The  following  observation  was  printed  and  given,  publicity,  amongst- 
-■HisroBtCA^ToifCEa  op  Coohix.  “  One  cannot  wonder  that  poverty  abounded 
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•'‘When  Cochin  -surrendered,  to  the  British ’arms,  Major  Petrie 
“  made .  no  alteration,  in 'the  Institution  of  the  Orphan  ’Asylum,  it 
was  going  on  as  under  the  late  Dutch  Government.  The  Pre 
•“  sident  and  members  of  the  Asylum,  always  -administered  the  .funds! 
“  of  the’ Orphans,  while  they  remained  under  age.  The  money  was 
“  generally  laid  out,  on  mortgages  of  houses  in  the  town,  and  two 
“collateral  seemi  ties  were  taken  by  the  College,  for  the  money  so 
“  raised,  at  G  per  cent,  -per- annum.:  from  whrhb,  '4  J  per 'cent.  were 
“paid  to  the  pupils,  agreeably  to  their  share  in  the  Orphan  treasury. 
“  The  remaining  U  per  cent,  on  the  conclusion  of  their  accounts, 
“  (which  was  hV  August,}  was  divided  amongst  Hie  President,  the 
“  .members,  and  the  Secretary.  The  President  had  the  share  of  two 
“  members,  the  rest  was  divided  in  equal  proportions,  amongst  the 
‘‘  members,  anci  Secretary.  Prom  this  emolument,  a  messenger  was 
“  employed,  at  the  pay  of  six  rupees  -a  month :  and  thirty -two  rupees 
“  paid  to  the  Secretary  for  stationery  foh  a  whole  year.  Whoever 
*  died  intestate,  the  Secretary  administer^  the  estate  of  such  persons, 
“.assisted  -by  two  Members,  deputed  byt|ic  College,  for  that  purpose. 
“  Tie,  (the  Secretary,)  then  acted -as  Auctioneer, .receiving 4  per  cent. 
“  on  the»;amount^«]d,  and  1  per  cent.  waV  paid  the  messenger,  who 
“  acted  as  cKer.;  The  two  members  -so  employed,  received  each  one 
“  rix  dollar  a  day.  Such  was  the 'practicevof  the  College,  formany 
“  years.  If  one  of  the  parents  died,  leaving  an|lchildi’en  under  age,  an'd 
the  survivor  wished,  to  administer  to  their  Scares,  the  College  could 
“■never  object  to  it :  but  it  was  necessary, ftliat  he,  or  she,  who 
“  wished  to  do  so, -should  deliver  into  the  College,  witldn  six  weeks, 

‘  “  from  the  death,  of  the  testator,  or  tcstatriyiij.an  inventory  on  oath, 
“  of.  all  the  property-;  and  give  two  or  mor^’li?.fficient  securities  for 
“  tiie  amount,  which  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Will,  such  chil- 
“  dren  wore  entitled  to,  to  he  refunded  them,  when  they  attained 
their  proper  age, -  boys  34,  girls  21.”*  . 

1  “  in  a  decayed  Settlement  like  Coeliiu ;  arid  what  we  must  regard  (to  say  the  least) 
“  as  tha- inconsiderate  suppression  i»£  the  Dutch  Orphan  House,  with  its  ample 
“  funds,  must,  have  increased  the  misery  in  many  an’  indigent  household.’’ 
U nprejudiced  readers  may  satisfy  themselves,  how  far  facts  are  in  accordance 

*  .Gutehcmj  Records.  ll.SS. .  «• 
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In  1832,  when  the  foregoing  report  was  made,  most  of  the  mort¬ 
gagees,  did  not  pay  interest  upon  the  monies,  which  they  had  receiv¬ 
ed  :  whilst  amongst  the  houses  which  wore  mortgaged  as  security 
for  the  repayment  of  the  principal,,  some  were  in;  ruins,  and  Conse¬ 
quently  no  rent  was  obtainable  from  them.  Petitioners  then  request' 
ed  %  interference  of  Government,  and  that  the  affairs  might  be 
wound  up,  as  some  of  the  members  of  the  College  Board,  it 
was  asserted,  were  amongst,  the  defaulting-  mortgagees.  A.  Go- 
vernment .  Committee  was  therefore  appointed,  who  acceded  to 
the  request  of  the  Petitioners :  and  in  1830,*  the  funds  as  far  as 
possible,  were  realised,  and  divided  amongst  those  entitled  to  them. 

The  British  when  they  first  came  to  Cochin,  did  not  institute,. the. 
present  “  Friend-in-Heed  Society,”  but  a  Poor-house  was  built,  prior 
to  1820,  by  the  exertions  of  the  Resident,  and  the  European  commu¬ 
nity,  most  handsomely  assisted  by  the  Rajah' of  Coehin,:  Who gave  . 
a  donation  for  its  erection,  and  also  a  subscription  of  one  hundred  .  , 
rupees  a  month,  to  the  p»r.  Up  to' the.  year  1 80 fv  this  building 
was  employed,  asm  residence  for  paupers, .but'  it  Was  then  desti'oyed 
by  a  heavy  monsoon  Vrmlf  Government  subscribed  t\vo  tlumsand 
rupees  towards  the  erection  of  a  more  spacious  one.  The  Rajah’s  sub-: 
scription  is  still  continue*,  and  with  the  addition  of  Rs.  30  from  the 
Resident  and  Dewan,  aim  .Rupoes’70  from  the  ■.inhabitants  of  the  town, ; 
forms  a  fund,  employe/  for  the  support  of  from  30  to  +0  indigent 
persons,  within  the  podnf  house,  and  for  assisting  about  1 00^  with  out¬ 
door  relief,  without  reference,  to  their  caste,  creed  or  sex.'  For  this, 
a  Managing  Committed  was  formed,  in  181-3,  slid  rules  were  orga¬ 
nized  for  its  regulatior^  .  .... 

A  Civil .  Surgeon  was  attached  to  Cochin,  in  May  1817,  and  the  . 
appointment  has  been  continued  from  that  time:  under  him  arc  two 
native  subordinates,  one  stationed  at  the  Disqiens&ry,  and  the  chief 
duties  of  the  other  lying  amongst  the  Police,  mid  the  prisoners  witli- 
■  in  the  jail.  There  is  also  a  Vaccinator,  whose  duty  it  is,  to  vacci¬ 
nate  persons  in  the  place. 

The  Dutch  do  n<5t  appear  to  have  kept  up  any  Dispensary, .  for 
the  civil  population,  but  had  extensive:  military,  hospitals,  in  which 
however,  they. very  unwisely,  made,  enormous  deductions  from,  the 
-  *  OorcnimaM  <trd(r,  dated  S',  member  27tli,  1£S0. 
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pay  of  the  sick,'  Thus  the  soldier,  or  sailor,  knowing  that  whilst 
he  was  on  the  sick  list,  his  family  if  he  had  one,  would  bo.  starving, 
■continued  his  duties  ns  long  as  he  was  able,  and  frequently  only  en¬ 
tered  the  hospital j  to  bo  speedily  earned  out  a  corpse.  Some  most 
interesting,  mid  extraordinary  revelations,  on  this  head,  -with  regard 
■to  Batavia,  were  published  by  Admiral  Stavoripns. 

The  present  Government  .Dispensary,  was  opened  at  the  end  of 
January,  1853,  and  the  following  are  the  number  of  admissions,  that 
have  taken  place,  during  the  last  Eve  years  : 

.  1857  Out  Patients,  admitted  .  4,7.11.,  In.  Patients,  Admitted  405 
1858  „  -4,073  „  „  „  337 

:  „  i  d  :  ,,  4,580  „  „  „  370 

1860  „  „  „  ”  6,347  -„  „  415 

1^61  „  „  „  .6,980  „  „  585. 

:  The ‘schools  in  Cochin,  ar^  rather  .inferior.;  the  Protestant  free 
■  schools,  are  .situated  «n  the  site  of  the  qld  hotel,  where  the  Domi¬ 
nican  convent  stood,  in  Portuguese  tMes.  They  are  under  the  . 
:  :  supervision  of  the  Missionary  CshaphihC  There  is  also  a  school  for 
■‘  boarders,  Opened  in .1859,  whi^ih .  couVifes  itbout  twenty  boys  and 
.  gh-Is;:,the:  average  cost  of  each,  beirigaboVt.  fifty  rupees  a  year.  The 
:  “:.i>ee  schools’!  have  a.  spall  enaowiMit,  .arising  from  .an  old 
Church  fund,:  and  receives  Governme^gjSistance.* 


:  Boys’ School  eshiblished- 1857  124-  Rloe|£4  27-5  30  92 

Girls  ■;■.  „  1853  40 

Vernacular  »  .  1850  89 

•Thus  fit  will  be  seen,  that  the  attendoJ&e  in  them  is  but  small, 
Government  aid  for  education  in  Cochin,  whilh  was  received  during 
;  the  years  under  review  ( the.last  obtainable  in  Cochin,)  was  Eupe.es  520 : 
and  the  funds  raised  from  subscriptions,  and  fees,  exclusive  of  the 
endowment . Rupees  467.  Govemment  affords  great  assistance  in 
-India,  in  the  form  of  “  Grants-in-aid,”  toward  schools,  should  parties 
be  able  or  willing,  to  come  forward  with- proper  teachers,  who  can 
satisfactorily  undergo  the  Government  test.  -Mo. doubt,  there  are  s  um 
;  persons,-  who  would  like  to  see  the  old  Dutch  practice  revived  in 
Cochin,  and  taxes  obtained  from  persons  of  all  denominations,  applied 
•  *  Bejiort  of  director  of  Puttie  Instruction,  for  J889-60.*"!  * 


exclusively  to  the  support  of  Protestant  schools.  Government 
without  interfering,  with,  the  methods  of  teaching,  whore  they  give 
-'Granfcs-iu-aid,  adlioro  to  the  following  principle. in  their  own  scholastic  r 
establishments.  “As.  a  necessary  part  of  this  policy,  the  Holy  . 
‘•Scriptures  have  boon  excluded  from  the  course  of  touching: 

;■  “  but  the  Bible  has  a'  place  in  the  '  School-libraries,  and  the 
pupils  are  at  liberty  to  study  it,  and  to  obtain  'instruction 
’“from  their  Masters,  as  to  its  facts .  and  doctrine,  out  of 
“  School  hours,  if  they  expressly  desire  it.”*  Bigoted  indeed 
must  be  that  mail,  who  would  deny  instruction,  because  his 
creed  alone  is  not  taught,  and  intolerant  that  person,  who  would 
■force  liis  version' of  tie  sacred  volume,  to  be  read  by  those, 
whoso  spiritual  teachers  forbid  it.  Education  surely’"  must  be  ,ne- 
-’cessary  for  the  rising  masses,  before  they  can  understand  .  their,  er- 
rors:  and  the  people'  im#’b'o  taught-  to  think, ’before  they  can.  be 
expected  to  be  convincedt  by  arguments.  It  has  been  remarked, 
that  it  is  surprising,  'such  fcsriipulous  persons,  as  the  above,  should 
permit  themselves,  on  any  Consideration,  to  receive  money  collected 
from  such  unliallowedf^wree,  ss  feces  upon  a  Hindu  and.Mnbome- ' 
dam  population.  jctim7  :  .  h 

In  the  preceding  ^uei&Ki,  .the  political  vicissitudes,  tlirongh  , 
which  Cochin  lias  passW21n^®§  the  last  three  centimes  and  a  half, 
have  Iieen  traced.  Ei^P  f0,.n‘the  site  of  a  native  town,  it  became  . 
one  of  the  'first  of  ®>j£ittvipoan  fortresses  in  the  east : .  dinii- 
nished  in  size,  and  "jUrim  of  much"  of  its  «plec.Sdttr.  by  the 
Dutch:  its  fo'rtifieationi  were  finally  destroyed 'by ’the ’British,  in 
'1803.  Though  iwiviifing'  in  the  interest  of  former  days,  Still  it  pos¬ 
sesses  much  to  attr^t  uhe  niotiee  of  the  passer  by.  Seine  of  the 
Institutions  •  of;  lids  port/ -have  .  already ’been'  adverted  ‘to  :  fit'nmv. 
remains' to  . 'dcscrilie.  the  fjilace,  ®  it  at  present’istands.  '  ’ 

The  stranger  whiting'  Cochin,  '•arrives  either  by  setiyOr  ’'by  the 
northern  or  southern  -branches  of  the  ba-ckwnter,  the  highway  to  : 
.Allepey  and  Qnilon  an  the  south,  and  fotTriehoor  and  Clrowghat 
•  on  the;  north :  there-  are  no  roads,  or  rather  none  deserving  the  namej  . 
by  which  a  'traveller  can  enter  the  town.  Riding'is  almost  out  of 


tl*  question,  and  driving  simply  impose' 
go  to  Eniacollum,  but  much  delay  and. 
crossing  over  the  backwater,  to  Cochin. 

The  view  pf:  Gocliiu..from  tlie-roadsteud,  is  by 
interest :  far  away  inland,  the  scene  is  bounded, 
continuation  of  the  western  gliauts:  whilst  betvv 
tains  and  .  the. sea,  the.  country,  appears  to  be. a  flat, 

The-  broad,  opening::  of  -the.'  Vypeen  river/ is  .easily  'o.  mibi,. 

not  so  the  backwater,  into  which  it  expands.  The  island  of  Type, 
on  the  northern:  bank  of  the. river,  seems  adensejurNy  or  rather 
grove  of./ coeoanufe  treesj-in' which  no"  houses  arc  pei  ptible.  Tlie 
Cochin  island?  lying  on.  the  southern  bank,  is  also  ecv  ,d  with  trees, 
froiri  amidst  which,  .churches  and  houses,  tmy ■■  Th®  flag  staff 
tower,  ,the  .most  conspicuous  object  among-^Eebuildings,  first  claims 
attention..  This  massive. square  stmetur  pon  which  a  seventy-five 
feet  mast  arises,:  is  the  remains  of  th  Jnthedral  of,.  Santa  Cruz. . 
Apparently  close  ■  to  it,  stands  the  larg  hurcli  of.,  the  Franciscans, 

whilst  several,  houses?  Jituated  on  eh-  l  portions  of  the .  old  ram¬ 

parts,  are  distinctly  discernible. 

As  the  traveller  by  "sea  advances  ii  the  river’s  niGuth,  the 

scene  again  changes  :  .  along  either  bm.  een  extraordinary  Chi¬ 
nese  fishing:  nets.,.  The:  houses  at  Yy]_  oon  become  visible  on 

the  left  band,  and  after  passing  one  la:  an  its  neighbours,  a 

white  Roman  .  Catholic  church  appears,,  .  well  back,  and  im¬ 
bedded  pi  cocoanut  groves.-  Turning  to  t,  -lit,  a  house  situated 

on 'a  laterite  rock,  .is- first  passed,  and  fi  .>  on  a  small  piece  of ' 

green  is  seen,  in  the  midst  of  which,  stands  ,e  flag  staff  tower ;  any 
further  view,  is  shut  out,  . by  quaint  old  houses,  with-their  pent  tiled 
roofs,  'appearing. as  if  they  had  been  bodily  transported,  from  some 
old  town,  in  .continental  Europe.-  Meanwhile \the  vessel  glides  on,, 
several  wharfs  are  passed,  then  sMne:-mercantile;yard8,  and  the  back¬ 
water,  expanding-  to-a  width  of  nearly  throe  miles,  or. the  banks  of 
which, .  Seven  churches  are  visible,  as  well  as.  the  British  Residency, , 
about  two  miles  away  to  the.  east,  and  the  native  town- of  Ernacol- 
liun,  a  little  further  'to'  the  south-east.  The  whole  length  of  the  river,  , 
is  about  half  a  mile,  its  width  at  the  mouth  about  300  yards/xind 
opposite,  the  tower  a  little  less. 
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into1  the  backwater,  divides  the  British' 
The  sea,  or  port  limits,  are  marked  by. 
oing  a  mile  north.  of  the-  nm-theru  entrance- 
other  three  miles  to  its  south.  But  inland 
,  Vypeen.  is,  about  250  yairifej of  the  most  soutk- 
.one  island:  and  Cochin  the- hist  mile  and  a  half,, 
jctra&ity ;  of  the  other.  Thus  the  whole  of  the 
^elor  J  the  British. 

.ochiu  cor.  lists  of  that  portion,  within*  the  limits  of  the  old  walls; 
about  800  &  'ds  across,  and  still  called  the  fort:"  w  well  as,  that 
which  has  s-  ng  up  exterior  to  them.  Of  the  latter,  the:  most 
important,  ai  he  Culvetty,,  and  the  first  portion  of  the-  Mivtteu- 
cherry  bazaar/  ;li(|j|jk^ttead'  along,  the  banks  of  the  backwater,, 
about  throe/ quarters  of-  mile,  in  an  easterly,  and  south  easterly; 
direction, /nd  then  merg<  to  the  bazaars,  in  the  Raj  ak’s  territory. 

Amaramly  also  possess  numerous  houses,  and  ;  a  ;  good  .  sized 
bazaar.  T 

The  fort  walls  have  be  Nstroyed,  hut  mounds  of  earth,  the 
remuaats  of  the  old  rann  1st  iii.  parts  of  its  west  or  sea  face,, 

and  also  along  a  portion  outk. and  south-east  fronts.  Exte¬ 
rior  to  a  portion  of  the  .apart,  on  the  land  side,  is  the  fort 

ditch,  part  of  which  sti  tins  ini.the-form  of  a  tank,  some  portion 

being  employed  for  pi  dels,  whilst  the  rest  is  a  'swamp, 

,  British  C'oclhn,is  .ixdv.  plain,  raised  only  a  few  feet,  above- 

the  level  of  '  high,  watf  ,-k_  The- whole  of  this  range  of  Ipng  Is¬ 

lands,  situated  betwee  e-  sea,  and.  the  backwater,  appears  like  a- 
sand  bank,  intei-misei  lith.  alluvial  deposits  :  although’  in  some 
places,  along,  .the  banks  pt  the  backwater;,  a  substratum  of  clay,  has 
been  observed.  Wateifis  found,  at  Irom  sis  to  ten  feet,  from,  the; 
surface :  it  is  saline;  probably  from,  the  amount  of  free  percolation- 
that  occurs,  owing  to  its.  proximity  to  the  sea.  The  use  of  it  for 
‘  drinking  purposes,  appears  to- occasion  that,  hideous,  disease,  known 
as  elephantiasis,  or  elephant  leg. 

Bishop  Middleton, Vikas-  describes  Cochin,  in  I81-61  “it  proved 
“  to  he  in  a  conditiory  in  all  respects,  sufficiently .  miserable :  some? 
“  of  -4ie  ptiucipotedifices  neglected,  and  falling  into  decay :  the- 
Dutch  church  shut  up  for  want  of,a minister, . the:  school  in  the- 
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“  fort  destroyed,  the  children  left  unbaptized,  the  sick  ■unassisted, 
,l  and without  the  last  consolatory  offices :  and  a  total  apathy  amongst 
“  the  inhabitants,  respecting  education,  and  religion.” 

This  picture  is  happily  at  tire  present  time  quite  inappropriate, 
as  the  town  possesses  a  resident  clergyman',  a  protestant  school  assist¬ 
ed  by  Government,  another  for  the  'fioman  Catholic  children,  and 
several  private  ones,  a '  Government  Dispensary,  and  a  flourishing 
trade. 

Amongst  the  most,  remarkable  buildings,  is  the  flag  staff  tower 
already  several  times  alluded  to,  as  being  a  portion  of  what  in  form¬ 
er  days,  was  a  magnificent  Portuguese  Cathedral:  subsequently 
converted  by  the  Dutch,  into  a  storehouse  for  their  merchandize : 
whilst,  the  uavo  is  believed  to  have  been  finally  blown  up  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish.  The  height,  of  thih  tower  (nt  >w  employed  as  a  light  house)  is 
01  feet  8  inches  above  the  level 'of  the.hdiiss.  The  light  is  shewn 
at  an  elevation  of  07  feet  above  the  /Tlii/er,  excepting  during  the 
>S.  W.  monsoon,  when  it  is  placed  occupy  On  May  11th,  1809,  at 
'-■6  pi  M.  a  flask  of  lightning  struck  Vl?  .4  split  the  mast  and  yards. 
Vessels  whether  anchoring,  or  merely  pairing,  are  signalled,  and  re¬ 
ported  to, Vladras, 7  ’ 

The  present  Protestant  Church,  is  a  masuve  pile  of  ancient  build-, 
ings,  capable  of  accommodating  a  very  huge  congregation.  It  was 
erected  by  the  Portuguese,  for  the  Pranciscmis  ;  and  renovated,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  inscription  ovei  the  eutrancevA.  D.  1779;  B  pos¬ 
sesses  no  beauty,  and  its  length,  oxteiids  acroM  the  northern  end  of 
the  parade  ground/'  In  1817,  a  Chaplain  w|s  appointed to  Cochin, 
but  subsequently  the  Clergyman  stationed  a?  Quilon,  paid  peviodie 
visits.  In  l82fi,  a  Missionary  settled  invokin',  but  in  1839,  ill- 
health.' compellcd'ffiiiu  to  leave  the  place,.  and.  shortly  afterwards, 

*  On -the  taking  of  Cochin,  Jho  following  silver  furniture  was  delivered  up, 
ns  the  property  of  this  Ohurch  :  1  font,  .1  plate,  2  bread  dishes,  2  waiters,  I  fun¬ 
nel,  i  goblets, ,  G8  cyphera'and  letters,  1  margin  and  Ibell  for  the  collecting 
purse,  a  small  font,  and  the  brass  stand  of  an'  hour  glass,  apparently  'employ- 
el  for  regulating  the  length  of  the  sermons,  but  the  glass  unfortunately  is  bro¬ 
ken:  the  cyphers'  appear  to  have  been  used,  for  marking  the  hymns  on  a  board. 
Besides  these,  there  were  various  designations,  for  as  many  bags':  so  that.  sub- 
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the  Mission  was  removed  to  Triehoor.  Again  tlie  Quilon  Chaplain 
performed  the  duties,  and  continued  to  clo  so,  until  October  1852, 
when  a  Missionary  Chaplain  was  appointed,  'for  whom  Government, 
subscribed  one  hundred  rupees  a  month,  besides  meeting  most  of 
the  expenses.  In  May  1SOO,  the  first  .Mission, 'uy  Chaplain  left, 
and  was  succeeded  in.  May  18G1,  by  the  present  incumbent. 

Inside  the  Cochin  Church,  on  tlic  flagged  floor,  are  many  very  fine 
tomb-stones.  Some  in  memory  :  of  Portuguese  Roman  Catholics, 
others  of  Dutch  Protestants :  some  are  covered  with  magnificent. coats 
of  arms,  interspersed  with  death's  heads,  and  cross  bones :  or  figures 
standing  in  very  Hihduised  attitudes.  It  by  no  means  follows,  that 
these  stones  are  placed  over  graves:  in  many  places  in  Cochin,  there 
arc  magnificent  tomb-stones,  at  the  door-ways  of  houses,  or  as  cover¬ 
ings  to  drams,  and  in  sinulj}’  situations.  Many  of  these  were  collect¬ 
ed,  (probably  in  1816,)  l  the.  Church  was  reflagged.  After  the 
British  captured  Cochin,  interments  were  permitted  within  the 
Church.  ■  .  ,  >  ■  ■ 

The  old  lurial  ground ,  n<  'losed,  hears  the  date  of  1124, mn.  its 
gate-way.  It  is  a  small  phice  crowded  with  tombs,  of  many  curious 
forms  and  shapes.  Brok'n  trees  and  pillars,  slabs  and  monumental 
urns,  are  Seen  in  .rich  i  rofusion ;  but  most  of  the  names  of  those 
reposing  beneath,  havebcpi  effaced  by-time,  and  all  are  hastening,  with 
more  or  less  rapid  step*  to  decay:  whilst  to  render  the  scene  more 
desolate,  rank  grass,  ana  the  Indian  heliotrope,  (Lantana  mut&biUs), 
with  its  little  scarlet  fir if  ex,  springs  not  only. from. between,  but  also 
from  tlie  sides  and  topi,  of  these  mouldering  monuments. 

The  parade  ground  lis  a  nice  little  patch  of .  green,  in  nearly  the 
centre  of  the  old  fort,  wlmre  the  arsenal,  and  other  buildings,  are  said  to 
liavestood:  whiehnotbeingrequired  by  the  British,  shared  thefate  of  the 
town  walls,  in  1803.  About  30  years  since,  the  officer  commanding, 
had  the  parade  ground,  very  neatly  planted  with  portia  trees,  many 
of  them  are  now  decaying, ,  but  it  is  a  pretty  spot,  about  .250  paces 
square,  and  having  the  old  military  (now  police)  buildings,  situated 
cm  its  eastern  side.  It  is  surrounded  on- three  sides,  by  a  good 
lateriie  road :  a  few  trees  planted  with  some  little  regard  to  appear¬ 
ance,  and  kept  nicely  trimmed,  so  as  not  to  grow;  too  high,  would  be 
very'greaf  improvement. 
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. .  .The  C-utehvry,  -is  reputed  to  have  been  in  Poi’tuguese  times,  the 
residence  of  tlie  priests,  of  the  neighbouring  ruined  Cathedral  of 
Santa  Cruz.  Many  are  the  vicissitudes  through  which  this  building  lias 
passed.  Here  the  Nairs  broke  in,  and  tried  to  murder  the  British 
Resident :  since  this  period,  it  has  been  appropriated  in  the  folio-wing 
manner The  lower  rooms  as  prisons  for  criminals,  some  of  •tfie 
lX  upper  ones- 'as  a  jail  for  debtors.  When  troops  were  in  the  town, 
"  it  was  a  mass-house  for  the  officers,  the  Fiscal  otherwise  resided 
“  in  it,  and  one  room  was  set  aside  for  the  Magistrate,  whenever  he 
“  should  visit  the  place.  When  the  troops  were  decreased,  and  a 
“  nreas-hotiSe  no  longer  required,  still  the  Magistrate  of  Malabar,  for 
“  a  considerable  period,  retained  his  room  there.”  At  last  it  was 
decided  to  locate  the  Slidr  Ameens  Court  at  one  end,  and  that  of 
the  Fiscal  with  the  record-room  at  the  other:  the  prisoners  were 
placed  in  the  centre,  and  the  rooms  surrounding  the  yard,  on  the  ground 
floor,  were  appropriated  to  their  use.  This  partition  of  the  building) 
still  remains  in  force:  the  portion  occup/Led  by  criminals,  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  hold  60,.  allowing  each  519  ,|ubic  feet  of  air.  Solitary 
;  cells  have'  been  erected  for  Europeans,  in  which  they  are  generally 
tormented  by  mosquitoes,  and  irritated  bykirickly  heat. 

The  Government,  or  branch  of  the  Madm,s  Bank,  was  established 
in  Cochin,  hi  18G3,  it  stands  at  the  north  east  corner  of  the  parade 
ground.  The  Gomrmnent  Telegraph  office,  ijs  situated  at  the  south 
west  corner  of  the  same  piece  of  green,  it  whs /Instituted  in  Cochin, 
in  18-59.  The  telegraph  cables,  having  to  crMs  several  rapid  rivers, 
and  also  being:1  exposed  along  the  line  of  till  sea  coast,  to  the  full 
violence  of  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  occasionally  fan,  as  might  be  anticipat¬ 
ed.  Th $  Government  Post  offic «,  is  place<|/at_the  S.  E.  comer  of 
the  parade  gi-ottud;  whilst  in  Muttencherry,  is  the  Sircar  Ungil, 
or  Elijah's  post.  There' is  a  YitSi<s  newspaper,  published  in  the  town 
every  Saturday. 

A  Synagogue  of  black  Jews,  or  rather  a  house  used  by  them  for 
that  purpose,  is  situated  in  the  centre  street,  passing  from  the  southern 
end  of  the  parade'  ground,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  worthy  of  note. 

The  majority  of  houses  within  the  fort  limits,  are  of  Portuguese 
construction,  usually  two  storied  with  laterite  walls,  rarely  parallel,  and 
of  an  average  thickness,  of  2  i  feet :  they  have  tiled,  pent  roeft,  with 


eoiapfii'Htivcly  ..mall  windows,  some  of  which  am  glazed  in  small  panes, 
and  all  have .  Iroug  wooden  ont-jide  shutters.  Each  window  has  a  seat 
hiskln,  on  cither  hand,  where  the  occupant,  can  at  his  case,  observe 
all  that  is  passing  in  the  st rent  beneath.  The  outside  walls  are  of 
various  lines,  from  white,  to  blue,  yellow, -or. even  rod. 

Superstition,  peoples  almost  .every  hoitse,  with  ghosts  of.  various 
forms  and  shapes :  even  the  Protestant  Church,  is  said  to  he  haunt¬ 
ed  by  an  old  woman,  who  is  sometimes  seated  disconsolately  in  ‘8ne 
spot,  sometimes  in  smother,  .but  most  -commonly  on  the  sides  of  the- 
old  well  close  by,  on  the  parade  proninl.  Ou  being  approached,  she 
is  said  to  assume  the  shape  of  a  pig,  which -ou  being  pursued,  dis  ¬ 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  number -of  sinal 1  grantors. 

The  town  is  built  in  streets,  running  in  a  N.  fh  direction,  whieir 
makes  the  rooms  hot.  The  most  objectionable  . style;,  of  .ihtmsos, are-' 
those  which  partially  enclose  a  square,  within  which  i»:  a  garden,  as 
in  the  monsoon  time,  they  are  thus  rendered-  very  dam}).*  During 
the  wet  months,  grasses,  weeds,  and  parasitic  fonts,  grow  luxuriantly 
on  the  house  .tops,  especially,  in  doealities  protected  from,  the  full 
violence  of  the  S.'W.  monso6nT^ji  the  hot  weather,  ik  all  dries  up, 
and  looks  like  .hay.  Along  either  side  of  the  streets,  are  stone 
drains,  which  were  made  fy  Government,-  in  1312,  at  a  great  expense  : 
but  unfortunately,  many,  of  the  larger  ones,  are  now  rendered  useless. 
Twice  a  year,  the  cdnvicjjs  clean  out  those,  which  have  .not  been  per¬ 
manently  destroyed,  aniMtey  also  keep  the  roads  in  tolerable  order. 

Strangers  arriving  atfCoeliin,  would  be .  struck  hy  Seeing  Euro¬ 
pean  looking  houses  anR  streets,  well  beaten.- -Iftterite  roads,  little 
qtatches  of  green  never.  4uite  burnt  up,  and.  the  open  parade  ground  . 
in  the  centre  of  the  towA, 

There  is  not.  much  space  - Tor  chiving  y  along  the  face  of  the  river 


*  As  a  Medical  topography,  is  incompatible,  With  the  scheme  of  the  present, 
work,  it  can  only  be  observed  :  that  it  is  unfortunately  but  too  true,  that  “no 
“  town  of  corresponding  importance,  possesses  in  so  small  a- degree,  appliances, 
“  foe  the  preservation  of  the  public  health,  or  where  sewerage  and:  drainage, 
“  are  so  little  attended  to:”  bat  these  matters,  are  in  no  degree  under  medical 
control.  Headers  curious  on  these  subjects,  are  referred  to  the  first  3  volumes 
of  the  Madras  Quarterly  Jwmal.etf  Medical  Science,  for  the  years  1S60 
and  18Sb» 
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is  a  road,  that  extends  onwards  through  the  town,  passing  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Church,  the  parade  ground,  through  one  street,  by  the  native 
(formerly  Scotch)  Church,  and  the  benches  on  the  S.  W.  extremity 
of  thefort,  where  it  reaches  the  sea  beach  road.  Here  there  is  'nothing 
to  interfere  with  a  good  view  of  the  ocean,  which  is  only  divided 
from  the  road,  by  a  loose  sandy  tract :  whilst  on  the  left  hand,  are 
houses  and  cocoanut  plantations.  After  proceeding  about  a  mile,  the 
limit  of  the  drive  terminates,  near  this  point  stands  the  new  ceme¬ 
tery,  and  beyond  are  numerous  small  pools,  in  which  the  dhobies 
wash  the  clothes.  Here  the  Aniaravady  rqa.d  is  joined,  it  leads  back, 
to  the  town  of  Cochin,  between  cocoanut  plantations,  and  houses : 
first  comes  the  Poor-house,  a  clean  looking  building,  huh  almost 
hidden  .amongst  the  trees  on  tlie  left,  next  a  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  .  erected  in  1834,  with  a  pair  of  cross;keys  carved  in 
stone  -over  the  gate-way,  further  on  is  a  Konkanie  pagoda  (see 
Chapter  VII)  ;  to  the  right,  here  the  road  expands,  and  peepul 
trees  are  for  a  short  distance,  planted  aloilg  both  sides.  Continuing 
in.  this  direction,  a  blank  wall  on  the  left/ defines  the  limits  of  an  oil 
yard :  another  further  on,  that  of  \he  Government  Dispensary,  next 
to  :  this  r  is  the  compound  of  tljp  Syrian  Metropolitan,  within 
which  are  the  walls  of  an. :  unfinished  Clmrck  long-  since  commenced, 
but  apparently  never  destined  to  bk  completed  '  skirting  this,  and 
leaving  a  large  screw  house  :  on  the  right,  the  flj>£  staff  tower;  again 
comes  into  view.  In  this  course,  there-  is  mf,  much  to  see,  unless 
it  be  the  vegetation,  or  the  people,  of  whonmarge'  numbers  a  re  To  - 
passes  (persons  wearing  hats),  who  are  of  twf  classes,  first,  the  regu¬ 
lar,  and  irregular  descendants  of  the:  Portuguese,  and  Dutch,  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Cochin :  and  secondly,  those  of  tkejKOftverted  slave  popula¬ 
tion.  Every  caste  and  creed,  in  other  timed,  (mid  the  Moplahs  in 
the  present  day)  purchased  women  and  children,  and  converted  thorn 
to  their  faith,  this  class,  if  Christians,  dress  as  Eurasians,  but  arc 
far  inferior  to  the  first. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  costumes,  from  the  fully  dressed 
native,  who  is  clothed  merely _from  the  waist  downwards,  (the  upper 
half  of  the  body  being  provided  for  by  a  sacred  string,  and  a  little 
paint,  or  ashes,)  to  urchins  with  no  clothing  at  all,  or  merely  a  bit  of 
string.  During  the  rainy  months,  the  most  frequented  streeJ^jjavo 


a  strange  appearance,  as  every  native  carries  an  umbrella,  composed 
of -leaves  of  the  palm  tree,  mostly  tarred.  The.  pandalls,  (bamboo 
mats  nailed  on  to  square  wooden  .frames,!  over  the  windows  also 
look  curious.  '■  • 

That  portion  of  Cochin,  wliicli  has  the  most  Oriental- appearance, 
is  the  bazaar  along  the  side  of  the  backwater,  and  although  it  is : 
rather  too  fragrant  to  be  pleasant,  still  it  is  curious  enough  ^  to . 
repay  a  stranger  for  the  trouble  of  visiting  it.  The  backwater  lies.  , 
along  the  left  hand  side,  divided  from  the  road,  by  a-  few  mer¬ 
cantile,  timber,  and  building  yards.  On  the  right  are  shops,  where 
their  owners  are  seated  cross  legged,  ready  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  customers.  The  calico  merchant  has  handkerchiefs  of 
all  colours  for  sale  :  next  is  a  crocker.y  .sliop,  where. commou  bright 
coloured  European  ware,  is  seen,  standing  by.  the  Side  -of  bowls  and 
scent  bottles  from  China,  and  -wooden-  spoons  fronii  :^.den :  a  little 
farther  on,  are  several  carpenters  shops,  where  niuneroiis  brass  bound 
boxes,  are  exposed  forgale,  Vailed  bkekwood, -  although  not  really  so, 
but  only  the  rough  jungle  wood,  Voorm  Slusradoo  ilr.l.  which  is 
of  mud  t  tlm  smile  colour.  /  "  .  t  , 

When  the  ground  near  the  Mutsencherry  bridge  was  let  for  yards/ 
the  inhabitants  of  the  2face  remonstrated,  alleging  that  during  the 
time  of  both  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  it  .  was  never  enclosed. :  but 
kept  as  a  spot,  for  deposi/ing  timber,  ready  for  those  who- were  build.- 
ing  vessels,  as  iveE  as  -ftp  petty  merchants,  and  duty  was  levied  on 
the  timber,  and  rent  oil  the  spot,  -whilst  the  vessel  -was  being  built.  : 

On  reaching  the  Muttqichcrry  bridge,  which  crosses  a  sluggish  canal, 
of  extremely  dirty  watir,. boats  are  generally  seen. in  the  afternoon, 
bringing. in  fish,  oysters,  &jid  vegetables  for  sale.-  On  its  further  side 
the  bazaar  may  be  said,  really  to  commence.  Oil  the  left  hand  stands, 
first  a  Police  Office,  and  then  the  .British  -  Custom’s-  .house,  with 
these  exceptions,  shops  are  seen  on  either  side  of  a  narrow  street, 
and  before  many  of  them,  the  salesman  is  seated  oil  the  ground,  with 
his  merchandize  spread  out  around  him.  Here  is  the  fruiterer,  with 
.piles- -of  pumpkins,-  bandikyes,  pine-apples,  guavas,  .chillies,  and. 
other  vegetable  productions;  whilst  next  door,  there  are  live  mon¬ 
keys,  of  both  black,:  and  brown  varieties,  a  mongoose  or  two,  with. 
pamW^.oris,  mynahs,  and  pigeons.  Again  there  is  an  herbalist’s, 
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•whore  the  votaries  of  native  drugs,  procure  the  necessary  ingredients 
the  smoker  his  tobacco,  the  opium  cater  his  accustomed  stimulus, 
the  bluing  consumer  the  dose  which  gives  him  such  delicious, 
reveries,  and  the  betel  cheiver  the  leaf  wherein  he  wraps  pieces  of 
clnmam,  with:  the  nut  of  the  Arcca  palm,  which  when  iu  his  mouth 
turns  the  saliva  red,  and  leads  the  uninitiated  European  to  labour  . 
Under  the  impression  that  the  surrounding  natives  are  constantly 
expectorating  blood.  Another  shop  is  piled  with  chatties  made  of 
baked  red  clay,  and  fire  ovens  of  the;  same  materials,  most  of  which 
are  manufactured  near.  Alwaye.  The  petty  Hawker  seated  by  tho 
side  of  the  street,  is  loudly  proclaiming  the  praises  of  his  wares.  On 
cumt)lies  si)feficl. upon  the  ground  before  him,  are  strings  of  Brali- 
manee  heads,  true  and  false  tortoise-shell  combs,  and  ’coxes,  brass  or 
silver  boxes  in  which  to  carry  little  coins,  small  looking  glasses, 
bright  beads,  knives  in  red  leather  sheaves-  English  scissors,  vasty 
^nails,:  screws,  common . padlocks?  &e.  / 

"  The  noise  is  very  great,  but  this  is  no  Criterion  of  the  amount  of 
'business  transacted,  as  the  rich  (maHvJfiakes  hs  much  commotion 
about  a  poothen  (10  pie)  as  if  his\existei*ctrdepended  on  its  being 
saved,  and  here  the  poor  man,  obtains>his\laily  supply  of  food,  and 
his  clothing.  All  complain  of  their  extreme  poverty,  whilst  each  endea¬ 
vours,  to  ovcr-reacli his  neighbour.  About  hiilf  a  mile  beyond,  leaving 
the  Arab  and  the  Hindu,  the  Christian  und^thp/-  Jew,  jostling  each 
other,  the  stranger  reaches  a  wide  space,  vhege  on  the  right  hand 
side,  is  a  range  of  quiet  looking  shops,  the  verandahs  .of  which  are 
raised  a  little  higher  than  usual,  and  here  tk*  din  of  the  tin-man’s, 
and  copper-smith's  hammers,  are  almost  deafening :  this  is  the  gold¬ 
smith's  quarter,  and  here,  a  combination  ofy^uttans,  money  venders, 
and  jewellers,  reside:,  men  who  although  flesirous  of  leading  their 
customers'- to.  suppose  them  so  poor,  that  an  anna  more  or  less  is  of 
vital  importance  to  their  existence,  have  .in  reality  within  their 
dwellings,  hoards  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  precious 
stones.  Here  the  numismatic  collector,  may  frequently  obtain  rare, 
and  valuable  coins.  This  road  continues  past  a  white  Roman 
Catholic  Chapel,  edged  with  -black,  and  a  little  .further  on,: -reaches, 
the  Rajah’s  palace,  and  Jew’s  town. 

Reverting  to  the  town,  of  Cochin  in  the  centre  street  of  * 
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or  in  the  fort  bazaar,  which  passes  directly  S.  E.  of  the  flog  staff 
tower,  are. -two  or  three  Inns,  which  .are  made  use  of  by  sailors  and 
others,  but  they  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  Hotels.  Here  iilso  are 
the  best  shops,,  for  obtaimning  European  articles :  whilst'  those  who 
fire  fond  of  animals,  may  procure  a  parrot,  a  monkey,  hr  a  mynah, 
Yypecn  is  ort  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,,  aiid  but  little1  is  to 
be  seen  there,  with  the  exception  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  de¬ 
dicated  to  “  Our  Lady  of  Hope,”  and  erected  in  1005  or  166G.'5  Its 
method  of  Church' Government,  during  the  last  few  years,  has  unv 
fortunately  given  rise  to  many  dissensions,  .  Most  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  wishing  that  the  rules  in  force,  from  its  erection  to  the  presen? 
time,  should  remain  intact :  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  the  Bishop  of  / 
Yerapoly,  is  anxious  to  institute,  certain  reforms,  which,  are  not  -  " 
quite  approved' of  by  the  congregation.  The  Church  is.  still  said  to  . 
contain,  the  screen  froni\that  of  the  Franciscans,  which  the  Dutch, 
permitted  the  Roman  Catholics  .to  remove,  ■■ 

The  river  half  a  mile,  i&  length,  whieh.:  divides  Cochin  ffom:Yy-  ^' 
peen,  has  been  allude®  to.  \  The  Dfcci’itc  wall, -built  sby'f^itateii,'' 
.along  its  southern  bank,  fell  do^ri  in.  1821,  owing  partly  to  the 
inferior  materials  of  whi/h  it  v^as  constructed,  and  .partly  to  the 
setting  in  of  the  cufrent,  in  thhfc  direction  :  but;  in  1843,  it  again 
turned  against  the  Yjpeeh  side  of  the  river,  and  between  those  two  ■ 
periods,  many  fruitless  ijffforts  were  made  to  preserve  its  banks,  only 
resulting  in  -the  walk  being  undermined  by  the  sea,  whilst -  wood 
was  rendered,  useless,  B»r  the  ravages  of  the .  wood  boring  insects.. 
Again,  -the  set  of  the  riper  altered  to  the  Cochin  side,  but  owing  to 
the  laterite  rock' allude^  to,  as  existing  onthe  site  of  the  late  Dutch 
Governor's  house,  the  ^awn  of  Cochin  is  pretty  well  ..'protected. 
Again,  in  1857,  the  gea  w'.whed  away  a  breadth  of  land,  of  batweaiv 
00  and  100  feet,  leaving  Vypeeri  2,500  feet  wide, phut  after  the  'ter¬ 
mination  of  the  monsoon,  the  sea  receded  nearly  200  feet  :  but  the 
next  year,  it  again  encroached,  and  has  Continued  to  do  so,  every  mon¬ 
soon  :  but  it  generally  recedes,  in  the  subsequent  .fine  weather.  Some 
years  since,  probably  about  1847,  the  seawashed'  .hp  to  the  benches, 
situated,  on  a  part  of  the  S.  W.  comer  of:  the  old  rampart,  but 
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subsequently  retired  to  its  original  limits.  It  is  improbable,  that 
any  engineering,  (unless  at  an  enormous  expense)  would  effectually 
preserve 'the  banks*  The  same  difficulty  was  once  found  to  exist, 
on  the  Ponany  river,  and  a  reward  was  even  paid  by  Government, 
to  a  fortunate  Engineer,  who  at  the  commencement  of  his  work, 
was  assisted  by  the  current  diverting  in  its  course,  he  consequently 
obtained  the  credit  of  having  saved  the  bank ;  but  either  before 
the  money  was  paid,  or  immediately  subsequently,  the  current  re¬ 
turned  to  its  old  course,  and  the  erection  was  at  once  undermined 
and  destroyed.  ;  '  ■: 

Near  the. bank  of  the  river,  is  the  Traveller’s  bungalow,  in  wliich 
travellers  can  rest  for  two  days  at;  a  time,  one  formerly  existed 
over  the  river,  but  it  lias  been  obliged  to  be  pulled  down  as  insecure, 

The  Dutch  kept  up.  an  Hotel,  situated ;  where  the  Protestant 
schools  now  stand,  which  was  annually  put  up  to  auction,  when  the 
landlord  covenanted  to  supply  travellers  at/  a  fixed  rate.  This  was 
'continued  under  the  British,  until  1811,  j4zhen  the  house  had  be¬ 
come  rather  ruinous,  and  the  Hotgl-keepy-  complained,  that  his  ex¬ 
penses  were  not  re-iinbursed,  or  basjely  so.  and  it  was  consequently 
discontinued.  \  \ 

A  number  of  beggars,  flock  into  the  town  on  Fridays  and  Satur¬ 
days,  but  more  especially  on  the  latter  day, f  and.  are  accustomed  to 
receive  weekly 'alms,  from  various  benevolent  unhabitants.  It  is  cu¬ 
rious  that  these  are  the  two  days,  held  by  HiMus,  as  most  fortunate 
■for  Begging,  and  set  apart  for  such,  in  manwparts  of  India.  The 
Drrtch  authorities  originated  this  custom  in  Qbchin,  as  on  those  days 
they  permitted  beggars  to  enter  the  fort,  andiou.no  others. 

Cochin  is  pretty  well  supplied  with  articles#jf  food,  but  there  is  no 
doubt,  that  the  prices  have  very  much  risem#f  ISte  years :  this  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  mark  of  the  prosperous  state- of  the  place,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  no  doubt  is  sb,  but  not  entirely.  The.doing  away  of  the  price 
lists,  by  which  those  who  chose  to  sell  articles  at  a  certain  rate,  could 
do  so,  has  been  a  most  series  loss  to  Europeans,  especially  to  those 
whose  pay  has  not  increased,  in  proportion  to  the  increased  cost  of 
living.  There  is  now  iu>  competition,  but  a  large  amount  of  combi¬ 
nation,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  prices  of  all  articles. 


*  From  the  Official  Records  in  Cochin  Cuteherry  1 
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FISH.  AND  BU-TCHEE’s.  MEAT, 


The  drinking  water  here,  has  been  said  to  cause  the  frightful 
disease,  known  as  elephantiasis,  from  which  pea-sons’  legs,  become 
sometimes  as  much  as  21  inches  in  circumference,  or  even  more. 
The  Portuguese  consequently  obtained  water  from  Alwaye,  and  this 
was  believed  to  decrease  the  risk  of  incurring  the  complaint.  The 
Dutch. continued  this  plan,  and  supplied  all  their  servants,  gratu¬ 
itously,  but  charged  other  persons,  £  of  a  rupee  for  a  six  gallon  cask, 
delivered  at  their  doors.  The  English  also,  followed  the  same  cus¬ 
tom,  but  gave  it  gratuitously  to  almost  every  one :  until  the  Military 
were  removed,  when  they  discontinued  the.  supply.-  . 

Beef  is  rarely  procurable,  and  even  then  is  not  very  good.  In 
the  time  of  the  Dutch,  there  was  a  licensed  butcher  in  Cochin, 
who  paid  for  being  allowed  to  supply  the  town  with  meat 
at  a  certain  price,  he  was  permitted  to  kill  beef  a  but  there  was  also 
a  regular  beef  butcher,  and  the  sum* paid  by  him.  for  his  license, 
was  set  apart,  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Lepers  in  the-Lazar- 
retto,  at  Palliport;  and  the,  support  of  that  establishment.  The  mut¬ 
ton  is  pretty  good,  the  sheflp  are  brought,  from  Coimbatore,,  and  Pal- 
ghaut,  as  this  climate  doesmoTwset.  them  :  goats  thrive  well :  pork 
is  easily  procurable,  but  u/uess  properly  fed  under  European  supervi¬ 
sion  is  very  unwholesome  •.•'whilst  poultry  is  plentiful,  and-  cheap. 
Pish  caij  be  obtain®!  aMhe  year  round,  of  a  fair  quality,  and  appear: 
rather  superior,  during/  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  than  at  other  periods. 
Oysters  abound,  as  ds^ifLso  prawns, land  crabs,  it  is  however  advisa¬ 
ble,' to '.abstain  from  tfc/n  in  October,  and  the  two  following  months, 
as  at  that  period  they  are  frequently  prejudicial  to  health  :  bread  is 
excellent,  and  vegetable^  are  usually  abundant. 
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CHRISTIANITY  IN  MALABAR. 

Early  Christians  in  Malabar- — St.  Thomaa’s  arrival — Early  Ecclesiastics— State 
in  which  Portuguese  found  the  Syrian  Churali — Xavier — Menezes — Synod, 
of  Clamper-— Jesuits  announce  themselves  as- Western  Brahmans,  and  forge 
fifth  Voda— Carmelites  sent  to  Malabar— Dutch  arrive— European  Catholic  • 
Priests  ordered  to  leave— Dutch  try  to  dispose  of  congregations  to  Portuguese 
to  permit.  Caimcliies^to  return— English  East  India  Company 
s  make  first  attegLO  -  .**  ,J  ’  *e  Mi^v-crui'S  f/!  India — Trial  to 

Syrian  ,  Ch&>^ . 'v"' -device  «^|ilisp;d.«  inurcase-r  Syrian 

k‘  ~  of  viMgs— y  of  Pip'll  -ri  — Lef  u>  ;ie»— E > 

lw£t*^iiv&k4et>^'Pi I  <*  Alia. ion—  <,V> 1  < 1  .  - 
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\h^^4YgtJi6]3feIlaM6i&  is,r 

j8>  admans, 
ng,  and  to  being 


persecutions  direct- 
refuge  in  more 
follow  the  practices  of 


oej'dor.tivr.  ■ 1  'i  ~l„?i,’ns.) 

A  knowledge  of  Oliristianil 
distant  quartercof  the  globi 
ed.  against  its  expouents,j0jScovered,  and 
congenial  climes,  wlicr#mt  cease  here, 
their  religion,  denied  them  in  their  native  lands.  It  may  also  have 
partly  arisen,  from  the  eastern  luxuries  imported  for  tW  use  of  the 
Homan  Citizens,  for  some  of  the  merchants  engaged  in  this  commerce, 
may  have  been  instrumental  in  the  diffusion  of  the  Christian  faith, 
ifr  It  is  not  improbable,  that  in  company  with  some' of*  these  Roman 
I  merchants,  St.  .Ttdi&as  the' '.apostle  visited  India,  and 


generally  given,  is  A.  D.  52.  It  appears  that  lie  erected  Chnrehes* 
in  Aden,  and  Socotra,  and  subsequently  proceeded  to  Hindustan  : 
although,  whether  lie  landed  on  the  western'  coast  at  Maliapore* 
or  CJranganore  near  Cochin,  or  at ;  Maliapore  near  Madras,  is  very 
problematical,  and  at  the  same  time  immaterial.  Jerome  in  the 
year  420^sp^iks,  of  the  Mission  of  St.  Thomas  to  India-  .as  a 
universally  .acknowledged-iast.  Wh^jm  th^  .ninth,  cmitury,  Alfred 
the  Great  sent  an  embassy  to  his  tomb,  in  .Hindustan-:  and  Marco 
Polb'wnting  about  1292,  mentions  this  tomb  as  then -in-  existence. 
Bakkeus  in  1662,  gives  an  account  of  a  stone  pillar  at  Quilon,  said 
.to  have  been  erected  by  St.  Ihomas;  at  the  present  time,  a  similar 
'pillar  stands  there,  and' is  stated  to  have  been. raised  by  the  same 
person.  It  is  highly  venerated,  by  the  Syrians^.  and  others.  '  - 
Governor  Jfoeits,  in  his  memorial,  states,  that  “.the  prevalent  be- 
|  “  lief  is, .-that  St.  Thom4 -after  labouring. on  the;' Coromandel  coasty. 

J  “  went  to  Oranganore,  arm  converted  many :  and  also  at  Maliancara, ' 
“  (near  falliport,)  Cotteeay,  Hemdim,  Gcklcomungalum,  Ternetta, 

“  'aad  Tiroewangotta,  ■  (probably  3teiyaooc»»)/  built  some .  Churches, 

;  “  ordained  two- priests,  anc^en  returned  ti>  the  Coronjandel  coast.” 

;  The  tradition  amongst  thCSyrians  ip,  that  Sfc  Thomas  built  seven 
Churches .  in  MqlsMu^ra.,  one  at  Palloor  near  Chowgliaut,  still  in 
existence :  another^^^aiiganore,  how  destroyed:  a  third  at  Cotta- 
!  hareel,  or  Paroor  stillWandiug :  as  ate  also  those  at  Cocamungalum  or 
southern  Paliapuram :  at  Quiloimj’and  at  Narauum :  whilst  the 
;  seventh  at  Sbazaloo,  uyjRhe  famous  Oho wri  -Mahay  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  wild  elephai^W 

St.  Thomas  is  belier^^tjjBavmj^ade  many  .-converts,  -especially: 
the  son  of  a  native  of \  Wnore,  whom  he  ordained  a 

Deacon.  -  ..Subsequently  ;f.  \ye  met  with  an  accidental 

death  at  St.  Tliomas’s  :  M  :  •  •.  '  of  Me  peacocks, 

now  called  St.  Thome,) ;  i  :  low  caste  man  shoot- 

j\.  ing  peacoci^s,  unfortuuat'oly  killed  the  Saint,  Mmco  Polo  mentions 
!  being  shown. this  spot  at  fee  Mount,  in  the  13th  century.  Even  up  to 


,  *  At  Cruzmilagri,  midway  between  Cochin  and ^  Ma.liajooi-a.ui,  is  the  spot 
ppmted  out  by^ocal  tradition,  as  that  where  St.  Thomas  landed.:  But  it  is. 

^r,  the  P  ortnguese  planted  the  cross  i.u  this  place,  m token  f  . 
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the  present -day,  persons  annually  perform  pilgrimages-  to  tibia- place, 
kiss.  the  spot  "where-  lie  was  .  slain,  deposit  tlieir  offerings,  and  repeat 
their  prayers  at  the- -Apmstle’s  grave,  other  legend  is,  that  he 
lived  in  a  place  where  there  were  two  cavesj  into  which  he  retired 
for  prayer  and  meditation.  One  clay  when  thus  engaged,  a  Bfeh- 
liiaii  thrust  a- spear  through  the  orifice  which  admitted  the  light,  and 
inflicted  a  mortal  wound,  the  head  of  the  spear  breakiiig  off  into  the 
Apostle’s  body.  JEe  just  managed  to  crawl  into  the  inner  cave, 
where  he  died  embracing  a  stone  cross.  His  Disciples  subsequently- 
found  his  body,  and  removed  it  for  interment  to  a  Church  which  lie 
liad  raised*:  -Another- legend  states,  that  St.  Thomas  and  Thad- 
di-.-xs,  parsed  at  Ecles-sa,  when  the  former  accompanied  a  party  of 
merciiiint^  first  to  Socotra,  and  from  thence  to  Western  India,,  where 
whilst.lie  was  paying  his  respects  to  the  .  King  of  the  place,  a  native 
struck  liihi  without "  any  provocation  :  but,  this  man  subsequently- 
going  to  draw  water .  from  a  tank,  had  his  hand  bitten  off .  by  a  ti ger. 
He  immediately  ran  back  to  the  palace,  jo  tell  his  misfortune,  but 
was  followed  by  a  clog,  carrying  the  Iminjl  in  Ms  mouth.  St.  Thomas 
was  still  in  idle- royal  presence,  afid-famg.tlie.'  sphered  member,  re¬ 
placed  it  in  its  proper  positi^:  fjriieripm remained  so  .firmly- fixed, 
that  even  tire  mark  Of  the  j<jp.'  was  quite'iiiipercepMble.  Tim  Apostle 
is  stated  subsequently  to  haye  ,'gmie,  first  to  Calicut,  then  to  China, 
and  returning  from  thence  throuMi  Thibet  into  India,  to  have  ended 


liis.:dsya-.atoSlaliapore'near  Madras.. 

It  is  ve|e#  'probable,  that  tli  esc  co 
St.  Thom^pl^^Lans,  ns  they  are  co: 
others  from  ;8iaaaj  who  had  heard  of 


''*  'P<^fe-Hfatori>0g^J)  ILiTTIW,  g  ,l‘^s<*',e  was  being  cleaned 
out,  the  old  tfone  croga  was-  diacovlred,  and-on%“a^.dari  «A^Aava«m.- 
Wing  blood.rMiraol6s  ^not  cease  here,  for  in  »5l>  it.  is  stated,  toatwhentha 
oratory  wa^1  this  stone  *he 

priest  was  the&ospel,  it  commenced  imd  slnnmg,  then 

perspiredw^  resmned,iiis  oi*%inal  grey  coloiMflBk&tt  the  spojg0?  blood.came 
;  put  c^ear4r  years  later,  cross,  were 

.  tra^d  by  a  Brahmh^nto- Ashorfc  hia  CoaIer^ 

•with,  an  Zik-  .JS?-0*  -  bAI-v-.fc  certain  Kings 
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century,'  Egyptian  mariners  Carried  tidings  to  Alexandria,  of  the 
Christians  residing  in  Malabar,  who  traced  their  paternity  in  Syria 
to  St.  Paul,  ancl  owned  the/Supremacy  of  the  Patriarch  of  Babylon. 
Thei-efore  they  must  have  been  here,  at  least  one  hundred  years  prior 
to  fee  doctrines  of  bl’estorius.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that: 
/the  Jews  who  came  to  Malabar,  divided  themselves  into  two  parties, 
one -of  winch  became  Christians,  and  the  other  retained  their  ancient 
faith.^  JTearly  every  account  maitians  Crangaiiore,  as  being  the 
central  place  from  whence  both  the  Jews  and  Syrians  spread.  The 
rMahomedan  author  Ferishta,-in  his  general  history  of  India,  says,  • 
."  formerly  before  the  rise  of  the  religion  of  Islam ,  a  company  of 
f“  Jetos  and  Christians,  came  by  sea  into  the  country-  of  Malabar,  and 
j  “  settled  as  merchants.  They  continued  to  reside  there,  until  the 
“  rise  of  the  Mussulman  religion.”  1  - 

It  has  been  asserted,  that.  Cheramal  Permaul,  ’(whose  rule  ceased.' 
A.  D.  378,)  gave  these  sects  extensive  privileges,-  and  a  charter  eii- 


^^^^^^lail^  triaiigular:  headed  characters,  in 
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After  a  time,  as  tlie  power  of  these  early  Christians  increased, 
they  were  able,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  their  heathen  rulers,  and  to 
raise  a  Chief  of  their  own  sect  and  creed.  This  line  was  continued, 
until  one  of  their  sovereigns  being  childless,  adopted  the  son  of  the 
jKing  of  ,  Biamper  as  his  successor :  which  prince  subordinate 
to  the  Rajah  of.  Cochin,  the  Syrians  again  fell  under  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Hindus.:  :  It  may  well  be  said  of  them,  that  as  soon  as  they 
obtained  political  power,  their  influence  began  to  deteriorate. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century,  at  the  council  o: 
Kice,  one  of  the  names  subscribed  is  “Johannes,” 

Tenia,  and;  the- Great  Indies.  Thirty  years  si 
sius  invested,  one  Fnunaiitir.s,  a  Syrian  by  1 
authority,  in  Smith  India,  where  lie  proceeded  v 
and  became  a  martyr.  One  of  Ms  relations  v 
Secretary,  and  the  other,  cup  bearer,  to  a  Nativy 
death,  they  undertook  the  education  of  Ms  si 
:  erected  a  Church,  and  one  of  them  w 
sius,  .The  ophilus  the  famous  i 
A.B.  350.  _ 

Cosmas  states,  that  i: 
bar.  and  Ceylon,  the  Bishops' 

■were  consecrated ;  the  doct 
Nestoriaps,*  for  the  Primal 
-the  Hestorian .  Patruua1 
liran  oOToSiy^^gfarecl  that  t 
were  in  a  declining  state, f*  owl 


mrary,  at  the  council  ox 
annes,”  Metropolitan  of 
•s  subsequently,  Athanaj 
y  bh'tli,  with  erpnmfr 
ided  with 
;  was  sub^pl^^ 


*  The  term,  irttfotimu, '  is  -  thirivud  fr' 

,,  Bishop;  of  Co^tantinople,  A.  IX  42i,.  .  fa 

m  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  that  a.  v/oiSft*.'  ;er  u». 

tions,  the  persons  and  the  natures;  Wlucii  hrf'topa,  am&M, 

X  During  the  seventh  century;  theMopbvhs  o  massed  t, 
retired  from  the  Northern  portious  of  MikStbar,  tto  the  eoohiii 
mg  a  head  man  or  ting.  guWuentiy  ^ng.twiaaopti,!;,  a 
ruled  over  them  in  temporal  inters  r-When  .^c  Pertliimesf- r  i 
named  Bdiarte,  Rajah  of  Diamp^.  and  Wa»  |p&d  to  ptoi 
Hindus  or  Mahomedans,  but  being  bift&rupMfe  applied  to  :h 
pecuniary  assistance.  The  ChristbJS*W^  divided  into 
Northern  ox  Samoiiu’s  party,  deu 


.ueoisms  aiuuve  nr  isdu." 
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of  Persia,  stating  tliafras  lie  now  refused  to  acknowledge  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Seleucia,  the  succession  of  Priest-hood  had  been  cut  off  from 
India.  Belying  upon  Apostolic  succession  direct  from  St,  Thomas, 
the  Primate  of  -Persia,  now  considered  the  authority  of  the  Patriarch, 
of  Seleucia,  :'"".iecessary  :  thus  they  continued,  until ’A.D,  780, 
when  the  Persian  party,  again  submitted  to  Seleueia,-  and  Chiisti- 
auity  fiuurislied  up  to  the  year  920. 

About  A.D.  696,  according  to  one  authority,  ’a  Bishop  of  the  . 
Church  of  the  Jacobites’"  arrived  in  India,  from  Alexandria  :  others 
~  again  have  argued,  that  this  sect  nem- came  until  A.D.  1003,  after 
’■e  Dutch  took  Cochin.  From  this  period,  most  of  the  prelates  of 
‘'-hiyala  Church,  have  considered  themselves  as  dependent  upon 
Mtioch.  Towards  the  close  <^th^^h%;cento^^li6iua3 
W  sonte  to  'have  Feeh  a  wealthy  Armenian  merchant, 
ut  whoever  he  may  have  been  lie  appears  to  have 
over  the  Syrians,  who,  under  his  protectorate 
■eel  down' along  the  sea  coasts.  Moms  says, 

^  ''^Tlukias  was  that  Bishop,  ,  whom  the . 
v  out  about  A.D.  800  to  India, 
the  cloisters  at  Beth-Ahmisl 
o  of  Mount  Lebanon, :  who 
scripts  state,  that  Mar  Sa- 
hjjlau,  A.D,  &29;. >nd:  ob- 


*tion  of  Malayiila :  and  the  Southern  or 
yeciimt,  ■wliielvineluded  the  Princes  and  . 
tfiiy  if,  division.  lias  been  erroneously  coiiai- 

jsear  •  ofttVlegitimate  anti  illegitimate  offspring  ■■ 
e<l  *i"  .we  po.-ssusseatwo  wives,  one  a  Kairckee,  tlio 
olfspru  g  of  tlie  former  settling  in  North,  tiiose  of  tho 
j.nbiir.  A  i  third  tradition  ie,  that  all  the  Syrians  are  de- 
i  distinct  families,  Who  at  different  times,  settled  in  various 
alabar  Coast. 

i  Jacobite,  is  said  go  have  beeiriderived,  from  Jacob  of  Uraka, 
■'./  nnoivu  as  Edessa,  or  Gallirho^)  who.  A;  D.  656,  was- consecrated, 

^  Phuyp  oi  J raha,  the  Metropolis  oi^^or^oene,  now  called  Ourfa,  near  the  11  u- 
phrgj^s^Ae  restored  the  Syriac  h-.ngnage  to  it3  original  purity.  Hia  doctrines 
r  Wiir  .-^c.iere  was  but  yiie.wfi  l  >r  operai^Ubj^u the  im  mjures  of  Christ.  ; 
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,,  TJje  Princes  of  Malabar,  treated  their Native.. Christian  subjects,  ^ 
l'  well.*  They  were  given  equal,  or  superior  rant  with  the  -Naira,  and  E 
allowed  to  be  governed  by  those  of  their  own  sect,  in  both  .temporal  |I 
:  and  spiritual  matters.  Their  first  ting,  is  said  to  have  been  a  convert 
from- Hinduism.  Prosperous  times,  injured  this  Church,  and  its  pres¬ 
tige  began  to  decline  from  "he  tenth  century,  when  they  first  had  a 
.  ting  to  rule  ovcrVaem,  their  royal  authority  passed  into  the  hands  . 
of  the  heathen  prince  of  .  fHamDej^nuHhe  Portuguese  found  them 


n  reality,  governed  by  th& 

“  In  1500,”  says  Gapmior 
11  this  coast,  name'cPffiar  Mardh 
“  Thomas.  *  *  In  1504,  tv 

“  Patriarch,  of  the  arrival  of  the  Pi 
“  came,  about  A.I).  1550,  another . 

Moens  also  observes,  “  there  must  1 
:  “  this  coast,  long  before  the  arrival  o 
“  known,  that  tfeeie  vras  a.;  Rumis^i  prie1-' 
“  Tanna,  mudSalsette,  -but  the  d^°  ,"li 


•  Syrian  Bishops  came  to 
,y,  Mar  'Jacob,  and  Mar 
■  wrote,  and  informed  the 
>  in  Malabar :  after  these, 
*>med  Mar  Abraham.” 
Roman  Catholics  on 
the  Portuguese,  for  it  is  well 
Pre  Jordan  at 
•  V  Also,  in  A.D. 

“  1320,  there  were  hi  Persia  four’4  ‘hanciscasa,  r  ained  Fre,  Thomas 
“  de  Tolentino,  Fre  Jacomo  de  Padua  he  Demetri.no  and  Fre  Pedro.  • 
:  “  Doubtless,  Yasca  de  Gama  brought  ->ui-  many  Priests,  as  it  is  well 
“  known,  no  Portuguese  vessel  starteJl  "A  tifu  i  ’nch  more  so  for  a 
“  long  voyage, '  without  having  clergy  boairt.-'  -is  early  as  1503, 
Father  at  Qujloh;-.;.  ■  . 

When  Cabral  came  to  India,  in  15f0,  he  took  avay  with  him  to 
Portugal,  two  brothers,  who  subsetpi1  'vl'  Europe,  gave  ana 


.  count  of  their  sect  hi  India.  The  Cl 
when  Vasca  de  Gama  was  at  Coehi 
*  ing  the  sceptre  of  their  last  monart 
with;  the  Portuguese  king,  to  beco 
1  it  was  the  custom  of  the  country, 
rule  them  in  both  temporal  and  spi 
of  being  much  oppressed  by  the  N; 
resided  on  Pagoda  lands,  were  coj 
rivals  of  the  Heathen  Deities  of  tin 
On  enquiries  being  instituted 
■  that  tlieir  ''"fie  and  prayers  w' 


aganore,  in  1502, 
deputation,  bear- 
iim  to  intercede 
ud  protector,  as  _ 
|gct,  should 
(Jained  - 
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unknown  tongue ;  that  they  practised  Hindu  rites  of  purification;, 
attended  Hindu  feasts*  used  charms,  consulted  fortune  tellers,  end 
,  submitted  to  ordeals..-  Prayers  to- the  Saints,  and  those  for  the  dead; 
were  customary,  whilst  they  are  said  to  have  bad  monasteries.  Of 
Rome  they-had' never  heard;  her  liturgies  were,  not  employed  in  their. 
Churches,  and  transubstantiation  was  unrecognized., 

At  the  head  of  the  Syrian  church  was  a  Metropolitan,  the  inferior 
clergy  were  termed  Catanarsyhanvere  divided  into  two  grades,  tlia 


senior  corresponding  to 
cons.  Besides  these,-  thf 
were  permitted  to- hold: 
wives  took  precedence-  hi 
round  their,  necks  a  golder 
by  the  Prince  of  Diamf^ 
were  subject  in  civil; 


^ghilst  the  inferior  were  dea- . 
01  doctors;.  Clergy 
jes,  also- to  marry,  .whilst  their 
oh,  and  were  known  by  wearing 
•Though  governed  in  temporal  cases 
die  control  oi  the  Cochin  Rajah,  they 
nd  moral  matters,!  to  .  tlieir.  Bishop  of 
:  Augamale,  MetropolitSyof  Inc  ^  T1,fty  paid-  a  certain  tribute,  and 
Autd  onsome  speeified.oecasionsj. .  t0  ^ a. nnmher>of  teoops,. armed, 
htid  properly  equipped;,  into  the  .  . 

All  these  Christians.,  says,  Zy'  .  tt  winch  period  Vasca 

“  de  Gama  came  a  second  tim;  i0.Maiabar>  were:  Nestorians,  Some 
of  them,  denied  the  Brani  qf  .CMstj  aad  could  not  endure 
"  images,  but  on  the. other  ha;  ,,j  they  showed  a  greater  rcvereuce  for 
the  holy  cross.  They  had-r  iQ  ottoSr-sacraments,  than  baptism,  the; 
■“  the  -conseci  ,atiott4of  Priests,;..  They,  believed  that 

the  souls  of  the  justy were  n  'ot  adlBitted  toto  the  presence  of  God, 
;;  before  the  final  judgnent,  an  £  ^il-  that  period;  they  were  to 
remain  m  em  ^  |ey  empi(  ^  ^  kind  of  baptism  quite  different 
from,  ours,  (the.  Homan  Cat,  b<)liey.  ^ their  Priests  all  practised 
^simony,  as  they  dispensed-  ^ 

sacraments,  merely  for  money. 
‘t:\t'T1T0  ^  °P°°r  people  were  ;.  not  baptized;.  Because. .  they  were  not 
able  toyiag,*  -fees.  -.The  sa  erificft  of  tke  masSy:  was;  established 
aijamer  of  th  yjlestorians.  The  wine  which  they 
(arrack):  the  host  consisted  oi  some 
,n  salt  and!  oil :.  and-  it  was  always  let 
lie  altar,  when  the  .priest  was  to  bless  it. 
“''•-hut  no  person  was  obliged  to  attend 
''•^inght  eat  flesh,  on  .‘Wednesdays 


In  Sunda, 


and  Fridays  they  a  ffsh  or  herbs:  on  Shrove  Sundays,  there  was 
“  a  general,  fast.  The.  '  oly  -water,  the  preparation  of  which  was*left 
f‘  to  the  Sacristan,  coni  id.  of  common  river  Water,  in  which  a  few 
■“  particles  of  earth,  cbroi  from  the  grave  of  St.  Thomas,  at  Malia- 
“  poram,  were  dissolved.  ’heir  .'festival 'days. began  tbe  preceding 
evening,  and  ended  tow  :  evening  the  day  following.  During 
“  that  time,  the  sliops  w  -hut,  ,and  all  labour  ceased.  Their 
“  Priests  were  accustomed  tt,  -Toy  excommunication,  known  under 
"  the  name  of  Maharoft,  and  ’1  is  very  severe  against,  offenders.” 

The  Syrians  were  much:  esti  the  greater  the  number  of  them, , 
a  Native,  prince  had  in  his  ;&on§Sipns,  the  more  he  was  feared  by  his 
neighbours,  as 'they  were  said  #  be  .  very  faithful  and  trust-worthy. 
The  men  always  went  about  afed,  and  were  well  trained  in  the  use 
of  weapons,'  their" education  bei^g  carried  on  in  this  science,  from 
their  8th  to  their  25  th  year.  Thty  were  the  natural  protectors  of 


the  silver-smiths,  brass-founders,  cfVpynters,  and  smiths.  They 
•  when  any  infringemen'  we:e  made  upon  their 


:  or  one  of  them  was  subject  to  insult-.  Atlow  caste  man  w%ib 
a  Christian,  incurred  the  punishment  of  immediate  Jkeath,  or 
empted  from  this,  he  was  obliged  to  carry  a>gold  or  silver  hand 
cording  to  the  rank  of  the  affronted  person,)  to  .the  Ghurch,  and  the®) 
offer  it  up"  as  a  propitiation;  In  those  days,  Chjristiansjieyer 
Sudra^j^r&yenjt,!^™-.  Any  of  these  casSs,  who  refused 
knowledge  their  precedence,  they  were  empowered  to  slay  forthwifiR 
©nly  Brahmans  -aud  Syrians,  (besides  Jew#  might  have  coveted 
porches  before  their  doors,  tod  travel  on  erephants,  (a  distinction  ' 
otherwise  accorded  to  the  Royal  heirs, )  whils»hey  might  sit  in  the 
King’s  presence,  even  on  the  same  carpet,  a  s  |bol  of  an  Ambassador. 

In  the  year  1517,  some  Portuguese-hu  *  d  at  Maliapore,  near 
Madras,  where  they  found  several  ©hristiar  lapels,  and  a  Moor 
informed  them,  that  he  had  been  njjraeralously  cured  of  blindness, 
by  visiting  this-  holy  place.  Herefhe  stated,/his  ancestors  h|id  been 
accustomed  to  burn  a  Ij^itihotone  of  the"  Chapels,  traditionally 
asserted  to  have  been Greeted  by  St:  Tkomas,whnse  body  was  believ¬ 
ed  to  lie  within  together  with  -those  of  ^o  of  his  disciples,  and  a 
converted  Hindu  king.  An  investigation  was  then  eommenced^and 
op.  digging  near  the  wall,  a  stone  discovered,  which  the  PoFv,g'-'*se 
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translated  as  follows  “  When  St.  Thomas  tilt  this  Church,  the 
“  king  ofMalfapore  gave  him  the  duties  i  all  merchandize  im- 
. «  ported,  which  was  one-tenth.”  :  Going  per,  they  reported  the 
discovery  of  the  body,  with  the  spear  ad  within  it  :  also  the 
remains  of  -his  disciples,  and  of  the  Na'  king,  they  observed  that 
the  bones  of  this  last  differed  from  se  of  the  former,  as  they 
were  not  so  white!  On  enquiry,'*’  ascertained,  that  when  St. 
Thomas  landed,  Maliapore  now  clc  the  sea,  was  twelve  leagues 
from  the  coast,  and  that  the  Sa1  d  predicted,  “  that  when  the 

sea  came  up  to  the  site  of  the  '  people  should  come  from  the 

.  “  west,  bringing  with  them,  the  religon  he  taught.”  ' 

Besides  these,  there  were  many  fliraeulous  legends  eiirrent,  one 
:  of  which  was  that  a  Brahman  sle^his  own  son,  and  charged  St. 

|  Thomas  with  the  murder,  but  the  S^int  raised  the  body -.to  life,  who 
I  forthwith  acccused  his  father  o'"  having  done  the  foul  deed.  On 


ither  occasion  it  was 
t  piece  of  timber  t 


ssestei.  when  St,  Thomas  required  a  cer- 

«to  his  chapel,  the;  combined 
phants,  was  insufficient  to  move 
f  it  with  both  hands,'  and  easily 
itination.  Russians  who  visited 
St  Thomas  -died  a  Martyr  in 
eqriently  transmitted  to  Edessa. 
ainst  the  Portuguese  and  Native 

Xavier  came  to  India,  he  was 
;rt  the  heathen  around  him,  and 
jjiiioeuLTOu.  jjj.o  UUU.UU.J  —  .. ^  noble  example  of  self-devotion, 
and  perfect  indifferent  regarding  bis  own  temporal  welfare,  when 
it  interfered  with  %  spiritual  advantage  of  others.  His  mind 


appears  to  have  be  wholly  ^grossed  by  religious  subjects,  and 
efforts  for  benefiting-  jhe  tfonli- of  his  fellow-men,  and  with  this 
view  he  attacked -viec^whereveiqdie  found ^it,  and  denounced  the 
immorality  and  religions  supineraSS"  m  Eta  countfymen,  in  indig¬ 
nant  tenns.  He  is  said  to  have  converted,  or  perhaps  more  proper¬ 
ly  speaking  baptized,  TftOjOOO  Natives,  and  .-certainly  it  would  bo 
ctifficult  to  find  one,  more  active,  untiring,  aftd  zer  lows-  in  Mission- 
ar^’kiwurs.  He  died  in  1552.  * 


FROM  BABYLON, 


MAE  ABRAHAM  ARRIVES 

About  this  period,  the  Inquisition  which  bad  previously  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  Gfba,  discovered  that  the  Syrian  Christians  were  here¬ 
tical  in  their  belief,  and  many  came  to  an  untimely  end  by  its  orders, 
Their  Priests  even  forsook  them,  to  scramble  for  the  many  tempting 
inducements  of.  power,  and  pecuniary'  rewards,  held  out  by  the  Por¬ 
tuguese,  to  lure  them  from  their  posts,  ■ . 

.  In  1545*  Albuquerque,.  Archbishop  of  Goa,  made  proselization  a 
State  policy,  and  compelled  his  soldiers  to  marry  Native  females, 
who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity, .  .  He  sent  a  Franciscan 
Priar  to  Cranganore,  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  before  long  erected' a 
College  at  the  same  place,  in  which  Syrian  youths  were  instructed 
in  the  .Latin  rites  and  le— »  '*gc.  But  when  thay  had  become  fitted 
to  enter  the  ministry,  tin  ’"'N^used  to  admit  the  Romish  form 
of  worship,  int^their  Cl  ^"‘N^md  College  was  erected  in 

1587,  for  their  "  -  -guage,  on  the  Vypeen  Is¬ 
land  at  Pallij  There  the  Syrian  costume 

.  ggs  allowed  Ac  ■  cheir.  rites  observed.  But 

still  tbTl^ffiaus  reftv.  ew  clergy  to  preach  in  thriy 

Churches,  in  which  cois0  .tlw_  ’lysupported  by  their,;^|w  . 

Bishop.- .  ,. 

It  now  became  evident,  xiiat  all  1  lea  -  ..  inverting  these  people, 
to  the  Romish  .  faith  jjjftst  W  give®-  uipi  or  uother  course,  pia^ad) 
either  of  force  or -stratagem  ;  txe  io^fner  wasi  adopted,  and  the 
Bishop  Mar  Joseph  was  made  a  prisoner,  ar^d  sent  to  Portugal,  from 
whence  it  was  intended  to  forward  him  to  ■(Fime  in  order  to  afford 
him  the  benefit  of  instruction  in  Church  mysteries. 

.,  But  Mar  Joseifli  was  as  great  an  adept  it  stratagem  as  his  cap- 
tors,  and  contrived  to  ingratiate  himself  much  with  the  Spanish 
Queen,  that  she  permitted;  him  to  return  to  Goa,  carrying  letters 
patent  from  her,  directing  the  Portuguese  toot  to  interfere  with  him, 
in  the  discharge  of  Ms  ministerial  functions,  'is  he  had  promised  to 
exert  himself  to  the.  utmost,  to  bring  his  clergy  and  their  congrega¬ 
tions,  over  to  the  Romish  See.  But  in  the  intermediate  time, 
the  Malabar  -  Christians,  or-  Syrians,  finding  ,  themselves  deprived  of 
a  Bishop,  had  written  to  the  Patriarch  at  Babylon,  to  send  them 
one,  a  request  with  which  he  had  at  once  complied,  by  consecrating 
and  despatching  a  Bishop  named  Abraham.  But  on  Mai^JosQrii’s  ■ 
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return,  dissension  of  course  arose,  as  to  which  ;was  head  of  the 
Church  in  Malabar.  The  greater  part  of  the 'Syrians  sided  with 
Mar  Joseph,  who  laid  information  with  the  Portuguese,  against 
Mar  Abraham,  who  was  consequently  arrested  in  Travancore,  by 
emissaries  of  that  nation,  with  the  connivance  of  the  Rajah.  He 
Was  despatched  to  Europe,  but  the  vessel  owing  to  stress  of  weather, 
being  obliged  to  put  into  Mozambique,  he  contrived  to  effect  Ms  es¬ 
cape,  and  reached. Babylon  in  safety,  where  the  Patriarch  re-confer¬ 
red  on  him,  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Malabar.  But  he,  fearing  that 
the  Patriarch’s  power  in  Malabar,  was  less  than  that  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese,  proceeded  to  Borne,  and  appealed  to  the  Pope  for  assist-  ■ 
ance,  promising  to  yield  him  most  imrit^'  obedience,  and  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  confirmed  by  Mm  in  *ent.  / 

Mar  Joseph  in  the  uier-.iv>'''  ig  Jnmself.  firmly  re-ostab- 

lished  in  Ms  See,  again  cr  ng  to  the  tenets 

of  his  Church,  wMch  hen  '■  Pope’s  being 

informed  of  this,  he  issue.  m  1567,  he  wae 

Ijierefore  captured  and  sent  -  .probably  died.  ■ 

:  ?4*ovemor  Moens  states,  .f  .  -  -cbe  Portuguese, 

"the  Rajah  of  Coch.  . -'strict  .5^, -against'  the  Roman 

Catholic  religion  bein  -ceiv  but.*MJ.;  ;1560,  this,  was  cancell- 
“ed,  and  his  subjects  ,are  p^'^ntted  io  embrace  any  faith  they. 

'"liiibest.”.  '  .  /  S* 

After  Mar  Joseph  had  been  sentrio"  Rome,  Mar  Abraham  returned, 
but  on  the  exaininatioF- f  his  briefs,;  it  appeared  that  he  had  preva¬ 
ricated  to  the  Pope,  an*  he  was  therefore,  detained  in  custody, 
whilst  inquiries  were  msCfuted. .  But  not  liking  Ms  position  at  Goa, 
he  contrived  to  eseaphj®  '1st  the  .Friars,  were  engaged  in  prayer, 
and  reached  Ms  'flock  in  safety,  where  he  was  joyfully  received. 
But  the  Portuguese  Were  /determined  to  re-capture  liim,  and  issued 
orders  to  that  effect.  > /'  /  ;  '  W. ..///' 

Pope  Gregory  AMU  on  receiving  a  report  /  of  these  proceedings, 
ordered  a  council  to  assemble  at  Goa,  and  ’directed  Mar  Abraham  to 
attend  it,  sending  him  at  the  same  time,  letters  of  sate  conduct.  He 
obeyed,  and  satisfied  the  council,  by  again  abjuring  his  f  ''Ml,  and 
swearing  allegiance  to  the  Pope.  After  which,  he  was  oi&wed  to 
"  return  ttThis  people.  ■  _ 
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But  as  soon  as  lie  readied  Malabar  in  safety,  he  broke  all  .Ms  oaths, 
and  taught  the  Syrian  faith  as  formerly  :  writing  a  letter  to  say,  that 
lie  had  onlyabjured  it  through  fear  of  the  Portuguese,  “  who  were  over 
Ms  head;  as  an  hammer  is  over  an  anvil.”  His  constant  troubles  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  affected,  his  health,  as  he  applied  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Babylon,  for  some  one  to  assist  him  in  his  labours  during  his  life  time, 
and  on  his  decease  to  succeed  Mm  in  his  office.  His  request  was 
granted,  and  Mar  Simeon  arrived  in  Malabar,.  At  first  he  was  held 
in  greater  respect  than  Mar  Abraham,  whose  repeated  abjurations 
of  his  creed,  had  shaken  the  confidence  of  his  flock,  who  could  no 
longer  be  certain,  how  long,  his  religious  tenets  would  continue 
unchanged. 

But  after  some  time,,  affairs  went  on  less  smoothly,  Mar  Simeon 
was  impatient  for  the  reins  of  power,  and  Mar  Abraham  tenacious 
:  of  what  he.  considered  Ms  rights,  and  art  last  the  strife  waxed. so 
.warm,  that  the  two  Bishops  commenced  Animating  excommunica¬ 
tions  against  one  another.  ... 

Mar  Abraham  now  thought  th^tthe  ,atin  Church  might  possibly 
.  assistdiim,  so  he  denounced  Mat.  Simeoi^  to  the  Portuguese,  as,  an 
•  enemy  to  their  creed,  and  aii  intruder  intjo  Malabar.  Upon  which 
Mar  Simeopi  Was  informed,  that  if  he. wished. to.  succeed  Mar  Abra¬ 
ham,  it  was  necessary  for  Mm  to  proceed  to  Borne,  to  have  his  title 
ratified  by  the  Pope.  He  accordingly  placed  Ms  Vicar  Jacob  in 
charge  during  Ms  absence,  and  went  to  Goa,  from  whence  he  took  ■ 
ship  to  Portugal,  and  was,  never  again  heard  of,  hut  is  believed  to 
have  expired  under  the  cruelties  of  the  Hcfy  office,  which  was  alike 
ignorant,  either  dE  toleration,  or  indulgence,  where  heretics  were 
"  '  concerned.  ,  .  J 

In  1590, the  Archbishop  of  Goa,  DonrMatthias,  summoned  Mar 
Abraham  to  another  council,  but  by :  tM$  time  lie  had  no  further . 
need  of  the.  Portuguese,  having  got  rid  of  Mar  Simeon,  he  therefore 
refused  compliance,  and  declared  Ms  adhesion,  to  the  rites,  of 
the  Syrian  Church.-  Eive  years  subsequently,  Pope  Clement 
VIII  despatched  a  brief  to  Don  Alexis ;  de  Menezes,  Archbishop  of 
— "■Coring  him  to  enquire  into  the  faith  of  the  Malabar  Bishop, 
and  hi-  ’-pek.  In  the  event  of  finding  him  disseminating  heretical 
V1**!  'GtfUU.hieSj.he  was  directed, to  supersede. Mm,  and  place  a  Vr>ar  Apos>_ 
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tolic  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  over  Ms  Bishopric,  and  thus 
bring  these  congregations  under  the  dominion  of  the  Papal  See. 

Menezes  found  Mar  Abraham  guilty  of  everything.'  laid  to  Ms 
charge,  and  it-*  was  discovered,  anticipating  that  he  would  be 
deprived  of  his  Bishopric,  he  had  sent  privately  to  Babylon  for  a 
successor.  Orders  were  then  despatched .  to  the  'Commandants  of 
every  port,  to  arrest  any  Chaldean,  Persian,  or  Armenian  ecclesiastic, 
who  had  no  pass  from  Menezes  himself,  or  any  person  who  might 
be  suspected,  of /being  such,  although  under  the  disguise  of  mariners, 
mendicants,  or  any  other  class.  At  Ormuz  the  new  Bishop  was 
arrested,  and  subsequently  several  other  ecclesiastics  at  various  ports, 
disguised  as  mariners. 

Menezes  now  determined  on  bringing  the  Malabar  .Church,  under , 
the  control  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  A  letter  Was  then  despatched  to 
the  Vicar  Jacob,  whom  Mar  Simeon  had  left  ir.  charge,  inviting  him 
.  to  join  the,  Roman  Catli  he  faith,  and  holding  out  inducements. of, 
rich  rewards  and  high  h  ours,  in  case  of  his  acceptance.  But 
whilst  negotiations  were  b  ng  curled  on,  Jacob  died,  and  on  this 
letters  were  sent  to  Mar  Abrahajm  and  his  Archdeacon,  advising 
them  to  lose  no  time,  ill' eradicating  the  errors  of  their  Churches, 
and  bringing  them  under  the  authority  of  the  Pope. .  Bui  they 
declined  making  any  alteration,  in  the  rites  of  their  faith.  In  1591, 
this'  versatile  Bishop,  Mar  Abraham,  died  on  wMch  Menezes  nomi¬ 
nated  a  Jesuit,  PrancisAo,.  as  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  diocese.  But : 
subsequently  it  was  jutfeed  advisable,  to  appoint  George,  then  the 
Syrian  Archdeacon,  and  rae  President  of  the  Syrian  College  of  Vai- 
pacotta,  as  coadjutor,  wi®i  Francisco  as.  Bishop.  .  But  .the  Arch  dea¬ 
wn  refused,  to  act  with jhis  two  colleagues,  and  was  therefore  made 
the  Governor  of  the  C&irbh,  and.  strongly  urged  to  sign,  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  faith,  on  which  lie  demanded  four  months  for  deliberation. 

,  At  the  end  of  this  time/  however,  he  positively  ,  refused  to  accede, 
and  assembled  a  synod  of.  Syrians,  and  in  their  presence,  swore 
always  to  defend  and  uphold  their  ancient  faith.:  whilst  they  on  their 
part,  took  an  oath  to  protect  him,  from  the  power  of  the  Portuguese.: 
Conjointly  they  then  issued  a  manifesto,  declaring  that  in  fuf 
Catholic  priest,  should  be  allowed  to  eater  within  the  preeincl  jfp, ny 
-of  the.  Malabar  Churches,  and  that  these  congregationhA^SSiA1 
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acknowledge  no  Bishop,  who  had  not  been  consecrated  at 
Babylon.  "  " 

Menezes  mnv  detennined  personally  to  inspect  the  Churches  of 
Cochin,  but  was  compelled  to  defer  Ms  visit  until  the  following 
spring,  as  the  petty  Rajah  of  Paroor,  tvas  at  that  time  at  war  with 
a  neighbour.  But  lie  wrote  to  the  Archdeacon  to  inform  him  of  his 
intentions,  the  'announcement  of  which  was  received  with  great 
alarm,  as  the  Syrians  were  weE  aware,  that  if  force  were  employed, 
they  must  succumb,  especially  as  the  Rajah  of  Cocliin  would  assist 
the  Portuguese.  The  Archdeacon  consequently  wrote  a  most  sub¬ 
missive  letter,'  promising  to  sign  the  confession  of  faith,  provided 
it  was  brought  to  him  by  a  Priest,  who  was  not  a  Jesuit.  A  Fran¬ 
ciscan  Priar>  accordingly  was  the  bearer  of  it.  The  Archdeacon 
however  on  seeing  it,  refused  to  append  his  signature,  and  merely 
wrote  to  say,  that  he  was  a  CathoEc^wid'1  would  believe  whatever 
tenets  were  held  by  that  Church.  Menezes  declined  accept¬ 

ing  such  an  evasive  answer,  the  A-  xm  eventually  signed' the 
confession. 

On  December  27th,  1598,  Meil  ompanied  by  some  troops, 
embarked  at:  ^ba.  Oh  Ms:  arrival  chin,  the  Governor,  and 

principal  iinhabitMts,  gave  him  a  nios  ant  reception.  He  then 

announced  his  irttention  of  bringing  ov  St,  Thome  Christians  to 
the  Catholic  faffch,  'and made  enquiries  i  Rajah  of  Cochin,  as  to 

whether  he  might  depend  upon  his  a  inee.  The  Rajah  was 
averse  to  the  employment  of  force,  but  fes.  sd  to  run  counter  to  the 
Portuguese,'  and  therefore  acceded  to  tlieivcwishes  :  Menekes  agree¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  si&fl.  of  30.000  ducats  in  gold,  for  the  use  of  50,000 
their  assistance  become  neces-fary. 

Tie' Archdeacon  was  ordered  to  repair|to  Cochin,  and  letters  of 
safe  conduct  were  sent  hiin  for  that,  purjose.  He  assembled  his 
Catanars,*  or  native  clergy,  and  the  prineijM  persons  composing  Ins 
congregations,  and  consulted  with  them  upo&'’£he:  best  course  to  pur¬ 
sue  :  and  it  was  finally  decided,  that  the  Archdeacon  should  attend 
Menezes’  summons,  accompanied  by  3,000  well  armed  men,  to  protect 

*  Literally  Aw  Prieets,  or  aristocratic  clergy  :  tie  first  syllable  being  of 
Syriac  origin,  the  second  a  corruption  of  Nair,  a  Malabar  name  for-a  suprior  _ 
class  of  Sudras, 
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him  against' treachery.  That  he  should  temporize,  and  give  way  to 
Menezes  in  small  matters,  evading  the  most  important,  in  hopes  that 
the  Portuguese  Priest,  would  soon  return  to  Goa,  and  that  their  long 
expected  Bishop,  would  shortly  arrive,  to  take  the  responsibility  up¬ 
on  himself.  But  the  latter  was  in  prison  at  Ormuz,  of  which 
Menezes  was  aware,  although  they  were  not  so. 

The  party  accordingly  set  out,  the  armed  men  being  commanded 
by  two  Malabar  Chiefs.  Gn  his  arrival  at  Co.cliin,  the  Archdeacon 
was  conducted  to  the  presence  of  Menezes,  by  the  Governor.  After 
a  long  discussion,  a  truce  was  agreed  upon,  and  it  was  decided,  that 
they  should  conjointly  visit  the  Malabar  Churches,  and  meet  for 
that  purpose  on  the  foEowing  day,  at  the  Syrian  College  of  Yypeen, 
On.arriving  there  as  appointed,  Menezes  found  that  the  Archdeacon  had 
not  come,  so  without  waiting  for  him,  he  proceeded  to  the;  Church, 
dressed  in  full  canonical j- Qfd  delivered  an  elaborate  sermon,  on 
“  John  x.  1,  “  be  that  en  not  in  at  the  door,”  &c.,  representing 
that  the  true  door  of  the  ’bid,  was  not  through  Babylon,  but 

Rome.  He  informed  the  be'  existence  of  purgatory,*  de¬ 
nounced  the  Patriarchs  of '  n,  as  merely  thieves  arid  -  robbers, 
and  concluded  by  declariv  itention,  of  holding  a  confirmation  in 
that  Church  on  the  follov  y,  and  directed  the  whole  congregation 

to  attend,  that  they  inigl  admitted  into  the  true  faith.  Subse¬ 
quently  when  present--  g  the  Syrian  .service,  he  found  that  the 
Patriarch  was  still  aE  .  to  in  it,  notwithstanding  his  exhorta¬ 
tion  to  the  eontraryj_SL ,  determined  to  get  rid  of  this  objectionable 
person,  he  formally  excommunicated  him,  and  made- the  Archdeacon 
and  the  Catanars  sign  a\paper  to  the  same,  effect,  which  was  affixed, 
to  the  Church  door. —A"  a  '  - 

The  people  now  became  greatly  enraged,  and  couhl  scarcely  be 
restrained  from  avenging  themselves  on  the  Portuguese,  but  the 
Archdeacon  and  Oatonajn  exerted  - themselves  to  the  utmost,  to  keep 
them  quiet,  and  enforce  patience,  urging  that  then  they  could 

*  At  this  period,  the  Romish  Church  acknowledged  the  seveu  sacraments 
at  baptism,  confirmation,  the  eueharist,  penitence,  extreme  unction,  holy 
orders,  and  matrimony ;  the  Syrians  are  said  to  have  had  only  three,  viz.,  bap- 

tism,  the  eueharist,  and.  holy  orders,  and  to  have  repudiated  the  idea  of' pur- 

"  gatory. 
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do  nothing  but  dissemble,  as  the  only  way  jof  preserving  their  faith 
from  utter  extermination,  and  that  though  tthey  might  pretend  to  be 
Roman.  Catholies,  they  were  all  willing  to  dp^unartyrs  for  the  Syrian 
faith,  when  the  proper  time  to  do  sckhad  arrived,  rWiich  they  thought 
^vas  not  just  then.  \.  '™  \ 

'^The  Portuguese  governor  now  became  alarmed  %  Menezes,  and 
wrote  to  warn  him  of  the  exasperated  sttate  of  ieelinat  among-4*** 
Syrians,  recommending  him  to  use  a  little  more  pe  vyr 
proceed  more  gradually,  and  also  suggesting  that  he  was 
little  too  despotic,  and  rash  in  his  proceedings.  But  Mtu. 
reply  assured,  him,  that  he  was  acting  according  to  whathe  bt 
to  be  right;  that  therefore  he  felt  no  fear,  .and  no  compunction 
what  he  had  done :  and  that  he  fully  intended,  ..visiting  the  whc 
the  Syrian  Churches.  i 

The  Syriac  Bishop  generally  resided  at  Pa.roor,  and  at  that 
the  Syrians  were  more  incensed  again  "4  Mcaezes  than  at  any’ 
and  imbued  with  an  intense  hatre '  tjie  Roman  Catholic 
This  they  even  carried,  to  such  ; 

Rajah’s  relatives  had  visited  Rome 
this  State,  :as  it  was  feared,  they  m 
tenets  of.  the  Latin  -.Church.  To  t. 
proceeded-  On  his  arrival,  he  was  1 
on  going  to  the  Church,  found  it  ful) 
ed  inclined  to  dispute  his  entrance.  I 
to  return  to  the  boats,  fearing  they  might 
entered  the  Church  in  his  canonicals.  After  blessing  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  he.  delivered  a  sermon  to  prove,  that  ■  ■  le  only  true  faith  was 
^  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  exhorted  all  to  embrace  iis 
tenets.  \ 

He  proposed  confirming  them  all  on  tha  following  day,  but  this 
they  positively  declined,  not  having  been!  taught  by  their  own 
Priests,  that  such  was  necessary.  They  adMsed  him  to  return  to 
Cochin  at  once,  whilst  he  was  in  safety,  and  informed  Mm,  that  even 
if  their  brethren  at  Vypeen,  had  allowed  him  to  touch  their  heads, 
and  those  of  their  wives,  they  would  not  submit  to -such  a  disgrace. 
Menezes  was  quite  undaunted  by  this,  and  proceeded  to-  point,  out 
the  advantages  of  confirmation,  but  finding  that  they  only  became 


at,  that  when  two  of  the 
re  not  re-admitted  into 
re  imbibed  some  of  the 
e,  Menezes  accordingly 
only  a  few  people,  and 
.•med  men,  who  appear- 
■jfore  ordered  Ms  guard 
.astily :  and  unattended,. 
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more  excited,  and  that' lie  was  doing  harm  rather  than  good,  he 
rose  and  exclaimed,  “I  preach  the-  doctrines  of  Christ  and  of  St, 
‘‘Thomas,  believeiiia-i^i all  Clnistians,  and  in  defence. of  which  I 
“fear  not  to  die.’7^ He  challenged  the  Archdeacon  (who  was  then 
present,}  or  myjk  those  ho  were  so  bold  at  their  midnight  cons  . 
venticles,  to  mp&  him  in  t.  ic  broad  light  of  day,  and  argue  on  their 
-when  if.  possible,  they  would  have  ail  opportunity  of  refut¬ 
'd  ji  reasoning,  p it  the  superiority  of  the.  Homan  Catholic 

.Kqhdeacon  left  tTjo  Church,  ami;  presently  returning  with  a' 
jya,  insultingly  tolql  Menczes,  to  confirm  these  lads,  as  no  one 
more  scifle,  would  submit  to  such  a  rite.  , 

■nezes,  finding  that  he'  could  effect  nothing-  at  Paroor,  proceeded ■ 

*  toitr,  to  visit 'the  o%er  Syrian  Ghiirches,  undeterred  by  the  .  ' 
srs,  threats,  and  ^lnacl^iMations,  which  surrounded  him.  At 
'step  armed  mpn^olh  -ad'  him,  determined  to  compass  Ms- 
.oh,  but  he  contrived  ip  '  them..  .  Tlie  Afchdeacoh  piirsucd: 
die  same  route  as  himself,  itering;  the  .various  'towns  first,  ef¬ 
fectually  prevented  th<r  A'  ip  from  obtaining  either  a>  congrega¬ 
tion,  or  a  hearing;  At  Menezcs  wrote  to  the  Archdeacon 

again,  inviting  him  and  .anars  to.  a  conference,  promising  to 
meet  them,  and  argue  :  ds,  forgetting  and  forgiving-  aH  that 

was  past.  They  answt  s  summons,  .accompanied  by  an  armed 

force,  to  be  employed  f  >r  their  own  protection,  or  the  destruc- 

,tiou  of  Mcnezes,  aeeorc., .  ,0.  to  circumstmices. :  Tho  Archdeacon  .  first 
demanded,  if  he  had  njf>t  denounced  their  /Patriarch  '.as ;  a -heretic. 
Menczes  ..replied  .  “  Br  ore  I  answer  you,  tell  me  do  you  believe  in 
“St.  John’s  Cospcld”'  The  Syrians  exclaimed  that  they  wontth.-C** 
rather  die.  than  deny  its  truth.  ‘“Then”  said  Menezes,  “  you  will .  [ 

“find  it  there  stated,  that  the. word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
“  amongst  us  -.  whilst  all  Hestorians,  of  whom  the  Patriarch  of  Baby- 
“lcm  is  on^  say,  the  word  did  not  make  itself  flesh,  but  dwelt  in 
“  Christ  as  in.  a  Temple.”  The  Syrians  could  not  reply  to  this,  but 
insisted  that.  Menezes  should*  not  attempt  to  confirm  any  more  mem- , 
here  of  their  faithj  but  in  future  conduct  himself,  as  a  stranger, 
and  .no^  again  interfere.  He  agreed .  -so  convene  a  Synod  on  a 
future  day,  at  which  he  would  meet  thent,  tuid  is  siiid  tu  luivo  pro- 
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inised,  that  lie  Would  not  in  tlie  intermediate  time  confirm  any  more 
Syrians  :  but  tills  is  probably  an  invention  of  the  Archdeacon,  as 
he  continued  confirming  all  Who  would  submit  to  that  rite. 

.  The  Archdeacon  then  sent  letters  to  the  heads  of  all  his  congre¬ 
gations,  informing  them,  that  Menezes’  object  was  “to  reduce  the 
“  Churches  of  Malabar  to.  the  Sec  of  Homeland  consequently  the 
“  Christians  -of  St.  Thomas,  to  the  authority  of  the  King  of  Portti- 
“  gab”  Menezes  appointed  a  Synod  to .  be  held  at  Diamper,  at 
whicli  place  the  Syfian  rulers  had  formerly  resided.  He  .repaired 
thither,  sending  to  inform  the  Archdeacon  that  he  intended  holding 
3  public  ardinatinri,  and  suggesting  that  his  presence  would  he 
acceptable  to  him :  but  he  refused  to  attend,;  and  requested  Menezes 
not  to  ordain  auy  Syrian -youths,  unless  they  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  College  of  Mypeen.  But  the  Archbishop  replied,  that  Ms  duty 
to  the  Pope  his  master  must  be  performed,  and  that  he  should 
ordain  any  whom:  he  considered  fit  for  the  Ministry,  without  any 
reference,  as  to  the  College,  or  Seminars  in  which  they  had  been 
educated.  ;  \  f 

The  Archdeacon  then  issued  an  prder,  forbidding  any  one  under 
Vjp^i1^^cc(nDqb^ica$i(m>  'to'  bs.’rdained^by  Menezes,  who  had  no 
authority;  over  -  -the  Malabar  Churches,  frifen  which  he  called  on  all 
Catanars  wlm  had >any  regard  for  then-  faitjH  rigidly  to  exclude  him. 
But  befort  gihis  edict  was  received,  many  iid^t  applied  to  be  confirm¬ 
ed,:  and  thirty-seven were  ordained,  subscribing  to  the  Komau 
Catholic  confession  of  faith,  and  swearing  obedience  to  the  Holy  See. 

Menezes^  then  continued  his  tour,  beiiy.;  received  at  different 
placed  in  :  various  mammrs,  but  on  the  ijihole-  the  majority  of 
the  Syrians,  do  not  appear  to  have  m|t*  him  in  a  hostile  spirit. 
High  mass  was  performed  at  Cartiarte,  \on  Palm  Sunday.  He 
abolished  the  custom  from  which  the  Priests  had  .hitherto  derived  their 
revenues,  viz.,  the  annual  offerings  presented-  at  this  season,  and 
also  attempted  to  introduce  auricular  confession.  -.The  Queen  of  this 
country,  ordered  him  on  pain  of  death  to  quit  her  dominions ;  but 
Menezes  replied,  “I  have  my  work  to  perform,  and  until  it  is  comple¬ 
cted,  I  shall  not  leave.  Compass  my  death  if  you  deem  such  a  course 
"■good,  but  I  feel  assured,  that  God  will  avenge  himself  on^ny  ipuv- 
“  deters  hi  the  next  world,  even  it’  the  armies  of  Portugal  arc-  unable 
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“to  do  so  in  the  present,  but  remember  that  you  have  already  felt 
“the  power  of  the  latter,  should  you  act  as  you  propose,  you  may 
“possibly  feel  it  still  heavier,”  . 

That  night  he  held  a  Meeting  of  Catanars,  and  informed  them, 
that  he  was  quite  tired  of  these  constant  disputes  with  the  Archdea¬ 
con,  and  intimated  his  intention,  of  giving  the  appointment  then 
held  by  him,  to  a  maf  named  Thomas  Curian  who  was  present.  The 
Catanars  pleaded  that  the  Archdeacon  was  very  young  and  inexperi¬ 
enced,  and  asked  twenty  days'  grace  for  him  to  decide  upon  his  future 
conduct,  before  he  was  thus  superseded. 

On  Easter  eve,  the  Syrians  celebrated  their  love  feast,  and  sent 
Menezcs  a  double  por.ti.on,  which  was  graciously  received.  -He,,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  always  ready,  either  to  visit  and  console  the  sick, 
or  to  give  money  to  assist  the  poor,  he  was  therefore  held  in  great’ 
esteem  amongst  the  Syrians,  for  Ills  kindness  and  charity,  a3  well  as . 
for  his  piety  and  humanity.  When  he  found  the  doors  of  Churches 
closed  against  him,  he- Dover  employed  force,  but  .  sending  for  the 
head  officials,  he  •  quietly  masoned)  with  them,  and.  usually'  prevailed 
upon  them  to  allow,  liim Jo  eriteiJ  The  Rajah  of  Cochin  sent  orders 
to  all  Syrians  in  Ms  .  dominions  acknowledge  and  obey  Menezes 

as  the  head  of  their  religion,  urper  pain  of  his  heaviest  displeasure,  ■ 

The  Archdeacon  seejig  thap  the  Syrians  were  rapidly  seceding 
from  their  ancient  faithf  jJBpnbracing  that  of  Rome,  sent  a  threat¬ 
ening  letter  to  Menezes-;  inarming  him  that  if  he  did  not  cease  his 
attempts  at  conversion,  jjjhose  who  still  remained  loyal  to  their Tell, 
gion,  would  join  together  and  murder  him.  To  this  the  Archbishop 
immediately  responded,,  by  excommunicating  the  Archdeacon,  as  an 
enemy  to  the  Pope;  land  one  striving  to  stir  up  the  Native"  princes 
to  rebel  against  his.  authority.  He  also  wrote  him  a  letter,  citing 
him  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  to  give  an  account  of  the 
souls  that  through  Ms  obstinacy,  were  then  burning  in  liell,  and 
answer  for  the  crime  of  keepingthem  back  from  the  Church,  of  Rome, 
beyond  the  pale  of  which  there  was  no  salvation.  On  the  receipt  of 
tins,  the  Archdeacon  fainted  with  terror,  and  on  his  recovery;  declared 
that  he  plainly  saw,  that  now  he  must  either  submit  or  be  destroyed  : 
om  consideration,  he  decided  on  the  former  course,  and  wrote  to 
Menezes  to  that  effect.  -  - 
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■Menezes.  then  drew  up  a  deed  of  ten  articles,  winch,  the  Archdea¬ 
con  signed,  promising  to  abjure  tlie  Nestorian  lieresy,  confessing  that 
there  was  only 'one  'Christian  law,  agreeing  to  acknowledge  the  con¬ 
fession  of  Pius  IV,  to  deliver  up  all  the  books  in  the  diocese  either  , 
to  be  amended  or  burnt,  as  might  be  deemed  advisable,  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  Pope,  and  curse  the  Patriarch  of  Babylon.  He  also 
promised  to  receive  no  Bishop  unless  sent  by  the  Pope,  to  obey 
Menezes  as  his  prelate,  to  issue  letters  for  a  Synod  to  assemble  at 
Diamper  at  which  he  himself  was  to  attend,  and  after  it  to  accompa¬ 
ny  Menezes  in  visiting  the  various  Churches.  This  paper  was  signed 
by  the  Archdeacon  at  Vypeen.  : 

On  June_£0th,  1599,  the  Synod  of  Diamper  aasemblecLat  that 
place.  Menezes  wasTCttShJed  by  the  Governor  of  Cochin,  the  civil 
and  military  authorities  of  the  garrison,  and  a  strong  force  of  armed 
men  :  he  was  met  on  Ids  arrival*  by  a  number  of  Romisl:  and  Syrian 
Pi-iestJnJ^gether  there  were  153  Catanars  present,  eight  of  the 
■  most  respectaEl^of  whom,  with  tlie  AroM'eacon,  and  four  laymen, 
were  nominated  committee  A  to  theta  Menezes  submitted  a 
decree,  which  lie  hadc9fi|)W8(WS^heir  consideration,  and  approval  j 
.  and:  it  met  their  unamhious  assent  \kfter  High  Mass,  at  which  the 
choir  frorii1  Cochin' attended,  the  s%ions  begam  and  the  various 
decrees  were  passed  witR  scarcely  an^|opposit|m,  one  of  which  v 
that  Christians  should  refrain  from*. AnchiiAi  persons  of  inferior 
Caste,  when  in  the  company  of  high  c*  but  forbade  all 

such  scruples,  when  .only  Christians 

However  there  was  one  thing  which  tlieylmanimously  agreed  ir 
declining  to  give  up,  arid  that  was  the  ancient  Qistom  of  praying  in  the 


*  The  four  JRoman  Catholic  castes,  are  at  the  | 
following  manner.  The  first,  the  Aramitaarleecar, 
four,)  is  said  to  have  consisted  originally  of  converS^ 

The  second,  the  Motmootecar,  (or  three  hundred,)  are 
so  named  irom  wearing  hats,  and  believed  to  have  if 
tie  slaves.  The  third,  the  Unulecar,  (the  five  hundred,)  are  considered  to  have 
originally  sprang  from  Mueuas,  or  converted  fishermen,  and  other  low' caste 
people,  they  generally  call  themselves  Hoplahs.  The  fourth,  the  Erimaorkcar 
(seven  hundred,)  are  the  descendants  of  the  soil  slaves.  The  Cafcanarso^  Prints 
are  generally  taken  from  the  second,  or  fourth  of  these  communities  or  costas.. 


sent  time,  divided  in  the 
the  community  of  sixty- 
i  BrahmaUB  and  Naira. 
10  Latins,  of  Topasses, 
stiy  sprung  from  domes- 
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Syriac  tongue,  declaring  that:  tlioy  would  rather'  sacrifice' their’  lives, 
than  pray  in  Latin.  Considering  that  they  .were  equally  ignorant  of 
both  these  languages,  religion  could  scarcely  bo  considered  as  being, 
much  benefited  by  the  refusal.  Menezes  seeing  that  oil  this  point 
they  would  not  yield,  conceded  the  question,  as  they  had  allowed 
all  errors  to  be  expunged  from  their  liturgy ;  and  so  the  Romo  Syriac 
Priests  continued  to  pray  in  the  Syriac  language,  although  very  few 
amongst  them,  comprehended  it  in  the  smallest  degree.  . 

All  married  Priests  who  refused  to  leave  their  wires,  wore  excom¬ 
municated,  and  the  Romish  sacraments  established.  Menezes  then 
in  order  to  place  the  Syrians  more  under  the  power  of  the. Portuguese, 
advised  the  removal  of  their  See  from  Angamale  to  the  fortress  of 
Cranganore  ;  tills  Was  carried  into  effect  in  1605.  He  visited  the 
Syrian  Churches  throughout  the  country,  and  wherever  he  eculd  find 
any  Syriac  books  which  he  Considered  heretical,  he'1 committed  them 
indiscriminately  to  the  flames,  'and  once  tit  leiist  whilst  these  sacred 
records  were  consuming^  lie  headed  a  procession,  which  marched 
round  the  burning  j5ile,  fikantinA  hyinns  in  the  praise' of  that  God 
whom  they  believed  thmselve/ to  .  be  serving.  For ‘  this  .  'wanton  , 
destruction,  his  name  hfis  been  held  in  exe'efationV  but  scarcely  de¬ 
servedly  so,'as  there  is  no  dcMit-that  he  was  acting,  purely  fromb 
motives  of  religious  zea|,  and  m  duty  bn  sueh  a  point  would  be,-  not 
to  regard  the  loss  of^iluabApteratnre,  when  he  considered  it  was 
more  than  iaaperllli^mi^Kmi  of  numbers,  perhaps  dooming  them, 
to  eternal  misery.  sttfth  -zeal--  might  have  been  mistaken, 

surely  it  was  commendiple.  in.  a  religious  poinL5Fvm'wv*^—r;  ~~~rT' 

At  this  time  the  new'.-tii  the  King's  death  arrived,  and  Menezes 
prepared  to  return  to  c\ja,  to  eddbratediigi  .inass.* . '  lie  .'accordingly 
*  About  this  time  the  Retain.  Catholics  of  Calicut,:  were  thrown  KforrsiSEe^ 
of  great  excitement,  by  a  play  which  was  acted  by  the  Syrians.  '  .  The  principal  ■ 
characters  represented  St-  Thomas,  arid  St  Peter,  with  St.  Syriac  as  umpire. 

St.  Thomas  commenced  by  detailing,  an  account  or  St  Peter  and  himself, 
showing  how  they  were  both  disciples  of  our  Lord,  and  that  now  his  territories 
were  infringed  upon :  that  he  clamed  the  East,  the  Yfet.  was  St.  Peter’s,  and 
there  he  ought  to  remain.  St.  Peter  replied,  Aliat  he  claimed  all  the  world. 
The  umpire  St.  Syriac  decided  in  favour  of  St.  Thomas,  because  the  Cbristiahs 
..«i  India,  depended  not  upon  St.  Peter,  hut  bn  the  Pata-iarcli  of  Babylon, 
whilst. the  Portuguese  prelate  he  denounced  as  a  faithless  heretic,  and  decided 
that  the  decrees  tetorted  by  force  at  Piamper,  were  manifestly  mill  and  void. 
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assembled  the  Syrians,-  and.  informed  them,  that  as  they  had  now  no 
Bishop,  they  ought  to  apply  to  the  Pope  to  send  them  one,  and  in¬ 
quired  if  there  was  anybody  they  particularly  wished  to  he  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  vacant  post.  They  replied  that  they  would  prefer  himself, 
to  any  one  else.  A  remarkable  answer,  considering  the  way  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  persecuted  them..  '  Menezes  then  promised  them 
.  that  if  :  he  could  obtain  the  Pope’s  sanction  to  such  a  course,  he 
would  resign  MsrBiafcrprick,  and  live  amongst,  them  at  Angamale : 
and  to.  prove  his  sincerity^he  transmitted  his  request  to  be  appointed 
Bishop  of  the  Syrian  Church,  resigning  his  See  at  Goa.  But  the 
Pope  refused  to  permit  this,  and  appointed  Francisco  Kotz  a  Jesuit, 
who  was  principal  of  the  Syrian  College,  Archbishop  of  Cranganore. 
lie  was  the  first  Latin  r-rriaw,  who  ruled  over  Malabar,  and  from 
that  period  the  Syrians  were  under  the  See  of  Goa,  many  of  the  an¬ 
cient  names  of  their  Churches  were  e  ,-en  changed. 

Menezes  returned,  to  Go*,  on  .November,  16th,  1599,  where  he 
,  found  that  he  had  been  nomi  isted  Governor,  the  people  received 
■  him  most  joyfully,  and.  had  preparc-d  o.  i.Jumphal  arch  in  honour  of 
his  great  victory  over  the  Syrians: . hvih'STSf clined  any  public  re¬ 
cognition  of  his  services,  remarking,  “  glory\is  due  to  God  alone.” 

Governor  Moens  states,  that  in.  -\D.  1  COO,  this  coast  was  placed 
“  by  Pope  Clement  YHI,  under  tin.  >.,suii  Father  Franeiscus  Hotz, 
"a  Spaniard  by  birth,  as  Bishop  of  ,4*i£.‘>jrnalef,and  in  1609  /1605?) 
'"this  title  was  changed  for  Archbbb. Cranganore,  by  order  of 
“Panins  V,  and  in  1617,  the  aforesed  hi.  nop  -Rots  -died.  In  1609, 
“  he  proceeded  to  Verapoly,  to  settle  '■••  ■me  disputes  between  Bishop 
,“  DeSales,  and  the  Priests :  and  he  re,  'gac/hhis  r-ffice  as  administra¬ 
te  tor,  to  Vanischt,  according  to  a  snbvrjafl;';  order  received  from 
“  the  Pope.  This  Bishop  had  under  Lb1,  lour  Latin  Churches, 
"“"which  were  purely  Romanists,  viz.,  at  Or,:.iriaL  Verapoly,  a  cha- 
“  pel  at  Muttencherry,  and  Perimani  (on  the  r  d.  of  Vendoorty) : 
“  also  47  Syrian  Churches,  four  of  which  for  *  ''  hr  were  under  the 
“  Archbishop  of  Pootencherra,  or  Cranganore,  and  two  'under  the 
“Schismatics.  Besides  these  there  were  many^her  Latin  Churches 
“here.” 

In  the  year  1606,  a  Jesuit  Mission  -was- established  at  Madura 
under  De  Nobili,  and  then  another  phase  of  Christian  wti^hip" was 
F  1 
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inaugurated,  and  one  which  has  left  an  indelible  mark  of  disgrace 
upon  that  order,  in  which  “  the  end  sanctifies  the  means.”  They 
infused  Hinduism  into  the  doctrines  of  Home,  and  amalgamated 
the  two,  calling  themselves  western  Brahmans ,  of  a  higher  ordev 
than  any  in  the  cast.  They  dressed  and  ate  according  to  Brahma-  ; 
meal  practices,  conformed,  in  every  thing  to  their  doctrines,  and  not 
content  with  tins,  actually  forged  a  fifth  Veda,  as  supplementary  to 
the  four  existing  amongst  the  Hindus.  IdoIatrous.Hihdu  rites 'were 
amalgamated  with  Romish  ceremonies,  and  before  long  their  fol¬ 
lowers,  (for  they  can  scarcely  be  called  converts,)  numbered  some 
thousands,  surely  it  might  have  been  affirmed  with  truth,  that  the  . 
Christians  had  become  Hindus,  not  the. Hindus  Christians!  .  .  ,  , 

“  In  1617,  a  Jesuit  father,  Herpnimus  Savierre,  a  Spaniard,  was 
“made  Archbishop  of  Cranganore,  but  died  the  same  year  at  Goa : 

“  he  was  succeeded  by  a  Jesuit  father,  Stophanus  de  Britto,  (a  Por- 
“  tuguese,)  'in  1618,  who  died  1634,  and  in  1636,  his. post  was 
“filled. by  father  Jesuit  Franckeus  Garzia  Mendez,  who.  died  at 
“Cochin  A.D.  1659.  P_r%n  that  period,  the-  Churches  were  rilled  by 
“  the  Vicar  Apostolie/tWlrehbishop  of  Cranganore,”  (Moens.) 

In  the  year  1619,  a  eonclave  of  Roman  Catholic  clergy  was  held 
at  Goa,  when  the  question  (_ie  treatment  \of  Brahmans  who  had 
embraced  Christianity!  t  nofc  Aed,  as  they  had  refused  to  give  up 
wearing  the  sacred  thre[e^  ouft.  was  decided,  that  this  Hindu  mark 
-.of  the  twice  bonveIa6seiannfi»  no  badge  of  heathenism,  but  merely 
a  mark  of  nobility,  thervjj/e  there  was  no  necessity  for  resigning  it, 
when  those  entitled. to  Wear JLt,  became  Christians.  As  the  Jesuits, 
had  at  this  time  eveh  high,  and  low  caste  Churches,  this,  decision 
might  have  been, anticipated.  : 

There  were  Jesuit  Bishops  of  Cranganore,  and  one.  was  present  in 
that  fox-tress,  in  1662,  when  it  Tell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch. 
But  the  yoke  of  the  Jesuits,  had  for  some  years  .  become  intolerable 
to  the  Malabar  Christians,  and  they  had  determined  on  having  a 
Bishop  of -then-  own,  they  therefore  appointed;  their  Archdeacon,  to 
hold  tliat  office,  and^rote  to  the  Copts  of  Egypt,  the  Patriarch  of 
Babylon,  and  the  Jacobites  of  Syria,  requesting  that  a  Bishop 
might  be  sent  them.  ' 

7  It  16^3-54,  a. person  named  Attila,  or 'Mar  Ignatius,  who  appears 
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to  have  been  a  Ncstorian,  arrived  as  Bishop  from  Babylon.  He.  was 
hated  at  Damascus,  and  his  office  taken  from  him  for  bad  conduct, 
on  which  he  fled  to  Alexandria,  and  the  Prelate  of  that  place,  propos¬ 
ed  that  he  should  proceed  to  India,  But  the  Portuguese  arrested  Mm 
near  Crangairore,  and  showed  a  letter  from  the  Patriarch,  approving  of 
the  choice  inadeby  the  Syrians,  of  Thomas  as  then-  Bishop,  but  under 
the  most  solemn  injunctions,  that  he  was  neither  to  consecrate  the 
oil,  nor  confer  orders,  and  directing  that  four  of  the  principal  eccle¬ 
siastics  should  be  associated  with  him,  in  the  management  of  the 
Churches  and  their  congregations,  Thomas  and  his  four  eo-adjutors 
took  a  solemn  oath,  to  obey  every  direction  contained  in  the  letter. 
A  meeting  then  took  place  at  Diamper,  to  consider  the  best  course 
to  pursuo  with  respect  to  this  new  Bishop,  the  majority  were  -ef 
opinion  that  it  would  be  best  to  submit  to  the  Jesuit  prelate,  it  was 
finally  determined  to  invite  him  to  come  aniongst  them,  intending 
to  make  Mm  prisoner,  as  a  hiostage  for  Mar  Attila. 

-But  he  was  far  too  war^d^  -wag''5ibnself  iit  their  hands,  knowing 
that  no  faith  could  be  j!)  ] v- promises. 

Mar  Attila  was  carriC  u  prisoner  to  f  Vtown  of  Cochin,  by  the 
Portuguese,  on  which  twenty-five  thousmJ  armed  Syrians,  with*  the 
Archdeacon  at  their  head,  marched  «^0  worfiin  a  mile  of  this  place, 
from  whence  they  sent  messengers;  dei^e:m  ^ag  that  Attala  should  be 
given  up  to  them :  but  this  was  refus^^y  ^  few  days  subsequently. 
Mar  Thomas  was  consecrated  to  the  e  ,^ct  aof  Bishop,  twelve-  Cata- 
nars  officiating  at  the  ceremony  :  from  ti.„  y  time  all  confidence  be¬ 
tween  the  Syrians  and  the  Portuguese  wai  at  an  end.  Whilst  the 
Syrians  were  before  CocMn,  Attila  in  the  deskl  of41ie  night  was  con¬ 
veyed  on  board  a  Galliot,  which  immediately  sailed  for  Goa,  where 
the  Carmelite  Paoli,  says,  he  perished  in  -ftie  flames  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion.'* 


There  is  a  tradition  still  in  existence,  that- this  Mar  Attila  was  drowned  tat 
the  Cochin  river,  by  the  Portuguese,  when -the  Syrians  came  to  attack  the  town,} 
But  as  he  is  stated  on  excellent  authority  to  have  heel  ifijurnt  at  Goa,  it  seems 
scarcely  probable  that  he  died  in  two  different  ways,  at  two  different  places,  un¬ 
less  he  had  more  lives  than  usually  falls  to  the  loj;  of  mortals.  PSrbaps  when 
embarking,  befell,  or  jumped  injd  the  »iver,  from  whence  he  was  dragged  out, 
and  despatched  to  Goa,  where  “  flammis  datus  mteriit,’’  ^Che  SyrSmshMl  a 
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Alexander  VII  tearing  of  this  defection,  and.  considering  that  it 
was  to  a  great  extent  owing,  to  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits,  and  to 
their  having  displaced  the  native  Qatanars,  to  make,  room  for  crea¬ 
tures  of  their  own :  decided  on  sending  some  barefooted.  Carmelites, 
to  supersede  the  Jesuits  in  Malabar,  they  arrived  at  Surat,  in  1656. 
But  the  Jesuits  who  believed  'themselves  the  lawful  Ecclesiastical 
masters  of  India,  refused  to  admit  them  into  their  Churches. . 

They  however  reached  Cannanove  about  1567,.  and  were  warned, 
that  they  might  expect  great  opposition  from  the  Portuguese,  and 
the  Syrian  Archdeacon,  who  shortly  after  issued  orders,  rigidly 
excluding  them  from  admission  into  the  Churches  under  his  authori¬ 
ty.  But  the  Carmelites  soon  contrived  to  become .  friendly  with  the 
Syrian  people,  especially  those  in  the .  South,  although  :  from  the 
Jesuits  they  still  encountered  great  opposition. 

A  meeting  of  the  Malabar  Christians  was  decided  to  he  held  at 
Repelim,  on  the  fourth!  Sunday  'ter,  in  1657,  and. the  Car¬ 
melites  were  invited  to  join.  The  ndently  eared  Very  little • 

who  ruled  over  them,  provided  .  Jesuits  did  not.  The 

Carmelites  proposed,  tin  Mar  Thomas  ..^ould  be  arrested,  and 
sent  to  Goa,  but  the  Ar  teacon  did  not  approve  of  this  mode  of 
procedure,  as  he  was  a-  hat  a  very  common  maxim  at  Goa 
was,  that  “faith  need  be  kept  with  heretics"-  However 
notliing  was  finally  deck  Shortly  after  this,  a  second  meeting 

was  held,  in  which  the  (  dtes  endeavoured  to.  make  some  ami¬ 
cable  arrangements,  whk  .  might,  bring .  the'  Malabar  Churches  once 
again  under  the  sway  of  Borne.  But  their  proposals  to  that  effect  were 
decidedly  negatiyed,  af  however  informal  the  Archdeacon’s  con¬ 
secration  might  have  been,  the  Syrians  wished  to.  retain  him  in  his 
office.  .  Subsequently  finding,  that.  Mar  Thomas  himself  admitted  the 
irregularity  of  his  ordination,  his  congregations  became  doubtful,  as 
to  whether  he  really  were  a  Bishop,  and  many  in  consequence  of 

I” - : - 

^carving,  representing  Ilia  martyrdom  by  drowning,  Which  formed  part  of  a 
shrine  in  the  Church  (ft  Havillicurray.  '.They  appear  to  have  prayed  before  it, 
and  treated  it  withsuperstitious  reverence.  But  as  Attila  was  not  drowned, 
he  can  hardly  be  reckoned  a  martyr  on  that  score,  and  as  he  had  never  been  in 
India  previously,  the  Syrians  could  not  have  had  a  very  accurate  idea  of  hit 
religious  attainmeTit*,  or  administrative  Capacity. 
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these  scruples,  returned  under  the  authority  of  Rome,  and  even 
Oatanars  and  whole  congregations  seceded  in  a  body  .  . 

The.  Portuguese  at  Cochin  now  perceiving  that  Mar  Thomas 
could  “only  be  conquered  by  force,”  applied  to  the  Hiudu  Rajah  of 
Mangatty  for  assistance,  which  greatly  alarmed  Mar  Thomas,  and 
induced  him  to  mate  a  feint  of  submission,  by  writing  to  the  Car¬ 
melites,  addressing  them  as  the  Apostolic  Commissioners,  a  title 
which  he  had  previously-refused  to  acknowledge.  He  also  offered 
to  obey  them  in  everything,  and  to  admit  their  authority. 

,  A  Council  followed,  at  which  deputations  from  twenty-four 
Churches  inet  the;  Carmelites,  and  decreed  that  as  Mar  Thomas’  ordi¬ 
nation  had  been  informal,  it  was  consequent]}’  null' and  void.  But 
Mar  Thomas  obstinately  refused  to  accede  to  this  decree,  or  to  ratify 
any  treaty  of  re-union  with  Rome.  At  a  meeting  subsequently  held, 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  near  Cochin,  it  was  decided,  that 
J oseph  de  Santa  Maria,  should  be  nominated  as  Bishop  of  the  See  of 
Malabar,  an  election  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Pope, 
who  on  December  15th,  1 659,  con.secrat«4  him  Bishop  of  Yerapoly. 
He  arrived  in  India,  in  April  1661'  ■ 

The  Carmelites  now  proceeded  to  Mangatty,  to  meet  the  deputa¬ 
tion  of  the  ‘  Churches,  Mar  Thomas  also  wc4t  there,  where  he  openly 
insulted  the  Carmelites,'  and  refused  thorn  seats  before  the  assembled, 
people.  It  was  finally  agreed,  that  until  the  arrival  of  the  Rope’s 
decision,  one  of  the  Carmelites  should  act  as  Pastor. 

When  the  new  Bishop,  Joseph  of  Santa  Alarm  arrived,  he  found- 
that  the  Jesuit  Bishop  of  Cranganore.  GffEia,  was  dead,  and  had 
nominated  as  his  successor,  a  Yicar  Genera  j  who  refused  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  new  Carmelite  Bishop.  The  assistance  of  the  Inquisition 
was  called  in,  and  by  its .  aid,  his  opposition  reduced  to  submission. 
Mar  Thomas  had  been  very  active  in  Jus  exertions  against  the  new 
Bishop,  he  wrote  to  the  heads  of  the  varhms  Churches,  informing 
them  all,  that  Joseph’s  briefs  were  forgeries,  as  he  had  never  reallj* 
visited  Rome,  but  was  merely  a  Jesuit  in  disguise.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  opposition,  fifty-two  Churches  recognized  the  new  Bishop, 
and  oil  the  Native  Princes’  seizing  on  the  ^revenues  of  some  of  the 
most  refractory,  the  remainder  followed  their  example. 

A  conference  between  Mar  Thomas  and  the  new  Bishop  was  held,  ' 
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at  the  Court  of  the  Ranee  of  Cochin,  in  the  presence  of  her  chief 
Officers,  and  numerous  Brahmans,  which  concluded  by  all  the 
Churches,  acknowledging  the  authority  of  Rome.  Mar  Thomas  having 
previously  excommunicated  all  who  had  joined  the  Bishopi’s  party, 
or  should  afterwards  do  so,  now  found  himself  left  without  friends, 
and  meditated  flight :  but  was  frustrated  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Candeuaad,  who'  had  been  made  responsible  for  producing  him, 
whenever  lie  was  recpiired,  under  penalty  of  an  enormous  fine.  He 
appears  to  have  been  in  communication  with  the  Dutch,  and  In  a 
great  measure,  to  have  depended  on  their  taking  Cochin. 

When  the  Dutch  possessed  themselves  of  Cranganore,  (where  the 
Jesuit  Archbishops  resided,)'  it  was  the  seat  of  learning,  .science,  and 
religion,  in  Malabar.  Here  was  a  noble  Jesuit  College,  containing 
a  splendid  library,  whilst  within  the  fortress  walls,  a  magnificent 
Cathedral  reared  its  stately  head,  and  around  it  Were  the  gorgeous 
and  costly  tombs  of -the  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  who  had  form¬ 
erly  held  sway  over  this  famous  citadel.  Beyond:  the.  walls 
at  Palliport,  was  the  Cof.ege-qf  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas, 
for  the  instruction  of  Souths  of  that  persuasion,  in  the  Syriac 
tongue.  *  This  last  building  was  subsequently  converted  into  a  Leper 
Hospital,  and  the  masters  and  pupils  removed  to  Changanacherry,.: 
which  from  that  period  they  termed  Vaipacottah.f  The  Carmelites 
subsequently,  erected  a  seminary ;  at  Verapoly.  Of  the  buildings 
within  the  fortress  of  Cranganore,  no  record  how  remains,,  as: they 
were  totally  destroyed.  N 

After  the  capture  of  Co  Ain  by  the  Dutch, in  1663,  all  European  Ro- 


*  History  is  silont  respecting  what  became  of  the  numerous.  Syriac  books, 
the  Dutch  must  have  obt.VmM,at  Cranganore;  they  do  not  ever  appear  to  have 
been  giveu  to  the  world,  and  a  long  personal  search,  has  proved  their  noii-exist- 
(jnee  amongst  the  Dutch  records  of  Cochin. 

+  It  seams  that  alter  the  advent  of  the  Dutch,  many  institutions  such  as  the 
above,  on  being  removed  to  more  secure  territory  in  the  Native  States,’, 
took  the  names  of  their  original  stations  with  them.  :  Consequently  it  does  not 
always  follow,  that-Roman -Catholic-stations  Which  beaT  certain  names  at  the 
present  dav,  are  the  same  places,  which  formerly  in  the  time  of  the  Portuguese 
bore  those  designations,  , : 
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man  Catholic  Ecclesiastfcs,  were  ordered  to  leave  the  coast.  The  Car¬ 
melite  Bishop,  finding  that  he  had  only  ten  days  allowed  him  beforehiss 
departure,  consecrated  Alexander  de  Campo,  as  Ms  Vicar  Apostolic, 
and  Bishop  in  heretical  places.  After  which  lie  excommunicated  Mar 
Thomas,  and  proceeded  to  the  town  of  Cochin,  to  answer  a  summons 
from  the  Dutch,  which  directed  him,  to  attend  -  on  them  at  thaj^ 
place.  He  there  made  many  ineffectual  efforts  to  obtain  the  ea^jjS 
tenance  of  the  new  governing  powers,' and  to  induce  them  to  sanc¬ 
tion  his  remaining  in  Malabar,  but  contrived  to  instil  them  with  .aver¬ 
sion  towards  Mar  Thomas  and  his  party,  as  well  as  to  prejudice  them 
in  favour  of  De  Campo.  He  was  naturally  anxious  for  the  welfare  of 
a  Church,  for  which  he'ftad  done  so  much,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
irritated  against  Mar  Thomas,  who  was  evidently  a  had  man,,  who 
cared  only  for  his  own  aggrandisement,  and  wjes  indifferent  as  to  the 
means  employed  to  obtain  it,  provided  he  coujd  keep  himself  secure, 
from  the  strong  arm  of  the  temporal  'powers* 

£  When  the  -Dutch  were  established  hi  Q>chin,  the  position  of  the 
various  Christian  sects,  .appears  tq  have.  Men  as  follows.  The  Syri¬ 
ans  had  at  last  partially  thrown  off  that  Jfllegiance  to  Borne,  which ' 
had  been  ohtaine/l  inan  them,  through  confection,  bribery,  fraud,  or 
,  violence,  ,.The  Jesuits  had  removed  the®,  ancient  Bishopric  of 
Angamale,  into  the  Cranganore  fort, wher|  the  head  of  Their  sect 
was  Archbishop  :  but  their  violence  had  renlgred  them  abhorred,  and 
their  frauds  had  caused  them  to  be  detested  :  they  were  now  proscribed, 
but  obtained  an  asylum  in  the  Cochin  StateJ| 

+  T;ie  barefooted  Carmelites,  had  heeu  s#t  by  the  Propaganda,  to 
attempt  to  stem,  the  rising  storm :  to  alter  fe  *V  hatred  against  Priests, 
to  affection  for  them  :  and  by  kindnesSjFaud  concihation  to  the 
wants  of  all,  to  endeavour  to  refasten  the  links  of  that  Bomisli  chain, 
that  the  violence  of  the  Jesuits,  had  suapoi  asunder.  The  Carme¬ 
lites  were  commencing  to  he.  favorably  fsived,  when  the  Dutch- 
arrived  ;  at  this  period  .a  Carmelite  Bishoj|nartly  ruled  the  Malabar 
Church,  -whilst  the  Syrian  Bishop  a  Negro  .  unfavourably 
viewed  by  all,  and  in  fact,  a  fupiKve  from -his  own  Churches, 
his  party  were  'known  as  tlipjvcio  Christians,  and  lived  most¬ 
ly  in  the  more  hilly  portions  of  the  country.  The  Bomish 
Church  was  divided  into  two,  the  Portuguese,  and  the  Italian 
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Carmelites,  who  although.  hostile  to  one  another,  both  compelled 
their  communicants,  to  follow  the  liturgies -of. -Borne,  and  obey  her 
doctrines  without  reserve.  There  was  likewise  a  subdivision  of  them, 
or  the  Romo  .  Syrians,  who  differed  in  some  minor  points  from  the 
Roman  Catholics,  being  permitted  to  'employ  the  Syriac  language  in 
Jjbeir.  Churches,  and  continue  some  of  the  Syriac  rites,  and  their 
■Rests  were  dressed  in  white,  instead  of  always  in  black. 

*\Vhen  the  Dutch  ordered  all  Romish  Ecclesiastics  to  quit  the 
country,  they  intended  without  doubt,  when  a  more  favourable  season 
came  round,  to  purge  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Romo  Syrian 
Churches,' *  of  the  errors  of  Rome,  and  the  Priests  of  Portugal,  as  well 
as  to  bring  them  all  into  the  bosom  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  But 
that  time  never  arrived,  an  hundred  years  passed  away,  and  the  new 
rulers  still  neglected  them,  and  when  a  little  more  than"  another 
quarter  of  a  century  had  elapsed,  the  Dutch  swiiy  had:ceased,the  ' 
Lutheran  faith  had  passed  by. 

Next  in  succession  (Wer  these  Churches  have  been  the  Brifcis^ 
who  for  about  fifteen  y®raJ^)&TXd  notice  of  these  ancient  people  ; 
then  suddenly  it  was  discovered/  that  their  doctrines  though  few  hi 
number,  were  pure,  and  essentially  agreed,  with  those  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Missionaries  were  despatched  to  them,  a  College  was 
erected,  the  Ranee  endowed  it,  Churches  were  reared,  when  a 
misunderstanding  occuried,  the  'Syrians  refused  to  continue  acting 
conjointly  with  the  EiirOpeans,  and  it  was  then  discovered,  that  they 
were  idolatrous,  and  imbued  to  the  core  with  the-  errors  of  Rome, 
and  further  connection  was  dissolved.  .  It  is  a  divided  Church,  con*, 
taming  much  evil  and  g  od  intermixed,  but  consisting  of ,  a  people,  no 
impartial  person  can  vioi^  without' interest,  as  Well  as  being  persuad¬ 
ed,  of  their  immeasurab  j  superiority  Over,  the  surrounding  Hindus. 
They  appear  to  feel  th  el  importance,  and  to  be  proud  of  their  ancient 
independence.  ,  a  lo-. 

It  has  already. been  Flsnt5oncd,  (Chapter  IV,)  how  the  Dutch  at 
first  procured  Converts,  but  how  rapidly  temporal  retribution 
followed.  The  native  ( Roman  -Catholic)  Christians,  applied  to  the 

’’Thnljntch.  never  had  the,  protector^®  over  the  Syrian  Churches.  common¬ 
ly  known  as  the  “Hill”  or  “  ITew  or  St.  Thomas’  Chriatians,”  but  they  had  over 
all  the  oilier  Christian  seets. 
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Cochin  Rajah,  for  a  piece  of  land,  exterior  to  the  Dutch  limits, 
where  they  could  erect  houses  for  themselves,  and  worship  in  the 
manner  they  had  been  accustomed  to.  The  Rajah  acceded,  they 
handed  over  to  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  as  a  species  of  mortgage 
upon  the  ground,  and  having '  entered  into  possession,  they  were 
. 'permitted  to  enact  their  own  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rules.  The 
Dutch  at  first  were  more  intolerant  to  Roman  Catholics,  than  were 
the  Hindu  Rajahs,  for  they  refused  leave  to  the  Carmelite  Bishop 
Joseph,  to  remain  on^ their  coasts.  Anticipating  this  order,  a  native 
Catanar,  Alexander  de  Campo  had  been  consecrated,  to  carry  on 
/the  necessary  work,  The  Dutch  officials,  when  ordering  the 
European  Priests  to  leave,  raised  no  objection  to  De  Campo  remain¬ 
ing,  as  head  of  the  Malabar  Churches,  concerning  the  affairs  of 
which,  they  did  not  at  this  period  much  concern  themselves.  Had 
they,  considered  it  expedient  that  the  Syrians  should  have  again  pos¬ 
sessed  their  old  forms  of  Church  Government,  surely  Mar  Thomas 
^.would  have  been  encouraged,  but  the  Dutch.  foTbad  him  to  enter 
the  town  of  Cochin,  and  would  hold  no  intercourse  with  him.  Had 
the  intention  been  to  lcavg^tif eCh»a«efe£8  to  choose  for  themselves, 
they:  would  not  havtfiaken  Dc  Campo  b^  the  hand.  In  feet,  they 
either  cared  nothing  for  the  Syrians,  or  believing  they  were  at  that 
period  friendly  to  Rome,  they  wished  for  political  reasons,  to  exalt 
the  Carmelites  who  were  Italians,,  abo  ve  the  Jesuits  who  were  mostly 
Portuguese,  and.  therefore  more  to  be  dreaded.  The  Nestorian 
Bishop  was  consequently  set  aside,  and  the, Carmelite  star  became  in 
the  ascendant,  in  the  person  of  their  pupil  fee  Campo. 

The  European  Romish  Priests,  do  not\appear  to  have  thought 
lightly  of  deserting  their  flocks  ;  some  retirld  to  the  Samorin’s  terri¬ 
tory,  and  attempted  to  treat  with  the .  Ti/vancore  Rajah,  who  was 
not  very  friendly  to  the.  Dutch,  the  ally  ofl,  his  enemy  the  Rajah  of 
Cochin.  .  Some  Carmelites  are  said  to  have  hidden  themselves  in 
thickets,  and  forests,  where  they  lived  in  eayes,  or  trees,  supported 
by  their  flocks,  and  tended  by  their  congregations. ; 

.  The  Dutch  now  perceiving  the  error  they  had  committed,  wished 
.  to  induce  the  Roman  Catholics  to  return,,  and  communications  between 
the  Coehin  Council,  and  the  banished  Romish  Priests,  assumed  an 
official  form.  In  1073,  Matthceus,  had  become  so  honoused  by  the 
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Dutch  Governor,  that  he  obtained  leave  for  Priests  to  appear  openly, 
and  even  no  objection  was  offered,  to  the  Cochin  Rajah  giving  them 
leave  to  build  a  house  at  Chattiate,  near  Ernacollum.  :  This  Mat- 
tliceus  is  the  same  eminent  Priest,  who  was  so  useful  tb  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Cochin,  H.  Yan  Eeede,  (also  -a  good  scholar,)  in  the  prepara-- 
tion  of-  his  Sorius  Malabaricm. 

In  this  year,  the  Carmelites  were  permitted  by  the  Rajah,,  to  erect 
their  present  Church,  at  Verapoly,  which  was  founded  by  Bishop 
Florentine,  and  dedicated  to  St,  Joseph.  This  beautiful  structure,, 
(see  page  21)  is  modelled  after  St.  Peters’  at  ErnEe.  Some,  unknown, 
power,  (perhaps  the  Dutch,)  induced  the  Cochin.  Rajah,  to.. yearly 
despatch  an  order  to  Verapoly,  directing  the  Clergy  there,  to  receive 
none  of  his  subjects  into  the  Catechumen’s  house,  neither  to  baptke1 
any.  This  letter  was  continued,  for  30  or  40  years.  The  Travan- 
coreRajaha  little  later,  threatened  death,  or  imprisonment,,  to  all 
high  caste  Hindus,  who  might  embrace  the  Romish  faith,  and  loss 
of  property  to  all  Sudras.  He  even  carried  Ms-  threat  into  execution,  , 
and  had  the  Hair  head  of^t,  family,  shot  at  Arampulli,  for  refusing 
to  renounce  this  faith,  whichJi^Jjfcd'  reoeiptly  embraced, 

In  1680,  an  attempt-was  made,*  to  seE  back  to,  or  exchange  witSr 
Portugal,  the  stations  where  the  Roman  Catholic  'religion'  had  taken 
such  hold,  retaining  Cochin  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  The  Dutch  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  valued  these  congregations, 'higher  than  did  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  so  the  sale  was  npit  effected. 

Dissension  marked  tlie  internal  state  of  the  Malabar  Churches,, 
and,  disunion  reigned  almost-  supreme.  -After  the  accession  of  Gul- 
mer  Vorshurg,  as  Governor  of  Cochin,  in  1684,  a  series  of  cruelties 
...  marked  the  treatment  of  all  of  the  Roman  Catholic  creed.  At  last, 
an  arrangement  was  Com®.  to,  and  the  Home  Council  perceiving 
nothing  could  be  done  v^ith  the  Malabar  Churches,  neither  would 
the  Portuguese  purehas^  them,  permitted,  Romish.  Priests  ,to  return 
to  their  flocks.  '  . 

It  appears  from  a  letter  of  the  Honourable  Court  of  Direetortf 
£i  of  Amsterdam,  to  the  Government  of  Cochin-,  dated  8th  April, 


*  .Secret  orders,  of  the  Batavian  Government.  Government  Secordf- 
f  StenU^ialof  Governor  Moms,  M.SS.  p..3l)8>;  Cochin  Gowrrmeni  Hh'ordi. 
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“  1G93,  That  inconsequence  of  a  request  of  His  Majesty,  (the 
“  Emperor  Leopold,)  and  his  piromise  of  allowing  the  free  exercise 
“  of  the  Protestant  religion  in' his  dominions,  permission  was  granted 
I!  to  Mr.  Peter  Paul  de  Palma,  Archbishop  of  Ancyres,  Privy  Coun- 
M  cillor,  and  Envoy  extraordinary  to  the  Coxu-ts  of  Persia  and  Ethio- 
“  pia,  by  letters  patent,  to  send'  a  few  Priests  of  the  order  of  the 
“  barefooted  Carmelites,  (any  other  Romish  Priests  excepted,)  to 
“  these  countries,  as  was  liitherto  practicable,  whose  number  is  fixed 
■“  at  C  or  8.  On  condition,  that  the  aforesaid  Carmelite  Priests, 
“  should  be  Dutchmen,  Germans,  or  Itcdians,  and  liked  by  the  Ho- 
“  nourable  Company.  And  moreover,  that  they  should  make  them- 
“  selves  subject  to  every  order  and  regulation  of  the  Company,  as 
“  every  other  of  their  inhabitants  does.” 

The  Dutch  have  not  left  many  records  of  the  Christians  in  Mala¬ 
bar,  when  under  their  rule,  for  they  interfered  but  little  in  their 
ecclesiastical  concerns*  '  The  Syrians  applied  to  them  to  obtain  a 
Bishop  from  Babylon,  but  they  declined  at  last,  a  Jew,  Ezekiel, 

.  was  induced  to  procure  one.  In  17 47,  he  <errived  from  Bussorah,  but 
was  very  much  disliked,  so  a  few  years  subsequently,  was  re-shipped, 
to  return  to,  his  own  country.  Another  was  sent  for,  and  landed  the 
same  year,  from  a  Dutch  vessel,  together  with  three  Metrans,  and 
two  Priests.  Twelve  thousand  rupees,  were  demanded  for  their  pas¬ 
sage.  Angry  communications  ensued,  until  at  last  the  painful  scene 
was  witnessed,  of  a  suit  lasting  years,  inV^ravancore,  in  which  a 
Christian  Government  were  the  plaintiffsjy.and  a  Christian  people 


Christian  Government  were  the  plaintiffsj 
defendants ;  and  the  subject,  the:  amount 
passage  for  a  Bishop  and  five  Priests  win 
Court  of  justice,  was  the  place  chosen,  fo: 
unseemly  strife.  '  / 

The  Churches  according  to  Moens,  “  it 


of  money  at  which  a 
valued,  whilst  a  Hindu 
t  the  arbitration  of  this 


i,  Crusmilagri,  Balarparte,  Palliport,  Cranga- 


*  They  -were  however  jealous  of  foreign  interference;  thus  in  1740,  when  the 
Moravian  United,  Brethren,  attempted  to  establish  a  Mission  in  Ceylon,  the 
Clergy  oppoBed  the  project  so  virulently,  that  the  Governor,  Van  Zmkoff,  was 
obliged  to  order  the  Missionaries  to  settle  inland,  beyond  the  Dutch  limits. 
At  the  end  of  that  year,  Van  Imhoff  was  promoted  to  Batavia,  and  the  Mora- 
viane,  in  October  were  expelled  the  Island,  »  » 
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“nore,  Paponetty,  Chetwye,  Vendoorty,  Angikaimul,  (this  last 
“Church  originally  belonged  to  the  Syrians,  it  was  subsequently 
“given  over  to  the  Romanists,  for  the  use  of  the  Topasses  and 
“  Christian  Peons,  so  is  under  the  protection  of  the  Company,) 
“  Muttencherry,  Sande  with  its  chapel  (two  miles  south  of  Cochin), 
“  the  Church  is  called  that  of  “  Senhora,  de  Sande,”  and  its  chapel  that 
“  of  “  St.  Janquebrado,”  the  Church  of  St.  Louis,  and  its  chapel  of 
“St.  Jago,  at  Castella,  one  mile  south  of  Jews’  town.  That  of  St. 
“  Andrew,  and  its  chapel  of  Tangie  (liow  called  Attingal,  or  St.  An¬ 
drea),  of  Tombolie  (close  to  Allepey),  Catoorty  (ho.rth  of  Allepey), 
''and  Manikoorde.  The  Topass  Priests  were  taught  in  the  Semi- 
“  naries  of  Verapoly,  and  Pootencherra  (Cranganore),  and  the  Cala¬ 
bars  in  that  of  Candanatty  (Candenaad.)”  ’ . 

Amongst  the  accounts  of  the  agreement  between  the  Rajah  of 
Cochin  and  the  Dutch,  respecting  the  Native:  Christians, ;  the  most 
complete  summary  is  found  in  the  Memorial  of  Governor  Yun 
Angelbeck,  dated  1793.  y A' 

After  observing  that  truths  treaty  dated  March  20th,  1(563,  tire 
Rajah  of  Cochin  consented  'to  become  a  vassal  to  the  Duteh.  .He 
continued,  that  constant  disputes  :  had  taken  place  with  the  Cochin 
Rajah,  respecting  the  “Inland  Christians”  over  the  Roman  Catholic 
or  Romo  Syrian  (but  not  'the  Syrian)  portion  of  which,  they  claimed 
authority,  in  accordance  with  article  3  of  the  treaty  of  1663. 

When  discussions  ar^'^  upon  this  subject,  respecting  the  Canarese, 
and  lasted  two  years,  upJHto  about  1789,  Mr.  Povney  the  English 
Commissioner,  observed  fupon  a  difference .  which  existed  between 
the  Rajah’s  Malayalim  d>py  of  the  treaty,  and  the  Dutch  one.  In 
the  former,  the  Dutch  were  given  authority  over  all  Moondoocars, 
(persons  wearing  white  clothing.)  located  near  the  town  of  Cochin, 
and  those  living  along  the  coast.  The  Dutch  copy  after  the  word 
Moondoocars,  had  added,  “viz.,  all  Christians,”  words  absent  in  the 
Rajah’s  copy.  The  Rajah  and  Mr.  Powney  insisted,  that  by  the  term 
“  Moondoocars,”  only  the  fishermen  were  meant  ;  but  Air,  Van 
Angelbeck,  got  the  Carmelite  Priests  of  Verapoly,  and  other  persons 
well  acquainted  with  the  language,  “who  declared,  that  it  included 
“  all  who  followed  the  Latin  ritual,  and  not  only  the  fishermen,  but 
"  also  the-  Laacorins  (peons),  land  cultivators,  and  handicraftsmen. 
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“  (ff  Christians),  as  well  as  Topasses.”  He  added  “that  by  a  con- 
“  vention  completed  in  1785,  it  was  clearly  defined,  that  not  only 
“  fishennen,  but  all  the  others,  classes  before  mentioned,  were  includ- 
“  ed  in  the  term  “  Moondoocars.” 

To  prevent  Mr.  Poimiey  from  knowing  anything  of  the  result,  the 
'matter  was  settled  with  the  Rajah,  without  being  committed  to 
.writing.  Van  Angelbeck  stated,  that  the  former  conceded  everything, 
and  apologized  for  having  listened  to  Hr.  Powney’s  advice. 

Reverting  to  earlier  times.  Van  "Angelbeck  observed-,  that  one 
Dutch  right  was,  that  all  dhristians  should  be  tried  by  them.  This 
tiie  heathen  subjects  of  the  Rajah  often  took  advantage  of,  and 
when  they  had.  committed  crimes,  were  baptized  in  order  to  be  freed 
from  the  Rajah’s  jurisdiction.  But  they  were  J^uently  handed 
over  to  the  Native  State,  in  order  that  it  migtyf  not  be  considered, 
p  that  Christianity  afforded  a  refuge,  from  thc^  punishment  due  to 
crimes.  (:■  - 

The  second  right  was,  that  the  Rajah  wajflmable  to  impose  new 
demands  on  the  Christians,  or  increase  the*  taxes  above  what  was 
paid  by  their  forefathers.*  But  it  was  ao|ed,'  in  the  treaty  of,  Fe¬ 
bruary  25th,  1664, — “  That  the  subjects  of  Rajah  who  have  been 
“  accustomed  to  contribute  head  money,  a^l  other  demands,  shall 
“  not  be  freed  from  their  obligations,  by  becoming  Christians.”  Any 
claim  the  Rajah  had  on  the  Christians,  lnd  to  be  made  through 
their.  Commandant,  who  alone  could  attach  ^eir  houses,  or  gardens, 
or  imprison  them.  :  If  lands  could  be  projfed  to  have  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  heathens,  or  by  the  convention  ofTf 7 85,  should  Christians 
purchase,  or  rent  lands  from  the  heathen*  they  were  liable  to  im¬ 
posts,  which  the  purely  Christian  lands  werdexempt  from.  In  1762, 
when  Hyder  made  heavy  demands  on  the  $*)  chin  State,  the  Dutch 
admitted  the  justice  of  the  Native  Chriffeans,  contributing  their 
share  of  the  expenses, 

*  band  disposed  of,  either  by  the  Government  of  Cochin,  or  by  that  of  Tra- 
vancore,  had  certain  conditions  or  obligations  attached  to  the  transfer.  Some¬ 
times  they  were  rent  free,  or  on  a  very  reduced  rate,  d  tax,  on  condition  that 
the  holder  should  perform  some  particular  service,  such  as  beating  out  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  paddy  in  the  year,  carrying  a  certain  number  of  loads  frqp  one 
place  to  another,  or  supplying  a  certain  quantity  of  articles,  such  as  milk,  oil 
flowers,  &c.,  at  stated  periods.  .  .  :  *  * 
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Van  Augcibeck  observed,  that  “  the  Company  however,  deriv- 
‘  ‘  ed  no  advantage  from  these  vassals,  by  their  protection,  either 
“  in  the  way  of  income,  or  personal  work,  ancl  their  Commandant  had 
“  really  nothing,  but  daily  trouble  with  His  Highness’  Court.”  /' 

Many  Romo-Syrian  congregations,  attempted  hi  1709,  to- join  the 
Syrians  :  in  1773,  they  declared  themselves  under  the  Latin  Church, 
and  in  1777,  sent  to  Homo  and  requested  that  a  Romo-Syrian  Bishop 
might  he  attached  exclusively  to  them.  In  1787,  they  tried  to  shake 
off  all  connection  with  the  Carmelites  of  Verapoly,  but  were  reduced 
by  force,  for  which  purpose,  Mr.  Van  Jjigelbeck,  the  Governor  of 
Cochin,  lent  his  assistance,  and  wrote  several  times  to  the.  neighs 
bonring  Rajahs,  requesting  them  to  help  the  Carmelites,  by  force  n 
necessary. 

In  1770,  the  Travancore  Minister  wrote  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
at  Verapoly,  announcing  to  them,  that  they  were  declared  hencefor-  t 
wards,  free  from  all  Public  burdens  whatever:  Four,  years  subse¬ 
quently,  a  petty  officerptried  to  reimpose  them,  but  on  the  occasion 
of  the  presentation  of  a  liter,  from  the  Pope  to  the  Rajah  of  Travan¬ 
core,  the  Delegates  took^he  opportunity  of  bringing  all  their 
grievances  to  notice,  wh|en  they  were  rectified,  and  an  instrument 
granted  to  the  Missionary  establishment,  giving  them  immunity  in 
future  from  all  imposts  whatsoever.  In  1 783, some  of  the.Latin  clergy 
fined  certain  Christian  .congregations  of  fishermen  in  Travancore, 
who  complained  to  the  Rajah,  who  decided  on  separating  7 o  Churches 
from  the  Diocese  of  Codhin,  and  placing  them  under  the  Verapoly 
Mission,  hut  this  was  ne-te  carried  out  iii  fulL  The  Roman  Catfiolie. 
Bishop  seems  to  have  Wen  treated  with  civility  by  the  Dutch,  and 
Moem  states,. that  whajjt  once  he  paid  him  a  visit  at. -..Cochin,." he 
“  thought  it  hut  right  cf>  show  him  due  respect,  and  on  his  return 
“  had  a  guard  of  honodl  drawn  up,  who  saluted. him,  and  nine  guns 
"  were  fired  from  the  battery.”  But. his- successor,  Van  A.ngelbeck, 
observes,  that  when  the  Bishop  at  a  later  period  visited  him,  he  did  ' 
not  receive  him  with  any  honours.  A  letter  was  received  by  .Governor 
Moeus,  from  Pope  clement,  dated  July  23rd,  177  2,  thanking  him  for  . 
the  support,  which!  the  Roman  Catholics  had  received  from  the 
Ooeftn  council,  -  b  j  - 

/Hie  Baglish  at  this  time,  held  but  little  territory  in  Malabar,  and 
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had  scarcely  commenced  tc  be  a  political  power.  The  first  scheme 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  appears  to  have  been  organized 
in  Calcutta,  by  Messrs.  Grant,  Brown,  Chambers,  and  Udory  :  the, 
first  mentioned  of  these  (a  Bengal  Civilian,)  agreed  to  give  Bs.  300^ 
a  month  towards  supporting  a  Missionary,  who  it  was  proposed, 
should  go  to  Benares,  to  learn,  the  Sanscrit  language,  and  native  man¬ 
ners  and  customs,  before  attempting  to  argue  against  a  creed,  the 
leading  features  of  which  he  might  otherwise  very  possibly  not 
derstand.  Tins  plan  unfjpjjunately  failed,  blit  not  from  any  want 
of  support,  $mongjt  the  Iayhnembers* 

In  17  93,  'Mr:  Wifberforce  carried  a  series  of  resolutions  in  the  House '  j 
of  Commons,  pledging  it,  that  Christianity  and  education  should  be 
extended  in  India.  The  Court  of  Directors  considering,  that  their 
rights  were  being  encroached  on,  and  unfair  reflections  passed  upon 
themselves  and  their  actions,  assailed  these  measures,  and  tlms^ 
opposition  was  engendered,  where  conciliation  only  was  ■■  ■■■ 

Wilberforce’s  party  were  in  too  great  haste  to  Commence  tL#=  evangeli¬ 
zation  of  India,  an  event  no  less  desired  by  the  Court  jii  Directors 
than  by  themselves,  although  in  a  less  impetuous  amjf'safer  manner. 

In  1714,  two  Bishops  ruled  the  divided  jSyrianijoburch  of  Mala¬ 
bar,  Mar  Thomas  a  Jacobite  in  the  south,  aid  Gabriel  a 
riari.  in  the  north.  In  1751,  the  Patriarch  o£  och  was  no  longer 
able  to  send  a  Bishop,  and  for  many  years  sv  ^uently,  the  Syrians 
elected  and  consecrated  one.  from  amongs|.- 
During  the  remainder  of  the  eightef 
done  in  religious  matters  in  the  Cochin 
swept  away  by  the  British,  who  at  fir 
temporal  arrangements,  to  occupy  then 
of  the  Syrians.  In  1SG6,  the*' Rev.  I) 
these  Churches,  and  interested  hiinsel 


iselves. 

-entury,  but  little  was 
•ory.  The  Dutch  were 
e  too  much  engaged  in 
with  the  requirements 
ins  Buchanan  visited 
'y  in  theh  behalf :  hut 


*  It  must  be  a  subject  of  regret,  to 
peace  and  lore,  to  perceive  the  virulen 
against  those  in  authority,  whom  i 
actively  hostile  to  religion.  The  eliapte. 
flourishes  under  hot  house  cultivation : 
Protestants,  in  the  Cochin  and  Tran va 
such  a  plan. 


iers  of  a  Christianity  of 
*  of  some  Protestants, 
is  passively,  if  not 
orrs  how  Christianity 
■mentable  paucity  of 
ubsequent-resulj  of 
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lie  was  rather  of  a  head  strong  disposition,  and  effected  little  good. 
He  requested  the  Carmelite  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Verapoly,  not  to  offer 
.any  objections  to  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Malayalim, 
/and  Syriac  languages,  amongst  his  congregations,  a  request  also 
'strongly  urged  by  Col.  Macaulay,  and  at  once  acceded  to.  Up  to 
within  the  last  few  years,  Protestant  publications  were  freely  receiv¬ 
ed,  but  unfortunately  one  of  the  Missionaries,  who  was  unable  to 

■  obtain  converts  from  the  Roman  Catholics  around  Mm,  published  a 
tract  in  Malayalim,  a  portion  of  wMch  ^jyieavoured  to  prove,  that 
;tlie  Roman  Catholic  feasts,  were  as  bcuU  or  toors ^  than  those  of  the 
Hindus  !  In  consequence  of  this  unfortunate  production,  which  was 
distributed  gratuitously,  all  Protestant  works  have  since  then,  until 
just  lately,  been  strictly  proMbited.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  now 
removing  this  proMbition,  and  surely  it  will  be  unwise,  to  cause 

.  any  further  irritation. 

■  ?or  somejyears  the  worship  in  the  Churches  under  Romish  sway, 

eontinu'eaVnuch  in  the  same  manner  as  formerly;  Captain  Sivanston 
speaking  of  them  about  £he  latter  period  of  the  Dutch  rule  says, 
“  The  Christikn  religion/has  degenerated  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
“  Churches  of  I\lalayalaf  into  the  most  abominable  superstitions  : 
“  which  are  equal  o_many,  if  not  to  all  the  disgusting  ceremonies, 
“  of  the  monstrou  njrship  of  Brahma.”  But  since  then  a  partial’ 
improvement  has  b.  \p  visible,  and .  many  rites  wliich  a  few  years 
ago  were  countenance  re  now  almost  unknown.  '  Still  the  native 
Roman  Catholic,  seldom  rs  a  Portuguese  Church :  and  the  Romo- 
Syrian,  goes  to  neither  m.  Thus  Churches  may  be  seen  stand¬ 
ing  side  by  side,  belon  to  persons  who  acknowledge  the  same 

creed,  hut  are  unable  T  hip  in  the  same  building.  Pour  dis¬ 
tinct  castes  also  exist  sever  these  congregations  still  more 

widely.  The  Inquisiti  loa,  after  for  nearly  three  centuries 

practising' the  most  '  barbarities,  and  .enacting  the  most 

disgraceful  and  revr  a,  finally  ceased  its  blood-stained 

career,  in  1816. 

In  1796,  accord’  le  Cochin  and  Travancore  States, 

contained  64  Ne.r  s,  32  Jacobite,  75  of  MucuaB  and 

Paravers,  andu2C  le  Latiu  ritual :  in  all  181  congre- 

.  gations*aiqmrentl  ding  the  Carmelites,  In  the  year 
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1301,  the  following  numbers  were  returned,*  as  being  in  tlie  Cochin, 
Calicut,  and  Travancorc  States,  under  the  authority  of  the  Syrian 
Metropolitan  See,  105  Latin  Churches, t  G2  Parochial  Churches,  with 
246  chapels  attached  to  them:  and  1315  Carmelite  Parochial  Churches, 
with  168  Chapels  attached,  one  quarter  of  which  are  Latins,  and 
the  remainder  Eomo-Syrian.J  The  Protestant  Church  Missionary 
Society,  have  10  Churches  in  the  North,  arid  the  London  Missionary 
Society  7  in  the  South. 

The  Travaneore  census  shows  1,91,009  Native  Christians,  and  that 
of  Cochin  7  2,631 :  or  a  total  of  2,63,640  in  the  two  States.  Out  of 
the  above  10,336  have  been  baptized  ii/to  the  Protestant  faith: 
1,38,337  into  the' Roman  Catholic:  and  the' remainder  1,16,483  are 
Syrians. 

In  1813,  Major  Munro,  the  British  Resident  of  Travancore  and 
Cochin,  circulated  a  series  of  questions  to  tl-te  various  Syrian  Churches 
in  these  States,  and  the  replies  proved  their  depression  to  be  extreme. 
When  they  separated  from  the  Romish  Church,  they  became  expos¬ 
ed  to  the  attacks  of  numerous  ene'piies/  $th  no  one  to  protect  them. 

postates,  and  rebels,  the 
L  and  tbeJOiBcials  of.  both 
discretion.  Their  books 
ie  Churches  which  have  been 

wing  manner:  The  Raman 
istinct  Missions. 


i The  Roman  Catholics^persecuted 
| Brahmans  and  Naira  domineered  overt 
States- plunderelTjind.insulted  tuefn 

*  Trevaudrum,  Government  Almanac,  1861. 
incorrectly  included,  have  been  here  expunge 
t  The  Churches  have  been  divided  in  tin 
Catholics,  and  tlie  Romo-Syrians,  are  under  r 


The  Romo-Syrians  and  the  Latin  Churches,  originally  under  the  autho- 

rity  of  the  Portuguese.  The  Archbishop  of  Ci  nore,  receiving  liis  instruc¬ 

tions  from  Goa,  aucl  having  under  him  the  two  s  "rdihate  Bishops  of  Cochin, 
who  were  removed  in  16S3  to  Quilon,  the  Church  ;s  under  the  latter  were  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  all  .within  lighnf  the  sea,  In  17$9,  they  wished  to  join  the 
Syrians. 

The  Romo-Syrians,  or  at  all  events  some  of  tl 
■  Vicar  Apostolic,  or  the  Verapoly  Mission,  which 
In  1773,  they  erected  schools  for  the  instruction 
began  to  encroach  considerably  on  the  Latin  Churc, 
authority  of  Goa.  The  Syrians  are  ostensibly  umh 
and  are  Monophysites,  or  Jacobites,  with  some  sligl 
I  Their  return  of  Christians  professing  their  fai 
•  this  is  obviousir  .erroneous.  Their  native  .clcvKv'Sffrlf' 

H  1 


.  obeyed  the  Carmelite 
'ves  orders  from  Rome, 
mo -Syrian  Priests,  and 
ren  acknowledging  the  * 
Patriarch  of  Antioch, 
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had  been  almost  all  destroyed,  their  -  pastors  were  destitute  of 
instruction,  “  they  had  lost  in  their  union  with  the  J csuits,  the 
“  pure  system  of  religion  and  morals,  and  the  high  spirit  by  which 
“  they  were  formerly  distinguished:  and  the  Dutch- fomerly  in  posscs- 
“  sion  of  Cochin,  whose  policy  was  marked  by  perfidy  and  meanness, 
«  abandoned  them  to  their  fate.”  Still  many  virtues  were  to  be 
perceived  in  this  interesting,  sect,  and  an  attempt  was  therefore  very 
properly  made,  to  bring  them  to  a  purer  faith. 

Major  Muuro*  ascertained  that  there  was  great  dissension  amongst 
them,  that  the  Bishop  under  whom  they  were  at  that  period,  had 
been  irregularly  consecrated,  and  was  altogether  unfit'  for  such  an 
office.  There  was  therefoie  a  large  body  of  the  clergy  and  laity  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  Mm,  and,  opposition  was  rife  on  all  subjects.  But  this 
Bishop  died  shortly  afterwards,  and  was  sncceeded  by  the  Ramban 
named  Joseph,  a  good  and  pious  man,  by  whose  assistance,  a  little 
more  unanimity  was  brought  about,  and  the  Resident  was  enabled 
to  make  arrangements  for^jae  erection  of  the  Syrian  College  at  Cot- 
tayam.  ~ 


vd  that  an  educated  English  Clergyman 
Tiaus  themselves  were  far  too  deficient 
ity,  to  effect  much,  good,  in  the  way 
me  enlightened  manner.  An  applica- 
w^iHssvonary  Society  for  their  assist- 
to  endow  the  College  for,  the  support 
mts,  and  masters)  to  teach  English, 
i  to  raise  up  efficient  Native  Priests 
he  Churches,,  as  well  as  schoolmasters 
it  the  country.  He  also  proposed  croct- 


But  n 

would  be  a  requisite,  as 
in  energy,  knowledge,  er 
of  training  up  youths,  in 
tion  was  then  made  to  the 
ance,  the  Resident  propoi 
of  a  certain  number  of“ 

Syriac,  and  the  Scriptures 
and  Cataiiars,  to  officiate 
to  diffuse- learning  -throu' 
lug  a  printing  press.  ' 

It  was  not  originally  ir  tended  to  alter  the  Syrian  form  of  worship, 
in  any  way,  but  merely  t  >  educate  the  people,  and'  trust  that  in  time 
they  would  be  enabled,  see  their  errors,  and  themselves  commence 
the  work  of  reformat"  It  was  simply  suggested,  to  raise  up  this 
^prostrate  Church,  at  .sist  it  in  endeavouring  to  follow  the  right 


*  In  1803,  three  thoi  star  pagodas  were  given  by  the  Syrian  Metropolis 
,n  TCar  T Samoa  to  tho  ash  Kesideut  for  investment  in  Government  securi- 
e.3  at  S  per  cent,  inters  .•  for  charitable-  purpose*. 
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in  April  181G,  Mr.  Norton,  a  Missionary,  arrived  at  Allepey,  to 
assist  in  the  above  purpose  :  and  in  tlie  July  following  visited 
the  Metran  Joseph,  at  Cottayam,  where  he  found  he  was  regarded 
with  some  suspicion.  This  ancient  Church,  had  in  former  times, 
suffered  too  much  from  false  friends,  not  to  be  cautious  how  they 
formed  connections  with  strangers.  But  this  feeling  soon  wore 
away,  and  Me.  Norton's  advent  was  hailed  with  joye 
q  In  1S1 G,  the  Travancore  Government,  made  the  Syrians  a  donation  J 
|’of  8,000  Rupees,  fcT  enable^them,  “  to  prosecute  the  study  of  the  i 
1“  Holy  Scriptures,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  sect,  *  *  hyi 
means  of  the  dissemination  of  the  Bible,  and  other  religious  works/ 
in  the'  vernacular  £gst  the  Syrians  in  general ”f 

Colonel  Munro  observt  principal  object  of  the  esta* 

“  blisliment  of  a  College  ii  y  r£l0,N ^  ^  was  to  instruct  the  Catanars 
“  and  officiating  Priests  anu,  ^yriins,  in  a  competent  know- 

pledge  of  the  Syriac  languo,  ’  ^licli  they  were  apparently  too 
“  generally  deficient  :  *  *  with  m.-siu^y  of  the  Syriac  language, 

“  would  of  course'  he  combined  that  '  ?  the  Scriptures,  and  other 
“religious  hooks,  written  in  that  tongue. 

LTiie  Ranee  of  Travancore,  acting  undeV  the  advice  of  the  British 
«ident,  gave  the  timber  for  erecting  &  Church  at  Allepey;  in 
addition  to  this  it  cost  4,155  Rupees.;-  It  was  opened  on  July  18th, 
1819,  but  was  subsequently  pulled  §pw/,  to  build  a  larger  one, 
which  is  now  in  a ,  ruinous,  and  almost. -  deserted  condition.  The 
Ranee  also  endowed  the  Syrian  Colley  Cottayam,  in  1818,  with 
Rupees  20,000,  as  well  as  the  ground  on  hh  it  stands.  The  College 
was  mtencled  to  accommodate  forty  or  fifty  students,  and  the  money 
invested  in  land  as  an  endowment,  for  the  support  of  the  College. 
The  title  deeds  were  drawn  up  in.  the  namas  of  the  Syrian  Metropo¬ 
litan,  and  one  of  the  Missionaries.  “The  object  of  this  endowment 
“  was,  the  political,  moral,  and  religious  renovation,  of  the  whole  of 
“the  Syrian  people,  through,  the  inatmctioW  of  English  Mission¬ 
aries.”  Shortly  afterwards,  the  Syrian  Bishop  died,  and  Ms  coadju¬ 
tor  Philoxenus,  who  had  (according  to  the  usuAT  custom  since  1751,) 
been  ordained,  “cum'spe  successionis,”  sueceei  -d  him. 

At  first  all  went  on  smoothly  at  Cottayam,  nth  a  resident  Sirian-  ^ 
Bishop  at  the  head.  The  Protestant  Missionaries  acted  under  his 
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orders,  nncl  tlie  Scriptures  wore  translated,  into  MtilayMim.  But 
after  a  time,  when  the  novelty  wore  off,  the  result  of  this  was  found 
of  a  less  favourable  character,-  than  was  at  first  imagined.  ;  The 
Natives  having  Europeans  Under  their  authority,  became  exact¬ 
ing,  and  often  overbearing ;  whilst  the  latter,  not  liking  their 
position,  were  perhaps  too  ready  to  look  upon  common  occurrences, 
as  intentional  insults.  After  a  time,  when  the  Protestant .  Mie- 
;  sionaries  had  become more  fully  acquainted  with  this  Church,  they 
reported  that  the  spiritual  worth  of  the  Syrians,  had  been  formerly' 
much  oy^r-estiniaied,  that  the  people  were  careless  about  true  religion^ 
the  Priesthood  unconverted,  formal  in  their  service,  and  too  mucli'-oi  - 


"  cave  for  the  welfare  of* 
5  lifeless,  and  cold, 
i  tenets,  then  ensued :  the 
ue  Missionaries,  who  in  tlicir 
s  were  not  evangelical.  b'  ■ 
■ossed  a.  letter  to.  the  Syrian  Mo- 


pied  in  looking  after  their  poeu 
their  flocks.  Hint  in  fact,  the 
Disputes  about  their  various  c 
Syrians  denounced  thosei  taugl 
turn  asserted  that  the  Syrian  do 

The  Bishop  of  Calcutta’  then  a 
tropolitan,  who  in  1S30,  1  -id  a  conclave  of  his  clergy^  and  drew  up 
an  answer  stating,  -that  .  noy  were  Jacobites;  under  the  Patriarch  of 
Antioch,  and  that  if  the  Missiomriea  wished  to  preach  the  doctrines 
of  the  Jacobites  in  thertyCl lurches,  they  were  at  liberty  to  do  sd. 
The  3fetra.ii  after  the  signature  of  this  document,  imposed  a  solemn 
oath  on  the  clergy,  not  t*>  hays  any  intercourse,  with  the  Protestant 
•Missionaries  in  future,  -w’hjM  the  Metran  prohibited  Deacons,  from 
again. attending  the  Syria  ^'Ilege.  Thus. ceased  the  connection  bc- 
tween  these  two  CImrclK  .vhick  had  been  in  existence  since  181 
and  the  Protestant  -Mi  sicuiaries7  were:  from  that  period,  to  cUvido 
.  themselves  from  the  Syrians,  “  as  converts  in  Bengal,  or  Timievelly, 
“  separate  iliemselv-es  from  the  heathen.”"' 

Now'  dissensions  respecting  money  matters  arose,  and.  tlie  Syrian 
Metropolitan,  eonrplah/ed  that  the.  box  containing  tlie  title  deeds, 
and  the  copper  plates*  Imd  been  abstracted  from  the  Church,'  during 
service  time  ;  a  person  having  broken  into  its  place  of  security,  by 
paeans  of  a  crowbar..*  Fortunately.. the  box  just  at  this  time,  came 
into  the  possession  1  the  Missionaries,  who  preserved  these  impor- 


*  Mullen’s  Miss 


n  South  India,  page  130. 


t.:ml  documents  from  destruction.  In  1838,  a  Government  CYmunLs- 
sioner.  was  sent  to  arrange  matters,  consequent  on  the  separation  of- 
the  Syrians  and  the  Missionaries,  and  he  directed  the  lands  to  be 
sold,  and  the  money  deposited  in  the  Travaneorc  treasury.  (Munro 
Island  was  not  disposed  of.)  In  1840,  three  arbitrators  were  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  Travaneorc  Government,  the  Missionaries,  -and  the 
Syrian  Metropolitan)  finally  to  arrange  the  division  of  property. 
'.Some- of  the  moneys  and  deeds  were  then  returned  to  the  Syrians. 
But  wi(h:  regard  to  Munro  Island,  It  was  .decided,  that  as. its  rents 
.were  to  be  employed -'for  a  specific  purpose,  in  which  the  assistance 
*  of  the  .Missionaries  was  necessary,  and  the  Syrians  in  -Synod'  .as- 
• .  «embled^--ha<i  'itrphen  -  off-,  all.,  connection  with  them- :  they  thereby 
resigned  their  part  of  the  trust,  leaving  its  duties  to  be  executed 
by  the  remaining  party* 

At  the  time  that  this  amalgamation  took  place,  the  orders  of 
Priesthood  were,  as  follows  in  the  Syrian,- Church  :  a  Bishop  styled 
Mrfropolitan,  who  had  a  coadjutor,  whom  he  consecrated  as  his 
successor,  in  the  event  of  his  death! :  Doc«rs  of  the  Law,  or  J lalpans,  ^ 
■  .who  wore  instructors  of  you ths,.  and  thostj^ut ended  for.  H oly:  Orders, 

.  Priests1  or  OaktimrS}  and  Deacons. :  iV 

Tlie  Metropolitans  had  been  elected  fi|  hi  amongst  the  Malpans, 
and  .consecrated  in  readiness,  from  the  yea?  1751,  when  it  was  found 
extremely  difficult,  or  almost  Impossible  t £  obtain  foreign  Bishops, 
as  heretofore,  Tho  election  took  placet'  in  a  general  assembly  of 
the  Clergy,  and  elders'  of  the  Clmi-clif,  who  ratified'  or  reject¬ 
ed,  the- -choice  of  the  person  previously  ^selected.  If  there  wore 
se  veral  candidates,  lots  were  drawn  by  theih,  and  tho  result  regarded 
as  decisive.  It  should  bo  mentioned  here, /that  until  the  year  1 751, 
the  office  -of  AMideactii  was  hereditary,  id  tho  family  of  .Pulikom- 
matta,  beeaii.se  it-  was.  believed,  that  the  fust  person  "who-  held  .that 
post,  was.  chosen by  St.  Thomas,  from  that  fondly.  When  Bishops 
came  from  Antioch,  they  were  expected  to  gitsc  up  all  authority  into 
tlie  hands  of  the  Archdeacon,  the  Portuguese  tpn  this  account,  used 
every  exertion  to  convert  the  whole  of  that  family  to  their  faith, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  doing  so.  Many  years  since,  the  Palikom- 
mntta  family  became  extinct,  -v  ~ 

The  Priests  could  be  admitted  into  minor  orders,  as  early  as  seven. 
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years  of  age,  unless  anything  very  -unusually  bad  could  bo  brought 
against  them.  They  were  not  under  the  necessity  of  observing  a 
life  of  celibacy,  bu^  such  had  become  the  custom,  and  gained  them 
higher  favour  with  the  people.  The  Banee  of  Tranvancpre.  offered 
Bupees  400  to  any  of  them  who  would  marry,  but  only  a  few  accepted 
the  inducement.  .  . 

In  1S14,  when  the  Governor  in  Council  revised  the  regulations 
of  Cochin,  it  was  brought  to  Ills  notice,  that  the  Christians  in  the 
Native  State,  were  under  British  eoutronl,  and  consequently  treated 
with  harshness  and  injustice  by  the  Officials  of  that  State.  They  were 
regarded  by  their  fellow  subjects  with  suspicion,  and  ill  will,  and' 
that  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  no  good 
could  be  effected,  whilst  .there- remained.,  this  distinction  ;  between 
them  and  others. .  It  was  suggested,  that  j.his  irritation  might  bo 
removed  by  allowing  them  to  be  tried  in  the  Bajah’s  Courts,  to 
eaeh.  of  which  a  Christialp  Judge  was  appointed,  the  whole  being 
under  the  supervision  of  tjje  Besident.  Tliis  course  was  accordingly : 

.pursued,  and  the  result .  hr  '•  exceeded  all  expectations,  the .  feeling  of 
dislike  and  jealousy  with  which  they  had  been  formerly  regarded^; 
soon  passed  away,  and  ‘  ey  are'  at  the  present  time,,  as.  thriving  a 
community  as  any  other  hi  the  State.  .:.  .  : 

In  the  year  1 S25,  the  long  interruptedintereoiirse  with  Antioch  was 
renewed,  and  the  Bisliop^who  had  for  such  a  length  of  time  been  Na¬ 
tives  of  the  country,  nowjlost  tlieir  power  of  consecrating.  The  Patri¬ 
arch  of  Antioch  hearing  flourishing  accounts  of  this  distant  Church, 
despatched  a  Metropolitai/uamed  Athanasius,  and  a  Bamban  or  Arch-- 
deacon,  named  Abraham/ to  Malabar,  quite  overlooking,  the  existence 
of  Philoxenus,  and  his  jjoadjtitor '  .Dionysius.'-’ '  These  new  arrivals 
had  several  interviews  with  Bishop  Hebei  in  Bombay,  who!  subse¬ 
quently  enjoined  the  Missionaries,  to  take.no  part  in -the  dissensions, 
he  saw  their  advent  nujst  occasion  amongst  the  Syrians  in  Malabar. 

The  new  Metropolitan  Athanasius,  commenced  by  excoinniuuicat-  . 
ing  Philoxenus  and  Dionysius,  who.  on  the  other  hand^  obtained  an 
order  from  the  Pwanee  of  Travancorc  and  the  British  Besident,  for¬ 
bidding  the  new  arrivals ,  to  exercise  any  functions  in  that  State. 

-  Thetnajctity  of  the' congregations  .  appear:  to  have  wished  to  place 
themselves  under  the  strangers,  and  great  dissensions  arose,  Bishop 
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Hebcr  proceeded  towards  Malabar,  in  hopes  of  being  enabled  to 
bring  about  some  amicable  arrangement,  but  unfortunately  lie  ex¬ 
pired  on  the  journey!1'  Soon  afterwards,  Mar  Athanasius  and  his 
Malpan,  sailed  from  Cochin. 

But  Ills  departure,  only  gave  ti  e  Syrians  a  short  respite  from  in¬ 
cessant  disputes,  os-;  a  suUvid  .>«  of  claimants  to  the  Metropolitan 
See  arose.  The  It. .-h.p  kgahy  bore  that  title,  resided  at  the 
Cottayam  College,  ,■■■,  ■  rciiVed,'  from  its  fluids,  Ilupees  GOO  a  year 
for  Ids  maintenance. 

In  the  year  1848.  -  ‘ .  h  o?  Antioch  had  five  Bishops  in  . 

Malabar,  each  denbmicin;.:  too  o;  v:  ;r  four  as  intruders.  When  there 
wefe;  Willy '-three,  tlia /  h; ;•  sent  a  fourth,  to  supersede  the 
others,  with  orders  to  trimsmu  A-  duos  to  him  punctually:  but  in¬ 
stead  of  obeying,  this  I  >4!:  fall- or  .1  ti  e  ..—ample  of  his  predecessors, 
mid  commenced  collecting  for  hi.-.wvd.  A  fifth  was  then  despatched 
with  the  same  orders,  biij '  ho  t  '..  /  :!••  ••  up-m  the  spoil,  leaving  the 
unfortunate  Patriarch,  vainly  .  h/eo  :  hu,  tor  his  rights.  It  was 
impossible  to  decide  which  aam'.Vv,  h, live  Bishops  was  the  real 
one,  and  therefore  none  of  them  1£>r-  leeogirAiscI  by  the  Travancore 
and  Cochin  States.  But  .without  t%v  Jeyai  junction -of  these  States,' 
they  were  powerless  to  .'correct  .ash-iv,:  or  exercise  any  authority, . 
Eaph ; consequently  did  as  he Jikt-d,' and  -•■•/..hiined  as  many  Ciitanars 
as  he  pleased,  ■without  reference '.t anythin;-,  excepting  whether  the-  ■ 
fees  were  forthcoming.  Thus  an  •im.he'vtt.iir.'-.ni.lw  of  Catanars  were 
ordained,  from  seven  years  of  ag.-  - md  uph  jril-.  vAio  were  in  every 
respect,  unfitted  for  the  ministrj’-.  TkAp  S-tamkiotss  disputes  and 
dissensions,  have  continued  since  th, it  berio/L' ,and  at  the  present  time 
tlie  Church  is.  thoroughly  disunited,  i 

In  1 85 6,  two  Catanars,  and  twepty  one  %mns,  provided  with  the 
necessary  funds,  and  letters,  left  Coehin,  ana  proceeded  ±0  Mosul,  to i 
endeavour  to  induce  the  Patriarch,  Mar  Toosuf,  to  consecrate  a 
Bishop  for  the  Syrians  of  .Malabar,  asVas  deje'in  1825.  They  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  their  embassy,  and  in  May  13th,  IsPi,  a  Bishop  arrived  at 
Cochin.  It  is  said  that  Mar  Toosuf  was  imposed  upon,  and  did  not 
exactly  comprehend;  what' their  intentions  wep?. 

The  Bishop  Apostolic  of  Rome  in  Mesopotamia,  finding thaf  Mar  •> 
Thomas  had  ■bcsmcquseciuteti  as  Mctraiv  of  Malabar,  forthwith  ox- 


communicated  both  him,  and  tike  Patriarch,  as  well  as  every  one. win) 
had  taken  part  in  the  consecration.  Thus  another  schism,  and  cause 
of  discord  prose,  in  this  divided  Church. 

Hardly  had  the  new  Bishop  landed,  when  as  always'  has  been 
the  case,  a  large  party  joined  him,  and  many  Homo-Syrian  congre-. 
gn.td.olis,  placed  themselves  under  his  authority,  and  wished  to  lnmd 
over  the  Churches  to  him.  Riots  in  many  places  consequently  en¬ 
sued,  until  Mar  Thomas,  an  infirm  sickly  oiii  nisug  began  to  think 
it  time  for  Iiim  to  leave  such  an  unruly  set  of  people,  and  in  March 
1862,  he  finally  left  Cochin. ;  -  . 

At  tlie  present  time  there  are  still  three  Bishops  remaining,  two 
of  whom  claim  equal  rank  and  power,  both  haying  been  consecrated 
by  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  the  third  admits  liis  inferiority  to  the 

Tlie  crown  of  Portugal  which  lias  up  to  the  present  year  claimed 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Malabar,,  lias 
now  received  orders  to  •resign  that  pretension  in  British  territory! 
A  concordat  has  consequently  been  entered  into,  and  the  Bishojii  of 
the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  has  be  i  appointed  Archbishop  of  Goa, 

*  and  Primate  of  the  Catholic  (■  lurch  in  India,  thus  bringing  the 
Verapoly  Mission,  and  the  other  Churches  in  the  Cochin ; and  Tra-: 
vancore  States,  under  one  head.  .  . 

There  can  he  no  doubt,  tligfc  each  succeeding  Christian  sect,  lias  ob¬ 
tained  less  power  in  Malabar,,  than .  those  which  preceded  them,  which, 
may  ho  accounted  for  in  the  following  manner..'  The  Syrians  before 
the  advent  of  the  Portughese,  appear  to  have  confined  their  attempts 
at  conversion  to  Brahma's  and  the  highest  castes  of.  Sudras /(Hairs,) 
in  the  country.  Tk e' 'Portuguese  obtained  converts  from  any  classes 
they  could,  and  these  were  cons  jquentiy  looked  down  upon  by  the 
higher  castes,  as  the  greatest  proportion  were  fishermen  and.  slaves,  ; 

The  architecture  of  The  ancient  Syrian  Churches  was  always  the 
same,  and  it  has.,  boeft  .  calculated,  that  none  of  them  could  have 
cost  less  than  hnll’p!  Iae  of  -  Rupees,  and  some  double  that  ,  sum. 
The  one  at  Parpor,  id  capable  of  containing  15,000  persons.:  They 
were,  formerly  built  fong  and  narrow,  with,  low  entrances,  having 
■  buttresses  supporting  the  walls,  and.  sloping,  roofs,  and  .were  easily..: 
,  distinguished  from  those  of  any  other.  Scot,  by  having* the  chancel 
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end  always  higher  than  the  nave,  instead  of  being  lower  as  with  us. 
The  facade  had  small  columns,  but  these  were  never  carved  with  ■ 
emblematical  figures  externally,  as  some  of  those  of  later  erections 
are.  No  bells  were  permitted  to  be  rung  from  the  belfreys,  as  the 
Hindus  asserted,  that  their  gods  in  the  neighbouring  Pagodas,  were 
disturbed  by  the  noise. . 

Inside  these  Churches,  there  were  galleries  corresponding  to  our 
4prgan  lofts,  for  the  residence  of  unmarried  PrieJ'N,  There  were 
numerous  crosses  in  various  parts,  and  one  on  the1  ^Nr,  opposite 
which,  at  the  entrance  to  the  chancel,  a  lamp  was  kept  TolErfing  night 
and  day.  v  r 

Gradually  some  of  these  ancient  forms  have  changed,  both  with 
respect  to  worship,  architecture,  vestments,  and  the  method  of  per¬ 
forming  the  services,  a  summary  of  which  is  as  follows.  The  more 
modern  Churches  are  built  in  a  style  something  similar  to  those 
erected  by  the  Jesuits,  with  pointed  arched  windows,  circular  and 
fretted  ceilings  over  both  the  altar  and  choir,  whilst  the  beams  are 
exposed  to  view.  No  images  are  aHowedAVithin  them,  but  some  of 
them  are  adorned  with  paintings,  Which  said  to  be  simply  for 
ornamental  purposes.  There  are  three  alta|\  (or  as  they  are  termed 
thrones ,)  in ;  each  Church,  the  largest  bei^f  at  the  east  end  and 
within  the  chancel, '  and  one  on  eaeA  side  just  without  the  entrance 
of  the  chancel,  covered  with  a.  whit^  cloth,  having  a  cross  on  it. 
The  chancel  is  raised  two  steps  higher  TOan|the  body  of  the  Church. 
Before  it  hangs  a  veil,  so  that  if  necessa^^t  can  be  concealed  from 
the  congregation.  Near  the  chancel  are  n  bells  used  in  honour  of 
the  host.  Crucifixes  are  placed  on  the  al'yVs,  and  in  various  other 
parts  of  'the  buildings,  some  of  them  bein^j  plain,  others  adorned 
with,  or  composed  of  gold,  Silver,  wood,  or  stone. 

The  Bishop  when  no  great  state  is  necessary,  wears  a  long  dark 
purple  silk  vest,  but  when  officiating,  he  wears  a  long  yellow  muslin 
robe,  thrown  over  his  other  garments:  a  large  golden  cross  hangs 
from  his  neck,  #u  his  finger  is  a  ring,  and  on  his  head  an  episcopal 
mitre,  whilst  in  his  hand  he-  bears  tbe  erozier,  or  pastoral  staff.  The 
Priests  at  their  ordination,  engage  to  observe  the  canons  of  the 
Council  of  Nice.  When  not  employed  in  religious  ceremoiij.es,  Ijbey 
wear  loose  white  shirts,  over  a  pair  of  wide  browsers,  either  white  or 


of  some  black  material  On  occasions  of  ceremony,  a  white  gown  is 
worn,  in  addition  to  an  embroidered  collar  and  Waistband,  ancl 
narrow  sleeves.  ■  They  have  a  crimson  scarf,  and  a  long  white  cotton, 
cord  passing  around  the  -shoulders,  and  fastening  in  front  with  a. 
waistbelt,  meeting  there  like  a  cross.  Their  hair  is  cut  in  the  form 
of  a  tonsure,,  and  their  beards-  are  sometimes  of  great  length. 

Their  means,  of^upport  are  principally  derived  from  the  fees  they 
receive,  especial  from  those  for  prayers  for  the  dead.  Attached  t% 
each  congn/Thon,  is  a  small  Court,  consisting  of  the  Catanar,  and 
four  lay-fecu-s,  who  meet  in  the  Church,,  and  punish  wrong  doers,  by 
admonitions,  fines,  of  excommunications.  Each  parish,  or  rather- 
the  boundaries-  of  each  separate  congregation,  are  divided  off  by 
land  marks,  and  the  names  of  persons  belonging  to  it  taken  down, 
who  must  all  receive  the  sacraments  within  their  own  Parishes. 
Before  leaving  their  district  for  another,  they 'must  obtain  a  testi¬ 
monial  from  their  Catanars,.  of  having  conducted  themselves  soberly 
arid  steadily.  A  residence  of  twelve  years  in  ona-Parish,  is  neces-  ' 
stay  before  a  person  can  '.necome  an  elder. 

The  Syriac  liturgies  fite  numerous,  this  Church,  maintains  the 
doctrines  of  Trinity  in  tyfcty,  and  that  of  the  atonement,  but  does  not 
wholly  admit  justificatiuri  by  faith.  Transubstantiation  is  now  part 
of  their  creed,  the  Priests  nrav  for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  also 
separately  and  distinctly  for/the  dead.  They  supplicate  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  the  "Virgin  h^ary/  worship  her  with  many  prayers,  and- 
fast  in  her  honour.  They'  also  worship  the  Saints,  the  altars;  and 
the  Host..  Thmprayers  sfeiiii  the  Syriac  tongue,  a  language  believed  . 
to  have  been,  used  by  oijpsLord,  and  his  Apostles,  but  not  understood  : 
by  the  Syrian  ■eongr.eg^kons  of  the  present  day  Tim,  Clergy  claim 
the  power  of  cursing,  mid  thereby  destroying  the  souls  and  bodies  of 
offenders.  They  have/  extreme  unction,  and  auricular  confession. 
(Jod  the  father  is  represented  in  their  Churches,;,  and  incense  ia 
burnt,,  but  there  is  no  exposition  of  the  Scriptures.  .  The  practice  of 
blessing  holy  water  was  commenced  amongst  them,  abaut  the  7  th  cen¬ 
tury,  it  is  generally  mixed  with  a  little  earth  from -St. Thomas- 
Idpunt,  near  Madras.  The  excommunicated  morderer,  is  never  absolv¬ 
ed,  mot  wen  after  death. 

The  altar  is  twelve  by  eighteen  inches  in  size,  and  is  consecrated  at 
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Easter,  after  which,  it  must  not  be  touched  by  unconseerated  hands. 
The  services  $re  chanted  by  the  Priest,  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  the 
■oldest  Catanar  present,  always  officiating.  During  the  service,  the 
Priests  at  intervals  pray  in  a  low  tone,  accompanied  by  frequent  cross¬ 
ings  and  prostrations  :  the  congregation  being  in  the  mean  time,  # 
occupied  with  their  own  devotions.  When  the  Priests  chant  the 
words,.  “  peace  on  earth,  good  will  towards  men,”  the  Catanars 
take  the  right  hand  of  the  officiating  Priest,  between  both  theirs, 

'  and  so  pass  the  “  peace”  to  the  congregation,  each  of  whom  takes 
ins  neighbour’s  right  hand,  and  salutes  hjm  with  the  word,  "peace.” 
The  women  are  seated  apart  from  the  ipen.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  service,  the  senior  Priest  pressmt,  stands  at  the  door,  and  as  the 
■congregation  passes  out,  each  individual  member  receives  his  bless¬ 
ing,  unless  guilty  of  any  act,  considered  sufficiently  bad  to  deprive 
him  of  it :  in  former  times,  its  being  withheld,  was  regarded  as  a 
■very  severe  punishment. 

During  lent,  and  other  great  fasts,  sepvj,co  is  performed  three 
times  a  day,  at  morning,  eveuing,.jansLia|f™gkt,  at  the  two-former 
no  one  fails  to  be  present,  to  receive,  their  blessing,  and  offer  vows  of 
peace  and  obedience,  which  is  done  by  taking  the  Priest’s  hands  be¬ 
tween  their  own,  raising  them  on  high,  and  .then  kissing  them.  On 
Sundays,  service  is  performed  twice  a  day.  pn  the  first  Wednesday 
in  Lent,  they  anoint  the  head  with  holy  $LL;,  which  consists  of  -olive 
oil  made  from  the  branches  of  olive  treH,  tSiat  were  blessed  before 
the  fruit  was  formed,  for  doing  which  theaf  is  a  peculiar  ceremony. 

At  this  period,  the  Roman  Catholics  use  Vhes,  and  it  is  probable 
this  custom  has  originated  the  use  of  oil  by  the  Syrians,  as  also  the 
theatricals  performances,  which  take  place  a  few  weeks  before  Lent, 
and  may  be  styled  a  species  of  carnival  During  Lent  which  with 
them  lasts  fifty  days,  ihey  abstain  from  flesh, 'fish,  eggs,  milk,  butter, 
and  spirituous  liquors.  They  also  fast  in  Advent,  on  the  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  from  the  first  to  the  fifteenth  of  August,  and  in 
•commemoration  of  the  Apostles  which  begins  after  ...Pentecost  and 
lasts  fifty  days,  and  at  the  Nativity  of  cur  Saviour  for  ..twenty-five 
■days  before  Shristmas,  and  also  on  every  Wednesday  anihPriday, 
commencing  at  sunset  the  preceding  day,  and  lasting  24  horns.  AI 
these  fasts  must  be  kept,  under  pain  of  excommunication.  • 


2G0  SYHIAS-  LOVE  FEASTS. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  the  cup  is  placed  on  the  East 
end  of  the  altar,  and  the  plate  on  the  West,  close  to  t«*ro  others,  one 
containing  a  sponge  to  wipe  the  Priest’s  fingers,  the  other  a  dish  and 
spoon,'  the  whole  being  Covered  with  a  white  cloth.  The  cake  is  cir- 

®  cular,  and  composed  of  wheaten  flour,  like  a  pie,  in  a  silver  dish,  of 
leavened  bread  made  during  the  service.  Some  portion,  of  it  is  in¬ 
variably  kept  until  the  communion  following,  and  mixed  with  the 
next  baking,  and  thus  they  believe  that  they  have  retained  some  of 
the  bread,  which  was -used  at  “  Our  Lord’s  Supper.”  This  cake  is 
stamped  with  the  figure  of  the  crosses  of  St.  George,  and  St  Andrew, 
with  a  square  in  the  centre;  exterior  to  which  are  two  circular  lines, 
and  between  each  line  of  the  crosses  is  a  smaller  line  in  :tbe  same 
direction,  converging  to  the  centre.  Consequently  each  quarter  of 
the  cake  has  a  perfect  cross,  and  three  lines  or  twelve  in  all,  sign;  ly¬ 
ing  the  twelve  Apostles.  When_  the  Priest  consecrates  the  bread, 
he  raises  it,  on  which  tom-toms  and  cymbals  strike  up,  and.  the  cur- 
tainis  drawn,  shutting  the  l’riesfiout  from  the  gaze  of  the  congregation. 
He  then  prays  alone  afterukhitmthe  curtain  is  drawn  aside,  and  he 
advances  holding  the  bread  in  Ms  right  hand,  and  the  wine  in  his 
left,  and  -  chanting  a  hynui  :  he  'then  turns  round  to  the  altar,  and 
receives  the  elements,  the  music  again  strikes  Up,  followed  by  silence, 
during  which  the  Priest ’says  a  short  prayer  to  himself.  Three  Priests, 
celebrate  the  Eucharist  at  .the  same  time,  at  the  three  different  altars, 
The  Clergy  receive  the  elemfents.  separately  every  day,  the  Laity  only 
three  times  a  year,  witl^the  difference,  that  ;  for  them  the  bread  is 
dipped  into  the  wine,:  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  Priests.. 

Love  feasts  are  still  held.  Large  quantities  of  sugar-cane,  rice, 
honey,  and  Hour,  are  collected,  and  stored  up  for  the  occasion. 
When  the  time  arrives,  hakes  are  baked,  and  plantains,  &c.,  procured, 
the  feast  being  celebrated  in.  a  room  adjoining  the  Church.  The 
various  portions  are  distributed  with  a  blessing  by  the  Priests.  The 
guests  are  seated  imrows,  each  provided  with  a. plantain  leaf  on  their 
knees,  to  serve  instead  of  a  plate:  silence  is  then  commanded,  and 
the  Church  Overseers  walk  down  the  rows,  to  see  that  no  one  is  omit¬ 
ted,  and.1  that  all  share  alike.  What  is  left  may  be*,  eaten  by  the 
heathen.-'. 

*  '  Sther  |gists  are  held, mot  so  harmless  in  their  character.  In  one 
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of  their  Churches,  both  Syrians  and  Heathen  meet,  aiid  worship  the 
image  of  St.  Jfeorge,  and  in  many  of  them  songs  in  praise  of  the 
heathen  Deity  Kama,  are  permitted.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  Syrian  feasts,  and  those  of  low  caste  Hindus.  On  a  hill 
near  Maleatur, :  there  is  a  mountain  sanctuary  called  Crueemah,  or 
Cross  Hill,  on  the  rocky  summit  is  a  cross,  believed  to  have  sprung 
miraculously  froni:  the  rock:  both  St.  Thomas  and  Xavier,  are  re¬ 
puted  to  have  visited  it,  and  pilgrimages  are  annually  made  to  tliis 
place  at  Whitsuntide.  Penances  are  endured  there,  and  vows  carried 
into  effect.  Penitents  crawl  up  the  hill,  and  roll  themselves  down 
along  any  parts,  sufficiently  level  to  admit  of  their  doing  so. .  Booths 
are  erected, :  in  which.  I  liquors,  cakes,  and  sweetmeats  may  be  pur¬ 
chased:  music  enlivens  the  scene,  which  somewhat  resembles  an 
English  fair,  and  certainly  there  are  no  outward  signs,  of  the  endur¬ 
ance  of  any  very  painful  penances.  Beggars  flock  in  from  the 
surrounding  counivy,  jugglers  exhibit  their  arts,  and  fireworks 
dispel,  tire  midnighfr-.^gloom.  At  Pallipoft  some  of  the  Virgin 
Mary’s  hair  is  believed""  to,.  ^e,_j)M^jj|jj^and  an  annual  feast  is 
held  there  in  her  honour,  anfcMeblparts  a  _fth  in  the  Hindu  fashion. 

Marriages  amongst  the  Syrians  take  vai£e  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
are  negotiated  for  by  the  family,  whoso ®husiuess  it  is  to  provide 
what  they  consider  an  eligible  alliance  for  the  children.  The  bride 
receives  her  dower,  which  she  takes  to  her  '  --doand,  but  subsequent¬ 
ly  obtains  nothing  else  from  her  :  I b v  Vau  Angelbeck  en¬ 

deavoured  ineffectually  to  alter  this  a'kP  m, chichthe  Syrians  re-* 
fused  to  agree  to,  as  they  said  it  in  i  •  •  ;■  <  r  Wished,  in  order  to 

obviate  the  sub-division  of  estates  in  o  V  '  1'.  :  ions.  The  bride  is 

dressed  in  white,  with  a  muslin  cl  ..  ~  icad,  and  a  jacket 

with  a  red  stripe  down  the  front,  and  worked  round  the 

sides  and  neck  with  yellow  silk'.  1  She  is  .  ;  h  jewels,,  gdkeral- 

ly  hired  for  the  occasion,  strings  of  gold  •’uus  .uond  her  neck,  large 
gold  ornaments  in  her  ears,  with  ban;. res  on  Lu  arms  and  ankles. 
A  largo  red  silk  umbrella,  usually  with  green 'fringe,  is  cani- 
ed  over  ter  head.  The  bridegroom  wears  a  gold  frontlet,  with 
bangles  on  Ids  arms,  and  occasionally  a  silver  belt.  The  ceremony 
always  takes  place  on  Sunday,  and  is  generally  celebrated  in  the 
Church,  the  bridegroom  throws  a  cloth  over  the  bride  as  a  symbol 
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of  her  having  bound  herself  to  blind  obedience  to  Ms  commands,  he 
then  ties  a  golden  cross  attached  to  a  silken  cord  BKuid '  her  neck. 
The  party  then  adjourn  to  the  bridegroom’s  house,  at  the  entrance 
to  which,  they  are  met  by  a  near  female  relative,  bearing  a  lighted 
lamp,  behind  her  are  more  women,  some  carrying  water  to  symbolize 
purity,  and  others  rice.  to.  denote  plenty.  The  first  female  touches 
the  various  articles  with  her  finger,  and  then  applies  them  to  the 
forehead  of  the  young  couple,  who  make  obeisance  to  her.  They 
are  then  conducted  inside  the  house,  placed  on'  raised  seats  of 
honour,  and  fed  with  sweet  rice.  .  The  friends  then  partake  of  some 
betel  nut,  and  separate.  :  On  the  following  day  a  feast  is  held,  either. . 
in  the  house,  or  under  a  pandall  erected  for  the  purpose, -  at  which  a  : 
considerable  sum  of  money  is  frequently  spent,  pork  is  one  of  the 
principal  articles  of  consumption  in  these  repasts. 

After  the  birth  ofa  son,  the  mother  may  not  enter  the  Church  for. 
forty  days;  but  if  the  ehild.be  a  girl,  not  for  eighty,  at  the  end  of 
which  time,  she  presents,  herself  at  the,  altar,  .and  offers,  the  babe  to. 
God,  and  the  Church.  .^heraiiy  celebrated  on  the  eighth 

day  after  birth,  but  in  sUadin  l/nceg-uot  before  the  forty-first,  al¬ 
though  it  is  occasionally  ft :  ?  until  a  more  advanced  period.  For  a 
boy  there  is  one  Godfather,  and  for  a  girl  one  Godmother.  The 
sign  of  the  cross  is  made  in  oil,  on  the  eyes,  nose,  ears,  and  mouth  of 
the  infant,  consecrating  all  these  senses  to  God. 

.  Members  of  the  congregation  are  often  buried  inside  the  walla  of 
the  Church, :  Bishops  cles.  to  the  altar  :  and  the  laity  in  the  body 
of  the  Church  :  no  coffim  in  used,  and  no  particular  service  is  em¬ 
ployed,  with  the  exception,  of  a  few  chants.  Deaths  are  bewailed  with 
loud  lamentations,  wax,;’  candles  are  carried  in  procession,  incense 
burnt,  and  masses  celel  ited  for  the  soul,  if  for  that  of  a  rich  man 
for  f&ty  days,  but  fon  d  poor  .man  only  one  day.  The  Metropolitan 
:  is  buried  seated  in  a  high  wooden  chair,  dressed  in  his  robes,  with  a 
wooden  cross  suspended  from  ids  neck,  another  held  in  Ms  rigSit 
hand,  and  in  ids  left  Iris  pastoral  staff.  The  chief  mourner  shuts 
himself  up  for  about  a  week,  or  ten  days,  at  the  end  of  which, 
time,  he  receives  his  friends’  condolences,  and. gives  them  an  enter¬ 
tainment^  when  one  of  his  nearest  relatives  presents  him  with  a  new 
turban,  winch  he  puts  on,  and  thus  ends  the  mourning.  : 


KIOTESTA 
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The  Syrian  costume  does  not  essentially  differ  from  that  of  the 
surrounding  Hindus,  a  piece  of  doth  descends  from  the  waist  to 
about  the  knees,  the  quality  of  which  depends  upon  the  wealth  of 
the  wearer.  When  out  of  doors,  or  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  they 
wear  a  square  handkerchief  either  of  coloured  silk,  or  white  cotton, 
on  their  heads.  They  shave  their  beards,  but  allow  the  hair  on 
their  heads  to  grow  to  a  great  length,  which  they  tie  up  behind  in  a 
knot,  and  fasten  with  a  cross,  either  of  gold,  silver  or  some  other  ma¬ 
terial.  The  women  have  bangles  of  silver,  brass,  or  copper,  on  their 
legs  :  a  cross  suspended  from  their  necks.  A  jacket  reaches  from  their 
necks  below  the  waist,  and  a  cloth  descends  from  thence  nearly 
as  low  as  their  ankles.  '.When  they  go  to  Church,  or  visit  their 
Priests,  they  cover  themselves  with  a  long  white  muslin  scarf,  which 


is  put  over  their  heads,  and  reaches  to  the  ground,  leaving  only  their 
face  visible.  _  • 

The,  Syrians  are  for  the§p-'K  "  '  oi  people,  lighter  in 

colour  than  the  other  inly**  jst  respects  very  superior 

to  the  surrounding  h*^  s  are.  rather  ceremonious, 

but  full  of  simplicity  a  ®.ne  ^‘jng  to  rudeness.  They 

supe^tious,. 
.  x  .  yers  and  omens.  They 
times  everatea  mnt-  .  .  . 


ol  people,  lighter  in 
jst  respects  very  superior 
i  are.  rather  ceremonious, 
!  ^‘jng  to  ■■ 'rudeness.  They 


.  x  .  er  yers  and  omens.  They 
times  everatea  iunt'  .  .  . 

,  ■  ,  .  tspieious  of  any  lntar- 

.  honest  race,  '  exc  .  , 

.  .  .  .  ,  ’  ,  sgnemtnre  and  trade, 

x  principal  t  .pendence,  on  soothsa’fL' 


are  inquisitive,  devated  Vo  their  Priests,  and  si 
ferenee..  Their  pursuits,  principally  relate  to'.s 
The^mq-^riansiare  rather,  inferior  to  vSj  ,re  gj. ..... 

intosca'rion  aijd.quarrelling^  and  not  qu  .  so  honest,  but  exceeding 
them  in  civility.  The  Roman!  Catholics  an  -.akeid  from  amehgst  quite 
the  lower  grades  of  the  population,  and  are  is  a  pie  in  consequence 
the  least  honest  race.  \ 


The*  Syrian  women  are  modest  and  retirii  and  keep  themselves 
respectable  in  the  midst  of  ■  Hindu  immorality,,  arp  vice.  If  they 
have  no.  children^  they  Kci^isioiially .  adopt  those  4f  their  servants. 
The  men  stand  uncovered  before  their  superiors,  and  hold  their 
right  hands  before  their  months. :  Whee^wi .  of  them  meet  in  the 
road,  the  inferior  uncovers  his  head,  anff  inclWer— his  body  a  little 
forward,  and  this  mark  of  respect-  is  always  shewn  trie  clergy. 

*  The  Protestant  Missions  'require  a  short ,  notice,!,, but  . not  haying 
existed  anything  like  the  length  of  time  in  MalabaRth^  the  other 
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Christian  sects  have,  they  may  •  ho  said  to  be  still  in  their  infancy, 
and  will  probably  so  continue,  until  a  sufficiency  of  Native  pastors  : 
have  been  educated,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  various  congrega¬ 
tions.  Any  religion  in  Asia,  which  requires  a  resident  European 
Clergyman,  can  never  take  root  in  the  country,  and  ■will  only  last,  as 
long  as  the  white  races  who  are  its  exponents,  continue  there.  Thus 
when  the  Dutch  left  India,  their  creed  disappeared  with  them.  Far 
different  is  it  with  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  the  Clergy  of  which 
have  with  great  wisdom,  educated"  very  many  Native  Priests.  The 
Dutch  found  that  the  fact  of  their  driving  away  the  European 
Pastors  of  that  faith,  scarcely  affected  the  numbers  of  the  converts. 
Europeans  may  be  aecessaiy  to  teach  in  the  first  instance,  until  they 
have  raised  up  Natives,  competent  to  carry  on  the  work;  and 
they  may  also  be -advisable,  as  n  species  of  Bishop,  to  supervise' 
the  Priests,  and  their  congregations,  in  large  tracts  of  country, 


until  the  Native? 
ters  of  the  Church  Missi 
the  Syrian  Church,  bee 
ing  press.  About  hah 
reside  within  a  radius 
the  Cochin  State  there 
kulum  respectively,  jk 
a  of  Co( " 


in  the  town  of  Goa'' 


The  tenets  an 
elsewherdJ*  Edut 
The  question  of 
ed  to.  The  D £ 
of  converts  into 
side,  and  the  low,®*: 
charist,  a  separate. 


jjf-reliance.  The  head  qimr- 
siuce  its 'separation ’from 
'Niere  there  is  a  print- 
ging  to  that  Society, 
i  the  above  tc 


h 


■iSp  /Trichoor,  and 

tte;d  !,#!■  by  EsafCkp^an  clergymen,  and  one 
Mu.-W&tt  Dio  ••RiWMWdence  of  a  Native 

*  \ 

•<ff '^yPnament,  are  the' s 

ifES«Dvn  ■  adjpet  to.  religious  instruction, 
'imrch  has  already  been  allud- 
Ertzj  divided  the  congregations 
jMgiest  castes  being  seated  on  one 
the  oth$)"i  ja^cl  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eu- 
_  u  v.iis  used.  (It  was  subsequently  arranged, 

that  if  .the  Pariahs  would  agree  not  (to  eat  offal,  they  might  use  the 
same  cup,  after  higher. .castes,  had  been  served.  It  is  not  thirty 

years  since,  that  it  was  authoritatively  ordered,  that  caste  distinctions 
should  cease  once-  ami  fu,  all,. in  the  Protestant  Missions,  of  the 
Madras  Presidency.  . 

CrtEeryiar  1B0S,  the  CouS-t  ©f  Directors  made  the  following  ob- 
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serration,  in  an  official  despatch.  "  When  we  afforded  our  comite- 
“  nance  and  sanction  the  Missionaries,  who  have  from  timejci- 
“  time  proceeded  to  India,  for  the  purpose  of  propagatinyi^^er, 

“  than  religion,  it  was  far  from  being  in  our  contern^-^^  spread 
"  influence  of  ourauthority,  to  anyattemptsthejn^  gystem  tQ  j^p^ 

“  contrary  we  were  perfectly  aware,  that  the  ' 


“sion  would  be  gradual  and  slow,  arising  rag  not  but  great 

"  the  purity  of  the  principles  of  o;y 'assort  sketch,  before  passing 
"  examples  of  its  teachers,  than  fro,^  ^  all  ife!  professor3 
"  the  execution  of  authority,  which  are  m  stag  are  now  divided. 

.  “cases.*  .  *  ir  religious  works  owing  to 

“  We  shall  content  ourselves-  at  presei„  have  been  handed  down 
"  -Buchanan,  as  well  as  other  Eeclesias^  ju  a  gel.jes  0£  compositions 
"  trines  of  Christianity  in  India,  commonly  designated  the 

“  merited  encomiums  on  the  cM^r:intdic,jmd  as  might  be  antici- 
“  would  do  well  to  adopt  it  as  |  Bl,f^c\e  yedas,  as  known  jn 
"  always  recollect,  that  di3oreti<fjj»i|he^40  trectly  been  surmi but) 

^JivgiOn,  aud  are  mdispen^e.  ,  St„  2  -gif  the  couij  j 

V  urovut.g-  .  7  "4lS  *  LtiaTenCtiR  ~~ 

ifhgSlexts,  the  M 


iscussrons 

^  w  <^“yexts,  me  amnenticity  of  cer- 
Ss  son^jjof  the  practised  rites :  so  it 
Vedas,  which  were  accord- 
^an  eiaAg^[6  space,  in  the  form 
>y  tmditfef^neftt  upon  the  mode 
rplanatory  commentaries 
The  Brahmanas  were 


gious  cbarartei-.>,i  iln, 

■ier,  -.M..  mo).. 

/  as  sr..-!i.  greatly" 
teem  even  from  the 
more  than  could  ba-done  bynscrp)ed  :  t] 
star  in  his  sphere,  and  an  od  £0 

tives,  who  although  possibly  unable  were  ,fl0  pl{,  ^ 

the  Christian  faith,  are  perfectly  compete}^SH  ition;  to  the  more 


to 


Vmtes  arose 
idols  of  Hindu 
3-  became  pre-emi- 
✓Aen  by  Kopila,  one 
-rat  a  god  may 
hui#a,  yjhich 
the-o,  consists 


'HE  HINDUS. 

w  r>ldi<la  oownptfoM-Vod.8- 
-LS  Mla<3’  “nd  mndl1  P^heoa- 

^5hs  Marriages  Deaths — Fun  eral» 

•  protest  against  religious  inioleraace.;;. 
,  Putter  and  Konkanle  BraUmaus— 
idi'ag_-Kaira~Chogaus  or  Ulovere 


irs,  and  Stadia— SiCJmesss* 


re  the  Brahman-has 
obtained  from  Veruna, 

,  of  the  ocean.  Here  the 
,  .aims  to  a  credulous  popm 
.is.  Native  state,  Europeans 
lent.  Itt  India ;  amongst  this.: 
<b.  dv  j  peace^  and  traded  in  amity. 
Christians,  the  Bomo  Syrians,  the  .Roman 
Jews,  have  obtained  an  amount  of  fi-ee- 
;corded  to:  them,  jQ  some  more  civilised 


nerally  acknowledged,  as.. sprung  from  one  of 
hns.  In  Bharata ,  or  Punyabhumi  “the  land 
\  termed  Hindustan,  “theland  of  the  Hindus,” 
.it  WQi^/S 'indhu,  “ocean,”  a  name  first  transferred 
then  to  the  country,  colony  after  colony  spread  over 
They  assert  that  their  national  existence  had  continu- 
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ed  unaltered,  a  great  number  of  centuries,  before  tbe  commencement 
of  tbe  Christian  era,  in  the  countries  lying  between  the  Himalayas  and 
the  Vindbya  mountains.  Their  dominions  were  extended  under 
two  dynasties,  south  and  east.  Whilst  the  Bactrian  race  spread 
towards  the  west,  perhaps  carrying  the  Druidical  system  to  Europe, 

■  in  all  its  Taxied  forms. 

The  'Hindu  faith  in  its  ancient  purity,  was  not  idolatry,  but  great 
changes  have  come  over  it,  requiring  a  short  sketch,  before  passing 
onwards  to  the  various  classes  or  castes,  into  which  all  its  professors 
in  the  Cochin  state,  (excepting  the  out-castes,)  are  now  divided. 

On  their. first  entrance  into  India,  their  religious  works  owing  to 
the  art  of  writing  being  unknown,  appear  to  have  been  handed  down 
,  by  tradition,  from  generation  to  generation,  in  a  series  of  compositions 
tended  the  Vedas,  this  period  is  the^ejjjre  commonly  designated  the 
Vedie  age^  Oral  traditions  alterh j  ue,  and  as  might  be  antici¬ 
pated,  certain  differences^*  he  Vedas,  as  known jm. 

different  plaeesypnH*^  rectly  been  surmi  ’  , 


hymns,  some  which  were, 
which  toy  conquered,  per 


amongst  their  1 
lods  of  the  cour 


Universal  conquest  no  doubt  was 
religion  hoped  for.'-' 

.  Some  period  before  the  Christian  era 
period  had  been  handed  down  by  tradith 
tations,  were  collected  and  inscribed ;  tl. 

„  Veda, '  whose  origin  was  said  to  have  1 
hymns  of  which  are  amongst  the  most  anci 
:  Veda,  derived  from  the  sun,  in  which  hym 
'  arranged  for  worship.  The  Yagur.  Veda,  whx 
well  as  some  new  reading  of  old  ones  :  and  th 
Veda,  consisting  of  formularies.  The  Parana! 
a  Veda.  The  four  Vedas  -..aye^ccramonly 
Shastras,  or  “  books  of  sacred  ordhuvnc8j£» 
or  as  it  signifies  in  this  case,  “by  divine  authority." 

Each  Veda  is  a  coEection  of  prayers,  and  precepts, 
termed  Smhitas. :  in  the  Puranas  it  is  obsorved,  that  the 


contests  or  vedas. 


teen  Sauhitas  In  Hie  Rig  Veda:  eighty-six  in  tiie  Yagnr  Veda,  in- :■ 
creased  by  a  second  revelation  to  one  hundred  and  one  :  not  less 
than  one  thousand  in  the  Sama  Veda ;  and.  nine  in  the  Athavarna.: 
But  different  versions,  or-  Sahhas  of  the  Vedas  exist,  which  reduce 
the  Sanhitas  of  the  first  Veda  to  five,  and  of  the  second  including 
both  revelations  to  eighty-six. 

The  Vedas  have  become  greatly  altered  in  the  course  of  time, 
which  is  thus  expressed  in  the  Puranas,*  "  the  tree  of  science  spread- 
abroad  its  numerous  branches.”  The  Rig  Veda  is  said  to  have  been' 
taught  to  Paila,  who  in  his  turn  communicated  it  to  two  disciples, 
Balicala,  and  Indrapramati,  The  first  of  these  wrote  a  Sanhita,  or 
collection,  which  branched  into  four  Schools:  whilst  Indrapramati;. 
taught  Iris  son,  and  also  Vedamitra,  each  of  whom  gave  his  own 
version  to  the  world,  which  was  improved  upon  by  his  successors.  :  ;  ; 

The  Yagur  Veda,  having  -i^^jjUjjjj^micated  to  Vcmanipoyam., 
*v*-  taught,  it  to  tweijt  v  -jjben  instructed  Yajnya- 

'  to  teach  it  t.  *  Vaisampayana 

:  entally  hilled  hi  ..jnya'wmdya  60-gO 

f  s  in  the  guilt  /  teclified  doing :  so  Vai.sam- 

~"’''‘icted  ly1  j,  and  return  what  lie  had. 

disgorged  the  Veda  in  the  form 
»ered  to  pick  it  up,  and  tq  do  so 
,  This  Veda  being  so  soiled,  was. 
a,”  from  the  name  of  a  partridge,  now 
i  of  the  filthiest  feeding  Of  Indian  birds, 
die  sun  and  bewailed  his  loss,  when  this 
im  a  new,  or  second  revelation,  termed  the 
istinction  to  the  first  or  black.  He  taught 
A  of  whom  originated  a  school.  ... 

,ing  been  learnt  by  Javmini,  he  instructed  his 
ad  a  separate  school,  from  which  sprang  two 
hed.  off  into  one  thousand  more.  . 
taught  t,o  SyJKxniUi.wbo  divided  Ris  know- 

consists  ;  of  two  ,partg,ji^e ~$lunircC$  or  prayers,'  the 
./tCelebrooke Asiatic  Jtyeaqpli&s, V4i§>:Kv£8<h.; 
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complete  collection  of  which  is  termed  a  Sanhita :  and  the  Brah- 
nianas  or  precepts.  The  first  differs  but  slightly  in  the  numerous 
texts,  the  latter  so  considerably,  that-  what  is  taught  in  some 
schools,  is  rejected  in  others.  The  argumentative  portion,  entitled 
Vedmta,  is  contained  in  tracts  termed  Upanishads. 

The  Brahmanas  of  the  Vedas,  instituted  full  directions  for  official: 
duties,  detailing  those  for  each.  The  priests  were  divisible  into  four 
classes,  the  Adhvdryus  who  according  to dlie  Yagui*  Veda,.. 'prepared 
the  places  for  the  ceremonies,  the  materials  for  offerings,  and- 
muttered  invocations.  The  Udydtri-s,  who  sang  the  sacred  hymns 
according  to  the  Sama  Veda.  The  Hotri,  who  recited  in  loud  clear 
tones,  the  whole  of  the  Rig  Veda,  its  holy  texts,  its  prayers,  and 
invocations.  The  Brahmans  who  superintended  the  whole,  had 
titles  of  honour,  conferred  upon  those  who  were  most  learned  in  th® 
Vedas. .  The  priests  were  divided  [into  'two  great  divisions,  the 
secular,:  and  the  regular  clergy.  A  Br*^ " ^ may  be  an  householder, 
and  also ;  officiate  as  a  priest,  suchhri  to  the  former  class  :  but 
one  who  had  gone  througV*-  '  mvotional  exercises,  was  of 

.the  latter.  .  . 

:  FrohaHy;GOQ  years1  before  the.  stiam  era,  many  discussions 
arose  Concerning,  the  correct  reading  ,  texts,  the  authenticity  of  cer¬ 
tain  hymns,  and  the  authority  for  som  of  the  practised  rites  :  so  it 
was  proposed,  to  collect /and  inscribe  t!  Vedas,  which  were  accord¬ 
ingly  written  down,  in  the  smallest  p  *Sble  space,  in  the  form 
of  aphorisms,  and  called  Sidras.  Cc  sequent  upon  the  mode 
in  which  they  were  written,  from  the  firs'  planatory  commentaries 
were  necessary,  which  were  many  in  numb.  The  Brahmanas  were 
likewise  condensed  into  the  ISalpa  Sutras,;'  i|ch  were  so  plain,  that 
many  preferred  the  study  of  the  easier  u  Tsation,  to  the  more 
abstruse  Brahmanas. 

Owing  to^the  form  of  the  collected  Vedai^  disputes  arose  as  to: 
their  meaning  f'On.. 'various ;  points,  and  difieront'  schools  of  Hindu 
philosophy  obtained ’  places.'  Three  great  systems- became  pre-emi¬ 
nent.  The  SanJchya  which  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Kopila,  one 
of  the  Seven  Bushis  or  penitents.  •  In  it  nature  without  a  god  may 
be  said  to  be  advocated,  v  The  Wyaya  attributed  to  Gautuma,  \^hich 
asserts  the  existence  of  a  supreme  Deity,  and  that  everything  consists 
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of  indestructible  ultimate  atoms.  The  Vedanta,  the  composition  of 
Eadarfiyan,  or  Veda  Vyasa,  which  attributes  all  to  Brahm.  . 

The  Sankhya  {reason,  or  judgment,)  is  amongst  the  earliest 
works  of  the  philosophic  age:  it  may  be  said  to  be,  the  Vedas 
examined  by  reason,  in  contradistinction  to  Brahmanical  assertion. 
Bor  many  years  it  was  considered  heretical.  It  has  two  divisions,, 
differing  as  to  the  existence  of  the  Deity.  : 

Kopila  taught,  that  there  were  two  agencies,  substance  and  spirit  ;, 
that  each  existed  in  a  dormant  state  from  all  eternity,  and  would 
continue  undestroyed'  to  the  end  of  time.  That  the  two  were 
sej>arated,  but  at  length  through  the  assistance  of  nature,  they 
became  re-united  and  thus  twenty  five  secondary  products  were, 
formed.  All  evil  to  the  soul,,  was  caused  by  its  union  with  the:: 
body,  or  substance  by  which  it  came  into  communion  with  the  ma¬ 
terial  world,  consequently  the  great  wish  should  always  be  for  the . 
soul  to  be  freed  from —  ' '  "'ody,  and  its  transmigrations  to  cease. 
Whoever  learnt  the  Stink  vrassaid  would  attain  to  this  most  de- , 
sirable  end.  Prom  this  i  Buddhist  ^eqt  arose. 

The  Yoga  doctrine  added,  tin  .  of  .a  Supreme  Being,  , 

which  performed  the  part  ass  ..  oy  'Kopila  to  nature,  and  declared . 
that  intense  devotion  to  hin  ould  cause  transmigrations  to  cease. 

The  Nyaya,  advocated  t:  existence  of.  a  Supreme  Deity,  it  is  di¬ 
visible  into  two  parts, ,th<  first  consisting;  of  an  enquiry' into  truth, 
the  second  into  objects**'  sting  in  the'  universe,  It  asserted,  that 
everything  was  sprung  fi  n  atoms,  or  ultimate  particles,  that  were 
indestructible,  and  con**(iently  ct&nal. 

Perfect  beatitude,  ,<  the  restoration  of  the  soul,  to  its  original 
state  of  rest,  by  a  cess;  on  of  its .  transmigrations,  and  its  union  with 
the  body  being  f  sustained, -was' said  to  be.  only  obtainable., 

by  a  perfect  knowle,  ,e  of  truth,' which,  embraced  many  topics,  Tim 
soul  was  divided  in^  two  kinds,  the  animal,  and  the  supreme. 

The  Vedanta,  The  design  of  this  system,  Was  to  exhibit  the 
scope  of  the  Vedas,  in  a  classified  form.  They  were  considered  to 
consist  of  eleven  ’Hpanishads  or  inspired  writings,  learning  was  said 
to  be  reserved  for  the  twice  bom. 

•  Auranvas  given  as  the.  ■  Supreme, : (i  when  there  was  neither  day 
“  nor  night  He  was,  who  is  without  darkless,  and  pure  goodness 
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alone."  The  Hindu  notion  of  Aum,  is  thus  beautifully  rendered,* 

“  perfect  truth :  perfect  happiness  :  without  equal,  immortal,  abso-. 
“  lute  unity  :  whom  neither  speech  can  describe,  nor  mind  compre¬ 
hend :  all  pervading  :  ah  transcending  :  delighted  with  his  own 
“  boundless  intelligence  :  not  limited  by  space  or  time  :  without  feet, 

“  moving  swiftly  :  without  hands,  grasping  all  worlds :  without 
“  eyes,  all  surveying  :  without  ears,  all  hearing  :  without  an  intelli- 
“  gent  guide,  understanding  all  :  without  cause,  the  first  of  all 
“  causes :  all  ruling  :  all  powerful ;  the  creator,  preserver,  transfor- 
“  mer  of  all  things  :  such  is  the  great  one." 

This  Supreme  Aum,+  or  Bralnn,  .is  considered  to  pervade  all 
space.  “  If  God  leaves  the  system  of  man  which  he  pervades,  then 
“  what  of  it  can  remain.  Not  through  their  vital  powers,  do  mortals 
“  remain  alive  :  they  live  through  hup,  hy  whom  those  powers  are 
“  themselves  sustained.”  At  death  tlWspeech  of  the  dying  Hindu, 
and  his  exterior  faculties,  (said  to  na  'r  ■ten)  are  believed  to  be 
absorbed  into  the  mind,  which  along,-  Ae  other  vital  functions, 
retires  into  the  breath:  the  ' br^®'  es  into  the  soul,  which  : 
attended  hy  all  its  faculties,  retreats  1  .  rudimentary  body  com¬ 

posed:  of  light.  This  spirit  with  its  fi  of  light,  remains  intact, 
during  all  its  tRursmigrations,  until  tht  issolution  of  all  things, 
when  it  merges  into  the  Suimeme  Anm. 

Thus  the  spirit  of  all,  is  a  portion  of  tht  preme  spirit  at  thefirst, 
and  merges  into  it  at  the  last.  The  follow  6f  the.  Vedas,  according 
“  to  the  theology  which  is  explauj|d  in  the.  * idanta ,  considering  the 
“'human  soul  as  a  portion  of  the  Divine  and  universal  mind,  believe 
“  that  it  is  capable  of  perfect  union  -with  the  vine  .essence :  and  the 
“  writers  on  the  Vedanta,  not  only  . affirm  that  is  union  and  identity, 
“  arc  attained  through  a  knowledge  of  God,  as  by  them  taught :  but 
"  have  hinted,  -  that  by  such  means,  the  particulaAsotil  becomes  God , ; 
“  even,  to  the  actual  attainment  of  supremacy,”^  T  '  — - 

Men  are  said  to  be  born  in  ignorance,  “livingdn  the  midst  of 
*  <Sir  Wm,  Jorm  VoL  vi.  p.  418. 

+  The  three  mystical  letters  auji  are  said  to  mean,  the  Creator,  preserver* 
and  destroyer:  and  like  the  mystical  name. of  the  Deity,  Hvh,  amongst  the 
Jews,  is  never  pronounced  aloud.  »  .. 

t  II.  T,  Cohbrooh,  Asiatic  Researches,  Yol,  ix,  p.  2S9, 


f  menu. 


“  ignorance,  and  believing  themselves  to  be  wise,  fools  frequently  are 
“  led  astray,  through  crooked  paths,  like  a  blind  man  led  by  a  blind 
“  man.”  Man’s  consciousness  is  asserted  to  be  a  delusion,  until  the 
soul  is  freed  from  which,  it  must  undergo  a  series  of  transmigrations, 
the  cessation  of  which  is  the  commencement  of  true  happiness.  . 

There  is  an  inferior  liberation  of  soul,  obtainable  by  religious 
merit,  sacrifices,  and  ceremonies  ;  or  by  faith.  “  He  who  performs 
“  his  actions  for  me,  intent  on  me,  devoted  to  me,  free  from  interest, 
“  and  from  enmity  towards  any  being,  conies  to  me.” 

A  superior  liberation  of  soul,  is  affected  by  a  true  and  complete 
comprehension,  of  what  Bralini  is,  and  man’s  relation  to  him  : 
this  must  consist,  in  understanding  that  all  is  Brahm,  who  :  is  the 
only  real  thing  in  the  universe :  this  must  be  weaved  into  the  be¬ 
liever’s  nature,  embraced  by  jhis  inmost  soul.  To  obtain  this,  pro¬ 
found  meditation  is  necessary,  and  the  mode,  is  :  pointed  out.  Man 
must  understand,  the ‘•nr  xistence  of  his  own  individuality,  as 
apart  from  Brahm.  Hit.  dest  wish,  his  chief  thought,  should  bo, 
to  discover  that  lie  has  t  «HJxis'tence.  ;  ■ 

There  are.  three  degree  -wards  held  out.  Those  deserving  of 
the  least  go  to  Iudra’s  en,  where  having,  expended  their  good 

works,  they  are  born. age  into  the  world.  The  second  go  to  Pra- 
japatlu's,  or  Brahma’s  he  \n,  where  they  enjoy  without  the  power 
of  action,  and  aftey  a  le  are  born  again,,  and  carry  their  good 
works  with  them.  Tin  ghest  rewards  are'  kept  for  him,  who  has 

learnt  wisdom,  and  ql  lined  a  ^fistinct  understanding,  that  he  is  a 
portion  of  Brahm.  TJjs  may  be  obtained  in  this  world,  and  after 
it  is  attained,  good  •"  d  evil  are  to  him  unknown.  “He  can  do 
“  neither  good,  or  evl  “He  does  hot  become  greater  by  good  deeds, 

:  “ nor  less  by  evil  orn  .  ’ Now  bis  passions  may  have  free  vent,  now 
his  vices  or  his  virtues  may  hold  unlimited  sway,'  for  .at  his  death,, 
he  will  be  at  once  absorbed  into  Bralini,  transmigrations  will  be  to 
him  unknown.  “  As  rivers  flowing  go  into  the  sea,  and  lose  their 
“.name  and  form,  so  the  wise  freed  from :  name  and  form,  gain  him 
“who  is  supreme,  perfect,  and  splendid.” 

The  laws  of  Menu  (who  has  been  asserted  to  be  either  Noah  or  else 
the  scm  or  grandson  of  Brahma,)  are  the  production  apparently  of 
*  fourteen  distinct  persons,  commencing  about  nine  centuries  before 
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Christ,  ' and  extend  over  a  long  period  of  years,  marking  a  progres¬ 
sive,  era*  Sir  W.  Jones  states,  that  many  learned  Hindus,  consi¬ 
der.  some  of  these  laws,  were  only  enacted  for  the  earlier  stages  of 
civilization  in  the  world,  and  are  now  obsolete.  Ramboories  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  Hinduism  in  Malabar,  in  .many  of  its  great 
essentials,  Aiders  from  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Shastras.  In  the 
laws  of  Menu,  are  regulations  for  the  treatment  of  conquered  nations, 
who  were  to  be  .kept  roaming  about  from  place  to  place,  not  allowed 
any  settled  residence  unless  as  perpetual  slaves,  shunned  by  the 
higher  classes,  and  only  permitted  the  possession  of  pariah  clogs,  and 
.  asses.  They  were  obliged,  to  execute  all  criminals,  for  which  they 
received. the  ctilprits’  clothes,  bedding,  and  ornaments.  Even  their  ap¬ 
parel  was.  to  he  that  of  deceased  persons,  and  their  ornaments  only 
of  iron.t  , 

Hard  again  are  the  laws  of  Menu!  upon  the  lower  castes,  “the 
“  impure  can  never  be  relieved  .froirj^  bondage,  though  he  may  bo 
“  emancipated,  by  a  master.  How  car]  lie  vri&om  God  has  destined  to 
“  be  the  slave  of  the  Brahn)aai*Bjjgf  **&j,*’eased  from  his  destiny  by 
“  man?”:  Though  an  hffk  a  superior  suffered  death,  a 

Brahman  slaying  another  »erty "  confiscated,  his  head 

shaved,  he  <wsis  branded  and  banished.  Should  ho 

slay  a  Schatriya,  hp.  was  and  cows,  and  a  bull.  A 

Vysia’s  life  cost  him- one  hun  id  a  bull.  A  Sudra’s  ten 

cows,  and  a  bull but  pariahs,  ites,  were. not  mentioned. 

A  Sudra.  was  valued  at  the  sixteen,  *  a  Brahman. 

.  Towards  tlieir  close,  these  laws  me  '.nctly  repeat,  that  there 
is  but  one  .God, “  the principal  object  o  obtain,  from  the  Up- 
“  anishad,  a  true,  knowledge  of  oneSu  %God.”  Ho  mystical 
union  of  a  triad  is  alluded  to,  and  though  re:  >ct  is  directed  to  be 
shewn  to  idols;  tlieir  adoration  is  reprobate!  whilst  offerings  to 
them,  are  not  .even  alluded  to.  .  Still’ there  is.mhis  great  difference" 
between  the  Vedas,  and  -the  laws  of  Menu.:  foV  in  these  latter, 

*  The  ages  of  the  world,  are  divided  into  the  golden,  w  hen  men  lived 
4G0  years:  the  silver,  when  they  lasted  300:  the  brass,  when  they  had  sank  to 
:  200 :  and  the  iron,  when  a  further  reduction  to  100  occurred. 

+  This  may  be  one  reason,  why  the  castes  in  Malabar,  below  the  Hairs,  fall 
their  silver,  copper  ;  their  copper,  iron,  &c,  . 
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ON  OF  THE  WOULD, 

it  is  asserted,  that  the  substance  of  ifte  Creator  was  the  eili.4 
dent  cause,  in  the  formation  of  all  tilings  :  whereas  the  Vedas  dis¬ 
tinctly  state,  that  they  were  all  created  by  the  ivill  of  the  Creator. 
It  must  be  here  distinctly  mentioned,  that  no  Hindu  questions  in  the 
slighest  degree  the  .truth  of  the  Vedas,  but  .  merely  the  construction 
placed  upon  them.  *  .  v 

The  age  of  the  Puranas,  or  eighteen  legendary  poems,  which  may 
be  fairly  considered  the  worst  period  of  the  Hindi!  religion,  nowbegcuu 
and  it  is  surmised,  continued  between  the  eighth  and  sixteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  of  the  Christian  era.  Then  the  principle  of  one  Supreme  Qod 
was  neglected,  other  divinities  were  by  degrees  introduced,*  mor¬ 
tals  became  canonised  and  deified,  sects  were  created  by  priestsfor  their 
own  benefit,  and  the  sanctity  of^  their  order  for  their  own  aggrandise¬ 
ment.  .  The  doctrine  was  advanced,  that  faith  in  saints,  or  deified 
mortals,  was  more  efficacious  than  good  works,  and  ceremonial 
observances,  than  a  well  spen^life. 

Some  of  the' heavens' mentimed  in  these  poems,  can  hardly  be 
deemed  a  place  in  which  slightly  respectable  per¬ 
sons  would  desire  to  find  t  or  there  deeds  of  the  most 

abominable  description  are  a'  of  common  occurrence,  •, 

The  world  is-said  to  ha'  o  in  the  mind  of  Bra/hm, 

until  the  cFeation :  when  ,  appeared :  from  himself 

came  the  inert  matter  to  :  .water  Was  condensed  from 

around,  seeds  appeared  a  ,.  ■■.■■■': 

Again  Brahm  spoke, \  .  surrounding  water,  floated  a  gold¬ 

en  egg,  in  which  were.  '  .cblcms,  of  wisdom,  power,  and  de¬ 
struction,  or  birth,  inc  and  death,  in  the  forms  of  the  gods, 
Brahma,.  Vishnu,  and*:  For  the  first  of  the  nature  of  earth,  the 

second  of  water,  anc  he  third  of  fire.  The  symbols  are,  red  for 
Brahma  signifying  n  attiSv  blue  for  Vishnu  signifying  space  or  .  wa¬ 
ter,  and  white  for  SMM|tontrast  to  the  blacknjgW  of  eternity. 

*  Paterson  gives  the  follmvs  Y  To  the 

Swan,  on  which  Brahma  rides,  arid  trbtli,  it  being 

a  pure  unspotted  fowl,  that'swirnminf?  amongst  the  waters  of  the  world,  is  clis  - 
tinet  from,  and  unsullied  by  them,  however  filthy  they  may  be.  The  ffaruclu 
of  Vishnu,  is  the  full  blaze  of  day,  the  dazzling  truth.  The  Bull  of  ..Siva,  has 
a.  virtue  in  every  joint,  his  three  horns  are  the  three  Vedas,  and  his  tail  ends, 
wherkinjuskoe  oommenoes,  :  . 
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The  shell  of  the  egg  is  said  to  have  burst  into  14  fragments,  seven 
flying  upwards  formed  as  many  superior  worlds,  the  remainder  }}os- 
sing  downwards,  were  converted  into  an  equal  number  of  inferior  ones. 

Another  version  was,  that  Bralim  having  created  nature  in  the 
form  of  a  material  woman,  Boivaney  the  mother  of  the  gods,  she 
produced,  three  eggs,  which  enacted  the  part  of  the  one  just  men¬ 
tioned  :  having  done  this,  she  became  resolved  into  three  female 
forms,  thus  creating  a  wife  for  eaeh. 

third  mode  was,  that  Brahma  created  Yiraj,  who  either  con- 
;  tinned  the  Work  of  creation,  or  created  Menu  to  do  so. 

The  Vislmixites  assert,  that  as  .  Vishnu  lay  sleeping  on  the  ocean, 
•from  him  sprang  a  lotus,  which  gave  birth  to  Brahma.  Or  else 
that  Brahma,  Siva,  and  all  the  minor  gods,  were  created  from  his 
substance.  f 

However  these  three  gods  were  created,  it  is  admitted,  that  forth¬ 
with  Brahma  and  Yishnu,  commenced  a  strife  concerning  which 
was  the  eldest.  As  they  were  quarr-;*uingu^ivsi/suddenly  appeared, 
and  affirmed  tlmt.-be  waiSMJWsrf'  4“®iAut  would  willingly 
resign  his  right,  to  wfnchevt  ^co^jOnd  the  crown  of  his 

head,  or  the  soles  of  his  feet.  una  at  once  ascended,  and 

although  he ;  discovered  nothing,  rei  fed,  declaring  that  he  had 
found  a  eow,  and;  likewise  produced  ue  of  the  screw  pine,  which 
he  asserted  he  had  gathered-'  v&  became  very  angry,  at 

hearing  this  untruth,  and  projin  Jrahma  would  never  have 

sacred  rites  performed,  to  him  :  oresent  day,  he  is  said  to 

have  only,  one  temple  raised  to  him  ghdut  Hindustan,  whilst 
the  screw  pine,  fs  never  used  in  religion  emonies.  * 

The  diseiples  of  Brahma  assert,  that  \  he  burst  from  his  shell, 
or  else  at  a  later  period,  he  was  directed  Vo  continue  the  work  of 
creation.  That  above  him  grew  the  blue  tepanse  of  sky,  whilst 
below  sprang  the  earth.  He  ordered  the  watte .  to  recede,  and  dry 
lands  appeared.  He  peopled  the  World  witm  men,  into  whose 
breasts  he  implanted  discrimination  between  good\and  evil,  At  the 
same  time,  he  endowed  these  mortals  with  good  and  bad  passions, 
and  five  senses  'were  added,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  their 
internal  faculties,  with  the  external  or  material  world 
Such  were  the  three  first  Hindu  gods,  whose  origin  is  thus  ac-  * 
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counted  for  by  Paterson,*  and  others-:  viz.,  that  the  most  ancient 
Brahmanical  religion*  simply  attributed  to  the  Deity  the  wonders, 
that  filled  the  surrounding  space :  due  to  his  creative,  protective,  and 
destructive  powers.  To  mate  this  more  plain,  they  attempted  in. 
time  to  explain  these  attributes  by  hieroglyphics,  maybe  letters  had 
not  then  been  invented,  or  that  signs  and  emblematical  figures,  were 
better  understood  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  Thus  it  occurred, 
that  three  figures  representing  the  three  great  attributes  of  ■  the 
Divinity,  became  respectively  known,  as  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siv^.: 
the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Destroyer  for  the  purpose  of  renewal. 

As  years  rolled  on,  the  imagesf  became  considered  more  "thaw 
mere  emblems  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  the  mass  of 
Hindus,  believed  them,  to.- be  representatives  of  three  distinct  divi¬ 
nities.  Sects  thep.  became  instituted,  some  of  "which:  took  oho  for 
their  immediate  Object  of  adoration,  whilst  others,  preferred  another.  - 
AEter  a  time  the  followers  dhVishun,  and  those,  of ,  Siva,  invented;.' 
new  symbols,  as  descriptive  cf  the  special  attributes,  of  their  par¬ 
ticular  Deity.  j-N  •' 

Then  arose  contentions  if*  afence, 'and  at  this  time  tha 

worship  of  Brahma  became  messed,  whilst  tho  followers  of 
Vishnu  temporarily  succumb  to  those  of  Siva.  But  sixhi  religious 
crusades  raged  amongst  the  ,vo_  sects.  The  Stmny  assies  fighting 
for  the  superiority  of  VLsb  ^dragies  or  Bairagdes  for  that.  : 

of  Siva.  Sometimes  vie  -d  one,  sometimes :  the  other, 

and  bloodshed,  destructior  .ery,  overspread  the  Hindu  lands. 

Returning  to  the  thri  lx,  Brahma  is,  usually  represented 
dressed*in  white,  having  neads,  arms,  and  hands,  symbolical  of 
earth,  air,  fire,  and  wat  ,  holding  the  Vedas,  of  which  he  was,-  the 
author.. .  He  has  .a  ladle ,  to  pour  out  holy  water  for  religious  cere¬ 
monies  :  a  rosary  to  count  prayers  upon :  and  a  chatty  for  ablution. 

He  is  generally  seen  riding  upon,  a  swan.  Sometimes  he  is  represent-  ■ 
ed  with  three  haiids/dne  it  is  said  to  Siva  having  cut  off  one,  and 
ordered  his  worshisf  to.  cease,  because  when  the  Brahmans  were  van- 

.  *  Asiatic  Mesearchcs,  YoL  8,  page  44.  , 

The  Brahmanical  worship  is  generally  divided  into  the  Narycmcy  Poqj a, 
,!&nfl  thi»  Sarganet/  Puoja ;  or  the  vvorship  of  the  great  invisible  God,  and  . 
“ike  worship,  of  idois.”  -  - 
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.qnlshed,  lie  refused  to  acknowledge  it.  He  is  reputed  to  liave  origin¬ 
ally  possessed  five  lieads,  and  the  first ‘was  amputated  by  Siva,  in 
.  -.the  following  way.  The  Gocjs  having  invented  intoxicating  liquors, 
all  became  in  a  state  which  must  have  been  peculiarly,  obnoxious  to 
sober  persons,  At  this'  time  they  committed  actions  too  disrepu¬ 
table  to  detail,  and  too  disgusting  to  insert.  Brahma  boasted,  that 
he  was  as  great  as  Siva,  who  threatened  to  cut  off  one  of  his  five 
heads.  At  last  Brahma  uttered  a  curse  upon  whoever  should 
drink  intoxicating  liquors,  so  Siva  and  lie  became  friends. 
Subsequently  when  he  asserted  liis  superiority,  Siva  actually  carried 
his  threat  into,  effect  and  cut  oft'  one  head.  Bloody  sacrifices  are 
never  offered  to  Brahma. 

Vish-mi  the  "preserver,  is  considered  an  emblem 'of  goodness,  and 
is  the  Deity  which  the  majority  of  the  Cochin  Hindus,  more  especially 
pay  their  vows  to.  He  has  about  one  thousand  names,  and  is  gene¬ 
rally  represented  as  a  comely  young/ man,  of  a  dark  assure  colour, 
dressed  as  a  king,  and  crowned  with  //  Iloyal  diadem.  Or  else  re- 
eliding  on  a  coiled  seven  headed  cob  _or/hooded  snake,  ( Anantn ,) 
which  expanding  its  hoods  over  hiu  .ins  a  canopy  shielding  him 
from  the  sun’s  rays.  Or  lie  may  uercoived  riding  on  the  eagle 
'Compound  of  a  bird  and  a  '  ni :  or  on  a  Brahmanee  kite. 

Vishnu  is  represented  with  four  hai.  one  he  holds  a  shell  of 
the  genus  Biccoinum:  /in  the  second  a  ^  or  wheel,  which  emits 

flames  on  -  being  thrown  »  in  the  thin  .ace,  his  emblem  of  civic 

authority :  iu  the  fourth  a  lotus,  either  ignating  the  flower  from 
which  Brahma  sprung,  or  else  typical  of  w  ter"  Before  his  image  no 
animals  are  killed,,  only  fruit,  flowers,  veg  >bles,  milk,  honey,  and 
incense,  are  offered  up  :  whilst  his  folio'  >rs  ■  profess,  never  to  eat 
animal  food.  There  are  no  festivals  to  Vish.  iu,  but  there  are  to  his 
incarnations.  :  '  :  ■  v' 

Vishnu  is  the  Hindu  Avatar,  nine  times  has  hVbeen  incarnated,  and 
descended  on  the  earth,  at  his;  tenth  advent,  all  radngs  it  is  said  are  to 
be  consummated,  and  the  world  resolved  into  himself.  ■:  These  incarna¬ 
tions  no  doubt  are  mere  symbols,;  thus  disciples  of  religious  teachers 
were  formerly  termed  their  spiritual  sons,  or  are  even  mentioned  as 
their  incarnations. Vishnu’s  nine  incarnations,  were  as  follows: 

Theyfovt  was  a  fish  ( Alalda ),  which  he  assumed  when  the  Supr  eme  * 


Creator  seat  a  flood  which  covered  the  earth  :  to  liis  pectoral  fin  was: 
bound  a  vessel,  wherein  a  holy  man  and  seven  persons  found  refuge, 
along  with  pairs  of  the  various  animal's  .which  inhabited  the  earth. 
The  holy  man  was  Menu  Vaivasioata,  or  the  sun-born,  who  with 
seven  other  sages,  disembarked  after  the  subsidence  of  the  flood* 
upon  the  holy  mountain  Meru,*  from  whence  their  posterity  descend¬ 
ed  into  the  plains  of  India.  Whilst 'the  earth  was  submerged,  abaci 
spirit  ( Hayagriva  J  stole  the  books  of  the  Vedas  from  Brahma,  who 
was  asleep,  and  flung  them  into  the  flood,  whence  Vishnu  in  his  fish 
like  form,  rescued  thejn.f  It  has  been  asserted,  that  it  was  not  the 
substance  of  the  god,  but  merely  his  spirit,  that  was  within  the  fish- 
like  body.  :  . 

The  Second  was  a  tortoise  (ICacJtijapa,)  which  form  -he  took,  when 
he  perceived  the  world’s  foundations  giving  way,  and  sinking 
into  a  sea  of  milk,  when  he  supported  it  bn  his  back.  Another 
version  of  this  is,:  that  afterv  the  world’s  destruction  by  water,  the 
Soors  or  good  genii,  ai^embM  on  the  summit  of  the  golclen  moun¬ 
tain  Morn,  to  meditate  V.po  the  best  means  of  discovering  the' 
Amreeta,  or  waters  of  imam  cy,  or  as  others  have  believed,  the 
“  reanimation  of  nature  as  a  idestructible  whole,”  after  the  deso¬ 
lation  of  the  deluge.  It  w  irsfc  considered  necessary  to  agitato 
the  ocean,  by  the  rapid^-  ion  of  the  mountain  Mandar.  The 
genii  asked  Vishnu’s  ach  and  assistance .  to  help  them  in  their 
task,  which  was  aecompn  in  the  following  manner  : 

The,  great  serpent  Anai  wound  itself  around  the  mountain, 
which  was  placed  itpoiWdn  oody  of  a  tortoise  :  the  god  Indra  taking 
the  serpent  by  the  tail./*scd  him  as  a  rope  is  employed  in  a  churn. 
The  churning  of  the  oce  .  was  tremendous,  the.  harder  Indra  pulled 
Ananta’s  tail,  the  mon  rapidly  revolved  the  mountain  Mandar. 
Every  thing  having  life  was  destroyed,;  from  the  be'ast  on  the  earth, 
to  the  fish  in  the  oceiui  :  and  from  the  tree,  to  the  sea-weech  .  The 
result  of  this  great  cbstructiou  of  life  wiis,  the  creation  of  a  milk-like 

:  *  The  exact  situation  of  the  mountain  Hern,  lus  not  been  defined,  but  it  is 
generally  believed  to  be  located  to  the  north  of  Hindnstan. 

.1:1  :;%nie  bdieve  that  Vishnu  did  not  rescue  the  book  of  the  Vedas,  or  Sacred 
.  fiood,  bat  restored  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  natural  order 

and  ctaineetibh  of  the,  elements, 1  which  the  flood  had' snbvertod. 
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juice,  which  arose  front  the  ocean,  tod  was  tlio  much  wished  for 
Amrootii,  or  waters  of  immortality.  .  .  • 

The  third  was  a  hoax,  (Vamlm,)  which  form  lie  took  when  lie 
found  the  giant  Hiiiuaehcrcn,  had  rolled  the  earth  into  a  shapeless 
mass,  and  carried  it  to  the  lower  regions,  or  a  muddy  abyss.  Lift- 
iugit  out  with  his  tusk,  he  replaced  it  in  its  proper  position. 

-,  The  fo  urlh  was  a  monster,/ Ara rasing  ha,)  in  which  form  he  came 
to  destroy  a  brute  who  ruled  tlie  world.  Originally  this  tyrant  had 
received  Brahma’s  blessing,  on  account  of  his  religious  austerities, 
with  the  promise  that  lie  should  neither  die  in  the  day,  or  night 
time:  in  earth,  or:  heaven:  by  fire, Water,  or  the -sword,  nor  fall  a 
;  victim  to  any  mortal.  Belying  on  this  blessing,  he  commenced  a 
.  series  of  wars  and  conquests,  until  he  became  the  tyrant  of  the 
World  :  and  besides  all  this,  he  had  a  son  whom  he  wished  to  destroy, 
but  whom  Yishnu  Iiad’promised  to  protect, 

-  One  evening  between  day  and  night  tin^e,  standing  under  the 
droppings  of  the  thatch,  (Hindus  denqinmai^  such  a  place  “without 
“  the  world,”)  the  tyrant  asked  his  '  in  -  .ere  his  friend  Vishnu 
resided?  everywhere  was  the ' answer-  T  j.en”  said  he,  “  ho  must 

“  be  in  this  pilar,  and  if  so  I  will  ki  'iim,"  Forthwith  he  struck 
*  the  pillar,  when  from  it  emerged  VisL  in  the  form  of  the  monster 
Narasingha,  half  a  man  and:  half  a st,  who  at/mce  killed  him,’ 
and  subsequently  became  intoxicated  via  blood. 

The  fifth  was  a  dwarf.  ( YamamJ  'ch  form  ha  took,  to  rid 

the  world  of  king  Balee",  who  was  opp  ng  mankind.  To  obtain 

monarch 
to  choose 

his'  bWn  reward.  “  Give  me”  :  he  replied,  “  i  \  far  as  I  can  stride  in 
“three  Steps.” /This  Was  immediately  acceded  to.  His  first  was 
half  way  round- the  world,  his  second  brought  him  to  his- original 
starting  point,  tod  nothing  being  now  left,  hi  claimed  to  place  his; 
foot  on  the  Icing's  crown,  whilst  ie’was  wearing  it.  This  he  did 
'with  so  much  force,  that  he  pressed||iin  down  into  the  bottomless 
pit,  where  he  still  reigns. 

The  sixth  was  as  a  priest  ( Parasu  llama,  j  also  called  Kama  of  the 
battle  axe.  He  came  in  this’  form  to  destroy  the  Sehatriyas^  who  had 
declared  themselves  opposed  to  sacrifices,  and  the  worship  of  idols. 


~7  ~j«B>a!^fr.vovir,  he  served  him  most  fa  hfully,  and  tl 
became  st,  .  ;ed.  that  before  all  Ms  nobles'  ho  told  hi: 
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He  had  numerous  adventures,  and  as  already  mentioned,  (page  33), 
obtained  Malabar,  from  the  depths  of  tire  ocean,  as  a  place  for 
Brahmans  to  reside  in.  •  ■  ' 

Tiro  seventh  was  as  a  prince,  (Ravui)  of  tlie  moon  or  bow.  He  , 

destroyed  tiro  giant  of  Ceylon,  Havana*  who ,  possessed  ten  heads, 
and  twenty  arms.  He  had  carried  away  Enina’s  .wife  Seeta, 
with  whom  lie  safely  arrived  at  Ceylon,  llama  pursued .  Havana, 
but  first  entered  into  an  alliance  with  a  monkey  king,  wlio  sent  hist 
monkey  general  Hunaman,  to  discover  where  Seeta  was. 

Jlimamaa,  began  searching  for  Seeta,  whom  ha  discovered  was 
in  Havana’s  garden  in  Ceylon.  As  Hunaman  was  enacting,  the.  spy, 
lie  unfortunately  was  made  a  prisoner,  when  as  a  punislmieiit,  his 
tail  was  oiled,  and  then  set  fire  to.  Attempting. to  blow  out  the  fire, 

Ids  face  became  singed,  and  permanently  blackened,  so  all  his  tribe, 
had  their  physiognomies  turned  the  same  colour,  which  should  anyone 
doubt,  .they  have  only  to  examine  the  Hunaman  monkey,  Senimpi-  ■ 
theeus  entellus ,  which  with  its  black  face,  may.  to  this  day  be  found 
along  the  western  .Ghnn  - 

On  Hunaman  with  his  &*-•  cued  face,  returning  to  Rama: .with, 
the  intelligence  .of  where  Sr  was  to  be  found,  they,  immediately 
departed  for  Ceylon.  Bat  I  a  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  swim  :$ 
over  to  the  Island,  so  the  ir  keys  under  Hunaman,  collected  large 
stones  from  northern  India  1  throwing  them  into  .  the  sea,  formed 
stepping  stones,  over  wine’  una  proceeded  to  Ceylon,  where  he 
destroyed  Havana,*  and  r  ured  Seeta.  ■ 

It  has  also  been  alleged  that  when  sn  ffleient  stones  had.  hers-- ' " 
posited  in  the  sea,  the  line^of  monkeys  who  were  bring?  /  .  eceiv- 

ed  an  order  to  ceasethe?  labours,  when  each  at  once  tln’dw  down  his  : 


*  After  'Vishnu  in  tiki  form  of  Rama  httd  killed Havana,  tlie  wife. of 
the  latter  name  and  pruyr  ifcr  a  blessing,  and.  he  promised  she  should  never  be.  a 
widow.  Then  discovering  to  .whom 'he.  had  made  this  promise,  he  directed 
Hunaman  to  .constantly,  heap  up  wood  on  Ravana’s  funeral  pyre,  which' he  eon- 
tiuuaa  until  the  present  time.  Untu  the  five  goes  out,  Havana’s  body  cannot 
be  considered  to  be  consumed,  and  until  it  is,  his  wife  is  not  a  widow.  Should 
s  Hindu  .'be  asked  for  a  proof. of  the  troth.- of  this,  he  directs  one.  to  place  a- 
fiugej  in  either  ear,  when  the  noise  of  the  fire  still  burning  may  be  distinctly 


load  wdiere  he  stood,  and  thrrsihe  long  line  of  the  western  Ghauts 
was  formed. :  It  is  a  little  unfortunate  fur  this  legend,  that  m  his 
previous  incarnation;  Vislitm  was  said  to  have  inhabited  these  Ghauts, 
perhaps  the  monkey  army  increased  their  elevation. 

The  eighth  incarnation  was  Kristna,  a  man  of  very  bad  morals, 
and  an  especial  favorite  with  the  female  part  of  the  population.  The 
less  said  of  his  doings  the  better,  what  would  now  be  called  murders, 
hvere  amongst  his  lesser  crimes.  His  bones  are  believed  to  rest 
within  the  wooden  'image  of  Juggernaut,  which  is  triennially 
renewed.  The  bones  are  then. most  respectfully  taken  from  the  old 
idol,  and  deposited  inside  the  new  one.  The  officiating  Brahman  never 
sees  the  bones,  for  whilst  removing  these  precious  relics,  he  covers 
his.  eyes,  as  a  sight  of  them  it  is  asserted,  would  cause  his  instanta-  % 
neons  death. 

The  ninth  'was  a  warrior.  Buddha, .distinguishable  by  his  long 
asinine  ears,  and  curly  1'W  i  He  taught  that  it  was  sinful  to  take 
the  life  of  lower  anijrfW  -st *eal,  teliyrmtWths,  drink  intoxicating 
liquors,  or  indulge  in  •>  rfl-  pwMns^  but  i^is  especial  object 
is :  said  to  have  been,  to’ abolish  l*nan  sacrifices,  believed  to 
have  been  enjoined  by  the  Vedas.  4 

The  tenth  unfulfilled  Avatar,  is  to  t|>e  an  avenger,  or  Judge, 
Kulhee,  with  seven  crowns  upon  his  hea  i  .whilst  in  his  hand  he  will 
carry  a  sword.  He  is  to  destroy  H ,tha«*!  'eked,  bum  up  everything, 
and  then  re-create  a  ftevwsWwhaving  i  -wickedness  in  it. 

Vishnu  under  different  names,  is  the  god  of  Malabar.  In  Tra- 
vaneore,  he  is  termed  “  Palmanabha  Sawn  'and  the  Hindus  assort, 

.  that  to  him  b^ngs  the  country.  Every  r.  •  Rajah  of  Travaneore, 
before  commencing  his  reign,  goes  to»the  I-  igoda,  and' receives  the 
:  high  title,  of  Sre  Palmanabha  Dausa,  or  Visl4ui’s  head  servant.  He 
is  given  a.  sword,  whilst  a  belt  is  put  over  liiAshoulder,  and  having 
received  ,a  cloth,  and  some  rice,  he  henceforth  \eigns,  as  the  Deity’s 
viceregeut,  promising  to  return  him  the  counti^  whenever  he  shall 
personally  come  to-  claim  it !  1 

Vishnu  is  said  to  have  as  ..wives, Liitvhmee,  the  goddess  of  pros¬ 
perity,  and  Simoasvatee ,  the  goddess  of  learning.  At  each  of  his 
incarnations,  his  wife  is  supposed  to  be  also  ihcanwted,  nn<^  although 
their  forms  are  represented  in  mortal  shapes,  their  heads  arc  the  .same 
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as  those  of  the  animals  on  which  their  Lords  earne,  as  of  a  lion,  an 
elephant,  (be.,  or  those  on  which  they  rode,  as  a  ball,  swan,  eagle,  tire. 
These  goddesses,  appear  originally  to  have  been  intended  to  typify, 
a  female. or  passive  energy,  attached  to  each  god. 

Siva. is  the  third  god,  of  the  Hindu  triad,  and  has  as  many  aliases 
as  Yishnu,  some  of  the  heat  known  being,  “  the  enemy  of  demons,” 
“  the  moon  crested,”  “  the  Lord  of  devils,”  “  the  conqueror  of  death,” 
“  the  hearer  of  the  tiger’s  skin,”  “  the  Lord  of  the  hills,”  and  “  the 
Lord  of  the  moon.”  He  is  the  destroyer  with  a  mew  to  renew,  aiut 
is  believed  to  have  been  taken  from  Adam.  He  is  thus  described 
in  the  Puranas,  “  He  wanders  about,  surrounded  by  ghosts- and 
“  goblins,  inebriated,  unclothed,  with  dishevelled  hair,  covered  with 
.•“the  ashes  of  a  funeral  pile,  ornamented  with  human  .skulls  and 
“  bones,  sometimes  laughing,  and  sometimes  crymg.’t*  'He  ;  has 
three  eyes,  representing,  past,  preseiw^id  future a, trident  in 
one  of  his  four  hands,  wliijsh  may  tlyp^  heaven,  earth,  and  the 
lower  regions,  and  signst/ ^hathe  fule;||i  worlds  r  in  the  second 

a  cord,  wherewith  'to  ■'  jj&ed :  his  third  ,  is  bent 

downwards,  as  if  inviting  letitiorreffi  towards  him  :  his  fourth 
is.  raised  as  if  in  blessing,  Round  his  neck,  is  sometimes,  seen  a 
string  of  human  skulls,  sign  Tying’  his  destructive  poAvers,  as  regards 
the  generations  of  mankind  .  In  .  his  ears  are  serpents,  representing 
immortality. f  Sometimes  i  holds  a  ray  of  lightning  in  his  hand,  as 
•  a  symbol  that  fire  is  under  .is  control.  He.is  occasionally  represented, 
•\  riding  upon  a  dog,  and^  is  hen  designated,  “  Regent  of  Benai’es,”  the 

S- of  the  Hindi^- 

.ivid.es  \yith  Y.  mm  the  adoration  of  the  millions  of  Indian 
still  the  orthoi  lox  Atbrshippers,  do  not  address  their  exclu- 


*  S'emcd fa;  JlGsearc/us,  page  291. 

f  The  serpent. appears  as  a  type  of  evil  one,  to  have  always  had  altars 
raised  for  his  service,  to  deprecate  his  anger.  this  reptile  is  long  lived,  and 
yearly  ctrihges  his  shin,  it  after  a  time  became  to  be  considered,  as  almost  ini- 


sive  prayefhsto  one  Ihyjta.t>  it  has  been  asserted,  that  Siva  having 
.  been  poisoned. from  jpnking  the  waters  which  first  arose  from  the 
ocean  AA’hen  .cbfaejmsy  Auaiita,  the  good  spirits  became  alarmed, , 
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and  the  evil  ones  filled  with  triumph,  hoping  that  lie.  would  die. 
But  Dooiy'i  took  him  in  his  anus,  and  by.theaidof  incantations, 
restored  him  to  health.  This  is  the  first  place,  where  the  efficacy  of 
incantations  are  alluded  to,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  power  of 
poisons.  Although  Siva  recovered,  an  indelible  blue  mark  was  left  on 
Ms  throat,  which  is  the  reason,  why  he  is  sometimes  called  the  “  blue 
t  hroated  God.”  It  is  to  Siva  the  Vairagies  perform  their  abominable 
rites,  and  before  one  of  his  numerous  aliases,  or  those  of  his  wife 
.Kali,  persons  torture  themselves,  to  carry  into  effect,  vows  already 
*pde;  as  piercing  the  tongue,  or  swinging  Isy  means  of  hooks  fined 
into  their  flesh.  These  persons  have  attained  so  sublime.  «,  state, 
that  when,  death  occurs,  their  souls  are  believed  togs  direct  to  a 
superior  world,  arid  to  be  exempt  from  transmigrations. 

:  Other  minor,  deities  exist,  but  their  numbers  render  them  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  name.  They  preside  more  immadiately  over  the  sea,  air,  fire, 
and  water,  the  sxm,  the  moon,  andsueli  ^Miilst  the  goddesses  are 
equal  in  number  to  the  gods.  LuicJm?  .he  wife  of  Vishnu,  who 
is  Usually  mentioned,  and  Z>oory«,  or  that  of  Siva.  To  this  last 
'  malevolent  spirit,  robbers  prn.y_.bef  uimencing  their  deeds  of 
violence  and  bloodshed. . 

The  Safctis,  or  evil  spirits,  are  very  i  nerous,  presiding  over  all 
misfortunes,  accidents,  sicknesses,  and  hues:  new  ones  are  con¬ 
stantly  censing  into  being,  and  old  ones  e  'ring  into. oblivion,  Borne 
are  considered  to  be  the  souls  of  those  w  have  committed  suicide, 
or  died  from,  such  diseases,  as  predude  th<  ,r  either  reaching  heaven, 
or  descending  into  the  worlds  beneath.  ~  anjpany.  with  devils, 
they  haunt  mankind,  striving  to  render  h±t_  as  miserable  as  they 
are  themselves. .  lb  keep  them  quiet,  prof  .tiatory  offerings  are 
made.  .  One  of  these  evil  .spirits,  most  dreaotid  in  the  Cochin  and 
Travaneore  states,  was  Palavesbun,  a  MaraveA  of  a  low  family,  hut 
whose  numerous  murders  and  robberies,  had  become  celebrated,  and 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  he  was  feared  even  as  far  as 
Madras.  To  propitiate  kins,  thousands  of  infantsjreceived  his  name. 

As  the  Supreme  Being  if  is  considered,  can  never  be  the  author  of 
evil,  or:  cause  pain  to  mankind,  Ms  worship  is  not  deemed  essential, 
like  that  of .  evil  spirits,  the  originators  of  all  human  jaiscrics, 
consequently  offerings  to  the  hatter,  have  in  many  places  totally 
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superseded  those  to  the  former-  The  same  principle  is  carried  out 
with  regard  to  their  earthly  masters,  for  the  kind  and  indulgent  one, 
is  not  so  well  served,  as  he  who  is  severe,  and. strict."  The  first  the 
Hindu  says,  “  is  a  good  man,  he  will  not  hurt  me,-  the  latter  a  severe 
“  one,  he  may  punish  me." 

During  the  rebellion  in  Travnncore  in  ISOS),  a  Captain  Dole  was 
mortally  wounded.  After  his  death,  he  was  buried  about  20  miles 
distant  front- the-field  of  action,  in  a  sandy  waste :  a  few  years  sub¬ 
sequently  his  worship  was  established  by  the  Sbrifiars,  not  because 
they  feared  his  spirit,  but  that  it  might  drive  away  the  wild  animal^-, 
from  that  part  of  the  country,  where  whilst  alive,  he  had  been'  a 
most  successful  sportsman.  Brandy,  or  arrack,  and  cheroots, 
were  there  offered  up,  hut  such  have  been  discontinued  during  the 
last  few  years,  as  owing  to  extensive  clearings,  the  wild  beasts  have 


diminished. 

Offerings  are  made,"^ 
healthy.  Thus  should  a 
■tation  of  the  affected  mei 
luppen  is  believed  especii 
roam  the  jungles :  and  ir. 
harm,  wooden  represented 


senses  may  bo  cured,  or  limbs  preserved 
V  eye,  or  ear,  he  diseased^'  a  represen-  ' 
jis  made  of  silver,  and  offered  lip. 
/"the  Chogans  and  lower  castes,  to 
or  that  he  should  preserve  them  from: 
i  of  limbs,  &c.,  are  left  in  Ms  domains, 
large  heaps  of  them  may  s  netim.es  be  found  hi  the  jungles,  and  it 
is  expected  that  they  will  it  be  removed  by  passers  by.  Many 
tales  are  current  regard  _  the  punishments  inflicted  T?y  Inppcn, . 
upon  those  who  have  int  rfered  with  those  offerings  that  have  been 
made  to  him;  one.g^Bi,.  ien  is  now  said  by  the  natives  to  be  lame, 
owing  to  his  having  t.  cemptuously  spurned  a.  heap  of  them  with 
his  foot,  and  asked  sc.  re  Hindus  who  were  present  whether  they 
imagined  their  god  co.  Id  avenge  himself.  Unfortunately  owing  to 
some  cause,  his  leg  subsequently  became  affected,  -  Skulls  of  animals, 


*  This  may  be  one  reason,  why  ill  governed  jfative  states;  are  preferred  by 
the  inhabitants,  to  the  well  ruled  British  possessions.  /Natives  appear  better 
satisfied  if  kept  ill  order  by  force,  and  bullied  into  reason,  than  if  treated  by 
kindness,  and  rilled  with  forbearance,  which  is  synonymous  amongst  them, 
with  cowardice,  fear,  or  foolishness.  :  So  it  is  in  magisterial  matters,  he  who 
decides  .ah  cases  upon  their  merits, without  allowing  bribes  to, sway  him,  lias 
the  epithet  of  “  silly  fellow,”  or  “fool,”  affixed-  to  his  uanjfcJ 
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sueli  as  cows  or  dogs,  are  placed  in  cultivated  fields,  and  gardens,, 
to  prevent  “  the  evil  eye.” 

The  good,  spirits  are  believed  to  hover  around  those  of  their  re¬ 
latives  and  friends,  who  remain  behind  them  iu  this  world  :  whilst 
their  Kushis,  obtain  almost  as  much  veneration  as  their  Deities. 

The  Hindu  adores  nature  in  all  its  formfe,  from  the  sun  iu.  the 
sky,  to  the  stone  on  the  earth  :  the  oxen  ta^cl  implements  of  agricul¬ 
ture  are  both  alike  venerated,  as  are  also  the  kite  soaring  in  the  hea¬ 
vens,  the  monkeys  in  the  trees,  and  the  snakes  on  the  ground  :  whilst 
killing  a  Cow,  has  been:  considered  as  deserving  of  greater  punishment, 
than  slaying  alow .  caste  mall.  .* 

.  The  foregoing  is  a  very,  brief  and  imperfect,  summary  of  the  Hindu 
laws,  and  the  objects  of  their  adoration,  from  which  it  must  be  evi¬ 
dent,  that  in  olden  times  gods  now.  recognized,  never  polluted  the 
lips  of  the  Hindus.  The  change  has  been  gradual,  and  owing  to 
symbols  having  by  degrees  become  to  bcrconsidered  as  real  substances, 
and  figures  signifying  attributes  for  reri^persfms,  first  made  into  idols, 
and  now  termed  gods.  ' 

The  demon  worship  of  the  Aborit  f  India,  and  also  of  the 
Buddhists,  is  absent,  from  the  old  H  ode,  but  exists  everywhere 
iu  tie  Cochin  state,  Two  Genii  arc  1.  aed  to  be  attendant  upon 
every  person,  one  recording  his.  good-'  >  is,  the  other  keeping  a 
history  of  his  bad  ones.  These  account  finally  to,  be  examined 
/by  the  Supreme  Judge.  ■  .  . 

The  Hindu  feasts  are  frequent,  but  differ  ,ry  considerably  from  those 
held  elsewhere,  the  chief  ones  arc  as.  follow.  '■’"Tien  the  sun  commences 
its  southern  declination, .the  night  time  in  m,  tlie  supposed  abode 
of  the  go;ds  begins,  and  in  March,  the  fa  of.  Bara-nee  is  held  to 
Siva’s  wife,  in  most  parts  of  India  designat  d  Kali,  but  in  Cochin 
commonly  known :  by ,  the  name  of  Blmghyadi  or  Bargawutti, 
This  goddess  has  no  symbol  of  time,  but  as  the\yvorld  is  occasionally 
destroyed  and  renewed,  lier  necklace  of  skulls denoting  *  destruction,” 
is  still  perceived,  She:  is  a  hideous  idol,  symbolical  of  bloody  sacri¬ 
fices,  holding  a  veil  to:  .coyep^er;  the  sun,  and  lgavc  tlic  world  iu 
impenetrable  darkness.  An  account  of  the  vaaddlts  ceremonies  which 
are: performed  to  avert  her  anger,  it  is  needles*  to  detail,  Qriginnlly 
animals  were  typically  held  as  deserving  of  destruction,  signifying 
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that  man  should  destroy  and  root  out  Ms  eyil  passions,  each,  of 
■which  was  typified  by  some  beast.  The  multitudes  took  these. sym-. 
bolical  representations  as  realities,  and  instead  of  destroying  their 
bad  passions,  they  slaughtered  innocent  creatures,  and  thus  bloody, 
sacrifices  in  time  bocaiVe.  offered  up.  As  the  Hindu  religion  extend¬ 
ed  itself,  new  nations  ss&y  the  reality,- ignorant  of  its  being  (or  rather 
that  it  ought  to  be,)  a  symbol :  therefore  considering  blood  would 
be  acceptable,  increased  tfe  horrors,  by  offering  up  human  victims, 
Tlie  Cranganore  or  Kodnn$door  pagoda,  is  the  most  celebrated  place, 
Where  the  feast  of  Ravane'  is  held,  and  thousands  resort  thither, 
each  carrying  a  live  cock,  whose  head  is  cut  off,  and  the  blood  poured 
forth  iu  honor  of  Bhagayaoi,  whom  tlie  .  suppliants  implore  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  diseases  ant.  misfortunes,:  throughout  .the  ensuing 
twelve  months.  1  .  . 

The  feast  of  Yiskoo,  or  of  ihe  “  Astronomical  new  year,”  is  held  in 
April,  and  appears  to  have  tany  characteristics,  in  common  with 
the  Hoolie.  This  was  ove  of/ho  periods,  when  subjectS’tn  Malabar, 
were  expected  to  bring  th  h.  -  year’s  offerings  to  the  ruling; Prince,: 
or  authorities  under  whom  yere'placed..  The  British  (doyeni- 
ment  finding  this  a  groat  l  xm  the  peifjlle,  obtained  a  promise 
from  the  native  Princes,  t  die  exaction  of  presents,  should  be 
discontinued  from  1  TOO.  is  consequently,  now  shorn  of  much  of 
its  ancient  splendour,  .  ,  ; 

The  Oknam  is  the  grea  fast  of  the  year,  anil  occurs  in  August 
or  September,  on  tlie  day  i  the  new  moon.  During  the  first  fort- . 
night  of  the  latter  men**  usually  about  the  tenth,  the  rains  cease, 
nature  is  considered  ren  ed,  it  is  the  yetui-n  of  the.Malabar  spring. 
Hindus  now-  supplicate.  a  fruitful  year,  and  pray,  fpr -plenty,.. 
Every  one  now  puts  on  -new  clothes,  apd.  employer s are,  expected  to 
make  a  present  of  a  xi£w  cloth,  to  each  of)ths}r  yearly  (employees- 
Many  throw  away  their  old  clothes,  and  . toss  their,  chatties  out  of. 
their  houses,  which  they  adorn  with  flowex'S,  and,. make.  as  hamfflt  aa 
possible.  Gamas  are  played  by  the  men  ;  dn :  the  evei^pg  •  boii 
fires  are  lighted,  and  the  sounds  of  f|isic  are  heardpfi^mi.jdmost 
every  quarter.  It  is  believed  that  at  this  time,  the  gd^.'lfishxiu,  is 
wandering  about1  in  a  variety  of  forms,  for  tlie.  purpose  of  ascertain-, 

"  ing  liow  mis  people  are  thriving,  whether  th1ey„.ar||conteiited  and 
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.happy,  or  are:  tyrannized  over  by  their  temporal  Princes.  Therefore 
'each- '-vies  with  Ids  neighbour,  to  appear  as  happy  and  contented,  as 
well: as,  as  wealthy,  as  he  possibly  can. 

The  fast,  or  funeral  rites,  of  Patta  or  Phietta  Tfotnam,  (gifts  to 
learned  Brahmans,)  is  held  at  Tripoouterah,  in  the  month  of  August. 
It  is  a  ceremony  of  expiation,  and  was  instituted  in  the  time  of  a 
Rajah,  who  died  in  1775,  in  memory  of  iris  mother,  who  expired  in 
1709.  I 

The  Cocmnut  Feast,  is  held  on  the  new  moon  of  the  month  Chin- 
gum,  or  between  August  1 5th  and  September  15th.  At  this  time 
the  south  west  monsoon  is  supposed  to  have  terminated,  cocoanuts 
and  other  fruits,  are  therefore  taken  to  the  sea,  and  launched  into  it. 
After  this  ceremony',  the  coast  is  considered  open  for  country  crafts, 
'from  Bombay  southward.  ■  : 

The  fehsfc  of  Fooja  Wipoo,  known  elsewhere  as  the  “  Dusserah,” 
or  fen  days’  feast,  occurs  about  the  encliof  ^tember,  or  beginning  of 
October.  It  was  after  this  feast,  that!  Idea  times,  the  Pinda- 
rees  “  took  the  •  auspices,”  :  by  tryir  annex  their  neighbours 
dominions,  or  to  assist  themselves  to  property.  Robbers  and 

murderers  did  the  Same,  and  ail  looked  t  as  a  species  of  religious 
duty,  with  one  proviso  attached,  that  as  incumbent  upon  them 
to  give  a  portion  of  them  booty  to  the  1  .s. : :  In  the  Cochin  state, 

It  is  now  held  in  a  more  peaceful  mai  ;r,  the  Tailor  takes  his 
needle,  the  Scrivener  liis  style,  and  all  A  zans  implore  a  blessing, 
upon  the  means  by  which 'they  obtain  th<  livelihood.  The  Rajah 
of  Travaiieore  commemorates  this  feast,  T.oing  to  Curriflnunay, 
'where'  a  plantain  tree  and  another  are  hounu  gether,  and  into  them 
lie  shoots  a  golden  arrow.  It  is  commonly  .d  that  this  is  done  as 
a  symbol  of  hunting,' m 'pursuit  of  which  he  rusts  that  his  imple¬ 
ments  of  the  chase:  will  be  blessed,  but  it  is  Questionable,  whether 
this  custom  did  not  in  reality  originate,  in  compiemoration  of  Pa- 
rasu  Rama’s  famous  shot. with  the  long  how. 

After  the  celebration  of  the  Pooja  Wipoo,  there  is  another  feast 
called  the  Mahti  '-Murtiya  Teifum,  or  the  “  Feast  of  burnt  sacrifices 
to  the  great  Siva.”  Clarified  butter  is  cast  into  the  sacred  fire,  as 
an  offering  to  the  god,  and  the  Deity  is  invoked  to  bless  the*cou«try, 
and  protect  th^pivereign.  This  ceremony  should  properly  speak- 
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ingbe  performed  once  every  twelve  years,  but  owing  to  the  great: 
expense  which  it  entails,  it  lias  of  late  been  neglected,  and  is  now 
only  held,  when  considered  from  some  causes  absolutely  necessary. 
It  was  celebrated  in  1862,  for  the  purpose  of  .extending  the 
life  of  the  present  Rajah.  It  lasted  forty  days,  during  which 
time  Namboorie  Brahmans  from  all  parts  were  fed,  and  received 
also  gifts  in  money.  The  expense  has  bean  estimated  at  about 
Rs.  20,000.  .  .  4 

The  Tiwcihv  or  Diioalea  festival,  is- held  with  great  honour  in 
October  or  November,  and  is  celebrated  by  nocturnal  illiimiuationaj 
in  honour  of  Oarticeya. 

Numerous,  as  are  their  feasts,  Hindus  show  their  sense,  in  this 
depressing  climate,  in  having  few  fasts,  excepting  for  the  Brahmans. 
One  of  the  greatest  of  these  occurs  in  March,  and  is  hardly  sym¬ 
bolical  of  politeness*  as  it  is  held,  in  commemorr.cioil  of  Siva’s 
marriage.  ■*X  •  - 

When  ,  there  is  a  de.  of  rani,  an  order  ismenfu'ound  to  tho 
various  head  men  of  vi.  \  and  the  communities  under  them 
have  to  raise  money,  to  i  >  Brahmans  to  perform  the  necessary 
devotions,  (viz.,  the  Mum,  or  ^vater  ■prayer,’’)  for  rain. 

Should  a  stranger  viei  ae  of  these  holy  .devotees,  patiently 
standing  up  to  their  n  $  in  a  tank  of  water,  hour  after  hour,  he 
may  rest  assured,  that  ere  they,  or  some  of  their  fraternity  will 
remain,  until  rain  desce  s  upon  the  earth.  ’ 

There  are  several  sect  if  Holy  men,  or  Ascetics,  whose  austerities 
arc  believed  by  the)*  rves  to  be  gi-cat,  their  filth  is  certainly  so, 
They  ought  to  mor  .tlio  flesh,  and  :  be  indifferent  to  hunger, 
thirst,  heat,  or  cold  hey  should  neglect  no  ceremonies,  reproach 
no  Brahmans,  and  de;  ,xoy  no  life.  Two.  or  more  Sunnyassies,  live,  at 
Trichoor,  who  are  ^tid  fox  years,  not  to  have  moved  out  of  their 
huts,  excepting  to  go  .  to  the  Pagoda.  As  a  rule,  this  class  worship 
Vislmn,  and  the  Bairagies  or  Vairagies,  Siva,  .  : 

*  Hindu  idols,  may  usually  be  known  by  their  representing  mons¬ 
ters,  with  partly  brutal  heads,  or  hands.  The  .  Buddhist  temples 
are  semi  globular  at  their  summits,  and  their  idols  are  seated  cross 
legged.  ,  Tiie  Jains  have,  twenty-four  figures  without  a  pyramid. 
All  Hindu  temples,  face  the  east,  and  m  they  ha«fcio  windows,  the 
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aroma  within,  is  as  maybe  imagined,  much  too  strong  to  be  agree¬ 
able.  The  lingitm  is  sacred  to  Siva. 

Iii  some  places,  where  the  Brahmans  are  occasionally  dissatisfied 
with  tho  amount  'of  offerings  they-  receive,  they  give  out  that  the 
Deities  are  in  .chains  for  debt,  and  show  them  in  this  state  to  the 
devotees!  *  Or  else  they  are  sometimes  said  to  be  seriously  ill,  ow¬ 
ing  to  their  affliction  at  the  manifest  decrease  of  piety  amongst 
their  worshippers,  and  to  have  determined  in  consequence,  to  aban¬ 
don:  this  ungrateful  country,  and  remove  to  other  parts,  where  a 
more  religious  population  will  render  them  due  honour.  But  they 
are  subsequently  appeased  _  by  offerings,  which  are  regarded  as  a 
symbol  of  renewed  devotion.  '  *  .. 

Hie  idols  are  consecrated  by  Brahmans,  who  commence  their- 
proceedings,  by  invoking  the  Deity,  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the 
image :  prayers  are  then  muttered,  and  the  ceremony  terminates, 
by  their  pouring  oil  and  ghee  over  it,-  Subsequently  if  the  figure 
is  touched  by  any  person  not  a  -Brahman,  by  any  lower  animal, 
(with  the , exception. iof  a  cow,)  filed:  the  extent  of  the 

pollution,  being  in  aceorc^pce  with  th  relation  of,  the  being  wh  o 

destroyed  its  sanctity.  The  spirit  is  ed  to  take  flight,  and  the 

image  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  god.  •?.  idol  be  of  clay,  it  must 

be  thrown  away  a"s  useless,  or  if  of  moi  luahle  materials,  it  must 

be  re-consecrated,  the  expense  of  doing  .w  h,  depends  Upon  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  defilement  sustained. 

The  religious  observances  of  the:  Hind'  ^are  numerous,  and  ap- 
pear  to'  exist  for  every  possible  and  in:  Iffe  emergency,  but 

as  they  are  so  many,  they  cannot  begone  ti  igh  by  any  devotees. 
Everyone;  therefore  takes  credit  for  what  in  has'  done,  and  deems 
the1  religious  services  he  perforins,  sufficient  ..for  the  purposes  of 
devotion.  ■  : V  \ 

:  Should  a  clvild  be  born  under  an  unfavourabfl  constellation,  it  is 
considered  to  be  illegitimate,  hut  t-liis  reproach  can  he  removed  by  a 
"Brahman,  on  the  receipt  of  a  fee.  As  soon  as  it  is  born,  its  horoscope 
is  drawn,  for  everyone  is  believed  to  have  his  doom  written  upon  the 
crown  of  Ms  head,  where  the  coronal,  suture  '  runs,  the '  digitations  of 
Which  are  considered  the  writings  of  the  Deity,  and  consequently  a 
person’s  fate  is  s^td:  to  be  inscribed  on-  his  skull  in  bony  characters, 
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before  his  birth.-  Parents  always  desire  sons  rather 'than.  ..daughters, 
for  “  by  the  former  they  are  reverenced,  whilst  the  latter  are  only 
raised  for  others,1' 

Marriages  axe  performed,  partly  in  the  following  way.  The  Bride¬ 
groom  is  received  in  state  in  a  room  by  the  Bride’s  father,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  astrologers.  “  The  jewels  and  other  presents  iiitend- 
“ed  for  him,"  are  placed  there ;  a  cow:  is  tied  on  the  northern 
“  side  of  the  apartment,  and  a  stool  or  cushion  and  other  furniture 
“for  the  reception  of  the'  guests,  are  arranged  in'  order.  '  On  his ' 
“approach,  the  Bride's  father  rises  to  .welcome  him,  and  recites  a  short 
“  prayer,  while  the  Bridegroom  stands  before  him.  After  the  eoxu- 
“pletion  of  many  ceremonies,  presents,  suitable  to  the  rant  of  the 
“  parties,  are-  then  presented  to  the  guests.  At  the  marriage  cere-  . 
“  mony,  the  Bride  is  formally  .given  by  her  father  to  the  Bridegroom, 

“  in.  this  stage  of  the  solemnity  according  to '  some  rituals,  but  later 
“  according  to  others.  \Th&  hospitable  idtes  arc  thou  concluded,  by 
“letting loose:  the  cow,'at  theWtercessibn.  of  ;lhe  gues^;:\:  1’ ■ :  - 

«  Many  more  pages  of  hai  nnies  then  follow,  which  lead  to  one 
“of  more  consequence,  w’  a  Bridegroom  puts  his' left  hand  un- 
“  der  the  .Bride's  hands,  ;lv  are  joined:  together  in  .  a  hollow 

“form,  -with  citsa  grass,  i  en  taking  her  .right  hand  in  his,  he; 

“  recites  the  six  following  A  First,  I  take  thee  for  the  sake  of 
“good  fortune,  that. tho>  xayest  become  old  with  me  thy  husband. 

“  May  the  generous,  migl  ,  and  prolific  sun,  render.  thee  a  matron, 

“  that  .1  may  be  an  hou  roldor.  Second,  be  gentle  in  thy  aspect, 

“  and  loyal  to  thy.  d :.  be:  fortunate  in  cattle:  amiable  in  thy  : 

“mind,  and  beautiful  thy  person  :  be  mother  of  surviving  sons  • 

“  be  assiduous  at  the  .  ./e  sacraments  :  be  cheerful,  and  bring  pros- 
“perity  to  our  biped?,  and  quadrupeds.  Third,  may  the  lord  of 
“creatures,  grant  ns/  progeny,  even  unto'  old  age :  may  the  sun'  ' 
“■render  that  progehy  conspicuous.  Auspicious  Deities  have  given', 
“thee  to  me.  Enter  thy  husband's  abode  :  and  bring  health  to 
“  our  bipeds,  and  quadrupeds.  Fourth,  Oh'Indra,  who  pourest 
“  forth  rain,  render  this  woman  fortunate,  and  the  mother  of  chil- 
“  Aren  grant  her  ten  sons,  give  her  eleven  protectors.  Fifth,  be 
“  submiftive  to  thy  husband’s  father,  to  liis  mother,,  to  Ms  . sisters, 

“  and  to  hhrbrathers,-  Sigtbj  ghiethy  heart  to  mygeligious  duties: 
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“  may  thy  mind  follow  mine,  be  thou  consentient  to  my  speeclt. 

May  Vrihaspati  unite  tliee  unto  me.”* 

Then  follow  many  other  ceremonies,  and  the  husband  places  the 
■  Tali,  around  the  Bride’s  neck  :  upon  the  Tali  is  engraved  the  image 
of  the  Deity,  held  in  most  estimation  by  their  caste.  The  string  is 
composed  of  108  fine  threads,  dyed  yellow  with  saffron,  and  the  knot 

■  once  tied,  is.  in  most  parts  of  India  indissoluble  ;  it  will  presently 
be  shown,  why  widowhood  is  almost  unknown  in  Malabar,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  customs  which  obtain  there. 

On  the  fourth  :  day,  the  Bridegroom ’takes  the  Bride  to  her  n»w 
abpde,  where  matrons  axe  waiting  to  welcome  her  arrival  That  is 
to  say,  if  she  is  not  too  young,  for.  marriages  frequently  take  place 
before  the  age  of  teii  years. 

When  so  ill  that  recovery  appears  impossible,  they  have  a  species 
.of  “  extreme  unction’1  with' Ganges  water,  or  that  in  which  the  idol 
in  the  pagoda’’. has  been  washed.  At  this  period,  presents  of  some’ 
description,  especially  cows,  made  -to/  the  iBrahmans,  will  ensure 
.  a  comfortable  transmigration :  whulst^/scaj^e  goats,  are  also 
permitted.  \  Every  one  it  is  believi*’*"*  to  pass  the  burning  river, 
over  which  those  who  have  given  a  c>  the  Brahmans,  are  assist¬ 
ed  by  one  of  those  animals.  Brahmai  become  sureties,  for  the 
siris  of  the  dying  Hindu  in  the  world  mae.  The  sick  man  lays  , 
his  hands  on  the  Priest’s  head,  and  tin.  ter  repeats  the  following 

■  words,  "I  hereby  take  this  man’s  sins  'pon  nne.”-  Having' said 

which,  the  scape  goat  Brahman,  dies  the  nise  and  country,  for  he 
has.  now  become  a,  most  infamous  out-casi  even  his  life  would 

probably  be  unsafe,  from  those  of  his  fa.  sect.  A  Brahman 

having  received  extreme  unction,  and  absoi  m,  in  the  belief  tliat 

.  he.  is  about,  to  die,  should  he  recover,  beeon  is  an  out-caste  as  his 
Spirit  appears  to  have  been  rejected.  Brahmans  can  expiate  the 
sins  of  deceased  persons,  by  swallowing  portions  of  their  burnt 
bones.  Scape  goats  are  sometimes  made  use  of,  toWone  for  the  sins  of 
persons  or  communi4es, .  when  visited by  sicknesses.  The  goat  is 
invariably  a  black  one,  and  covered  with  a  black  cumblie,  garlands, 
are  placed  around  its  neck,  and  after  prayers  and  invocations  have; 

*  Colebrooke.  Fortes’  Oriental  Memics,  Vol.  II,  p.  310;  t 
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been  muttered  over  it,  it  is  led  to  the  confines  of  a  neighbouring 
jungle,  to  tlie  sea  shore,  or  the  limits  of  the  place,  and  there  turned 
loose.  Should  it  return,  such  is  a  very  bad  omen,  but  the  Oolahders, 
the  wild  beasts,  or  the  fishermen,  generally  prevent  such  an  occur¬ 
rence. 

When  -death  at  last  lays  his  tribute  on  a.  Hindu,  and  lie  pays  his 
debt  to  nature,  he  hopes  to  be  remembered  in  this  world,  by  the 
works  of  utility  which  he  hasmonstructed.  As  the  shadow  follows; 
the  body,  so  good  deeds  are  believed  to  accompany,  the  souljlconse-, 
quently  canals,  wells,  bridges,  and  other  works,  are  frequently  spon¬ 
taneous  gifts  from  pious-  Hindu?,  for  the  benefit  of  their  race. 
Death  should  not  occur  in  doors/  as  the  .spirit  is  .  believed  not  to 
take  its  departure,  with,  the  same  ease  it  would,  were  the  dying 
personin  the  open  air,  and  besides ,  this, .  the  house  becomes  defiled.; 
The  sick  man  should,  expire  on  the;  ground,  as  if  death  overtakes 
him  on  a  bed,  or  mat,  his  spirit  will  be  encumbered  with  them  in.'., 
the  next  world.  -  ;  \ 

Amongst  those  who  hum  Regular  wives,  the  female  should  just 
before  her  husband’s  deat?  ",  herself,  and  as  soon  as  he  is  no 

more,  be  convulsed  with ;.  or  she  is.  esteemed,  in  a  ratio  corres¬ 

ponding  with  the  amoun  er  lamentations.  . 

After  death,  but  little,  elapses  before  the  funeral  ceretnonies 
commence.  The  body  1  ig  been  placed  on  the  funeral  pile,  is 
set  fire  to  by  the  eldest  . s  or  by  the;  nephew,  should  he .  become 
head  of  the  family,  whils  le  offers  up  the .  obsequies  to  the .  inanes 
of  his  dead  relatives^'  ating  of  drums,  and  noisy  music/rarely 
occurs,  unless  at  the  .  al  of  those  below  the  caste  of  Hair.  Cere¬ 
monies  for  the  dead  a  gone  through,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  yearly,  in  accori  ,.nce  with  the  lunar  calendar  :  whilst  on  the 
new  and  full  moon,  offerings  are  made  on  account  of  the  departed. 

During  the  ceremony  of  incremation,  the  Brahmans  address  the 
elements  much  in  the  following  way.  “  Oh  earth  f  to  thee  ,  we  com- 
“  mend  our  brother  •  of  thee  lie  was  formed :  by*heo  he  was  maintain- 
“  ed:  and  unto,  thee  he  now  returns.  .  Oh  fire!  thou  hast  a  claim 
“  upon  our  brother,  during  Ms  life  he  .subsisted  by  thy  influence’  on 
“  nature :  to  thee  we  commit  his  body  thou  emblem  of.  purity,  may 
“  fespiHt  be  piuified  oh  entering  a  new  state:  of  existence.  ’  Oh  air! 
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«  while  the.- breath  of  life  continued,  our  brother  respired  by  thee: 
“  his  last  breath  has  now  departed;  to  thee  we  yield  him.  Oh  water! 
■“  thou  didst  contribute  to  the  life  of  our''  brother:  thou  wast  one  of 
'f‘  his  sustaining  elements,  fits  "remains  axe  now  dispersed  :  receive 
“  thy  share  of  /mot,  who  has  now  talcep  an  everlasting  flight.”* 

:  A.  death  in  a  family  causes  pollution  to  the  head  of  it,  thus 
.  Brahmans  are  defiled  .  Id  days :  Schatriyas  eleven :  Vysias  twelve : 
Sudras  (including  Hairs)  thirteen.  The  first  visit  of  condolence 
after  a*; -man’s  death  is  to  his  mother,  as  his  widow  is  un¬ 
recognised,  excepting  in  a  fey  classes,  and  even  then  she  comes  after 
tkejnother.  Pollution  is  of  many  varieties,  too  numerous  in  fact  to 
detail.  Should  one  of  the' higher  castes  touch,  or  in  some  instances 
approach  one  of  the  inferior  classes,  he  must*  go  through  certain 
ceremonies,  before  he  loses  the  effects  .of  the  pollution. 

1  One  of  Siva’s  wives,  named  Suttee,  is.  said  to  have  died  of  grief, 
upon,  hearing  her  husband  spoken  badly  of)  and  her  name  is  now 
too  well-known,  to  pass  over  iV^l^P  to  within  a  recent 
dare,  Suttee,  or  the  burning  of  v,  .  their  husbands’  funeral 

pile,  was  considered  one  of  the  highest  a  woman  could  perform, 

whilst  in  the  next-  world,  she  Would  emitted  to:  live  with  her 
husband,  the.:  same'  number  of  yea'  possessed  hairs  on  her 

head,  generally’  computed,  at  38/  ’  The  Schatriyas  are 

believed  to  have  Originated  this  rite  was  especially  employed 

by;  the  K&jpoots)  amongst;  Whose  W  ’ccame  so  fashionable  to 

poison  their  husbands,  .that  it  was  ed  by  the  men,  as  a  law 

of  self-preservation.  It  was  believed  im.  ’"’"  a  woman’s  hopes  of 
;  earthly  happiness  ceased;  With  her  husband  ,  she  would  be  more 
likely  to  interest  herself  in  his  preservation,  an  in  his  destruction. 
1  Under  the  same  circumstances  which  in  JL  .rope  preclude  Capital 
:  punishments  being  carried  into  effect,  Suttfee  was  not  allowed. 
Should  a  widow  refuse  to  be  burnt  with  her  liusband’s  corpse,;  she 
was  considered  disgraced,  and  had  to  devote  lyrt  life  as  a  dancing 
girl  in  the  service  or  some  Deity,  or  have  bet  head  shaved,  was 
allowed  to  eat  no  betel,  use  no  saffron  water  to  colour  her  face, 
wear  no  coloured  clothing,  attend  ho  joyous  cerefftonies,  but  was  kept 

*  Fotbea’-Orit^tfd.Jlfmoiri,  Vol,  II,  p.  132. 
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in  a  state  of  servile  degradation  in  her  husband’s  family.  Subse¬ 
quently  the  Vysias  followed  this  custom  of  the  Schaferiyas. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  'century,  strict  'prohibitions 
against  Suttee  were  promulgated. by  the  Indian  Government,  and 
every  succeeding  year  they  became  more  stringent,  until  it  was' 
enjoined,  “  That  should  any  woman  feel  disposed  to  burn  with  the 
“  corpse  of  her  husband,  notice  should  be  given  to  the  Magistrate  : 
11  and  should  it  be  sanctioned,  she  must  gather  the  firewood  herself, 
“  and  prepare  the  •mj^making  any  fence  to  it,  and  it  should 

“  be  done  in  the  pneseuo  'Mroga,,  After  putting  a  slow,  fire 

“  to  the  pile,  she  uiust  Vo.-a,,  v  on  it,  and  should  any  pepon 
“be  found  assisting,  advisifw  encouraging  her  in  the  horrid. 
“  deed,'  they  should  i£  prose^  As  the  flames  .  touch-  her  hodyj 

“  should  she  wish  to  get  off  nobody  should  prevent  her,  and 

“  should  any  person  he  four  iemng  her,  in  order  to  keep  her 

“  in  the  flames,  that  they  sljn  i  xotbsecUted  as  murderers,”  On 
December  4th,  1 S29,  burning,-  or  burying  "alive  of  the 

widows  of  Hindus,  was  fi,  fished  in  Bengal  by  Lord  William 

Bentinck,  and  in  Madras  b  ihs  subsequently,  whilst  in  Bombay 
within  a  year,  by  Sir  G.  ’  I'm.' 

As  already  observed,  t.'  of  the  Hindu  should  be,  that  his 

spirit  should  in  a  future  ,  incorporated  in  the  essence  of  the 

sujn-eme  Brahm.  The  s  the  .Brahman  \  is-  nearest  to  this 

desirable  re-union,  and,  i  have  been  a  good:  mand  at  his 

death.  Ills  desirewiil  .be  [ished.  Should,  he  have  been  an  . 

evil  one,  his  soul  goeffc  pxace  of  torment,  and  after  a  certain  pur¬ 
gatorial.  or  expiatory  ;ss,  it  re-ascends.  to  earth  to  occupy  the 
body  of  some  animal, .  .  the  period'  of  torment  is  not  etef nal,  but  in 
accordance  with  the  ow  .er’s  demerits,  and  the  soul  must  be  cleans-  * 
ed  in  a  body  of 
Vishnu  10  :  and  Si' 
the  inspection  of  th 

mentations.”  . .  . 

The  origin  of  tra'twnigmtions  is  .said  to  have  been,  that  when 
some  of  the  angels  rebelled  against  the  supreme  god,  he  condemned 
them  to  eternal  torments.  After  a  time,  at  the  intercession  of  the 
faithful  angels,  they  were  released,  on  promising  amendment,  and 
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admitted  to  a  state  of  probation. '  Worlds  were  created,  and  mortal 
:  bodies  prepared  for  these  apostate  spirits.  First  animated  in  the 
bodies  of  lower  animals,  after  a  varying  number  of  transmigrations, 
that  of  human  beings  was  attained,  when  if  the  spirit  failed  tore- 
form,  it  again  had  to  pass  backwards,  through  the  lower  grades. 

By  a  process  of  transmigration  of  the  soul,  it  gradually  re-ascends 
until  it  again  enters  a  Brahman’s  body,  whom  we  will  charitably' sup¬ 
pose,  will  be  a  good  man  this  time.  Tumraj,  is  the  appointed  final 
judge  oftnen’s  lives,  or  tbe  judicial  Deity,  and  is  assisted  by  a  secre¬ 
tary  Ohuttergopal.  Good  persons  at  each  transmigration,  are  ad- 
.  vaneed  one  step  onwards,  towards  the  immortal  Brahm  :  bad  spirits, 
go  one  or  more  steps  backwards.  There  are  certain  exceptions  to 
this .^ley  thus  if  &  Hindu,  dies  at  Benares,  there  is’fto  need  of  be¬ 
coming  a  Brahman  before  being  rejoined  to  Brahm,  consequently 
from  many  parts  of  India,  good  Hindus  are  always  flocking  in  that 
direction.  There  is  an  account  extant,  of  a  certain  wicked  Brahman, 
whose  soul  :  was  taken  to  a  place  of  torment,  Jmt  when  his  body  was 
burnt,  a  crow  flew  away  with  one  of  his  bops,  and  dropped  it  into 
the  Ganges.  Hardly  had  it  reached**!**  holy  waters,  when  the 
culprit’s  soul  was  perceived  emerging  the  lower  regions,  in  a 
splendid  . chariot,  and Evidently  on  its  '  j, celestial  bliss. 

.  Some  religions  works  of  the  Hindu  te,  “  he  who  steals  rice 
.-.-swill  go  into  Hell,  at .  his  next  birth  he  i  become  a  crow  for  18 
‘‘  years,  afterwards  a  heron  for  12.  years,  $  then  a  diseased  man. 
“  He  who  kills  an  animal,  or  laughs  at  ti.  reading  of  the  Puranas, 
“  will,  after  enduring  excessive  torment  come  a  snake,  then  a 
“  tiger,  a  white  heron,  a  crow,  and  lastly  i.  'n  having  an  asthma. 

“  He  who  steals  alms  will  sink  into  Hell,  a  afterwards  be  born 
“  blind,  and  afflicted  with  consumption.  Pie  .vho  lives  in  affluence 
“  without  communicating  X)f  his  substance  to  ethers,  -vvill  be  punish-, 
“  cd  in  Hell  30,000  years,  and  then  be  bom^i,  musk  rat,  then  a 
“  deer,  and  then  a  man  whose  person  emits  an  offensive  odour  and 
“  who  prefers  bad  to  excellent  food.”*' 

Good  souls  leaving  their  tenements  of  clay,  proceed  through  beauti¬ 
ful  paths,  having  silver  streams  murmuring  along  either  side.  Over- 

.  *  Weitl'1'ach.’a  Missions  m  JGcngaZ.  *  * 
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head  they  are  shaded  by  fragrant  and  luxuriant  trees,  which  at  every 
step  shower  down  flowers  on  the  passing  spirit.  Hymns  and  sweet 
sounds  resoundin  the  otherwise  still  atmosphere,  and  angels’  melodi¬ 
ous  strains,  are  heard  in  the  distance. 

Bad  souls  having  in  pain  parted  from  the  body,  pass  naked,  weary, 
parched  with  thirst,  and  covered  with  Wood  and  dirt,  through  dark 
and  dismal  roads,  sometimes  under  hideous  trees,  from  out  of  which 
evil  spirits  appear  in  terrible  forms  :  again  emerging  from  these 
dark  passages,  they  have  to  proceed  over  burning  sands,  or  sharp 
■  cutting  stones,  which  wound  them  at  every  stop.  Occasionally 
showers  of  red  hot  coals,  or  burning  ashes,'  are  rained  down  upon 
them.  Shrieks  and  wailings  are  heard  overhead,  whilst  imagination 
must  conceive,  what  they  will  find  when  their  journey  is  coinj^ted, 

The  Hindu  satisfied  with,  the  religion  off  his  forefathers,  is  disin- 
'  dined  to  enter  upon  any  arguments  :xespeetilrg  : that  of  other.?.  Ho  : 
does  not  deny  that  either  Christianity  or  Mahomeclanism  are  true,  he 
merely  believes  them  nnsuited  to  himself. .  Should  miracles  be  ad¬ 
duced,  Ire  closes  discussitu. by  bringing  forward  greater.-  He, poiiits 
to  Malabar  as  having  been  ’■"•'“d  for  the  Brahmans,  or  talks  o!  the 
bridge  to  Ceylon  erected  runaman  and  his  monkey  away.  He 
placidly  performs  his  rite  t  keeps  his  festivals,  without  interrupt¬ 
ing  the  observances  of  o  so  long  as  they  leave  him  in  peace  to 
perform  his  own.  . 

The  institutes  of  May  y,  that  the  Supremo  Being  selected  man, 
the  centre  of  knowledge  have  dominion  and  authority  over  the 
remainder  of  creation,  ing  bestowed  on  him  comprehension  and 
judgment,  he  gave  hi-'  .tpreinacy  over  the  world,  as  far  as  its  ex¬ 
treme  limits,  and  whe  ,e  had  placed  in  his  hands  the:  controul  and 
•  arbitrary  disposal  of  al  affairSi  he  appropriated  t"q  each  tribe  its  own 
faith,  and  to  every  seit  its  own  religion.  *  Having  introduced  a  Va¬ 
riety  of  castes,  and  diversity  of  -customs,  he  views  in  each  different 
place,  the  mode  of  worship  appointed' to  it. 

A  Hindu  addressing  Auruhgezcbe,  complaining  of  his  intolerance,' 
said.  "If 'your  Majesty  places  any  faith  in  those  books  by  distinc- 
“tion  called  Divine,  you  will  there  be  instructed,  that  God  is  the  God 
“  of  all  mankind,  not  the  God;  of  the,  Mahomed, ms  alone.  The  Pagan 
.«  ami  the  Mu^almafi:  are  equally  in  his.  presence:  distinctipns  of 
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“  colour  are  of  Ms  ordination  :  it  is  he  who  gives  existence.  In  your 
“  Temple  to  his  name  the  voice  is  raised  in  prayer  i  in  the  house  of 
•  “images  where  the  hell  is  shaken,  still  he  is  the  object  of  adoration. 
“  To  vilify  the  religions  and.  customs  of  other  men,  is  to  set  at 
“naught  the  pleasure  of  the  Almighty.” 

The  remarkable  institution  of  castes  amongst  the  Hindus,  is  per¬ 
haps  a  result  of  their  early 'fondness-,  for  symbolical  representations. 
It. is  probably. a-  cunning-' invention,  of 'an  unscrupulous  Priesthood, 
who  lusting  for  temporal  power,  altered  the  meaning  of  the  symbols, 
and  whilst  giving  themselves  the  pre-eminence,  were  also  careful  that 
it  should  be  hereditary. 

.  Man  at  first  in  a  savage  state,  became  as  years  rolled  on,  more  and 
:  more^civilized :  luxuries  were  more  general,  and  employments,  trades, 
and  professions  multiplied.  Different  offices  must  have  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  different  classe!*of  persons:  some  were  Priests  fattening  on 
the  credulity  of  their  fellows  :  some  subsisted  by  physical  force  as 
soldiers :  some  by  cultivating  the  soil :  and!  others  by  trades  or 
manual  labour.  What  more  rational,  than/ symbolically  it  should 
have  been  represented,  that  the  £*■******'"  expounded  the  law,  and 
were  considered  the  wisest  of  the  peoj.  hould  have  derived  their 
existence  -from  Brahma’s  mouth,  from  -nee  the  Yedas  sprung  1 

That  the  man  of  war,  living  by  the  stn  of  Ms  arm,  and  ruling 

his  fellows  by  the  law  of  force,  should  1  ypified  as  created  from 
the  god’s  shoulder  1  That  the  agticultur  „who  by  tilling  the  soil 
provides  sustenance  for  himself  and  other  and  gives  strength  en¬ 
abling  man  to .  stand  fatigue,  should  be  si  si  as  coming  from  the 
divine  thighs  1  ■.  Lastly,  that-  those  who  sub-  by  manual  labour,  as 
artificers,  servants,  and  slaves,  to  the  higher  ci  es,  should  he  shown 
as  coming  from  the  feet  of  Brahma,  they  bein. ;  the  servile  races  ? 

These  four  classes,  or  castes  denominated,  fie  Brahmans :  the 
Sehatnyas :  .  the.  Yysias :  and  the  Sudras,  .  b.  the  divisions  of 
which  Hinduism  now  consists,  whilst  the  .  't-castes  are  the 
Pariahs,  a  name  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  word  Pan,  “  aban¬ 
doned,”  separ^ed,  having  no  part  or  lot  with  the  Hindu  sect. 
It  is  said  by  the  Brahmans,  that  when  ’  Brahma  created  men,  he 
asked  each  as  lie  -  appeared  what  he  wished  to  be,  and  received  the 
answer,  “  Whatever  duty  we  may  be  ordained  to,  that  will  >e  faith- 
♦  o  1 
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“fully  perform:4’  and  the  four  castes  were  -directed  -what  office 
each  was  to  assume.  The  word  caste  is  of  Portuguese  ori¬ 
gin,  (Casta,  “  a.  breed.”)  The  native  word  Varna,  means  either 
caste  or  colour,  and  it  is  asserted,  that  the  Brahmans  were 
created  white,  the  Schatriyas  red,' the  Yysias  yellow,  and  the  Sudras 
black* 

The  trivial  word  “caste,”  is  one  of  most  momentous  import,  a 
loss  of  it  signifies  a  moral,  and  in  olden  times  a  civic  death  also. 
The  share  of  the  out-caste’s  inheritance,  (if  living  in  the  Native 
State,)  passes  away,  his  funeral  ceremonies  are  performed  by 
Ms  friends,  who  recognise  him  no  more.  Father,  mother,  wife, 
and  children,  loathe  him  :  Ms  mere  presence  contaminates  those, 
who  were  previously  his  nearest  and  dearest  friends.  If  he  dies 
funeral  rites  are  denied  to  Ms  remains.  He  has  become  a  thorough 
out-caste,  and  must  so  continue,  unless  he  is  bUow  the  caste  of  Nail-, 
in  wMch  case,  he  can  be  pm-hied  by  a.  slight  ceremony,  wMch  will 
be  alluded  to  further  otu  /-  - 

The  three  superior  Hnjdu  castes, f.  are  designated  the  “twice  born,” 
-and  as  such  are  invested  .sacred  thread,  and  may  hear  the 

reading  of  the  Vedas,  whi  ivitege  is  denied  to  the  Sudras,  and  the 

*  Castes  existed  amongs  Egyptians,  Sledes,  Persians,  and  others. 
Castes  are  maintained  amon,  ,ome  Roman  Catholic  congregations  in  Malabar 
to  tliis  day.  f  See  page  231,,  ’aste  distinctions  were  .observed  in  the  Tanjore 
and  other  Prote3tant  miss?;  from  the  time  of  Schwtrtz.and  Gariekd,  it  was 
only  July  5th,  1S33,  that  I  Hop  Wilson  declared,  that  the  Native  Christians 
had  not  followed  the:actei'  '.ven  by  bis  predecessors  for  its  discontinuance, 
that  “  in  short  under  the ;  of  Christianity,  half  the  evils  of  Paganism  are 

retained,'”  and,  that  it  it  be  abandoned,  decidedly,  immediately,  finally.” 
In  Tanjore  the  reading:  ,  the.  circular,  “was  received  by  the  Native  Chris- 
“  tians  with  great  disple:  sure,  and  they  .showed  their  views,  by  seceding  in  a 
“body.” — Prn’.crr.vt,  £r>  i  of  the  Fedus.  . 

H"  In  every  place  the  r  jve  rank  of  castes  does  not  hold  good,  thus  a  Nair 
who  is  a  SuJra,  would  jsidcr  himself  polluted,  eating  with  an  Oonee,  who  is 
an  Ambalavassee,  and  .rears  the  sacred  thread.  That  caste  is  the  cause  of 
many  of  the  evils  of  India,  the  AbhS  Dubois  declares  to  be  a  mistaken  notion. 
Without  caste,  he  believed  the  natives  of  Hindustan,  would  rapidly  degenerate 
into  a  barbarous,  stator  thui^e  held  the  Pariah  who  is  witffimt  caste,  as  an 
example  of  how  the  want  of  -it  would  act.  The  Abbd  asserts,  that  a  nation  of 
Pariahs  left  to  themselves,  would  speedily  become  worse,  than  the  hordes  of. 
Canmbaksfthai  wander  over  the  African  desorts.  > 
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inferior  classes. '  In  speaking  generally  of  Malabar,  there  are  only  two 
castes  left,  the  Brahmans,  and  the  Sudras  :  for  the  Schatriyas  are 
very  few  in  number,  .and  Yysias  very  sparingly  distributed.. 

It  lias  been  already  mentioned,  that  Vishnu  is  the  presiding  Deity 
of  these  parts,  though-Siva’s-marks  are  more  commonly  perceived  upon 
the  people.-  Whilst  painting  on  caste  marks,  prayers  are  muttered  to- 
the  Deity  in  whose  honor  .they  are  being  applied.-  Some  are  made 
with  red  sandal  wood,,  some,  with  ashes,  rice  meal,  earth  taken  from 
a  sacred  river,  or  the  vicinity  of  some  consecrated  spot ;  sandal 
wood,  saffron,  and  ashes,  are  more  especially  consecrated  to  the  fire, 
sun,  moon,  or  planets.  Whilst  earth,,  and  rice,  meal,  are  usually 
only  employed  by  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu,  and  Lutchmee.. 

Caste  wuirlcs  are  printed  upon  the  forehead,,  breasts,  ..or  arms,  ,  and 
demonstrate  devotion  to  some  Deity,  or  sect.  The  trident  on  the 
forehead,  is  generally  a  distinctive  mark,  of  the  followers  of  Vishnu, 
and  horizontal  white  lines  across  the.  forehead,  chest,  and  shoulders,, 
those  of  Siva.  But  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule, .the  round  mark 
which  in  some  parts  of  India  denote  the.yorshippers  of  Siva,  hero 
usually  distinguishes  those,  of  Yisl*>HMP®f  of  his  incarnations, 
mid  the  red  dot  those;  of  either  Kama,.  ishna,  separately,  or  of  tho 

two  conjoined.  The  marks  in  honour  3iva,;  are.  as. a  general  rule, . 

composed  either  of  ashes,  or  cow  dung. 

The  Brahmans  divided  Bliaxata,  now ,  ?n.  as  Hindustan,  .into  two 
divisions,  the  northern  portion,  or  that  -ending  from  the  Hima¬ 
layas  to  the  hanks  of  the  Nerbudda,  whei  One  division  of  them  call¬ 
ed  Banjacowdars  resided  t  and  the  sou  qi,.  or  that  part  botweexi 
the  Nerbudda  and  Cape  Comorin  includk  ylon,  whore  the  other 

division  of  them  termed  Panjadravadals  w  located-  These  were 
.  again  sub-divided  into  three  principal  divish  is,  subject  to  an  almost 
endless  sub-division.  4 

In  the;  -“Mackenzie  Manuscripts,”  (Ho.  l\.  counter-mark  910,) 
there  are  Stated  to  be  fifteen  different  tribes  of  Bfahmans  in  Malabar. 
In  the  Cochin  state,  they  are  often  divided  into  five,  the  Dravada,  Tel- 
inga,  Carnatic,  Mahratta,  and  Guzeratta.  (Che  common  division  is,  the 
Namloories*  or  those  of  the  country,  wfeo  are  said  to  be  an  inferior 
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•  race,  and  consequently  are  peculiarly  proud  and  arrogant :  tire 
Irnbrans,  from  Mangalore ;  the  Putters  or  foreign  Brahmans,  'who 
come  generally  from  Coimbatore  :  and  tha  Konhanies.  The  Amba- 
lavassies,  (who  are  not  Brahmans,)  are  attached  to  the  Temples,  and 
act  as  Levites,  they  thread  the  flowers,  tend  the  lights,  &c. 

Many  of  the  feasts,  and  the  days  on  which  they  are  held,  differ 
considerably  from  those  in  other  parts  of  the.  Presidency,  and  even 
from  those  in  the  neighbouring  state  of  Travuneore.  Much  of  the 
creed,  and  the  customs,  which  obtain  in  Cochin,  are  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  laws  laid  down  in  the  Sinistra  s.  The  very  names 
of  the  castes  differ  from  those  in  other  places,  thus  a  Pariah  from 
the  eastern  coast,  may  approach  quite  close  to  a  Namboorie  Brah¬ 
man  without  defiling .  him,  unless  he  actually  touch  him,  because 
he  bears  here  the  .  title  of  a  Paandee.  Consequently  it  wdll  not.be 
extraordinary,  if  many  of  the  following  remarks  upon  the.  Hindu , 
castes  of  Cochin,  appear  strange  to  the  dwellers  in  other  parts  of 
India.  ■  \  :: 

The  Brahmans, .  are ;  i^garde(l  as  emblems  of  the  Deity,  -or  of 
Imowledge.  They  are  a  )-«*»'*'  —and  dominant  race,  whose  words, 
are  esteemed  laws,  and  .  decrees  are  believed  to.  have  the 
powder  of  condemning  pe  i,  to  torment  in  a  future  state.  Their 
office  is  stated  to  be  to  ■  ,  preach,  perform  religious,  ceremonies, 

and  make,  or  expound  1  They  are  said  to  owe  the  origin  of 
their  seven  divisions,  /  the  seven  Jiuskis,  who  were  saved  by 
Vishnu,  at  tho  general  flo  and  after  giving  the  example  of  a  holy 
life  on  earth,  were  tr<|gg  id  into  Heaven,  and.  are  now  visible,  in 
the  form  of  the  seven  >  ,  in  the  constellation  of  the  “  Great  Bear," 

each  of  the  brilliant  lu  laries  of  which,  represent  one  of  these  lights 
of  the  sublunary  worli .  As  these  illustrious  individuals,  existed 
before  the  Vedas  were- ranscribed,  the  origin  of  the  worship  accorded 
to  the  stars  in  the  firmament,  might  possibly  ho  traced  to  their 
translation  into  the  heavens. . 

The  lives  and  persons  of  Brahmans,  were  protected:  by  the  most 
severe  laws,  for  the  punishment  of  offenders  in,  this  world,  and  the 

which  is  used  in  this  part  of  India,  to  steer  boats  with,  and  is  believed  to  ' 
Blen%  that  these  Priests  can  steer  persons,  tree  from  tho  shoals  and  quick 

,  sands,  on;  vhich,  others  less  favoured  are  mocked.  ... 
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most  awful  denunciations  of  what  they  would  suffer  in  a  future  state. 

.  They  themselves  are  exempt  from  capital  punishment,  (in  the  Native 
State,)  and  their  offences  are  treated  with  the  utmost  lenity,  whilst 
transgressions  against  them  are  punished  with  the  greatest  severity. 
In  ancient  times,  their  religion  directed  austerities,  and  enjoined  them 
not  to  engage  in  schemes  of  aggrandisement  and  ambition.  But 
this  system  was  of  short  duration,  Kings  were  then  advised,  to  take 
Brahmans  for  their  confidential  councillors,  and  all  judicial  autho¬ 
rity  not  vested  in  Royalty,  was  entrusted  to.  them.  Thus  they 
became  in  time  the  exponents  of  all  laws,  wliether  human  or  divine, 
and  liberality  to  them  betarne  the  first  duty  incumbent  on  all 
monarchs,  whilst  every  religious  ceremony,  implied 'feasting  the 
Brahmans,  and  making  them  handsome  presents. 

,  The  Dubois,  gives  the  following  as  being  some  of  the  reasons 
which  preclude  the.  possibility  of  the  Brahmans  having  any  esteem/ 
or  regard,  for  Europeans,  and  his  observations  are  well  worthy  of 
consideration.  The  European  eats  the  S0k  of  the  sacred  cow, 
whose  destruction  they  look  upon  as  than  manslaughter,  and  , 
eating  the  flesh  of  which,  they  esteeHM  3  horrible  than  Cannibal¬ 
ism.*  He  admits  Pariahs  as  his  serv  a  class  of  persons  whose 
very  shadow  causes  defilement  to  the  mans.  Sometimes  they 
see  him  intoxicated  in  public,  and  dm  ness  they  regard  as  one 
of  the:  most  infamous  vices..  And  ag  ,  he  admits  females  to 
society,  where  they -e^p  dance  in  public,  \  lilst  in  their  opinion,  all 
those  who  thus  “  amble  and  caper,”  an  only  fit  for  the  lowest 
depths  of  degradation.  European  dress  sJ  «cthem,  and  the  use  of 
leather  causes  the  greatest  disgust. 

Unsatisfied  with  their  enormous  powers,  dt  ms  of  extending  the 
sphere  of  their- gains,  penances  for  sins  became  njoined,  butcommu- 
table  by  paying  fines  to  the  Priests.  Thesaiie  vein  of  legislation 
was  perceptible  in,  all:  their  laws,  thus  should  a  ilrahman  discover  a 
treasure  he  might  keep  it,  any  one  else  had  to  deliver  it  to  the  King, 
•who  usually  divided  it  with  the  Priests.  lyhen  heirs  failed  in  any 

*  The  AbM  also  tells  us,  that  in  Mysore,  tlif^internai  armngements  of  a 
Hindu,  are  under  the  control  of  his  spiritual  guide,  who  in  cases  of  grave  delin¬ 
quency,  such  as  eating  a  porcupine,  a  snake,  or  an  onion,  has  the  Rower  o£ 
expelling  him  from  his  caste. 
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class  except  the  Bralimanieal,  property  reverted  to  the  Rajah,  hut  with , 
Priests  to  their  caste.  Exempt  from  taxation,  if  poor  they  had  to  be- 
maintained  by  the  King.  They  were,  and  are,  prohibited  from  ac¬ 
cepting  offerings  which  have  been- made  to  Siva,  but  that  law  is 
now  partially  evaded. 

So  jealously  are  their  Vedas  guarded,  that  the  Brahman  may  not 
read  them  even  to  himself,  should  a  Sudrahe  present.  If  he  assisted 
one  of  the  servile  class  in  sacrificing,  taught  him  the  law,  or  how  to’ 
expiate  his  sins,  he  was  condemned  to  the  lowest  depths  in  the  next  ; 
world,  but  now  this  law  appears  partially  obsolete.  If  starving,  a 
Brahman  may  accept  dry  grain  from  a  Sudra,  but  should  never 
receive  any' other  gifts  from  him.  The  Hairs  being  rich  people,  are 
often  looked  upon  more  favourably  by  Brahmans,  than  is  enjoined  by 
their  sacred  laws.-  -  ■ 

Were  the  Brahman  to  live  according  to  the  .precepts  laid  down 
in  the  Vedas,  his  lq|would  be  passed  .in  the  most  severe  austerities,, 
laborious  study,  and^ntretirement.  But  taught  frpm  his  infancy; 

» to  believe,  Malabar  to  ,  -is  lawful  inheritance,  and  that  to  him, 
alone  pertains  any  right  looks  with  contempt  upon 

all  those  beneath  him,  an  comes  the  type  of  a  thoroughly  selfish 
man.  Pity  for  his  infer  .is  to  him  unknown,  and  compassion  for 
*the  starving  slaves  worl  only  of  his  Supreme  contempt,  expecting 
kindness  and  attention  om  all  as  his  by  . right,  he  repays  it  to 


A  young  Brahman  si  ild  receive  from- his  spiritual  teacher,  the 
sacred  string,  or  “  jgf  ial  cord,”  (Foonool,)  when  he  is  seven 
years  of  age,  but  ai  ceremony  .is  an  expensive  one,  it  is  some¬ 
times  deferred  to  r  ninth,  or  even  to  the  fourteenth  year,  but 
should  the  investitu  e  not  take  place,  then  the  child  becomes  an 
outcaste.  Until  he  learnt  the  prayers,  he  wears  a  band  of  lea¬ 
ther  twisted  with  ,the  Poonool,  this  is  made  from  the  skin  of  the 
'  spotted  deer,  as  that  of  the.  unicorn;  of  which  it  auglit  properly, 
speaking  to  he  manufactured,  cannot  be  procured.  :  Before  the  inves¬ 
titure,.  he  is  said  only  to  have  been  born,  once,  viz.,  when  he  entered 
:  into  the  world,  but  the  cord  gives  him  a  second  birth,  and  he  is 
subsequently  known  as,  a  “  twice  born  ”  and  allowed  to  read  the 
V«das. "  After  marriage,  or  at  least  as  soon  as  his  wife  resides  with 
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him,  he  becomes  a  Grihasta.  '  When  he  marries,  he  twists  his  cloth 
in  the  same  way  as  his  Poonool,  viz.,  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  under 
the  right,  where  it  meets  over  the  right  hip.  The  Poonool  consists 
of  three 'threads,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  three  others.  Should 
his  thread  be  worn  out,  or  destroyed,  he  can  obtain  another.  The 
heads  of.  all  Brahmans  at  their  first  or  third  year,  are  shaved, 
excepting  on  the  upper  and  forepart,  where  the  hair  is  allowed  to 
grow  in  a  long  lock,  called  a  cudutni.  The  first  quarter  of  a  Brah¬ 
man’s  life,  ought  properly  to  be  passed  in  retirement,  and  in  the 
study  of  the  Vedas,,  during  which  period,  abstinence  is  enjoined,  and 
implicit  obedience  to  superiors,  with  various  species  of  self-humilia¬ 
tion,  strictly  enforced..  The  second  quarter  of  his  life,  he  is  permit¬ 
ted  as  a.  married  man  to  spend  in  his  own  home,  where  he  may  em¬ 
ploy  himself  in  bestowing  alms,  receiving  gifts,  &c.,  but  the  most 
honourable  occupation,  is  considered  to  be  teaching  :  wliilst  he  is 
warned  against  livingin  a  city  governed  by  a  Snclra  King,  or  receiv¬ 
ing  a  gift  from  such  a  person.  A  Brahmaiy should  not  trade,  join 
in  popular  conversation,  music,  dancing,  or/ny  thing  else  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  a  grave  deportment  ;  he  oujBlWl shun' -temporal  honours, 
to  perform  three  great  :  actions,  read  t.  acred  books,  have  a  son, 

and  offer  regular 'sacrifices :  after  which,  may  in  due  time,  make 

over  his  duties  to  his  son.  They  are  >t  unfrequently  expelled 
*  their  caste,  for  heinous,  and  even  trivial  offt  «s  •  the  ceremonies  which 
are  elsewhere  emiiloyed  on  tliis  occasion,  'here  unpractised.  A 
Kamhoorie  woman  who  is  sentenced  to  her  caste,  is  sent  to 
Tripoonterah,  where  a  stage  is  erected,  on  i  she  stands,  holding 
an  umbrella  over  her-head. .  The  DellawaL  n  reads  the  sentence 
to  the  assembled;  people,  declares  her  >.  ellecl  her  caste,  and 
taking  her  limbrella,  breaks  its  stick  in  wo  pieces.  Parsons 
willing  to  take  the  Woman  may  now  do  so,‘  on  living  a  written  pro¬ 
mise,  to  support  her  whilst  she  lives.  \ 

At  a  Brahman’s  birth,  a  great  feast  is  held,  and  the  constellation 
under  which  he  was  launched  into  existence  duly  considered,  and 
inquired  into,  and  from.:  its  character,  and  position,  Ms  future  des¬ 
tiny  is  foretold.  The  younger  sons  of  a  Namboorie  Brahman  are  not 
obliged  to  marry  a  woman  of  their  own  caste,  unless  their  elder  brother 
has  no  son,  thus  the  inheritance  is  kept  in  the  family,  l*ut  they 
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are  permitted  to  form  temporary  alliances  with  Xair  women,  tlicir 
children  being  of  the  same  caste  as  the  mother.  This  arrangement 
is  considered  very  honourable.  to  the  Shudramah,  sometimes  called,  a 
Hairchee,  and  to  elevate  her  in  the  social  scale  ! 

A  Brahman  wishing  to  marry,  goes  to  the  high  Priest,  Fideum, 
from  whom  he  obtains  a  license,  and  to  whom  he  pays  a  fee.  .Parties 
generally  keep  a  register  of  such  occurrences  in  their,  houses,  adding 
a  leaf  to  their  Kerula  Ulpati,  on  which  all  important  family  occur¬ 
rences  are  noted  down.'  On  the  marriage  of  a  Brahman,  many  cere¬ 
monies  are  gone  through.  He  should  not,  if  it  be  Ms  first  marriage, 
be  above  twelve  years  old,  when  itis  celebrated,  wMlst  the  Bride  is  oven 
younger.  If  the  nuptials  do  not  take  place  at  this  time,  the  parties 
are  in  some  places  considered  as  lying  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
Deities.  But  the  ceremony  is  expensive,  and  some  are  unable  to 
afford  it  at  that  early  age,  Brahman  women  therefore  occasionally 
marry  as  late  in  life  as.  twenty,  or  thirty  years  of  age.  If  the  family  is 
too  poor  to  give  the  B^de  a  dower,  they  apply  to  the-Rajah  to  do 
so  for  them,  and  lie  rarely  refuses.  - 

The  Bridegroom  meets  party  at  the  gate,  dressed  in  old 

clothes,  saturated  with  w  in  which  charcoal  has  been  washed. 
All  then  adjourn  to  the  t  ,  where  they  bathe,  and  re-dress.  after: 
which  they  return  to  the  ’  .do’s  abode,  preceded  by  music,  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  various  cererno  ss.  As  soon  as  the  Tali  is  tied  arotuid 
the  girl’s  neck,  she  is  P  ed  to  be  married,  and  it  is  not  removed 
until  after  her  husbant  nth.  when  it.is  burnt  with  Ms  body. 

On  leaving  her  hor  .  Bride  cuts  down  a  plantain  tree,  and 
the  Sacred  betel  vine,  places  her  foot  upon  the  curry;  stone,  signi¬ 
fying  that  she  no  long  .heeds  a  parent’s  Sustaining  care.  On  arriv-  . 
iug  at  her  new  home,  life  first  plants  a  small  eoeoauut  tree,  which 
she  has  taken  from  htr  father’s  house.  She  is  (allowed  to  eat  with 
her  husband  on  the  hay  of  her  marriage,;  in  a  certain  fashion,  but 
never  subsequently,  as  it  is  her  duty  to  wait,  until  he  has  finished  his 
meals,  before  she  commences  hers.  The  ceremony  of  eating  together 
is  performed,  in  the  following,  maimer.  As  soon  as  the  Tali  is  tied, 
a  plate  of  hoiled  rice  is  brought,  out  of.  Which  the  husband  helps 
himself,  and  then  places  his  right  hand  on  the  top  of  the  rice,  the 
wife  next  imposes  her  right  hand  upon  Ms,  the  man  now  withdraws  : 
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his,  and  the  woman  finishes  tlie  food.  Asa  wife  slm  remains  in 
strict  seclusion,  no  stranger  being  ever  admitted  within  her  abode, 
and  she  must  never  even -pronounce  her  husband’s  name  during  Ms 
life-time. 

A  Namboorie  woman  is  called  an  Argieoaloothoo,  and  has  about 
four  Nam  females  attached  to  her,  each  being  known  as  a  Pncw> 
Three  out  of  four  of  the  hi  ah'  divisions,  are  slaves  to  various  Illums, 
and  their  wives  consider  it  an  honour  to  serve  a  Namboorie 
woman,  from  whom  they  merely  receive  their  rice,  and  sometimes 
come  in .  for  a  share*  of  what  is  left  at  the  pagodas.  When  an 
Argieooloothoo  goes  out,  one  female  attendant  precedes  her,  and  one 
follows  her,  whilst  they  continue  to  shout  to  keep  low  caste  persons 
at  a  distance.  They  have  two  styles  of  dress,  the  one  indulges  in 
very  little  clothing,  but  carries  a  very  large  umbrella  :  the  other  is 
clothed  from  the  head  to  the  feet,  and  her  umbrellh  is  comparatively 
small;  An  Unmarried  or  widowed  Namboorie' woman,  wears  no 
ornaments,  but  the  married  ones  do  not  keep  <to  this  rule. 

An  European  on ;  witnessing,  one  of  thei/  entertainments,  would 
hardly  consider  their  hospitality  groat,^***  *  hostess  serves  out  the 
ingredients,  and  each  cooks  for  Jierseli  e  men  of  this  caste  are, 
even  worse  off  than  the  women,  as  on  gi  a  journey,  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  not  only  to  cook  enough  for  tin  elves,-  but  also  for  their* 
gsidra  servants.'  ,  " 

The  Namboorie  Brahmans  may  be  divr  into  two,  those  who- 
pass  their  time  almost  solely  in  religious  e  rcises  within  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  their  sacred  Temples,  either  £  the  histories  and 

legends  of  their  Deities,  and  saints  who  hat  sed  away,  or  diving 
into  the  mysteries  of  astrology  and  medicine.  neir  duties  render 
them-  benevolent,  and  thay  preach  kindness  o  the  whole  animal 
kingdom..  The  second  division  of  Namboories,  dwell  hi  towns,  and 
hold  situations  under  the  native  Government.  Some  as  the  Moosah- 
f/ware  doctors,  and  titey  do  not  perforin  religious  ceremonies,  hut 


*  The  house_o£  a  Namboorie  is  called  an  Ilium,  the  ground  on  which  it 
stands  is  freehold  property.  :  Tims  of  a  Putter,  is  termed  a  Mxiddtm :  of  a 
Nair,  a  Veedod,  unless  a.Dewan,  or  judge,  should  be  a  ifair,  when  it  is  called 
a  Muddum:  a  Christian’s,  a  Peed  in  a ;  a  Vhoyttji's}  u  Cvill'nl:  i\  Chnryiwr\s\  a 
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they  can  cat  -with  their  Priestly  brethren,  as  they  hafe  not  lowered 
themselves  in  tlieir  caste.  : 

Arrogant  and  .oppressive,  vindictive  and  grasping;  these  Brah¬ 
mans  will  turn  aside  sooner  ,  than  tread  on  a  worm  or  any  other: 
insect,  hut  think  the  murder  of  a  slave  no  'crime,  should  he  provoke 
his  death  by  too  near  an  approach  to  one  of  their  bigoted  race,  or  by 
■showing  them  any  impertinence.  They  raise  Temples  in  which  to; 
feed  animals,  hut  will  let  a  Ckurmur  die  sooner  than  give  him  a 
morsel  of  food  to  save  him  from  starvation.  When  they  walk  along 
a  road,  runners  always  precede  them,  to  chive  .away  all  low  caste 
persons :  in  olden  times,  certain  roads  were  exclusively  appropriated 
to  them,  Every  one  must  alight  from  his  carriage,  or  horse,  before 
passing  into  a  temple,  which  i<  usually  surrounded  by  a  wall. 

Namboories*  of  late  years,  have  become  much  more  particular  re¬ 
specting  their  food  than  they  were  formerly,  and  .they  subsist,  exclu¬ 
sively  on  vegetables^  ghee,  &c.  Near  their  houses  they,:  generally 
have  ft  sacred  grove,  ■&!ieve  stakes  are  an  object  of  adoration. 

In  the  Cochin  State,  the  Nakiboorie  Brahmans  only  are  permitted 
as  a  right,  to  perform  the \jiihe  Pagodas,  or  Zfmbalams,  which  , 
are  of  two  classes,  those  1  mg  to  the  Sircar,  and  the  property  of . . 
the  native  Government,  >  hose  appertaining  to  the  various  villa¬ 

ge's,  called  O.araulum  cfo  im.  A  description  of  the  internal  ar¬ 
rangements  of  one  of  tl  buildings  will  suffice  for  all,  as  they  are 
identical,  or  nearly- so.  -  Namboories  ai'e  divided  into  four  classes. 
First,  tire  Brahmin  OoU  toz,  who  may  perform  all  the  ceremonies. 
Secondly,  a  class,  wlj^?  ole  to  officiate  in  ail  but  one,  provided  a 
Xftmboorie  of  the  s.  >•  class  is  present.  ;  The  third  class  may 
only  hear,  the  praye.  Ike  fouith  is  merely,  a,  nominal  Brahman, 

and  may  only  see  the  eremonies,  it  is  this  last  class  alone,  (with  one 

exception),  who  have 'hums in  Travancore.j.  ; 

Brahmans  losing  ytneir  caste,  as  for  instance  by, having  them  ou- 
dumis  cut  off,  or  by  being  compelled  to  eat  bee#  even- if  by  violence, 
cannot  regain  it,  A  knowledge  of  this,  enabled  Ilydor  :  and  Tippoo, 
to  commit  many  enormities  in  Malabar. 

*  A  ISTamboorie  rarely  gives  a  decided  answer;  this  is  said  to  be  owing,  to 
his  being  very  fearful,  lest  he  should  state  what  is  not  exactly  the  truth. 

:  t  Any  JTambdprie  womansgoing  south’  oS>  the  Quiloh  river,  loses  caste. 
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Belonging  to  each  Pagoda,  are  two  officiating  Brahmans,  termed 
Shanties,  who  are  allowed  -a  small  salary,  and  their  food.  They  re¬ 
main  some  years  in  each  Pagoda,  after  which  they  are  generally 
transferred  to  another.  Some  Shanties  are  hereditary,  ( TUuntrees,) 
and  only  attend  occasionally.  As  a  rule  their  duties  are,  after  per¬ 
forming  their  ahlutions  at  day-break,  to  proceed  to  the  Pagoda,  and 
open  the  windows  of  the  rooms,  where  the  Sawmies  are  kept,  remove 
all  faded  flowers  which  remain  from  the  previous  day,  and  then  com¬ 
mence  the  daily  ceremonies,  (Poojah.) 

Shanties  live,  either  in  the  Pagoda,  or  in  an  adjacent  house,  and 
are  not  permitted  to  speak  to  any  woman,  during  their  term  of  duty. 
They  walk  to  the  Pagoda  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and 
no  one  is  allowed  to  approach  them,  for  fear  of  causing  pollution. 
There'  is  a  manager  attached  to  every  Pagoda,  assistant  Shanties 
varying  in  number  in  accordance  with  the  work,  for  them  to  do,  an  . 
-Accountant,  a  Cash-keeper,  a  store  Maistry  to /attend  to  the  lights, 
sweepers  for  the  interior,  and  Shir  worn  <^to  sweep  around  tho 
exterior  of  the  building,  besides  Peons,/  .nbalavassies,  and, some¬ 
times  Elephants.  Dancing  girls’  ari"lr  tonally  kept,  or  otherwise 
men  musicians,  as  five  times  a  day,  t  rnple  resojmds  with  their 
saCred  'tunes.  Sandalwood  is  kept  com  ;ly  burning,  to  perfume  the 
Temple. 

Offerings  differ  according  to  the  occat  1  on  which  iliey  are  pre¬ 
sented,  and  the  individuals,  who  give  t»  m,  thus  sick  or  maimed 
persons,' offer  representations  in-gold  or ,■  Ver,  of  the  limb  or  organ 
believed  to  be  affected  and  those  who  wffor  protection  ,  against 
reptiles,  .  figures  of  snakes,  and  jewels.  brings  made  to  Siva, 

the  Namboories  will  not  touch,  they  a.  iven  to  the  Umba- 

lavassies.  There  are  occasionally  treasure'  c.  esfcs  in  the  porch  of 
the  Pagoda,  in  which  persons  may  deposit  heir  offerings.  They 
are  only  opened  at  stated  times.  The  TemplelWnerally  have  gar¬ 
den's  attached  to  them,,  where  the  Occimum  sanefim,  ox  Holy  Basil, 

■  is  grown,  the  fragrant  purple  flowers  of  which,  ai^e  sacred  to  Vishnu, 
and  constantly  in’  bloom.:  The  roots  are  made  into  beads,  and  worn 
as  necklaces  by  the  Vishnu  Brahmans.  Orine  states,  that  these 
Brahmans  sometimes  devote  themselves  to.  death,  and  effect  it  in  the 
unpleasant  mode,  of  eating  until  they  actually  expire  of  sCrfeit ! 


sos 
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Tlie  Umbalavassies  already  alluded  to,  arc  persons  employed 
within  the  Pagoda,  many  of  whom  wear  the  sacred  thread,  they  are  in 
fact  a  species  of  Levite,  attached  to  the  Temple,  who  as  a  rule  take' 
precedence  of  Naira,  they  are  said  to  be  descended  from  Namboorie 
fathers.  Thereare  several  sub-divisions  ®f  them,  1,  Pfumluddie,  who 
are  accountants,  wear  the  poonool,  are  superior  to  the  others,  and . 
have  no  duties  to  perform,  2,  Prishurdie,  3,  Warri-en,  4,'  PmhpuUoo 
also  called  NamUer,  these  three  string  flowers  for  the  idols,  bnt 
only  the  first  wears  the  sacred  thread.  Nambiers  are  said  to  have, 
been  originally  descended  from  the  head  men  of  villages,  and  to 
have  received  this  distinctive  title  from  an  assembly  of  Namboories ; 
5,  Poodoowaal,  who  are  sweepers,  6,  Mootoadoo,  7,  Moostoodoo,  who 
are  the  Brahman’s  barbers,  but  can  also  act  in  that;  capacity  for 
other  persons;  8,  Oonee,  who  wear  the  poonool,  act  as  accor.ntr.nrs, 
cultivators,  in  fact  in  almost  any  capacity,  and  arc  held  in  but 
little  esteem,  9,  Sfaraan,  or  tom-tom  beaters,  called  also  Shedtean 
when  they  perform 'vvmonies,  for  the  ISfairs.  Many  of  them 
are  not  attached  to  Pag  as,  but...  at  feasts  most  of  them  'are  fed 
Itofore  the  Sudras.  **  ’ 

Imbmns  are  a  tribe  oi  mians,  .who  are  not  Namboories,  but 
have  come  from  Mangalor  id  are  permitted  as.  a  great  favour,  to 
officiate  in  the  Namboorie  igodas }  at  Cranganore  they  even  have 
an  Umbalmn  of  their  owi 

The  Putter*  Brahmans  equently  subsist  upon  charity, they  are  all 
foreign  Brahmans,'  in  fad  11  those  in  the  country  excepting  the  Nam- 
boories,  and  'Konkanj|f  ?hey  amount  to  jbout  6000,  and  often 
reside  in  a  room  of  a  N  .ouse, .  they  are:  mostly  worshippers  of  Siva^ 
their  females  are  tor,  .  Amieers.  During  the  ceremony,  of  mar¬ 
riage,  the  Bride  is  yol  ,d  to  the  Bridegroom,  by  a 'miniature  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  plough,  and  thus  coupled,  they  are  .driven  round  the 
room.  It  is  curious  that  this  ceremony  should  obtain  amongst 
Brahmans,  who  never  till  the  soil. 

The  Konhanies  in  the  Cochin  .State,  are  nearly  twice  as  numerous 
as  the  Namboorio  Brahmans.  They  are  not  allowed  to  officiate  in  the 
Temples  of  the  latter,  or  the  Namhoories  in  theirs,  whilst  many  deny 
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them  the  titled  Brahmans,  to  which  they,  are  undoubtedly  entitled. 
They  originally  came  to  Malabar,  from  the  Concan,  from  which  their 
name  is  derived. 

The  arrogant  Manrboorics,  and  jealous  Whirs,  assert  that  this  tribe 
were  originally  fishermen,  that  Parasu  Kama  finding  that  no 
Brahmans  would  live  on  the  western  coast,  and  consequently  there 
was  no  one  on  whom  to  bestow  Ids  alms,  invested  some  of  this 
race  of  fishermen  with  the  sacred  thread,  thereby  constituting  them 
Brahmans.  Asm  proof  of  this,  they  point  out  that  the  Kohkani.es 
eat  fish,*  and  drink  spirits,  and  also  affirm  that  at  thetr  marriage 
ceremonies,,  the  Bride,  and  Bridegroom  lravU  to  catch  a  fish  with  a 
net,  out  of  a  tub  of  water,  which  is  placed  in  the  centre  of,  the  room. 
Following  out  their  arguments  by  staling,  that  as  the  true  Brahmans 
increased  on  the  western  coast,  the  Konkanies  gradually  sank  into  in¬ 
significance  and  became  traders.  * 

The  Kaiihardes  in  Cochin  are  not  strictly  speaking  Canareens,  but 
they  frequently  designate  themselves  so,  tlmy  are  sub-divided  into 
four- grades,  the  Tuttans,  or  goldsmitb'^^he.  Wunnears,  or  oil 
merchants :  the  Chetties,  who  are  slxrqfifc/  .  general  merchants  :  and 
the  Gudicmis,  who  pound  rice,  and  pei  nferior  offices.  They  a, re 
not  bound  to  continue  in  the.  oceupatio  reir  fathers,  many  of  tho 
Tuttans  are  now  trying  to:  give  up  thei  le,  which  they  consider 

degrading.  They  have  a  Temple  of  J  jwn  in  CocHn,  and  once 

a  year  they  give  their  idols  a  grand  ent  nnent,  by  the  side  of  the 
public  road.  According  to  the  Maohmn  'muscriptt,  the  Konkanies. 
emigrated  from  the  Concan  into  Malabar,  .onsequence  of  some  dis¬ 
turbances,  and  prevailed  upon  the  Rajah,  e  'bin  to  permit  them  to 
settle  and  build  Temples  in  his  dominions.  four  sub-divisions  of 

Konkanies,  were  under  the  protection  of  th  Outch  Company,  and 
amenable  to  their  laws,  until  1772  :  since  w^ich  period,  authority 
over  them  has  been  claimed  by  the  Cochin  Rajah. 

The  following  is  their  account,  of  the,  origin  a^d  history  of  their 
present  Chief  Bhimmum,  or  idol.  Up  to  A.D.  W§9,  they  possessed 
in  Cochin  a  small  mete  idol,  and* in  that, year  their  High  Priest, 

*  The  Konkanio  denies  that  ha  eats  fieb,  true  he  is  seen  constantly  carrying 
them  to  his  house,  but  he  declares  it  to  be  only  for  the  oats .  It  is  curious  that 
all  affirm,  that  they  keep  many  of  those  four  legged  animals.  .  "  ( 
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Coombaconum  Madum  Swnmiyar  visited  the  place,  bringing  with 
him  a  Bhimmum,  before  which  he  performed  his  private  devotions! 
Having' remained  about  six  months,  he  prepared  to  depart,  but  at 
every  attempt  to  leave  became  seriously  ill.  Alarmed  at  this,  the 
Soothsayers  were  consulted,  and  they  discovered,  that  his  little  god 
had  taken  such  a  fancy  to  Cochin,  that  he  declined  to  leave  the 
place.  The  Swamiyar  then  offered  to  give  up  the  Bhimmum,  pro¬ 
vided  he  were  given  as  many  Venetian  gold  sequins,  as  would  cover, 
the  image,  when  placed  in  a  large  salver.  This  was  acceded  to  . 
but  as  fast  as  they  heaped  up  the  money,  the  higher  grew  the  idol’s. 

.  head,  until  all  the  sequins  in  Cochin  were  expended.  Again  Sooth¬ 
sayers  were  consulted,  and  they  discovered,  that  although  the; 
Bhimmum  wished  to  reside  in  Cochin,  he  had  an  aversion  to  lose 
sight  of  his  former  master,  and  liis  family,  so  a  contract  was  drawn 
up,  in  which  the  Pagoda  worshippers  stipulated,  that  they  would 
always  obey  the  Swamiyar,  or  one  of  Ms  family  as  High  Priest,  and 
that  his  descendants  f^jould  have  the  right  to  perform  three  .days’ 
devotion  yearly,  in  the .  xla.  \  .  - 

The  BMmmum  therei  ^mained  peaceably  in  Cochin-  until 
about  1719,  when  it  mi1  usly  disappeared,  and  was  found  on 
the  sea  beach,  and  taker  re  house  of  the  Dutch  Governor.  He 
saw  nothing  but  a  little  lapen  figure,  apparently  composed  of  an 
admixture  of  gold,  silver,  fiber  metals  :  and  thinking  it  of  little 

value,  gave  it  his.  child  as  a  plaything.  But  hardly  had  it 

reached -the  house,  whet  as  Governor’s  Wife  was  attacked  with  :■ 
severe  colic,  which  did '  cease,  until  the  idol  had  left  their  roof, : 
and  obtained  shelter,^  n8.  house  of  a  native  Doctor.  The  poor 
man,  as  well  as  his  &  were  tormented  with  illnesses,  for  seven 
years,  When,  it  was.  r.  .cunately,  discovered,  that  the  idol  was  -  the 
cause  of  his  misfortr  les,  and  wSs-the  long  lost  Bhimmum.  Again 
it  reached  the  Pagodfa,  where  it  rested  quietly  until  1791,  in  which 
year  the  Kajah  of  CocMn,  directed  the  Pagoda  to  contribute  a  large 
quantity  of  sugar-cane  jaggery,  ’towards  a  feast  at  Tripoonterah. 
The  trustees  refused,  one  of.  them  being  Dagwars  Kinni,  and  the 
“  Dagwars  Einni  war,"  as  it  is  termed,  ensued.  About  the  third 
week  in  September,  two  of  the  Bajah’s  Eurasian  Officers,  acconr 
.  paniecl  by  a  Bagiadoor,  went  to  Dagwars  Kinni’s  shop,  and.  stated.. 
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that :  thoy  required  same  silks ;  but  while  serving  them,  he  was 
murdered,  his  head  cut  off,  and  carried  away  to  the  Rajah  ;  whose 
troops  made  a  rush  upon  the  Canarese  Bazaar.  The  priests  hear¬ 
ing  the  uproar  hastily  deposited  the  idol  and  its  jewels  in  a 
box,  and  sought  refuge  under .  the  guns  of  the  Dutch  fort,  in¬ 
side  which,  the  Bhimmum  was  placed  for  safety.  Fearing  it  might 
be  given  up  by  the  Dutch,  they  the  next  day  sent  it  by  a  canoe  to 
Chellana,  and  about  a  mouth  subsequently  to  Allepey,  where  the 
Travancore  Rajah  permitted  it  to  be  placed  in  an  Ootooparrah, 
where  It  remained;  securely  guarded  for  many  years. 

As  soon  as  'British  supremacy  had  caused  tranquillity,  it  was 
proposed  .to:  build  a  large  Temple  at  Cochin,  and  again  install  the 
Bhimnsum  there.  They  behoved  that  it  was  owing  to  the  good  will, 
manifested  by  the  idol  that  Cochin  had  become  a(prosperous  place, 
still  they  agreed,  that  if  a  Pagoda  were  built  at  Allepey,  and  lands 
yielding  Rupees  12,000  yearly  given  as  an  endojVment,  they  would 
/  let  it  remain  there,  and  these  terms  were  acjgjpd  to  by  the  Rajah  of 
Travancore.  The  importance  of  Allepey'  now  decreasing,  which 
is  attributed  by  the  ■'.Hindus,-.:  to  ochin  Pagoda,  having 

♦  regained 'possession  of  the  idol,  ov.  )  the  Bhimmum.  hav¬ 
ing  been  conveyed  out  of  the  Allepey  tda,  in  the  bread  basket 

of  a  Cochin  Brahman,  and  thus  reache  old  abode.  It  is  usual 
after  the  Brahmans  have  been  feasted,  if  /the  Pagoda,  for  the  rc- 
:  mainder  of  the  food,  to  be  carried  outside  long  baskets,  whore  per¬ 
sons  are  awaiting  their  shares  of  the  preen  5  morsels.  In  February 
1853  after  a  feast,  a  Cochin  Brahman  (  Saj4d  4116  god  in  one  of 
these  baskets,  and  thus  it  was  conveyed  ot  \e  Temple,  and  was 
soon  placed  in  a  boat,  and  rapidly  prop  to  Cochin.  Early 
the  following ...  morning,  great  was  the  dismaj  ,  Allepey,  the  imago 
had  disappeared,  and  the  Travancore  Government  protested  that  the 
Cochin  people  had  robbed  Allepey  of  its  chief  tri^sure;  Communi¬ 
cations  at  last  led  to  angry  recriminations,  and  in  1856  troops  were 
ordered  from  Quilon,  to  march  towards  Cochin,  and  compel  the  re¬ 
stitution  of  the  highly  prized  idol. 

The  Cochin  Dewan  now  offered  to  return  it,  this  was  acceded  to, 
a  day  was  chosen,  on  which  to  receive  it  and  a  portion  of  the  Fair 
Brigade  was  in  readiness  to  meet,  it  with  all  honours  at  Atlcpey,  at 
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last,  on  January  28th  1857,  tlie  boat  Iiove  in  sight,  and  the  Priests  ’ 
met  it  at  the  landing  place.  Having  broken  a  coeoEujut  the  chief 
Brahman  making  profound  salaams  entered  the  cabin,  but  soon  in, 
wrath  and  disgust  re-appeared,  declaring  tlie  image  was  a  spurious, one, 
dressed  up  in  the  true  jewels.  Having  deposited  it  in  the  verandah 
of  the  Pagoda,  another  letter  was  despatched  to  Cochin,  and  anothei* 
idol  declared  to  be  the  true  one,  was  sent  on  January  31st,  1857, 
hut  was  as  false  as.  the  first.  Finally  in  1859,  tho  Madras' -Govern¬ 
ment  settled,  this  important  question,  by  deciding  that  ad  .  the  idol 
had  originally  deserted  from  Cochin,  and  had  now  returned  to.  that 
place,  there  it  was  to  remain  :  whilst  the  Travancore  officials  are 
said  to  have  finished  the  business,  by  resuming  the  lands- they  had. 
granted,  for  the  idol’s  support.  ■ 

The  Sehairiya ,  (Tirripard  Mai.)  or  royal  caste,  is  that  from  which  - 
His  Highness  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  has  sprung,;  This  caste  is  said 
to  have  emanated  \£jv)m  Brahma’s  -  Shoulders,  and  to  have  been 
launched  into  existenC^f^th  orders  to  rule  the  world,  with  justice, 
tempered  by  mercy.  1  -  divided,  into  two- great  divisions',  the 

Solar  race  who  came  iron  ,t£?s  right  shoulder,  and  the  Lunar  G 
race  who  issued  from  his  These  are-  again  sub-divided, *  The  - 
female  is  termed  ail  Uml  ir'ee. 

The  ceremony  of  core  on  has  not.  been  performed  for  many 
years,  as  the  Temple  in  r  T  it  is  obliged  to  be  celebrated,  is  at 
Ponany,  and  some  reason  •>  militated  against  the  Rajahs  of  Cochin  V 
visiting  this,  place,  t'he  fohatriyan  caste,  were  almost  extirpated: 
by  Parasu  Rama,  as^*"''  -sly  alluded  to. ,  It  is  now  'principally 
represented  by  the;'  iota  of  -Ofide,  Kings  of  this  elste,  may 
wear  gold  rings  on  ,c  toes,  and  aukles,  but  up  inferior  memr 
ber  of  it,  is  perini  .1  -'this-  privilege.  Inheritance  iu  Malabar,  . 
descends  through  thg  sister’s  children.  The  Sohatriyas  are  allowed  to 
read  the  Vedas,  bur  not  to  comment  upon. them,  or  place  any  inter- 
pretation  of  their  own,  on  the  various  passages, 

*  The  whole  of'tb*  Hindu  rasas,  are  divided  into  the  norths  ©^southern 
sects,  said  to  have  been  by  the  direction  of  Kali,  whb  deliWeaTM  order  on 
copper  plates  at  the  Conjaveram  Pagoda,  but  the  platea.§iWt%ow  be  found 
A*?-*  Wle,,t}H)se  of  different  divisions  do  -B^iiaters&iaftSfhe-  Syrians  -  re" 

aho  mml^dto^cd.  “  - 
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Schfltriya  Rajahs,  sucli'  of  those  of  Cochin  and  Crariganore,  pos¬ 
sess  the  privilege  of  re-admitting  to  their  caste/ all  beneath  Nairs, 
■who  have  forfeited  it.  A  small  fee  is  necessary.  The  individual 
who  has  lost  caste,  appears  before  the  Rajah,  who  holds  a  copper  or 
brass  vessel  containing  water  in  his  hands,  some  of  which  he  sprinkles 
in  the  out-caste’s  face,’  and  then  hands  hint  the  vessel,  contact  has 
thus  occurred  between  them,  and  the  Rajah  then  calls  him  by  his 
caste  title,  after  which  he  is  no  longer  an  out-caste. 

The.  Yyaiqs,  are  a  mercantile  and  agricultural  caste,  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  Brahma’s  thighs,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
for  the  Brahmans.  They  are  divided  into  the  Boo  Yysias,  the  Gho 
Yysias, -arid  the’  Dana  Vysias,  each,  of  which  is-  again  subdivided. 
They,  believe:  that- about  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  a  King  reigned, 
who  re-modelled  the  castes,  and*  formed .  eighteen  classes,  each  of 
which  had  a  distinct  trade :  hut  that  the  invasioijt  of  foreigners,  dis- 
turbed  all  these  miles.  V 

Yysias  are  not  allowed.  to  road  the  Vodii''''  >ut  they  may  listen  to 


’them  when  read  by  a  Brahmiin^Thef ' 

A  -further  uut 

quired  in.  certain  ceremonies,  fc> 
take  their  place. 


i  few  of  this  caste  in 
essary.  They  are  re- 
rable,  Umbalavassies 


The  Sudrcm  are  considered  as  s  "rOm  Brahma’s  feet,  and 
their  office’  is: to- serve  the  Branmalis.  is  caste,  and  the  Pariahs 
form, more  than  half  the  population  oi  -  Cochin  State.  Sudras 
do  not  belong  to  the  twice  bom  classef  l(j  may  not  wear  the  sa¬ 
bred  thread.  /  They  are  prohibited  from  ’■‘reading  the  Shastras, 
or  hearing  them  read.  In  olden  times  L  infringed  this  regu¬ 

lation,  they  were  punished  by  haying  boi*  talg  poured  into  then- 
ears,  and  were  even  occasionally  executes  vll  the  irregular  off¬ 
spring  of  the  three  twice  bch-n  classes,  sink  mt^gudrsis,  who  are  in 
their  turn  quite  as  intolerant  of .  those  beneath  %em,  as  the  higher 
grades  are..  .  In  modern  times,  theyTiave  been  divKfcbd-into  the  right 
hand,  arid  left  hand:  castes.  The  first  includes  many  lcyullm-ds,  great 
agriculturists,  dhobies,  arid  others :.  whilst  the  second,]  is  principally 
composed  of  artizans.  /  ■  .  i 


A  Sudra  is  directed  to  .endeavour  to  become  a  Brahman^  servant, 
is  in  that  case,  his  transmigrations  will  probably  bl  happy.  If  ho 
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cannot  procure  employment  with  a  Brahman,  he  should  try  and  pb- 
.  tain  if  with  a,  Sehatriya,  failing -which,  he  may  apply  to  a  Yysia. 

'*  Sudras  it  is  asserted,  cannot  pass  from  a  lower  grade  to  a  higher,, . 
j  hut  the  Rajahs  of  Trswaaoore  ats  always  manufactured  into  Brahmans,  ■ 
f  on  ascending  the  musnnd,.  an.' important  part  in  this  transmigration,.  . 

;  being  sometimes  played  by  a  golden  cow,  at  the  month  of  which,  tkq 
I  Rajah  enters  a  Sudra,and  having  crawled  along-  its  interior  aromge- 
■  monts,  emerges Under  the  animal's  tail,  as  one  of  the  twice  born  ;■ 
otherwise  he  bathes  in  a  golden  lotus.  The  gold  .figures  are  subse-' 
quently  divided  amongst  tlie  officiating  Brahmans,.  During  the  last 
century  two  Travancorc  Brahmans  visited  England,  thereby  of  course  ' 
losing  their  caste,  which  was  only  restored,  by  their  passing  through^ 
the  sacred  yoni,  made  of  the  finest  gold,  which  afterwards  with  many 
other  valuable  gifts,  were  presented  to  one  of  the  Temples.  : 

Eormerly  if  aSudra  abused  hia  superiors,  the  punishment  Was-  slit¬ 
ting  his  tongue,  if  bleated  himself  next  a  Brahman  the  offending' 
part  was  gashed,  and  h  ^presumed  to  dffer  Kim  any  ad  vibe  respecting 
his  religious  duties,  hot.  '  was  poured  on  Ilia  tongue; '  •‘The  ,penance; 
for  killing  a  Sudra,  was  >  for  lullih. 

animal,  excepting  a  cow  mirij^aPl 

were  not  subject  to  these  iuente,f  ajid  .  appear  in  many  ways;*:  ;  i 

.  •  to  have  held  a  superior/  i  to,  any  other  Sudras.  Thay~:Bui,y:-'- 
|  ail  perform  sacrifices,  bin  „  omit  the  holy  texts,,  "  ;  , 

The  ATairs  form  about  --fifth  of  the  whole  populatipn  of  the  .  ■ 
Cochin  State,  and  althc  i  Sndra%  .in'  fact  .''termed' ghtifomw' 
zetfeettence,  hold  the  hM’  losition  ammigst  them,'  and  are  generally-  * 

|aduiitted  to.  be  the  r  of  the  country ;  tvs  there  are  so  very  few  ' 

Schat-riyas  and  Yysh  -.may  be  said  to  he  only  divided  from  thc- 

Brulnmma,  by  the  Lt  of  the  1  Dinbalavassies,  who, are!  the  inter-  : 

mediate  link.  ,  /v:,'/-  f.,;  -w  .-.  '--.tv  ■  ’ 

,  The  question  Of  who  these  Naira  are,  is  one  open  to  considerable 
S  discussion,  It  appears  probable,  that  the  Siidf a  race  Were  originally 
formed  of  the  origincs,  and  those  Hindus  who  had  lest  their  caste 
none  of  whon  were ;  permitted  to  wear  the  sacred  thread.  ■  But  it 
is  admitted  jiy  the  Namboories, : that  in  Cochin. there  'aie'  four  castes, 
the  three  twice  horn,  and  the  hTairs -.  ^  befow-thehei  h^iMg  stimhied 
-  up  under  “the  term,  oddim  jardee,  who  ji'rVSsgaMed,  (by  tho 
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Hauiboories,)  as  out-castes.  Perhaps  -when  the  Hindus  first  over¬ 
ran  Malabar,  they  found  that  the  nature  of  the  country  formed  such  . 
*a  barrier  to  their  further  progress,  owing  to  the  ghauts  in  the  rear, 

.the  sea  in  the  front,  and  the  numerous  streams  by  which  it  is  inter¬ 
sected;  that  they  were  convinced  that  they  could  only  conquer  it,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  aborigines,  or  of  some  portion  of  them.  It  may 
therefore  he  surmised,  that  certain  classes  were  for  tins  reason  taken 
as  soldiers,  and  given,  privileges,  which  as  a  rule  were  not  accorded  to 
Sudras,  elsewhere. 

The  Hairs  are  a  proud  and  warlike  race,  arrogant  to  inferiors,!, 
subservient  to  superiors, 'profuse  in  promises,  and  slack  in  their  per- ; 
fprman.ee.  They  occasionally  officiate  as  accountants,  hut  their ! 
statements  must  he  received  with  caution,  and  additional  testimony 
is  generally  advisable.  Their  security  is  always  (requested  in  writ¬ 
ing,  otherwise  it  cannot  be  greatly  relied  om^They  are  not  un¬ 
cleanly  in  their  babits,  but  certainly  have  .noc^perfluity  of  clothing. 
Their  complexion  is  remarkably  cleai},  in  foreign  country  they 
••soon  pine  'away,  and  die. 

Thisvjsribe^is  variously  divided  d  places,  and  the  cus¬ 
toms'  in  Horth-Malabar,  differ  Consi  those  which  obtain 

in  C3<k5him->-^E^a^heM'.they  have  &,  ,rk  to  do  in  the  Pagoda, 

so  their  presence  is  a  necessity.  The;  Mded  into  four  classes, 

each  of  Which  is  suh-divided  mto  at  leai  core.  1,  l^onajruUoo 

Slmdrum,  supplies  oil  and  grass  for  t  xla,  and  are  slaves  to 

an  Ilium.  2,  Vetlalun,  a. class  only  hjfiher.  the  Others  are 

absent,  and  can  then  perform  any  \Y'  ’  not  slaves  to  an 

Ilium.  3,  Pullicha/ii,  also  called^jf  s,  and  many  other 

names,"  according:  to  the  loij^  jy  reside;  they  are 

hearers;  and  slaves  to  an  who  are  too  low  to 

perform  any  work  for.  the 

The  Hairs;  may  procure  hiateri  h  collect'  .what  is 

required,  but  cannot. cook.  ■  A.vei^  M  Yellicarturm, 

are  barbers,  to  the  Brahmans.  The  ....  ,  Hairs,  is  termed 

Umbatan,  but  he  is  very  low  in  t  me  of  .caste;  and  works  for 
•anybody.  ■  .  -  .-ril  ■  1  u  ' 

Vishnu  is  their  Deity,  but  tEey  often  wear  the  mark  of  Hi  va  on  . 
•their  foreheads.  The  Hamboories  act  ns  their  Gurus,  hut  will  not  ■  \ 


be  present  when  they  offer  bloody  sacrifices  to  Kali,  and  other  Dei-  : 
ties,  consequently  the  greater  part  of  their  feasts  are  performed  by- 
a  race  of  Priests  of  their  own  caste,  called  Ellada,  who  are  said  to  _ 
have  been  originally  Brahmans,  who  were  degraded,  iii  consequence 
of  their  .having  performed  religious  rites  for  Sudras.  • 

The  Nairs  were,  in  olden  times. the  Militia  of  the  country,  and 
held  their  lands  in  military  tenure,  being  liable  to  be  called  out  at 
any  time,  for  active  service.  The  Kajoli  of  Cochin  was  the  head  of 
these  Militia,  in  his  own  country,  ami  under  him  'were  H&mboone 
commandants.  When  each  man  was  of  age  to  bear  arms,  he  pre- 
with  a  nuzzer,  who  in  return  gave,  him  his  weapons. 
They  weretraagd  to  warfare  from  infancy,  but  were  “  more,  inclined ' 
“  to  use  then-  tremens  for  the  purposes  of  assassination,  or  surprise, 

“  than  in  the  opa field.”  .. 


Hairs  may  receive  the  title  of  Uenon,  &6ui  the  Kajab,  ah  honour ; 
which  may,  also '^|wunrchased,  and  of  which  there  are  two  kinds : 

ad  t  MW  only  for  a  lite-ti:*;-? :  the  last  of  these 
'tttmxteewJanamsi'  (13  arias,  4  cash.)  . 
^  ,er  this  honour,  he  salutes  the 
give  it,  by  tjie  title  of  Menon 
two  oj^er  persons  present,  hnme- 
terms,  the  title  is  confirmed,  if  not  V 
r  becoming  a  Menon,  he  is  called  a 
frakkulloo.  They  have  also,  an  here- 


.e  hereditary,  and  ti 
costs  at  the  lowest  rate 
When  the  Kajah  inter 
person  to  •  whom  he  : 
prefixed  to  his  name,  a' 
diately  address  him  in  * 
he  does  not  receive  r 
Tumbaran,  previous  to 
ditary  title,  of  Kooroopo 
Should  a  Chogai"1^'' 
■lute  a.  Hair  by  apj 
•  was  formerly  at  lib 
two  of  them- coming 
afraid  of  being  pollq 
and  if  this  is  not 
diers  iu  olden  / 

.  breach  of  etiquetv 
a  to  fight  against  thei it 


>r  one  of  a  lower  oagte,  dare  to  pol- 
ter  ■  than  the  prescribed  distance,,  he 
down.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
-ppposite  directions,  each; is 
bout  out  to  clear  the  way, . 

mV**, .  ”n  aside.  The  only  sol- 

■  and  it  whs.  considered'  a  great 
or  those  of  any  other  lower  grade 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century, 
jtkat  this  rule  was  broken  tin,  i,  previously  the  lower  "castes -had. 
been  employed,  only  as  coolies  ano  menials.  .  .  -■ 
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of  the  men '  and  women  can  read,  but  of -course  being  Sudras  are 
prohibited  from  opening  the  Shastras.  They  eat  venison,  goats, 
port,  fowls,  and  fish,  and  are  excessively  addicted  to  intoxicating 
liquors,  • 

,  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  Hairs  of  Cochin,  are  much’  less 
moral,  in  the.  European  sense  of  the  word,  than  those  living  in  North 
-Malabar,  On  the  death  of  an  owner  of  property,  the  landed  estate 
is  looked  after  by  the  eldest  competent  male  member  of  the  family, 
but.  each  individual  has  a  right  to  Ids  share  of  the  income.  The 
mother:  manages  the  family,  aEnd  after  her  death  the  eldest-  -' 
takes  her  place.  All'  the  brothers  generally  live  unde¬ 
but  shoidd  they  leave  it,  one  of  their  sisters  usr 
-.them,  .  .  -  :  '  '  J’  ■ 

The  law.  of  succession  to  property  is  ■as,.."' 

“man’s  sisters:  sister’s  sons,  sis4—1-  daur’ 


“sons,  and  daughters :  Mother: 
“  then  to  his  maternal  grandmoth 
“  Failing  these,  and  their,  Qr*lr/* 
__“js~ia^other  ■  parts>* 

■-  “  student,  apd-V'- 
The  femal 
nally  married, 
rarely  if  ever,  at  a  la 
is  chosen,  is  according 
have  been  born  under  t 
two  persons  born  at  tli 
'  that  the  husband  may 1 
is,  no  necessity^ 
i  The.  Brida 

land* 


sbaum,  , 
extends 
jeci  fc 
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disgrace  attends  them.  Until  a  change  in  this  system  occurs,  this . 
/portion  of  India  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  advancing  in  emulation.' 
/Some  ignorant  writers,  unacquainted  with  the  Hindu  laws,  view  this 
udea  as  puerile,  and  denounce  it,  as  "  .pious  declamation,”  they  have 
yet  to  learn,  that  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  Hindu  religion,' 
and  is  directly  antagonistic  to  their  Shastraa.  ■ 

The  Nair  is  very  particular  respecting  his  dress,  and  is  evidently 
anxious  to  make  an  impression  on  the  softer  Shudrunmar.  Until  -  : 
the  last  fifty  years,  on  going  abroad  he  always  carried  a  firelock,  or  . 
Should  he  oonsider  himself  a  very  valiant  individual,  he: 
•with  two.  .  In  his /  more  amorous  campaigns,  the 
uts  the  S.hudruimiar  on  his  first  visit.  With  some  " 
'ih,  he  also  whilst .  on  ferns  with  her,  provides.'-" 

■  she  resurws/luin  the  cloth,  is  is  . a  sign  ho 
'.ust-  “bo  concluded  that  the  lady  has  ' 
'n-  of  these  gentlemen  friends,  pro- 
tjce,  &c.,  and  thus  the  Shudrun- 
1  either  by 
connectio^xsy  aur. 


TBfi  CH0GASS. 


amongst  them.  It  may  be  trusted  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant. 
When  parents  can  recognize  and  maintain  their  own  children,  when 
marriage  will  be  no  longer  a  misnomer,  bnt  a  reality;  and  husband 
and  wife  be  permitted  to  share  the  same  home.  Instead  of  squander* 
ing  their  money  on  their  personarappearance,  they  would  then  take 
.an  interest  in  their  property,  and  the  State  would  be  as  great  gainers 
as  the  persons  themselves.  But  this  work  of  reformation  must  be 
commenced  by  an  influentialniember  of  their  own  caste,  and  he  who 
effected  such,  would  be  a  public  benefactor  to  his  race,  and  one  whoso 
name  would  be.  always  revered  by  'the 'Natives  of  Malabar. 

The  Nairs  burn,  und  but  seldom  bury  their  dead.  Suttee  of' 
bvamae  could  never  hkvp  been  carried  out,  as  owing  to  the  peculif 

.  customs  of  tlr.-s'cT"4  ‘ - ~ — '  are  unknown.  They  believe  f 

good  men  fe)  ,  to  Heave.  bad  ones  suffer  transmigrati' 

A  death  in  ay  family  causes  ,  on  for  fifjjpen  days,  during  tj.-’ 
time:  only  the  shiedeeans,  who  an.  "''***- -^anclpr 

ceremonies,  can  g^>  near,  the  mournoi 
water,  mixed  wi tli  \Iess  cleanly  tmbi 
fifteenth  days,  after  the  death;  ontb 
purified.  ' 

Nairs  hve;  in  detached  houses,  s 
ly  of ;  a.  rather  superior  description 
and  have  white  washed,  lateritc 
two  sides  of  a  square.  “ 
at  some  little:  .distance 
e  centrejM  a  strong' 

"lily  like  1 
violence  afifessassinai 
have  once  fjf  their 
,  also . 

& 

;  designation,  if 
the  term  “III 
formerly  ealle. 
are  believed  tc 
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in  the  north,  the  Shanars  in  the  south,  and  the  Cinnamon  prunel'3 
of  Ceylon.  .  Their  females  are  termed  Ghoties.  They  say  that  they 
are  descended  from  the  impure  race  called  Pancharaas,  and 
are  .supposed  to  have  heen  the  slaves  of  the  Brahmans,  Naira 
and  Syrians,  for  -whom  they  cultivated  dry  crops,  took  care  of  their 
gardens,  and  tended  cattle  :  -  receiving  in  return,  a  rather  uncertain  % 
remuneration.  Nearly  fifteen -hundred  years  ago,  it  is  saSiUaftpny  i 
classes  were  emancipated  from  serfdom  to  the  Brahmans,  but  this  ■-> 
boon  did  not  extend  to  the  Clioga-ns,  or  those,  beneath  them,  and  | 
their  lot  remained  unaltered,  whilst  others  cominonced  paying  rent  ■  I 
'to  the  crown,  and  obtained  the  privilege  of  presiding  and  tenting  .J 
■nd  where  they  pleased.  They  aref'jjow  naOs|.y  known,  j  as  toddgaffk 
wers,  this  laborious  oocnpatio-*-4-'2 — »y  '^poorer 
ses,  who  as  soot  as  they  posse;  ..  .  pv-roliaso  trees,  -- 

'?t  them  out  1$  otlijjjs.  They  nuumtivctn  <••'*  ^oarse  sugar  > 

vlfromf  d^dj^* —  ,  make  country  yinegar,  act  as  jj 

as  collectors  of  firewood.  In  .'1 
jited  from  milking  cows ;  (altkoughS-J 
obsolete,)  from  possessing  calves  % 
,ik  on  the  forehead ;  or  twins  -M 
.caress  Pagoda  or  to  the  house  of  f 
'»  cow  should  it  have  a  calf,  wh^p, ' 
a  returned  tc 


V  lit  the*  manners 
Ijfeir  religion 
Is  j  their  offer, 
s^.tv.  3weep,  or  gnat, 
>  $  %  “  has  also  no 

N'S?  v  them,  must 

'■’V  /  ’’-heir  Priests, 

he  villages, 
[charge  of  a 
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certain  number  of  houses,  and  decide  when  certain  ceremonies  are 
necessary,  winch  without  their  Sanction,  are  null  and  void.  Their 
imagination  peoples,  the  forests  with  demons,  and  the  wilds  with 
vengeful  spirits,  especially  the  ghosts  of  their  ancestors  ;  they  fre¬ 
quently  have  recourse  to  charms,  some  of  which  consist  only 
of  the  leaves  of  jungle  trees.  Their  Temples  if  they  can  be  called 
such,  are  merely  pyramidal  pillars  of  mud,  six  or  seven  feet  high, 
constructed  with  their  faces  towards  the  cardinal  points,  and 
frequently  in  the  vicinity  of  a  tamarind  tree.  In  front  of  this  idol, 
is  a  small  raised  :  flat  surface  made  of  mud,  cn  which  sacri¬ 
fices,  are  offered  up.  Bloody  sacrifices,  and  dancjJs,  are  essentials 
to  the  Demon  worshipper.  The  person  who  .  conducts  these 
ceremonies,  is'iknown  as  the'F ellichapard*  or  Rotator  of  the  Demon, 
and  is  most  commonly  one  of  their  own  caste,  blit  any  person,  ,  even 
a  Nail-,  may  officiate.  The  animal  to  be  ■  sacripced,  is  ornamented 
'with  red  ochre,  and  usually  adorned  with  flowersftlie  head  is  severed 
by  one  blow  of  the  sacrificial  knife,  atid  Jifeet,runk  held  up  over 
the  altar,  that  the  blood  may .  be  it.  Subsequently 

those,  who  have  presented  the  offel^jfc^jd  ptnd  eat  its  flesh.  In 
some  cases,  the  Vellkhapard  must  civ  ) y -famfod  of  the  sacrifice, 

•  f,nd  during  the  time  of  the  ceremonyl  Viv|Aipears.like  one  possessed, 
land  jumps,  or  rather .  rushes  throughyW^-c,,  cutting  himself  with 
'iknives,  or  other  sharp,  instruments,  un|£e^' iiS  covered  with,  blood: 
.altogether  the  sight  aj?  loars.  more  like’'7' K^might  b'e  conceived  of  a 
■  pandemonium,  than  af^hing  else.  JT  ' 

The  Chogans  are  a  people.  despised  by  Igf^iher  castes,  such  as  the 
Nairs,  and  Brahmans,  -who  nevertheW&‘  ^cel-,m01.  times  whenever 
;  they,  required  money,  invariably  lookepi  classes  from  whence 

to  obtain  it.  They  have  thus  been  rphder^  Jrispicious,  whilst  they 
have  not  advanced  with  an  advancing  age'.oir^.lways  destitute  of  li¬ 
terature,  both-  sacred  and  profane,  they  are  noj\\appareiitly  solicitous 
for  education.  Fearful  of  losing  money,  evenjr&  British  territory, 
where  little  fear  need  exist,  they  often  buryie?ieir  pavings  in  some 
secure  place,  by  which  means  considerable  sums  must  annually  dis- 


TWO  TRIBES  OR  CTIOGiV 


appear,  froth  the  currency  of  tho  empire.  .  This  class,  suspicious  of 
not  obtaining  justice  from  the  laws*of  the  realm,  formerly  resorted  to 
^Ordeals,  and  even  at  the  present-.time,  Have. frequently  recourse  to  the 
decision  of  punchayets,  or  mnpires,  chosen  by  the  .  consent  of  both 
parties.  They  are  not  permitted  to  enter  within  a  native  court  of 
justice;  by  the  laws  of  caste  they  should  remain  thirty-six  paces  from 
a  Brahman,  and  twelve  from  a  Nair,  the  latter  class  generally  become 
their  paid  advocates,  in  these  Courts  of  Justice/ 

Chogans  in  the  Native  State,  were  not  permitted  to  Wear  any 

{clothing  above .  the  waist,  whether  they  were  males  or  females. 
This  prohibitionl^was  enforced  throughout  Malabar,  until  about  tho. 
commencement  of\the  present  century,  and  in.  Travancore,  until 

1859:  whilst  in  (Jochin,  it  has.  always  been  strictly  observed,  Up 
to  the  present  tiuipf  Even  in  British  territory,  where  they  can- 
dress  as  they  please,  they  manifest  no  desire  to'ehauge  their! style  '■ 
of  clothing,  a.  prowling,  which  would  probably!  occasion  them  ex- 
pulsion  from  their  e_. ' ^  \  ...by y; 

!  Chogans,  may  lik  '’4sl^ye  ^  of  Cochin, 

that,- of-  Fundaan.  is  l^,.and  gives  a  person  the  right  to? 

.  ha  the  head  man  as  Well  .  as  of  his  caste  in  the  place. - 

jffe  can  wear  jjj^oJd  knifi  ityleymay  wait:  before  a -Nair  with  a 
jseloth  on  hm  head,  ride  ,  palanquin,  or  on  a  horse,  carry  a  silk  b 
"umbrella,  and  have  a  b.  hp,  coal-loo  vdlahoo,  borne  before  him.’ 
For  each  of  these  priv  ,s5,he  pays  separately.4t  A  Tundaanis?  ' 

.  prohibited  from -doing  an.  K>ly  work,  ploughing,  or  going  up  coeoa- 
nut  trees,  &c.:  Therenp  a.  inferior  honours,  such  as  Punnikans, 
Pwmmbans,  &c,  Cr  ,  may  not  vise  horses’  bones  for  tapping  .. 
trees,  so  they  employ ,  ■  of  the  Buff: doe.  or  the  Sambur  loaded 

with  lead.  -  Those  of  1  s,  are  said  to  increase  the  amount  of  toddy 

procured  from  the  tre  ».  •  !.  ....  ,  ■.  y  •• 

They  are  divided!  ;o  two  tribes,  who  do  not  intor-marry,  the  first 
is  called  the,  MuV  ! ti ,.  and  their  property  descends  to  their  own 
children.  In  all  ca-s.  .  of -dispute,  they  have  a  council  of  31  persons, 
of  their  own  tribe,  who  decide  on  the  subject.  The  second  is  known 


*’l£.  any 'persons  use  these  pvtvileges,  who’aTeruaavtthorisea'tti’ct#^  thej 
lay  theAsjflves  open  to  the  Ifathre  pettal pua 
•shed  by  hard  labour  on  $he  roads.  ,  r  ti '  yr 
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as  tie  Mum  Muhhutli,  amongst  whom  the  descent  goes  through  the 
Nephews,  they  have  a  council  of  61,  to  decide  disputes.  Some  of 
both  these  divisions  merry,  but  the  majority  merely  form  fugitive 


Widows  cannot  re-marry,  those  who  have  acted  improperly  are 
not  divorced,  but  merely 'flogged.  At  the  marriage,  some  money 
is  presented  to  the  gjjgl’s  mother,  a  piece  of  cloth  to, herself,  and  food  to 
her  relations.  Many  of  the  women  -  have  no  husbands,  and  as  they 
are  considered  handsome,  they  are  unfortunately  exposed  to  much  -t 
temptation,  especially  in  sea  port  towns,  which  they  hardly  ever  resist.  | 
In  olden  tones,  if  the  seducer  were  a  Namboorie,  Iris  eyes  were  put  f 
out,  and  the1’’' g^I  and  ail  her  family,  Were  either  put  to  death,  or  v: 
sold  to  the  Moplahs.  f 

They  do  not  appear  to  be  quite  so'g  jeh  addicted  to  intoxication 
as'  the  Nairs,  in  fact  they  are  ■  prohibi  pi  from  blinking  the  toddy 
which  they  draw.  They  believe  in  a-fj^ure  staW  They  bury  their 
dead,  always  facing  the  east,  and  generally  at  the  tlixeshold  of  their 
houses,  almost  invariably  in  their  ow^eoppounds.  They  daily 
cross  over  these  tombs.  If  thejrfli^i(|lrijd  place,  the  body  must 
fee  removed,  because  its  interment  gh  family  of  the  deceased 
a  species  of  claim  to  the  ground,  ■  . 

TJie  'or  Astrologers,  are  a  I  -j:  learned  and  distinct  |? 

division  of  the  ChogS-ns.  If  one  of  th  oroach  within  24  feet| 

of  a  Naiaboorie,  he  causes  pollution,  wh  .s  touch  defiles  a  Nair. ! 

They  are  permitted  to  read  the  Yogi  f  stra,  which  contains  no  , 
prayers.  The  ignorant  refer  to  them,  to  .  .^ie  best  time  for  sow- 
ing  seeds,  or  if  they  are  sick,  to  discover  .  diat  evil  spirit  their 
:  disease  is  due,  and  how  it  can  best  be  got  i,  .  '  They  also  pretend 


to  cast  out  evil. spirits,  and'are  regarded  with^-eat  awe.  They  pray 
both  to  Siva  and  Vishnu,  and;  appear  to  clT^.  sacrifices  to  every 
divinity  in  the  Hindu  calendar.  "A 

They  employ  themselves  in  cultivation,  malong  umbrellas,  and 
similar  occupations.  They  believe  in  a:  future  stat^)|^toold  that  the 
spirits  of  the  good,  will  remain -With  God:  and  thOseWMlj^bad, 
occasion  trouble  on  the  earth.  They  eat  animal  food,  and  drink 
spirituous  liquors.  Their  marriages  are  conducted  in  the  same  man-  # 
ner  as  those  of  the  Chogans,  and  may  be  dissolved  at  pleasure,  • 


CASTES  INFERIOR  TO  CHOGAfTS. 


-  Property  descends  to  their  children,  some  burn,  arid  others  bury 

There  are  many  classes  of  Artificers,  the  various  distinctions  and 
customs  of  whom,  might  fill  volumes,  but  space  docs  not  admit  el  ¬ 
even  givi%  a  slight  sketch  of*  them  here.  ’  ' 

The  four-joined-in-om  race,  consist  of  4  distinct  classes,  all  of 
which  are  said  to  have  had  one  common  desca^;.  They  are  as  fol- , 
lows  ;  1st,  the  Arjarree  (Carpenters),  should  one  of  these  enter  an 
Ilium,  it  is  defiled,  unless  he  carries  his  chisel  and  his  rule.  .  Ho 
can  even  if  thus  armed,  enter  a  Hair’s  CQoking  house.  2nd,  the 
Moojarree,  (Brass  founders).  3rd,  Perincolun  (Smiths,)  a  Black*, , 
smith*  entetaigan  Ilium,  must  have  a  liammei, a^ralr  of  tongs,  or. 
some  of  his  toolk  with  him,  and  be  very  careful  that  they,  are  not 
all  absent  from  lfia,  hands  at  the  sanie  time,  in:  wluch  case  the  house, 
would  be  defiled,  j  4th,  the  Tuitam  (Silvwsiiuths).  ,  All  these,  four 
believe  that  they 'had  one  .  common  origin,  but  as  their  numbers  ’ 
increased  they  . divmed  into  four  trades,  which' .'their descendants  A 
are  bound  to  foPo^^id^fo^i^ycra^onieSjyiaatifour  unite,. 
and  they  also  eat  togetf  ''&ts  if  one  of  them  forms  a  temporary 


alliance  with 


a  woman( 


not  lose  his  caste.  St. 
ters  and  Smiths,  who  f 
esteemed  of  an  mfeij 
Ivans,  who  as  they  m 


.e  of  the  other  three  divisions,  he  doe,|p , 
mo  are  two  sub-divisions  of  the  Garpeiir; 
dot  be  included  in  the  above,  as  they  are 
Aition  :  amongst  the  first  are  the  Tacit-, . 
Ploughs,  and  cut  firewood  for  burning  the: 
dead,  are  looked  down  by  the  Arjarrces  :  amongst  the :  latter, 
are  the  ParricharcolJ/fc  ‘no  besides  working  in  iron,  will  manufaa*  ■ 
ture  leather  sword  ,  or  even,  shoes,  and  are  consequently 
thought  very  inferio.  the  Perincoluns.  The  Cullens^  are  workers, 
in  granite,  but  owins*’  to  their  propensities,  their  synonyme  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to.  that  of  a  „ogue,  or  a  thief  •.  .the  jP-d/n^arFams  or  popadum 
makers,  are  a  working  class  :  whilst are  Braziers.,; 

All  the  aboveAfte  esteemedsuperior.tahhe.Ghogans,  but  there  are  . 
many  others,,  -such  as  the  Tarragons,  (Weavers) :  the  Cunnya  Coo - 
roopoo,  (Schoolmasters,)  who,  ate  j^jologersj.  who  are  equal  to  them  : 

,  .  *  A  Blacksmith  may  obtsiu  a  Poonool  from  the  Eajah,  but  only  rich  men 
«  luxury,  subsequently  they  cannot  make  plough  shares,  carry 

firiwqgtl,  or  perform  many  other  imi«.'rt»nt  office*. 


and  some  far  inferior  as  the  Cojawuns,  (Potters),  a  word  often  used  to 
designate  a  foolish  fellow  :  the  GhucMers,  (Cobblers,)  a  foreign  race  : 
and  the  Parmms,  (hhicrommicers).  Bcsid5*^'°.se,  there  are  many 
more  castes. 

■  The  Arrians ,  and  Vahliins,  appear  identical  castes,  the  first 
invariably  fish  in  the  sea,  the  latter  always  in  the  backwater.  They 
both  claim  superiority  over  the  Chogans.  .  ; 

The  Mucrns  or  Mudkwas,  are  an  inferior  tribe  to  the  vans, 
And  live  along  the  sea  coasts,  rarely  going  inland.  Until  wi  the 

last  fifty  years,  they  were  not  permitted  to  travel  along  the  and 

roads,  but  were  compelled  to  keep  to  the  sea  beach.  They  as 
boatmen,  palanquin  hearers,  and  in  some  places  also  cultivate  co. 
hut  trees.  Many  of  those  a  little  to  the  north,*  have  become  Main 
medans,  and  some  also  in  the  Cochin  State,  b^it  the  majority  are 
Christians.  Paali  speaking  of  these  people  anterior  to  1788,  says 
that  at  that  time,  they  had  to  pay  “net  money, ’ll  which  amounted  to 
Six  pootkens,  or  five  annas,  yearly.  The'  fojj/bwing  remarks  refer 
only  to  the  Hindu  Mucuhs,  and  not  tm^tW  Christians,  who  arc  call- 
‘  ed  Marggacarm,  or  “people  having  *w.”  The  females  aro 
termed  Mueattcos.  ;/  ...  '  A- 

•  Some  amongst  them  marry,  the  ceren.  y  consisting  merely  of  a 
feast,  without  the  aid:  of  any  religious' exe.  ^es,  and  in  this  case  a 
womamean  only  be  divorced  for  infidelity.  *jt  another  and  a  sim¬ 
pler  union  is  more  prevalent,  which  leaves  ,h  parties  able  to  sepa- 
.  rate  at  pleasure,  the  children  always  accor  anying  their  mother. 

They  are  not  particular  as  to  their  foou  xcepting  with  regard  to 
the  exclusion  of  beef. Their  Deity  is  Kali  dio  is  represented  by  a 
log  of  wood,  placed,  inside  a  hut.  They  mm  aerifice  a  cock  to  her, 
four  times  a  year.  They  must  not  enter  within  'he  precincts  of  any* 
Temple,  although  they :  sometimes  send  offering  .  by  the  hands  of 
those  of  superior  castes,  especially  for  recover  from  sickness.  They 
are  quite  ignorant  of  any  future  state,  but  are  convinced  of  the  exist- 


'  *4*  Chowffhaut,  tlie  Macuas  dissatisfied  at  having  no  religious  observances  like 
other  people,  and  feeling  the  want  of  them,  whilst  they  aro  aware  that  they 
cannot  ascend  in  the  Hindu  scale,  are  rapidly  decreasing  in  numbers,  as  it  has 
become  the  custom,  for  one  son  in  ovory  family  to  become  a  Mahomedan  Mop- 
lull.  This  class  are  known  as  the  J’ooddia  Islam,  or  the  11  new  Maliomeilaus.” 
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son  slaves: 


cnee  of  bad  ’spirits,  who  inflict  pains,  losses,  and  other  evils  on 
mankind.  They  bury  their  dead. 

The:  lJ trdana  Ko‘  is,  are  a  tribe  who  act  as  boatmen,  float 
timber,  make ,a,  arid  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  inland 
rivers,  as  the  lYlucnas  do  to  the .  sea.  '  They  are  fishermen,  but  also 
act  as  cultivators. 

The  ^  %rravars,  reside  along  the  sea  coast  to'  the  south,  and  for¬ 
med)  ;re  employed  in  the  manufacture  and  dyeing^  of  cotton., 
attic  'Tttf'page  99  is  an  account  of  their  having  sent  an  embas- 
sagf  Cochin,  seeking  assistance- against  the  Moors. 

llun  is  a  tribe  of  Washermen,  who.  cleanse  clothes  for:  all 
f  -s,  from  Namboories  downwards.  They  also  collect  medicines, 
iey  are  a  necessity  for  many  ceremonies,  and  often  finding  such:  to  ; 
be  the  case,  make  their  terms  accordingly :  thus  s'  clnld  must  go 
through  a.  ceremony  on  a  certain  day  after  birth,  ,  for  which  the- 
Vaillun  must  have  a  cloth  ready,  and  if  it  is  not  forthcoming,  both 
mother  and  child  ar^outnut  of  caste.  After  the  birth  of  a  child,  a 
woman  must  for  twenty  jo  •  ijjyars  wear  a  cloth,  which  is  the  property  ; 
of  a  Vaillun.  ■  .  .  Js 

There  are  two  castes,  are  said  to  have  arrived  about  the  time, 
of  theMysore  invasion,  n  of  which  can  only  contaminate  a  btan-' 
boorie  by  contact.  .The  themselves  however,  do  not  appear  to  care  , 
about  even  l»eing  toucl*  .by  a  soil  slave.  They  are  the'  Carcarlmi&j  > 

or  Jugglers,  who  also  a  little  tailor  work,  such  as  making  bed- 

ding,  &c,,  and  the  Wit.  ars,  who  are  tire  Tank  diggers,  they  also  , 
make  dams,  and  do  sim  c  work.  They  catch  and  eat  field  mice,  ■ 

.  jackalls,  &c,  It  is  said  at  none  of  this  tri.be  have  ever  bean  either  , 
imprisoned,  or.brongl  up  before  a  Magistrate,  on  any  charge.  They 
-never,  drink  spirits,  <md  acknowledge  that  .the  Ckogans  are  their 
'superiors  in  caste.  ,  i-' 

The  soil  slaves  a?e  sometimes  called  Ghurmm  as  a  whole,  and  are  .. 
rather  a  numerous  race.  The  term,  “  .Qhurmur,”  appears  to  he  an 
abbreviation  of  the  word  Cberrimucknll,  (Gharri,  “  a  dam,”  muchul, 

“  children”)  as  they  always  are  born  and  live  on  dams,,  and  cultivate 
fields.  Although  nominally  emancipated  in  1854,  such  has  never 
been  cattied  out  in  -its  entirety. .  At  the  present  day.  it  is  by  no 
meajjg  rare,  for  persons  to  speak  of  then-  slaves,  whom  they  consider 
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dependent  upon  thorn,  in  old  age,  or  sickness.  Some  i?^re  are  no 
doubt,  -who  when  those  in  their  employ  fall  sick,  immediately  re¬ 
member  the  emancipation  act,  and  dismiss  them  their  service,  espe¬ 
cially  in  eases  of  leprosy.  Other  hard  masters  are  accused  of  refusing 
to  feed  them,  whilst  unable, to  work,  but  these  cases  form  the  excep¬ 
tions,  not  the  rule.  Slaves  generally  speaking,  are  terrible  thieves, 
and  great  druiikavcls,  this  perhaps  is  mainly  owing  to  their  condition  : 
they  even  teach  their  children  to  drink  toddy.  Education,  is  of 
course  unknown  amongst  them.  They  are  divided  into  four  classes 
Pettians,' Pariahs,  Qolahdurs  and  the  Kanakas. 

They  are  pre-eminently  a  degraded  race.  When  speaking  of  their 
bodily  members,  siieh  as  an  eye,  for  ah  car,  to  a  superior,  they  (as 
must  also  ChOgaiis,'  and  those  inferior  to  them,)  prefix  it  by 
the  epithet  old,  msh  as  “  old  eye,”  “old  ear.”  'I’hey  are  obliged  to 
call  their  children  “  calves,”  their  silver .  “  copper!”  and  their  paddy 
“  chaff.”  They-  commence  -speaking  by.  saying,  9  your  slave  has  re¬ 
ceived  permission  to  observe.”  .  Nairs  ti^y/mnst  call  “Kings,” 
and  Brahmans  they  may  not  approach.:;tb||^i-i(e  not  allowed  to  draw 
near  a  Temple  ,  to  pray,  and  must  leave  t  '  public  road  to  permit 
those  of  higher  Caste;  to  pass  imdeffled,  .  TU  /ever  the  pniiautlixopist 
may  desire  ifo  thef  cah  never  as  a.  class  be  eifeyatecl  by  legislation,  as 
the  first  step  inust  foe  to  raise  them  in  thijb  own  estimation,  and 
until  this  is  gained,  they  will  make  no  real  %^ce  in  civilization. 

Amongst  the  highest  division  of  this  tribi  hen  the  word  is  not 
taken  for  the  whole -race,  are  the  Gkurnn!  :'^c  herra,  “a  dam,”;/ 
also  known  as  the  Pellians.  These  poor  crea  x  usually  reside  in 
the  paddy-  fields,  where  their  miserable  little  hi  .ay  be  seen  raised 
upon  the  dams,  which  keep  the  water  at  its  pr»  sr  level.  They  are 
employed  in  cultivating  fields,  in  cleaning  and  wat“dng  the  coeoanut 
trees,  and  picking  the  nuts,  but  in  some  places  must  use  no  knife 
as  these  trees  rank  too  high  in  the  social  scale,  to  submit  to  the  in¬ 
dignity  of  being  cu;  by  a  Chununr.  .  They  also  tie  hedges  around 
the  trunks  of  the  trees,  to  prevent  unauthorized  persons  from  tres¬ 
passing,  tend  buffaloes,  look  after  fhe  crops,  and  separate  the  rice, 
from  the  husks. 

-This -tribe .is  divided  into  several  families,  all  of  wfoich  may*inter- 
marry  and  eat  together.  They  acknowledge  no  hereditary  chiefs, 


but  have^gemblies  of  tie  elders,  who  settle  disputes;  Tie  Pellian 
rejecte'barrion,  but  will  eat  animal  food,  and  drink  intoxicating 
liquors.  .  They  area  debased,  ignorant  race,  and  seem,  as  timid,  as 
hares,  at  tie  approach  of 'any  human  being.  An  European  can 
scarcely  ever  succeed  in  coming  near  them,  ns  their  eyes  and  ears 
always  appear  watching  for  strangers,  and  they  rush  away  in  spite 
of  every  attempt  to  induce  them  to  stop.  They  rarely  go  along  a 
public  road,  but  if  they  do,  they  keep  looking  about,  to.  see  if  any 
person  of  a  higher  caste  is  near,  in  which  case  they  dare  riot  proceed. 
Whilst  on,  or  near  a  road,  they  shout  to  give  warning-  of  their  np-;^ 
proach,  as  their  presence  within  a  certain  distance,  causes  pollution 
to  those  of  superior  classes.  When  defiled  by  the  touch  of  a  Pariah, 
they  have  to  bathe  in  5  separate  places,  and  take,  a  drop  of  blood 
from  one  finger.  :  - 

The  slave  castes,  appear  as  a  rule,  never  to  have  worn  the  Cudu- 
mi,  but  latterly  many  of  tllose  to  the  north,-  have  commenced  to  do 
so.  They  wear  tlikr<jk  bitt  .the  marriage  ceremony  is  very:  simple, 
a  man  brings  a  womaW  Ida  master,  and  states  that  he  wishes  to 
keep  her  as  his  wife,  lbsequentiy  she  receives  her  allowance  of 
.  rice,  but  she  may  leave  ner  husband  when  she  pleases,  and  is  not 
particular  in  changing  me  spouse  for  another.'.  The  husband’s  mas¬ 
ter  by  the  old  law,  im  ^ntains  his  wife  and  children,  until  they.  aj:e 
able  to  work,  wheri^:  eldest  son  becomes  his  property,  arid  the 
others  that"  of  the  m  ar’s  master. 

They  worship  a  ss  which  is  merely  represented  by  a  stone, 

.  raised  on-  a.  vcmtyj&'  ie.  open  air.  Their  Priest  is  one  of  'their  own 
caste,  and  at  the  c  mcement  of  the  new  year,  offers  up  f owls,  fruits, 

and  spirituous  liq  jrs.  They  believe  that  after  death,  the  spirit 
exercises  an  infb^nce  in  terrestrial  affairs,  those  of  the  good  being 
the  most  powerfiil,  but  offerings  are  made  ,  to  both  species.  They  do 
not  recognize  the  Brahmans  as  their  teachers.  Their  dead  are  burnt. 

.  The  Pariahs  we  a  lower  ca*tq,of  slaves,  and  oat  carrion,  even  that 
of  cows.  They  cultivate  paddy,  fields, ;  clean  ponds,  ,  ;and  till  the 
'  grooud,  but  will  not  use  buffaloes  to  assist  in  this'pmqsoso,  as  if 
’^■sfchey- --touch ttheso  animals,  they- are.  defiled,  they  -have  however  no 
vbbfeezion  to  bullocks. They,  alio  akin  animals,  make  baskets,  bam¬ 
boo  mats,  umbrellas,,  and  such  like,  The  males  alone  were  saleable, 
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the  females  who  according  to  tradition  are  believed  to  be  descended 
'  from  Brail rrianee  women  tvho  bad  forgotten  themselves,  could  not  be 
disposed  of.  After  death,  good  men  are  believed  to  resemble  gods, 
and  bad  ones  demons.  They  have  small  huts,  in  which  the  Deity  is 
represented  by  a  rude  stone.  They  make  offerings,  and  pray  to  both' 
good  and  evil  spirits. 

The  OolaMurs,  are  said  to  jliave  derived  their  name,  either  from 
Ooladana,  ‘tit  is  true,"  being  l-fhe  answer  given  by  a  Bralimaneo 
woman,  to  a  grave  accusation,  byVwhich  she  became  an  out-caste,  and 
the  progenitor  of  a  claps  of  slavbs.  Or  pise  from  the  two  words 
Ool,  “-within,”  Adana,  “rans,”  or  a. person  who  runs  into  the  forest, 
evidently  when  any  of  a  higher,  caiste  should  approach.  They  are, 
the  lowest  class  of  soil  slaves,  and  are  unable  to  approach  any  of  the 
other  tribes,  even  the  Mulchers.  Tli^y  live  more  especially  around 
the  base  of  the  Ghauts,  and  may  collect  bees’  wax,  gums,  Ac.,  from 
'  bushes  or  shrubs  if  within  reach  of  tie  ground  :  but  they  must  not 
climb  trees,  as  that  would  necessitate  jfcheir  driifcng  pegs  into  them, 
which  could  not  be  permitted.  .  ■  Thewrnj&yHot  touch  water, and.if 
they  do  so,  must  fast  for  .a' :  doyr~Sttef*Traics.'  arc  'usually  merely  , 
leaves,  their  filthiness  is  extreme.  They .  re  birds,  and  small  game, 
and  watch  crops  by  night.  ; 

Their  marriage  ceremony  is  very  simpl  i.t  it  is  also  employed 
by  some  of  the  other  Inferior  tribes,  at  cer  times,  although  quite 
contrary  to  their  rites.  A  large  round  b  nng  is  made  of  leaves, 
and  .  inside  .  this  the  Bride  is  ensconcei  All  the  eligible  young 
men  of  the  village  then  assemble,  and  fo  immpg  around  this  hut. 
At  a  short  distance,  sits  the  girl’s  fathei_  earest  male  relative, 
with  a  tom-tom  in  his  hands,  and  a  few  mt  such  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  complete  the  scene.  Presently  the  music  begins,  and  a  chant 
which  may  be  translated  as  follows,  is  sung  by^fhe  father, 

“Tike  the  stick  toy  sweetest  daughter, 

Now  seize  the  stick, my  dearest  love. 

Should  you  not  capture  the  hushand  you  wish  for, 

Remember  ’tis  fate,  decides  whom  you  shah  have.” 

|  The  young  men  each  armed  with  a  bamboo,  commence  dancing  ' 
|  round  the  hut,  into  which  each  of  them  thrusts  his  stick. 
‘’This  continues  about  an  hour,  when  the  owner  of  whichever  bamboo 
ishe  seizes,  become  ,  the  fortunate  husband  of  the  concealed  bride.  > 
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I  A  feast  then  follows,  the  ceremony  is  now  complete,  whilst  .there  is 
I  no  divorce. 

|  The  Mulehert,  Midliars,  or  Malasirs,  derived  their  name  appa- 
:  rently  from  Mala,  “a  Mil,”  and  Katrd,.  “to  go  up,”  for  their  present, 
•designation,  appears  to  be  an  abbreviation  from  “  Malakaira,”  or 
“  Malaira.”  The  Mgh  caste  natives,  affirm  that  they,  and  the  Kar- 
dahs,  are  identical  races,  but  that  the^Mulchers  originally  lived  on  the 
Malabar,  or  western  side  of  the  ghauts,  and  the  Kardahs  on  the 
Coimbatore,  or  eastern.  The  MuIcMers  are  a  tribe,  who  are  not  consi-  § 
dered  slaves.:  their  nature  partakes  both  of  that  of  the  Aborigines,  ..':' 
and  of  the  Hindus  of  the  plains,  above  whom  they  are  found  in  a  to.- 
pograpMcally  ascending,  but  f  socially  descending  scale. .  Each  .  ' 
Mulcher  believes  that  both  himself,  and  his  neighbour,  have  many  1 
spirits  at  their  command  :  consequently  if  one  offends  another,  lus  ‘ , 
bodily  health  may  suffer,  or  ever.  Ms  life  fall  a  sacrifice ;  thus  it  is,  that  ■:!"! 
should  a  quantity  <|f  bees’  wax  be  perceived  on  a  tree,  the  Mulchey  : 
first  well  examines  t  e  bark,  fo  see  if  one  , of  his  tribe  hasbeenbefore  : 
Mm,  and  left  his  sign  iuan^aMhere,  should  he  have  done  so,  nothing  S’ 

.  would  induce  Mna  totc'~  it, ifor  fear  of  the  consequences  which  f 
■might  ensue,  from  his  o  xded  neighbour’s  demon,  They  do  not  '■'$ 
believe,  that  their  spirit  ive  any  power  :over;  the  wMte  races.  . .  « 

The  Muicher  langp  is  a  compound  of  Tamil  and  Malayalany  If 

with  some  words"  ul.  own  added,  and  a  most  curious  pronuncia-  || 

tion,  They  bury  then  ad,  Lit. 

The  Mulchers  live  in  tail  villages,  situated,  on  the  skirts  of  the  . 

Hills,  or  part  of-tlMt.—  p  them,  but  between  ;  them  and  the  Kar-  1’ 

dahs  is  a  species  ,al  ground,  wMcll  is  trodden  oh  by  .neither  '..y 

tribe.  In  appearam.  uey  are  superior  to  the  slaves,  or  to  the  Kar-  i 
dahs.  They  are  defflei  i  if  touched  by  one  of  the  latter  tribe.  Men  wear 
"a  string  of  beads  around  their  nocks  :  Whilst  the  Women,  have  also  A 
strings  of  large  re^mxd  white  beads,  bangles  on  their  arms,  and  some- :  ■ .  i 
times  rings  on  theiy  fingers  and  toes.  There  is  a  head  man  over  each 
community,  who  receives  a  certain  amount  of  the  sums:  they  collect,  b 
and  arranges  their  barters  for  them.  .  Wien  they  have  notMng  to  ex-  .  ■ 
change  for  rice,:  they  subsist  on  wild  yams,  Dioscoreas,  but  they 
cjdtav&te^  small  spots  of  Kali,  Cynosurm  coroeanus,  Avaray,  Dolicliot .  .; 
Labial,  and  Tonda,  Ricimts  palmct  christi.  They  will  fell  timber 
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and1 -firewood,  collect  honey  and  bees’  'wax,  and  are  good  beaters  for 
game,  or  .  trackers  in  .tlie  .jungles.  They  are  very  fond  of  arraclc, 
brandy,  and  toddy.  .  • 

■  They  take  wives  from  their  own  village,  and  the  girl’s  father  i3 
particular  that  the  husband  is  such  a  one  as  he  would  be  satis¬ 
fied  with.  '  During  the  wife’s  life,  they  do  not  take  a  second.  Mar¬ 
riages  may  be  dissolved  for  infidelity  on  the  woman’s  side,  on 
which  occasion  the  people  of  tire  village  assemble,  and  should  the 
:  case  be  proved  to  their  satisfaction,  she  is  returned  to  her  parents. 
The  husband  does  not  again  receive  her,,  but  any  one  else  who 
wishes  to  marry  her,  may  do  so,  if  she  accedes,  but  this  is  a  very 
rare  case.  ,  On  the  occasion  of  a  marriage,  the -boy’s  father  gives  a 
feist  to  -  all  the  relations,  a  certain  sum  to  the  girl’s  mother,  and  a 
present  to  the  daughter  to  buy  a  new.  dress.  The  Bride  and  Bride¬ 
groom,  now  proceed  to  a  new  hut,  which  Taka  been  erected  for 
them  future  residence.  The  Bridegroom’s  pareiits,  continue  to  live 
with  the  youngest  son.  J  J 

.  ■  Their  god  called  Mallung,  is  merely  £ 1  syfoc  places  a  stone,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  , a  wall,  but.  more  generall^^couection  of  stones,  each  of 
which  represents  one  of  their  forefatherdLwliose  spirits ‘they  suppli¬ 
cate,  to  protect  them  from  harm.  In  Amilthey  sacrifice  honey,  and 
sometimes-goats,  in’ the  belief  that  shou%  they  neglect  this  duty, 
tigers  and  elephants,  would  be  sent  to  flfest-roy  them.  The  Mul- 
chers  do  not.  acknowledge  any  dependen  upon  the  Brahmans,  in 
their  religious  ceremonies.,.  • 

Their  diseases  are.  numerous,  and  at.  nw.es  cholera  sweeps  their 
villages,  but  in  their  own  locality,  they  are  %aid  very  seldom  to  be 
attacked  by  .  malarious  fevers.  ■  They  arc  .famous  snake  charmers,  and 
assert  that  they  possess  the  knowledge  of  some  tree,  the  green  leaf 
of  which  taken  internally,  as  well  as  applied  externally  to  any  part, 
bitten  by  a  venomous  snake,  is  an  infallible  cure,  • 

Along  the  highest  range  of  the  I-Iills  in  the/  Cochin,  territory,  are 
found  a  race  of  true  jungle  people,  known  as  the  Kardahs,  ( ICardah 
“a  jungle.")  Tlie  most  numerous  division  of  them,  live  at  Nelliam- 
puddy  at  the  summit  of -one  of  .  the  highest  mountains,  on  the  Anna- 
mullies,  and  Kollumkode.’  Their  villages  are  collections^of  small 
hovels,  composed  of  the  branches  of  trees,  covered  over  with  leaves  ' 
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They  are  a  very  lazy  race,  and  appear  to  greatly  dislike  manual  la¬ 
bour,  but  are  excellent  trackers  in  the  jungles,  or  collectors  of  wild 
produce  :  they  are  also  useful  in  finding  out  the  proper  trees  for' 
felling,  when  timber  is  required.  ■ 

The  ICardahs  are  a  short  muscular race,  of  a  deep  black  colour,  > 
with  thick  lips.  Their  language  is  Tamil],  but  their  dialect  sijch,  ' 
that  few  Tamul  persons  can  understand  -them.  The  women  wear 
dark  coloured  clothes,  and  beads,  bangles,  rings,  and  charms.  They'  * 
have  a  head  man,  who  decides  all  questions  for  them,  and  acts  d 
a  sort  of  Priest.  He  is  entitled  to  the  proceeds  from  certain  'largest  :  i 
trees,  and  rocks,  and  a  certain  percentage  of  all  honey  and  wax 
collected.  Their  Temples  are  small  huts,  in  which  fade  stones’  ’ 
painted  over  with,  red,  represent  their  Deities,  who:  are  believed  ' 
to  protect  them  from  tigers,'  elephants,  and  misfortunes  ponce  a  year 
at  the  time  of  the  feast  of  Vishoo,  they  as  well  hs  the  Jlulchers, 
visit  the  low  country ;  they  pray  to' any  image  thdy  see,  but  have  ;  ? 
nothing  to  do  with tfhe' Brahmans.  They  dislike  the' MujcherutohiW 
come  too  near  them, Vncjpf  they  encroach  on  what  they '  consider’ 
their,  domain,  they  drivcM/®  away.  .  '  :: 

They  subsist  upon  amren  ,s  they  are  able  to  trap,  ■wild  yams,  seeds  /. 
of  the  bamboo,  and  otlie  productions  of  the  jungle  p  whilst  they  -'.i 
also  receive  a  certain  an  unit  of  ripe,  fori  collecting  honey  and  bees  >•  f>. 
wax.  They  obtain  the  ’  ter  in  the  following  manner  >  around  their  f 
waist,  they  carry  a  bi  e  of  sharp  pointed  pegs  of  bamboo,  that  Vf: 
have  liad  their  points  ha  med  in  the  fire,  and  over  their  shoulder  is  i 
swung  a  basket,  containing  a  mallet,  and  an  additional  supply  of : 
pegs,  in  case  .of  their  leing  required.  k  Having  driven.  one*of  the  '  p.  , 
pegs  into  the  trunk  of  ,ihe  tree,  in  which  the  bees’  nest  is  situated, 
they  mount  it,  and  jnsert  another .  higher  up,ycontinuing  this  pro*  •  , 
needing,  until  in  ah  At  half an  hour,  they  have  succeeded  in  ascend1  ,i 
ing  the  highest  tree.  But  the  prize  is  not  . captured  until  night,  . 
when  armed-with  a  lighted  torch,  they  ascend,  and  the  flame  scares  .  1 
away,  the  insects.  Should  the  nest  bo  on  "the  face  of  the  precipice, 
or  rock,  another  expedient  is  resorted  tp.  ..'Having  -obtained  some 
byrge  and  very  long  rattans,  they  split  off  the  outside  of  sthis,, species' 
of  creepy,  and  fasten  theta  together,  so.as.to  for'tn.  a  long  rope  ladder 
wkich .  fl^ed^lrot^  the  overhanging  ledge,. .reaches  the  niest,  and  they 
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climb,  down  this.  The  Mulohers  and  Kardahs,  both  of  which  tribes, 
collect  honey  in  this  manner,  are  quite  as  susceptible  to  the  stings 
of  bees,  as  other  people.  In  eating  wild  yams,  they  cut  them  up 
into  small  pieces,  and  leave  them  to  soak  in  a  running  stream,  for 
three  days  or  more.  This  effectually  removes  all  poisonous  particles. 

Men  are  only  permitted  one  wife,  and  never  take  one' who  is 
related  to  themselves,  on  .the  male.  side.  A.  swain  who  wishes  for  a 
Wife,  leaves  his  own  Community,  and  goes  to  another,  where  lie 
works  from  six  months  to  a  year,  by  which  time  he  will  no  doubt 
have  made  his  choice  :  he  then  returns  to  his  village,  to  obtam  the 
, :  consent  of ,  his  family,  and  having  gained  this,  he  re-visits  his  Bride 
.  elect,  and  Works  in  hes;  community  for  a  year,  for  her  dowry. 
The  lower  presents,  the  girl’s  mother  with  some  cloth,  and  iron 
tools,  and  the  marriage  ceremony  consists  of  a  feast.  •  After  which 
'  the  pair  return  to  the  husband’s  village.  Should  a  woman  have 
formed;  any  fugitive  connection,  the  tribe  assemble,  and  oblige  the 
paramour  :  to  take,  her  as  his  wife,  and  shoufol  she  be  a  married 
woman,  she  has  to  pay  her  former  hu^banjjr.a  fine.  Widows  a 
allowed  to  re-many. : 

This;  people;  suffer;  little;  if  at  .all,  fi^ 

,  contintiie-  in:  their  native- jungles,,  but 
the  plains.  They  attribute  ail  their 
exorcist  carries  oh  a -thriving  trade.  They  ^iry  their  dead. 

The  Mulohers  and  Kardahs,  are  let  wi  .he  hills  on  which  they 
■  live,  they  collect  the  produce,,  especially  .rowroot  for  their  winter 
.  food  :  they  keep .  the  last  of  the  honey',  and  mix  it  with  an  equal 
proportion-,  of  -pounded  arrowroot.  They  tnfen  place  the  whole  in  a 
hollow  bamboo,  which  they  sink  into,  the  flop's  of  their  houses, 
where  it  becomes  hard;  and  is  considered  capital  eating. 

.  The  last  tribe  that  space  will  -allow  any  mention  of,  are  the 
A%&'s,  a  wandering  out.caste  abject  race,  so  impure  that  hardly  a 
slave  will  touch,  them.  Roving  about  in  small  cofopanies,  or  drag¬ 
ging  out  a  ^miserable  existence  in  wretched  hovels,  they  live  by 
:  watching  .  crops,  .  and' protecting  them  from  wild  animals.  They 
also  howl  at  passers  by  for  charity,  which  they  must  not  advance  to 
receive.  .  They  positively  refuse  to  perform  any  manual  labour 
.  whatever,  though  they  do  not  object  to  act  as  beaters  for  sportsmen. 


fever  so  long  as  they  . 
when  they  descend  to 
witchcraft,,  and  the 
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They  collect  roots  for  their  ordinary  sustenance,  but  have  no 
knowledge  of  snaring  birds,  or  animals.  A  tortoise  sometimes 
comes  in  their  way,  when  they  Idll  and  eat  him,  and  occasionally 
they  capture  crocodiles  by  means  of  hooks  and  ropes,  these  they 
consider  great  luxuries. 

The  Niadis  from  continually  howling  for  charity,  have  most  un¬ 
naturally  loud  voices.  .Their  habits  are  of  a  very  filthy  description.  . 
They  worship  a  female  Deity,  and  in  March  sacrifice  a  cock  to  preserve 
them  from  evil.  They  have  no  marriage-ceremonies,  and  bury  their 
dead.  This  tribe  as  long  as  they  continue  in  Malabar,  will  be  useless 
to  others,  and  will  exercise  no  good  influence  in  the.  country. Aby. 
F.  Biwltanan,  proposed  that  they  should  be  removed  bodily  to  some 
place,  where  they  would  be  compelled  to  labour  for  their  subais- 
tence.  yS.’ ,1 

Amongst  the  Hindu  castes  of  Malabar,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
marriage  to  a  certain  extent  does  exist,  as  the  eldest  soil  .of  every 
Brahman  goes  throfidi  tMs  ceremony,  which  is  binding.  But  the 
marriage  tie  accordhmEp  Jlpropean  ideas  is  unknown,  polyandrisni 
being  the  rule,  not.  the  expption.  '  Perhaps  the  people’s,  ideas,  are 
.  accustomed  to  this,  and  f"o  not  perceive  the  monstrosities  of  their 
proceedings,  for  were  oik  ■  half  of-  the  extent  to  which  this  prevails, 
and  the  mode  in  which  is  conducted  detailed,  the  writer’s  state¬ 
ments  would  not  be  be1  wed,  and  his  book  would  be  unfit  for  res¬ 
pectable  persons’ to. rea  \  . 

Sicknesses  are  usual  treated  by  exorcisms  and  charms,  for  the, 
power  of  evil  spirits  is  adpdtted  by-  all,  the  more  ancient  the  tribes 
are,  and  the  nearer  they  approach  to  the  Aborigines,  the  greater  seems 
their  fear  of  these  evjd  spirits,  '  The  Kardahs  believe’  that  they  are 
bewitched  by  the  Malabars,  and  vice  versa  ;.  whilst  the :  Chogans  ex¬ 
tensively  spread  ow  the  land,  are  most  determined  devil-worsliippers, 
and  offer  sacrificed  to  demons,  to  keep  them,  in  health ;  or  drive  away 
disease.  The  EfiWns  also  offer  "sacrifices  to  Kali,  in  which  they  are 
joined  by  the  Syrians,  and  some  of  the  Komo-Syrians.  . 

Burials  as  alreadiy  mentioned,  with  the  tribes  in  the  Cochin  State, 
are  effected  in  thi-etk  modes.  Some  bury  their  dead,  as  the  Aborigines 
always  i*std  to  do,  this  custom  more  especially  prevails  amongst  the 
Kardahs,  oh  she  highest  Hills,  and  the  Milenas  of  the  sen  shore. 


Others  bum  their  dead,  these  are  the  true  Hindu  castes ;  and  others 
again,  employ  both  these  methods. 

Inheritance  descends  as  a  rule  in  Malabar  through  the  sister’s  chil¬ 
dren,  who  are  the  legitimate  representatives  of  the  family.  But  there 
are  some  exceptions  as  amongst  the  Brahmans,  and  a  few  other 
castes  already  aEuded  to,  with  whom  it  descends  to  the  children  .of 
the  parents.  .  f 


CHAPTER  Till, 

-  JEWS. 

Census  oi  Jews—  Their  various  communities— Jews  town— Synagogue— Divi¬ 
sion  into  two  clashes — White  Jews— Costume— Copper  plates— Transla¬ 
tions— Date  of  its  grant— Black .  Jews — War  between  Black  and  White 
Jews — Circumcision— Marriage— DeatA^-  Burial— Sabbath— Day  of  wail-' 
ing— Feast  of  Tabernacles— Similarit  'Tewisb  anil  Hindu  tabernacles— 
History  of  Jews  of  Cochin— Early  se  at— First  tnlers-^Destriictian  of 

‘  -  Crangauore— Total  vlefeat  of  Jews  .  Moors— Migration  to  Cochin — > 

■Dutch— English.  \  Jt 

Scattered  about  in  vane  ^  f  India,  are  small  families  of 

Jews,  some  interesting  corn  diom,  reside  in  Malabar,  and 

especially  in  the  Cochin  S  ’  die  tow  of  Cochin,  they  have 

several  settlements,  the  3/  town ,  situated  a  little  more  than 

one  mile  to  the  South  Et  ,.s  419  of  this  peculiar  race.*  At 

Ernacollum  to  the  Eas'  .aainland,  3-53  reside  :  and  at  Chen- 

namungalum*  twenty-fit  -es  inland,  65  more.  In'  the  town  of 
Cochin,  there  are  also  a  -  V  Half-caste  and  black  Jews,, who  have. 
removed  there,  for  the  purpose  of  more  easily  obtaining  employment, 
as  well  as  iif  consequhice  of  certain  privileges  .being  denied  them 
elsewhere.  •  l  ' 

Jews  town  may  bjfe  reached,  either  by  water,  or  by  going  along  the 
Culvetty  andMuttencherry  Bazaars,  passing  a  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Rajah’s  Palace,  the  wall  of  .  .which  divides  his  residence, 
from  the  Jewish  .Synagogue.  It  has  been  asserted,  that^he,  Jews 

*  The  census  of  these  places,  was  taken  by  order  of  the  Dewan,  Ycnoata 
B.ow,\xl  1857,  there  were  1,790  Jews  in  the  whole  of  the  Cochin  State.  The 
Rev. ;  Clwtdiua  Byfliman,  in  his  enthusiastic  manner,  computed  the  Jews  of 
Cochin,  at  16,000-! 
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came here flops ;0rasgaoore,-  to  escape  from  Portuguese  tyranny: 
not  a  very  likely  migration,  were  tliey  thus  suffering,  for  it  is  hardly 
probable  they  .would 'leave  the  vicinity  of  the  smaller  station  of 
Granganore,  to  come  into  the  Cochin  fort,  and  reside  there,  whilst 
they  were  erecting  a  town  for  themselves  hard  by  :  and  that  all 
this  should  be  accomplished,  to  escape  from  the  Portuguese.  Had 
oppressions  caused  them  to  migrate,  they  would  have  removed 
'iiiland,  or  even  to  Ernacollum,  or  Chennamungalum,  or  to  some 
distance  from  their  oppressors  :  but  the  Jews  were  traders'  of  note 
in  those  days,  and  their  presence  was  useful,  to  the  Pyrfugue.se. 

Jews  town  is  about.  J  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  ^situated  close  to 
the  banks  of  the  backwater,  commencing  from  the  southern  wall  of 
the  Kajah’s  Palace,  and  terminating  at  a  stream  which  divides  it 
from  the;  Arab  and  Moplah  sailors.  The  bazaar'  is  situated  along 
the  southern  half  of  the  town. 

The  houses  are  of  the  same  description  as  those/.in  Cochin,  being 
constructed  of  laterite,  mostly  two  storied^xigh/  having  tiled  pent 
roofs,  and  running  in  the  form  of  .one  Iqr  s-a*/vow  street.  Tarious 
representations  may  bo  seen,  on  the  walls  of  the  houses,  either, 
graven  bn  Sshe  stone, , :  pr  formed  out  on- the  chunam  with  which 
they  are  covered,  They  consist  of  riacocks,  sometimes  two 
or  three,  being  on  one  house  :  double  headed  eagles  :  in  one 
instance,  two  cocks  fighting  :  in  another  *y  man  on  one  knee 
presenting  a  sword  with  his  right  hant  gainst  a  tiger,  which, 
is  rushing  upon  him  :  a  deer  with  huge  f  ders  is  on  one  house,  a 
non-descript  animal,- something  resembling  a  mrocodile,  on  another. 
The  interior  of  these  houses,  are  of  exactly  thVsame  description,  as 
the  usual  style  of  those  of  Portuguese  construction  within  the  fort 
.  of  Cochin,  from  which  they  were  no  doubt  copied;  the  windows 
have  the  same  kind  of  seats,  and  shutters,  and  are  glazed  in  the 
same  manner,  whilst  the  walls  are  as  thick,  and  as,  crooked,  and  the 
doors  as  strong,  as  those  in, Cochin.  In  the  door  posts,  of  every  room 
the  Jews  according  to  the  Mosaic  command  insert  small  tubes  of  tin, 
'or  bamboo,  in  which  are  portions  of  Deuteronomy,  and  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  written  upon  very  thin  leather,  or  vellum.  On  leaving  their 
houses,. or  even  on  simply  going  from  room  to  room,'  they  kiss  this 
tube,  bow  to  it  or  touch  it  with  their  fingers,  which  they  then  kiss. 
t  1 
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.  -  There  are  two  chief  Synagogues,  one  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
town,  close  to  the  wall  of  the  Rajah’s  palace,  and  only  used  by  the 
white  Jews.  Another  at  its  southern  extremity,  which  is  used  by  the 
black,  also  termed  .slave  Jews.  There  is  a  third  smaller  oiie. 

The  chief  or  northern  Synagogue,,  is  about  40  feet  long,  and  30 
wide;, and  by  no  means  a  fine  building.'  Tawdry  brass  chandeliers, 
hold  numerous  tumblers  of  oil  for  lights.  The  reading  desk,  is  in  the 
centre,  facing  the  Books  of  the  Law  to  the  west  where  they  are  kept 
in  a  cupboard  behind  a  curtain,  and  consist  of  five  copies  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  moslrjieautifully  written  in  Hebrew  characters,  on  vellum. 
Having  no  altai^iey  have  no  sacrifices,  and  the  yearly  oblation  of 
a  cock,  said  to  tak|  place  hi  Europe,  does  not  do  So:  in. Cochin,  where 
no  bloody  sacrifices  are  made.  The  flooring  of  the  Synagogue;  is  of 
blue  and  white  C|§pa  tiles.  The  women’s1  gallery,  is 'screened  from 
the  body  of  the  cfurch;  around  which  are  benches  for  the  men. 

On  passing  insfle  the  gateway,  through  the  first  court  yard,  where  ■ 
four  ostrich  eggs  aso susfeided,  ihe  porch  : of  the  Synagogue  is  ar~ ; 
rived' at:  here  the  his. shoes,  before  he  enters  within  the 

house  of  prayer.  There  ir>  an  iron  safe,  for  the  reception  of  alms 
for  the  poor,  fixed  against  the  outer  wall  of  the  building. 

A  poison  visiting  tho  Fmagogue  during  the  service,  cannot  draw  the  : 
conelusion,1;hathoissur  unded  by  a  devotional  people :  as  children 
are  running  about  all>'  time,  talking,  laughing,  and  playing  tricks 
upon  one  anothax'.  Tli  arvics.  commences  by  a  Rabbi,  who  with  his 
head  covered  by  a .  tallitl  or  veil,  thrown  over  his  turban,  chants  a 
prayer  from  the  hreadwig/ desk.  This  faces  the  West,  is  raised  two 
steps  above  file  floor, ( and’  surrounded  by  a  railing,  outside  which  are. 
seats.  The  Rabbi  generally  covers  his  face  whilst  reading,  but  this  is 
not  done  in  the  feagi  of  the  Tabernacles.  He  turns  towards  the  west, 
whilst  the  congregation  continue  swaying  "their  bodies  incessantly  - 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  bowing  towards  the'  Tabernacle.  This  is 
intemipted,  by  their  suddenly  bursting  '  forth  with  an ‘  electrifying 
response,  to  the>  Rabbi.  Although  before  entering  the  Synagogue, 
the  Jews  remove  their  shoes,,  which  they  leave  in  the  outer  Court, 
(Exod.  in.  5.  Josh.  v.  15.)  some  of  the  better  classes;  wear  stockings,  . 
which  Chey  retain.  When  inside  the  building,  they  advance  a  few 
‘steps  towards  the  Books  of  the  Law,  place  the  two  first  fingers  of 


their  right  hands  on  their  lips,  incline  their  bodies,  and  then  proceed 
to  their  seats.  • 

The  Jews,  are  strictly  divisible  into  two  classes,  but  there  is  also 
■an  intermediate  one.  The  two  former  are  the  white,  or  Jerusalem, 
Jews,  whose  blood  has  never  been  mixed  with  that  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  people  :  and  the  black  Jews,  who  are  pure  Natives,  500  of 
•whom  are  said  to  have  been  purchased  by  the  first  Jewish  settlers, 
and  the  present  race  are  believed  to  be  the  descendants  of  these 
slaves,  and  of  other  Natives  of  Malabar,  who  were  converted  to  the 
Jewish  faith.  These  last,  are  said  to  call  themselves  Beni  Israel. : 
The  white  Jews  inhabit  the  sea  . coast,  but  the  black  Jews*  generally/ 
live  more  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Besides' these,  there  id' 

.  the  intermediate  race,  known  as  lialf-caste  Jews^diose  denomina¬ 
tion  sufficiently  denotes  their  origin.  •/ 

The.  white  Jew  retains  the  peculiar  charar  ics  of  his  race  ; 
his  religion,  manners,  and  customs,’ are  unal  either  by  time,  or 
L distance  ;  and  if  his  contempt  of  the  Naw  ,  is  as  great  here  as 
Tn  Europe,  he  does  not  show  it  in  hisJ^  r,  which  is  very  cour¬ 
teous  :  he  shakes  hands  with  those'  w  enter  his  house,  and  is  by 
no  means  shy,  or  ill  .  at  ease.  The -j  ■■  are  naturally  very  much 
annoyed,  if  persons  present  during  then  -eligious  services,  ridicule 
or  laugh  at  them,  and  in  consequence  it  is^aid,  of  the  uncivil  beha- 
vitMr  of  certain  sailors,  they  •  have  lattcrl  become  averse  to  stran¬ 
gers  visiting  their  Synagogue,  and  endeavi  to  mislead,  respecting 
the  days  of  their  feasts.  ... 

The  complexion  of  the  white  Jew,  is  f  .irer  than  that  of  most 
Europeans,  and  his  features  in  many  instance!*,  but  not  in  all,  bear 
the  true  Jewish  stamp.  He  is  usually  good  looking,  intelligent, 
and  agreeable..  Many  of  them  have  .flaxen  hair,  bnd  light  blue  eyes, 
which  singularly  agrees  with  the  following  remaS,  made  by  Mitt 
Mariiiieau.  ‘-‘Here,”  (Hebron)  “at  Jerusalem,  and  elsewhere,  we 
“  saw  many  Jews  with  fair  complexions,  and  ligb,i  hair.”  Time 
appears  to  improve  the  personal  appearance  of  the-Jef,  who  even  in 
old  age,  retains  Ms  handsome  features,  whilst  Ms  loriig  white  beard, 
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gives  him  an  imposing  and  patriarchal  appearance.  It  is  curious  to 
visit  one  of  these  coimnnnities  of  an  evening,  and  to  watch  them  in 
a  Hindu  State,  in  their  long  flowing  robes,  wending  their  way  to  the 
Synagogue,  Their  waist-coats  are  buttoned  up  in  front,  and  the  robe 
is  on  Sundays  composed  of  materials,  of  whatever  hue  they  prefer,  and 
full  white  trowsers  complete  the  costume.  Their  heads  are  shaved  at 
an  early  age,  leaving  only  one  lock  in  front  and  above  both  ears,  they 
wear  a.  scull  cap  on  ordinary  occasions,  but  occasionally  a  turban. 

.  The  ,  Jewesses  do  not  like  being  seen  by  strangers,  ox  walking  in 
the  streets.  They  are  seldom  visible,  excepting  at  weddings,  and 
great  festlvM?,  and  their  language  is  said  not  to  be  ; such,  as  is 
generally  approved  by  ears  polite.  They  have  fine  figures,  hut:  there 
are  but  few  pret^;  faces  amongst  them.  The  attire  of  the  middle 
aged  women,  is  b  'o  means  so  graceful  as  that  of  the  men,  as  they 
have  copied  the  N&,  and .  scanty  skirts,  or  cloths,  worn  by  the 
surrounding  Nativ  The  cloth  is  fastened  round  the  waist*  by  a; 
gold  or  silver  belt,  .  whence  a  bunch  of  gold  or  silver:  keys,  are 
suspended.  They  are  **  very  plainly  dressed,  bur  for  grand 
occasions,  they  have  some  gnificent  costumes,  composed  of  cloth 
of  gold  and  silver,  hut  se  they  seldom,  wear,  after  the  first  few 
years  of  their  marriage  :  one  of  them  has  a  white  muslin  Malabar 
dress,  bordered  all  roumj^with  sovereigns,  and  a  stomacher  made  of 
little  gold  fish,  interminp  d  with  jewels.  Sometimes  the  skirtis  rn&de 
of  silk,  but  more  cornu,  ly  of  printed  calico.  They  wear  a  square 
head  dress,  with  a  whit  veil,  which  falls  over  their  shoulders,  as 
low  as  the  waist.  TkV  nodes  are"  perfectly  loaded  with  chains  of 
coins,  mostly  Verietiair  sequins,  and  other  curiously  fashioned  gold¬ 
en  ornaments,  When  the  black  Jews,  .  commonly  called  by  the 
White  Jews,  “  the^Slaves,”*  became  mere  opulent,  they  began  to 
wear  dresses  and  ornaments  of  coins,  and  necklaces,  like  the  white 
division.  This, gave  great  offence,  so  about  I860,  the  Bagdad  dress 
was  adopted  by  the  young  white  Jewesses. .  Another  reason  assign¬ 
ed  for  this  change  of  costume,  is  that  young  Jews  from  other  places 

*  The  Jews  of  Cochin,  do  not  appear  to  have  strictly,  kept  to  theMosaical 
law,  of  manumitting  their  slaves,  after  a  certain  number  of  years  :  or  boring 
their,  bags  agaihBt  the  door  post.  A  person  now  in  Cochin  who  was  a  slave,  .but 
manumitted  himself,  states  that  his  father,  grandfather  and  himself,  were  kept, 
slaves,  whilst  he  is  not  the  only  instance  of 'this  having  beep.  done. 
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who  were  unaecnistomed*to  the  ugly  Malabar  style  of  dress,  disliked 
it;  extremely,  and'  in  consequence  rarely  took  Brides  from  amongst 
their  country  women  in  Cochin.  The  more  elderly  married  women, 
not  caring  so  much  for.  personal  appearance,  have  retained  the 
costume  to  which  they  are  accustomed 

The  Bagdad  dress  consists  of  a  scanty  skirt,  of  rich  cloth, -satin, 
figured  barege,  or  muslin,  made  in  one  piece,  from  the  neck  to  the 
ankles,  gathered  in  behind,  fastened  up  in  front,  and  open  from  the 
throat,  nearly  as;  far  down  as  the  waist,  showing  a  white  handker¬ 
chief  or  stomacher.  Their  hair  is  usually  very  untidy,  and  the  older 
women  appear  to  take  very  little  trouble  in  personal  adornment. 

'  Married  Women  after  the  birth  of  their  second  child,  generally  leave 
off  their  jewels,  and 'dress  plainly.  In  mourning,  they  wear  eithor 
white  clothing  edged  with  black,  and  white  Qt-^lack  ornaments  : 
or  dresses  of  a  deep  blue  colour. 

After  marriage,  they  always  cover  their  he  sitlier  with  a  hand¬ 
kerchief,  or  on  grand  occasions,  with  a  littJ  i  coloured  cap,  with 
a  long  golden  tassel.  In  the  Synagogue  tae  females  have  their 

heads  covered,  some  of  them  by  long  n  ui  or  net  veils. 

As  age  creeps  on,  the  Jewess  rapidly  1  >s  her  good  looks,  and  at 
thirty  may  be  considered  quite  passge.  , 

.The  whijie  Jews  possess  three  copper*'  Aates,*  looking  as  if  they 
-had  been  taken  from  a  '  ship’s  side,  £  by  ^of  a  yard  in  size,  The 
;  outer  one  has  no  inscription.  The  trahsk  n  has  been  declared  by 
.  those  competent  to.  judge,  to  be  identic.-  with  that  of  the  Syrian 
Pktefc  Ghvernor  Mperi^  obtained  three  efferent  translations  of  these, 
plates,  the  substance  of  the  three  being  tire \ame,  although  the  word- 
■  tag  was  different.  He  gives  the' following  as  the  most  correct  version. 

“With  the  help  of  God  who  formed  the  wfcrhl,  and  establishes 
“  Kings,  and  .whom  we  honor,  we,  Erawi,  W^nwara,  emperor  of 
“  Malabar,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  our  lucky  reign,  and  in  the 
“■  fortj  Moidirieotta,  (Cranganore,)  give  this  deed  of  rights,  to  the 

"  *  The  Rev.  0.  Snehamw,  states  that  the*  original  plate  was  of  brass,  and 
engraved  onboth  sides.  -He  had  facsimiles  madefromit,  on  two  copper  plates, 
which  he  deposited™  the  University  of  Cambridge.  .The  Carving  of  the  origi¬ 
nal,  is  said  to  have  looked  very,  old,  that  on  the  present  plates,  certainly  does 
,  net  do, so;  If  the  plate  at  Cambridge  is  of  brass,  and  engraved  on  bothsides, 
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“  good  Joseph  Rabaan,  that  lie  may  use  the  five  colours,  spread.  Ms  . 
“religion  amongst  the  five  castes,  have  all  honour  offered  .him, 

‘•'  have  guns  fired,  he  allowed  to  ride  on  elephants  and  horses,  to 
.“proceed  in  state,  have  his  honours  proclaimed  before  him,  have- 
:  “  lights  used  by  day,  have  all  kinds  of  music ;  also  he  may  employ 
“a  large  umbrella,  walk  on  white  cloth  spread  on  the  road, 

“  have  the  stick  play  played  before  him,  and  sit  under  a  stately 
“  canopy.  These  rights  give  we  to  Joseph  Rabaan,  and  to  72  Jewish 
“  householders,  with  the  government  over  their  nation,  who  are 
“  directed  tc  obey  them,  and  their  heirs,  so  long  as  the  sun-  shines  . 

“  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  deed  is  given  in  the  -presence  of  the 
“Kings  of  Travancore,  Teckencoor,  Baddakeneoor,  Culli  Quilon, 

“  Aringoot,  Samprin,  Paliat  Achen,  and  Colastria  :  written  by  the 
“  Secretary  Galenifci^elapoor,  in  the  year' 3481,  of  the  Cali  Yuga” 

The  difference  iii  other  two  ti^nslations,  was  as  follows 
1st;— -In  them  th  v  of  tlie,Cali  Yuga  is  not  given.  ■ 

2nd.— The  witness.  the  2nd  translation  are  : 

'  1st.— The  Chief  of  .  nd,  named  Comaraton  Mataanclcon. 

2nd. — The  chief  of  "W<  rOdea,  named  Codie  Chericanden, 

3rd.— The  chief  of  Er:  ,  named  Maana  Bepalamaan. 

4th.- — The  chief  of  Wal|naddu,  named  Irawaren  Cliaten. 
oth.— 1 The  chief  of  Ned mowaloor,  named  Cody  Irawi. 

6th.— As  also  the  chief  if  the  minor  princes  .of  ■  Coosapadi,  heir 
of  Moorkom  Cliaten,  and  amed  Kelokanden.  -  ■ 

Written  by  the  Seer.  ry  named  G-iinaweudo  Wrmasen  Nayer 
Kisapa  Kelapa,;  signed  by  w  emperor.  1 

In  the  3rd  translation,  tlyb  differences  are,— 

1  st. — That  the  grauterV  name  is  Erwi  Barmen. 

2nd.- -The  wituessis  are,—  .1:  -  - 

1st  The  King  of  Tfavanc-ore,  5tli.  The  King  of  Paighantcherry 
2nd.  „  „  Berkencoor,  6th.  ,,  „  Colastria, 

3rd.  „  ,,  Samorin,  •  7  th.  .,  „  '  Cormnbmiadn. 

4th.  „  „  Argot, 

-  Written  by  the  Secretary  Kelkpon.  ' 

Also  in  the  last  two.  translations,  the  grant  is  made  only  to  Joseph 
Rabaan,  whereas: according  to  the  1st  translation,  it  is  made  . to  him 
•and  the  7  2  families;  # 
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Moena  makes  the  remark,  that  although  this  grant  was  made,  yet 
the  sovereignty  remained  with  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  and 
the  Jews  were  not  exempted  from  taxes,  &c.,  their  chief  being  em¬ 
powered,  to  take  notice,  only  of  trifling  civil  cases. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  last  of  the  Permauls  had  ceased  to 
reign,  in  A.  D.  378,  that  the  various  Itajahs  enumerated  above, 
were  in  independent  possession  of  their  territories.  The  Jews  assert 
that  this  plate  was  granted  to. them  by  Cheraman  Pennaul,  and  if 
the  translation  be  correct,  such  must  have  been  the  fact,  as  he  was 
the  only  Pennaul  who  ruled  more  than  12  years.  The  test 'of  the 
grant  states,  that  it  was  made  in  the  36th  year  of  Jiife  reign  of 
Cheraman  Pennaul.  or  A.  D.  377,  but  the  date  on  which  the  plate 
was  engraved,  or  completed,  is  given  as  379,  the  fitnesses  being 
the  various  Eaj alls,  amongst  whom  the  extensive  territory  of  Che- 
raman  Pennaul  was  evidently  divided,  and  it  was  only  at  this 
period  of  division,  or  in  the  year  subsequent  tg,  the  death  of  this 
powerful:  monarch,  that  when  settling  their  respective  claims,  A.  D. 
379,  they  could  all  have  been  present  at  CraiSganpfe.  It  may  therefore 
be  concluded  that  Cheraman  Permaul  oommrnA  the  rights,  A.  D,  377,, 
and  that  all  these  chieftains  wereaware  of  le  grant;  but  that  it  had  not 
been  committed  to  writing,  consequently  when  a  settlement  of  their 
respective  shares  had  been  effected,  they  a’J  agreed  to  the  fights  given 
by  Cheraman  Permaul  to  the  Jews,  and  tl.  jse  were  then  engraved  on 
metalplates,  and  tints  the  date  given,  viz.,  A"  \  379,  may  be  accounted 
for."  :■  ■:  ’  ■■■ 

These  plates  therefore  become  another-.  ,nk  in  the  chain  of  collate¬ 
ral  evidence,,  respecting  the  date  when  rite  last  of  the  Permauls 
divided  his  kingdom,  whilst  he  is  known,  to  the  only  one  of  them 
*  who  reigned  36  years. 

The  Rev.  Claudius  Buchanan,  collected  most'  tf  the  old,  and  valu¬ 
able  M.S.  records,  from  the  black  Jews’  Synagogue;  The  manuscripts 
some  of  which  almost  every  collector  tries  to  obtain,  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  without  much  difficulty,  as  a  good  store  apipear  to  be  usually 
kept,  ready  for.  sale :  but  none  of  them  are  ancient,  whilst  the 
printed  books  are  mostly  from  Amsterdam,  and  according  to  the 
Flemish  ritual.  When  the  Books  of  the  Law  are  too  much  worn  to 
he  of  service,  they  are  said  to  be  buried,  never  . burnt.  TSuchanan  . 
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states,  that  the  most  ancient  M.S.  that  he  obtained  from  the  black 
Jews,  was  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  written  on  a  roll  of  37  goatskins, 
dyed  red,  48  feet  long,  and  22  inches  broad,  (a  Jewish  cubit.)  it  was 
incomplete,  asLeviticus,  and  agreat  part  of  Deuteronomy. were  absent: 
its  original  length  must  have  been  about  ninety  feet.  The  deviations 
from  the  common  Hebrew  text,  printed  in  Europe,-  were  very  unim¬ 
portant.  The  half-caste  Jews,  may  belong  to  the  congregation  of 
the  white  Jews.  One  community  of  this  class,  has  settled  in  the 
town  of  Cochin,  and  have  obtained  the  sanction  from  Bagdad,  which 
permits  one  of  their  number  to  slaughter  fowls  for  food,  and  to  per¬ 
form  the  requisite  ceremonies.  They  separated  themselves  from  the 
remainder  of  their  community  in  Jew’s  town,  about  15  years  since, 
partly  on  accent  of  an  ill-feeling  at  that  time  prevalent,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  theirjvomen  not  being  allowed  to  dress  themselves  in  the 
golden  chains,  a|d  ornaments,  worn  by  the  higher  classes.  In  the 
British  town,  th.®- can  now  do  as  they  please,  and  dress  in  any  way 
they  like,  but  show  theyreturn  to  Jews’  town,  these  privileges  would 
be  immediately,  amsJoreMy,  taken  from  them. 

The  Synagogues  oJuMBiig  to  the  black.  Jews,  have  nothing  re- 
i  markable  about  them.*  '  he.se  people,  distinctly  show,  then-  native 
s  .origin.  The  Jewish  cash  of  features  is  apparent,  in  those  of  rather 
a  light  complexion,  den  instating  the  race  from  which  they  are 
sprung.  Some  of  the  darkest  coloured  of  these  Jews,  are  so 
like  the  Natives  of  ME  iar,  as  at  once  to  convince  the  most  scep¬ 
tical  observer,  that.  i.  i  must  have  originated  from  amongst 
the  surrounding  populate  .u  .  Some  of  them  are  converts,  and  others 
the  descendants  of  slaves)  purchased  by  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  the 
Portuguese,  and  Dutoh,  and  converted  to  the  Jewish  faith.  They 
act  as  inferiors  to  tie  white  Jews  at  some  feasts,  but  have  never  . 
paid  any  tribute  to  them, still  being.an  inferior -race,  they  are  hot  allow¬ 
ed  to  sit  down  in  their  presence. .  The  white.  Jews .  are  traders,  and 
merchants,  whilst  the  black  Jews'  gain  their  livelihood,  by  practising 
various  handicrafts,  and  are  sawyers,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  brick- 
layerSj  book-binders,  tailors,  fishermen,  servants  to  the.  white 

*  Although  the 'Black  Jews  perform  their  own  religious  services,  should  a 
■White  Babbi  enter.thejr  Synagogue,  they  must  give  place,  .6M  allow  him  to 
>  carry  onthe  Service-  '  i  ' 
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Jews,  '&(£,  they  travel  about  the  country  for  these  purposes,  nearly 
as  far'  as  Bombay  :•  three ;  quarters  of  .them,  are  vendors  of  household 
necessaries. .  During  the  last  few  years,  a  manifest  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  theix  circumstances.  ‘ 

Many  years  ago,  the  black  Jews  claimed  equal  rank  with  the 
white  Jews,  and  demanded  the  same  privileges,  especially  tlie-right 
of  inter-marrying  with  them;  but  as  they  would  not -listen  to  any 
proposals  of  this  nature,  the  black.  Jews  refused  to  recognise  their 
authority,  setting  the  dictates  of  the  head;  man  at  defiance.  A  war 
ensued,  in  which  the  white  Jews-are  said  to  have  heepmearly  extir¬ 
pated,  but  a -Native'  prince-  coming  to  their  assistancp  the  rebels  were 
.  reduced  to  obedience,  and  since  then,  the  two  races jhave  totally  sepa¬ 
rated'  /; 

The  rite  of  circumcision  is  .performed  on  the  ^ghth,(lay,  and  usu¬ 
ally  takes  place  in  the  Synagogue,  at  the  sa^\  time  the  child  also 
receives  his  mime.'  ’"When  old  enough,  he  is  t  to  a  Priest,  to  be 
instructed  in  the  rudiment^  of  rehgion,  a/  much  secular  know¬ 
ledge,  as  his  'spiritual  teacher  is  able  ton  There  are  very,  few 

of  either  sex,  who  are  unable  to  read,  and  .write,; 

■\Vhen  a  child  attains  the  age  of.  thirteen, uds  parents  are  no  longer 
considered  'responsible  for  his .  sins,  and  the  sabbath  after 'he  has 
attained  that  agej'  a  species  of  “  eonfirmatim”  is  held  in  the  Syna¬ 
gogue,'  when  he  is  invested  with  the  phj  iteries,  or  little-  boxes 
which  contain,  inscriptions  on  parchment,  •  .en  from  the  law  ;  they 
are  bound.around  his  head  and  left.arm,  .ring  his  devotions. 

Sometimes  as  early  i as  sixteen,  or  se.vdn.teen  years  of  age,  the 
young  Jew  is  betrothed  to  a  Jewess,  severH^years  younger  than 
himself  :  and  about  twelve  months  afterwards,  she  marriage  is  cele¬ 
brated  with  great  pomp/unless  it  occurs  whilsththe  parents  are  in 
mourning.  On  this  occfeion,  if  the  family  is  wealthy,  a  grand 
feast  is  generally  held,  to  which  most,  of  the  European  inhabitants 
of  Cochin  are  invited*  When  t^e  parents  of  the  Bride  are  wealthy, 
she  is  loaded  with  jewels,  ;  whicfi  are  a  portion  of her.  dowry,  but 
should  her  parents  be  poor,’ they  must-  not  be  takemfrom  the  house, 
buture  kept  for  the  use  of  the  younger  sisters.  D$/  Buchanan  men¬ 
tions,  that  .at  the  commencement  of  this ,  century,  the  wTunen  at 


«  muslins,  that  being  the  costume  on.  such  occasions,  from  -time  im- 
“memorial.”  As  previously  mentioned,  the  younger  females  have 
now. changed  this  dress. 

•When  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  white  community  is  expect¬ 
ed,  some  of  the  elders  of  the  Church  are  sent  for,  who  receive  the 
invalid’s  confession,  and  directions  as  .to  the  division  of  his  property, 
apd  sometimes  as  to  his  own  obsequies,  which  take  place  about  three 
hours  after  death.  All  male  relatives  and  friends  usually  attend,  as 
a  last  mark  of  respect  to  the  remnant  of  mortality!  His  nearest 
blood  relatives,  then  entreat  the  corpse  to  pardon  them  anything 
which  they  may  have  done  to  offend  him,  daring  Ms  life.  time. 

The  burial  ground,  which  is  designated'  the  “  house  of  the  living,”  is 
to  the  west  of  the  tbsvn,  surrounded  by  a  dense  tope  of  cocoanut  trees, 
and  in  this  eolj.  dam])  spot,  the  dead  are  deposited,  usually  ,  without 
coffins,  in  graves  are  dug' north  and  south,  there  to  await,  die 
resurrection  morn.  ■  . 

The  Jews  desire  ,  i  nearly  as  mqch  as.  do,  ;thn  ;  Surroutidhig  , 

•Hindus,  as  they  have  i  the  same'  duties  to  carry  outj  Which  can. 

be  performed  by  no  female.  Twice  a  day  for  eleven  months,  after  a 
father’s  death,  his  son  oiig.it  to  pray  in  the  Synagogue.  The  anni¬ 
versary  is  always  held  as  a  fast,  and  certain  ceremonies  must  then 
be  performed.  During^he  whole  of  this  period,  a  lamp  is  kept 
lighted.. 

The,  JemA  Sahbath,  'it  feasts,  and  their  fasts,  commence  at  6 
;p.  si.  on  the-. evening  of  on  day,  and  are  computed  by.  the  succeeding 
twenty-four  hours  :  th^Jsame  mode  of  reckoning  is  employed,  as 
previously  given  for -ihe 'Syrians,  (p.  259 ).;*>,  Before  their  Sabbath 
commences,  everythijg  in  the  form  of  work  for  the  succeeding  day 
must  be  completed,/£Qod  is  prepared,  even  the  tables,  laid.  Whilst  all 
remain  ready  dressed,  for  the  Sabbath  wlie#  they  “  do  no  manner  of 
work.”  The  fites^h ’every  house  are  extinguished,  even  smoking  is  ; 
prohibited,  until  the  evening,:  when  a  light  is  procured  from  the 
Synagogue,  whore  one 'is  always  kept  burning.  .  The  Sabbath  is 
considered  a  tim|  of  rejoicing, .prayerS  are  said  at ’Stated periods,  but 
the  remamder  of^the  day,  is  spent  m  ,visitmg..:e^j^>te^-;  playing 
earth,  a£d  othey  ^mes.dg;  '*' **■•■* 
e$ery  day  ■' 
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and  in  the  Synagogue,  repeated  about  tj.rce  ip  the  evening;  an# 
again  at  sun  sot. 

On  one  day  in  the  year,  in  commemoration  of.. tlie  destruction  of  . 
Jerusalem,  they  bold  a  very  strict  and  solemn  fast,  from  3-30  one 
day,  until  7  P,  it.  on  tlie  following.  They  clothe  themselves  in  deep 
mourning,  and  bewail  the  desolation  of  their  parent  city.  The  Jews 
in  their 'Synagogues,  arid  tlie  Jewesses  on  the  floors  of  their  houses, 
all  appear  to  be  weeping  for  some  great  calamity,  and  mourning 
'  the  loss  of  some  dear  object*  The  great  day  of  atonement  every  year, 
is  kept  very  Strictly,  and  the  males  are  dressed  in  pufsamc  white 
flowing  robes,  that  will  after  death,  form  their  shrouds. 

.  .-The  Passover  is  strictly,  kept,  and  very  few  ^Europeans  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  its  celebration.  Everyone  is  dressed  as 
.  for  a  journey,  the  kid  is  divided  in  accordance  wjith  the  Mosaic  order, 
and  is  eaten  in  haste,  but  tlie  blood  is  -not  sprinkled  upon  the  door 
post  and  lintel.  ■  • 

The  food  'gf'tiki  'Tabernacles,  is  -  observed  jpth  ;more  pomp  and  cere¬ 
mony,  than  any  of  the  others,  arid;  then  women  appear  in  public. 
Attached  to.  every  house,  is  an  open  fiat  i\  if  or  space,  on.  which  some 
cadjan.  loaves  are  raised,  so  as  to  form  a  si'jt  of  covering,  and  here  in 
the  open -air,/antake,ihCir  meals.  Cups  of  fell  are  kept  lighted  at  the 
doorways  of  ev@y  house,  whilst  opposite  t|e  Synagogue  is  a  large  '. 
stand,  filled  'with  oil  lights, ...  On  the  last  ahd  great  day  of  the  feast, 
the  congregation  assembles'  in  the  Synagogue;  at  about  half-past  one, 
and  the  service  ■  commences  at  two.  J  rsons  of  both  sexes  and 
every,  age,  congregate  in  the  house  of  pray  "<,  which  is  decorated,  for 
.  the  'occasion  ;  square  pieces  of  coloured  tins^J.  hang  from  the  ceiling 
of  tlw  ,  porch,  whflst  ' within,  ’the  walls' are  ridden  from  view,  by 
cloths  of:  various  colours,  some :  of  which  are  Ispangled  with. silver. 
Around- the  reading  desk,  is  a  string  of  the  white  ffowers,  of  the  Indian 
J essamirie,;  The  five  books  of  the  law  are,  seen  id  the  tabernacle,,  in 
their  silver  cases,  each  being  surmounted  by  a  golden  crown,  the  two 

*.Tlie  observer  acquainted  -with  the  cause  of  tin's  great  'moariiingfmnst  on" 
entering  the  Synagogue  of  the  black  Jews,  experience  a  mixed  feeling,  of  pain 
and  absurdity.  The  former  at  witnessing  the  mournfupaspeot,  nijp  doleful 
lamentations  around  him;  and  the  latter  on  remembering,  that  they  are  all  • 
Natives  of  India,  alike  ignorant  of  history,  or  geography. 
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external  of  which,  differ,  in  that  they  Jmvo  a  sort  of  turret  at  either 
extremity.  All  the  oil  lights,  ■  which,  are  in  "brazen  vessels,  or  else  in ' 
glasses  with  brass ’supporters,  are  seen,  alight,  everyone  is  in :  holi¬ 
day  attire.  The  flowing  robes. of  the  Jews  are  crimson,  plum  colour, 
bronze,  amber,  orange,  green,  yellow,  or  even  shawl  patterns  :  whilst 
the  turbans  wound  around  the  white  skull  caps,  are  often  exceeding¬ 
ly  handsome.  The  women  in  their  'gallery,*'  have  dresses  of  the 
same  bright  colours,  as  those  of  the  men,  also  dark  blue,  light  blue, 
primrose,  pink  spotted,  and  barege. 

A  little  after  two  o’clock,  all  the  male  congregation  advance  to- 
.  wards  the  Books  qf  the  Law,  the  three  centre  ones  are  taken,  down 
from  their  position^  and  borne  towards  the  door,  in  the  midst  of 
chants  and  sopgs  of;  praise  ;  at  every  step  .members'. of  the  congre¬ 
gation  press  forward\to  salute  them.  Having  arrived  at  the  Court, 
they  are  carried  aroiAwl  the  building,  commencing  from  the  northern 
side.  All  join  in  singing).' whilst,  those  in  front,  and. around  the  books,  ■ 
commence  dancing  hnd  jomping  about.  When  the-  Jews  have  left  the 
building,  the  Jewesses  corf's  down  from  their  gallery,  and  kiss  the 
two  remaining  books.  In. .  le  meantime,  the  three  offers  having  been 
carried  as  described,  three  times  around  the  building,  the  Synagogue 
is  again  entered,,  and  the/  two.  remaining  volumes  are  taken  out,  to 
join  in  the  last  round,  j  ]I»  the  Synagogue  of  the  black  flews,  rose 

*  Women  are  not  a  nor  don  of  the. congregation,  their  presence  being  merely 
tolerated  in  <v  gallery,  wife’  is  hardly  considered  a  portion  of  the  sacred 
'.building;  It  is  said,  that  Jet  .  offer  up  daily  thanks,  that  they  were:  not  born 
of  the  female  sex/I  ,  -  ' 

+  The  Son.  /.  I&Serfs, /frouraal Royal  Asiatic  Society,)  observes  upon  the 
similarity  of  this  feast,  tea '..At  Obtaining  amongst  the  Hindus  when  they  take  their 
principal  Deities  out  in  procession,  in  their  tabertiades,  preceded  by  priests,  sing-  ■’ 
el  s,  musicians,,  and  this  dnnoing  girls  of  the  Temple.  This  is  done  to  demon- 
shale  from  which  -g^ptbey -considered  they  are  deriving  protection,  or  else  to 
honour  him,  in  hOpes|  that  lie  will  dissipate  some  sickness,  or  avert  the  evil  eye. 

,  -The  Hindu  tabernacle,  is  properly  speaking  borne  by  priests,  (although  it  is 
;  Kfiw  mostly  taken  op  wheels  forming  a  . car)  whilst  that  of  the  Jews  is  directed 
;|(>  ;bs  carried  by  Devitos  or  should  none  Such  be  present,  by  the  highest  in 
■  amongst  the  rfembers  of  the  congregation:  ,  :  ; 

26,  werh  toldi  that  f‘ ye  have  bpme  the  tabernacle  of  yonr: 

■ '  youFvJSMigWi  ft#  star  of  your  god,  which  ye  made  to 

authoiitios,  suwused  to  mean 
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writer  is  sprinkled  from  a  silver  bottle  over  tlie  books,  ancl  the  peo¬ 
ple,  but  with  the  white  Jews,  it  is  only  made  use  of  at  the  door.* 

This  peculiar  people,  tliis  nation  within  "a  nation,  have  been  occa¬ 
sionally  persecuted  and  oppressed,  but  still  they  throve.  In  the  time  of 
the  Dutch  they  reached  the  highest  point  of  their  prosperity,  but  when 
the.  British  took  Goehin,  they  gradually  but  surely  declined,  and  de¬ 
creased  in  numbers,  power,  and  opulence.  During  the  last  few  years, 
they  have  again  been  more .  prosperous,  their  trade  has  increased, 
they  have  become  more  wealthy,  and  altogether  a  decided  change  for 
1  the  better,  is  perceptible  amongst  them.  In 'their  formerly  great 
and  ■‘remunerative  trade,  which  in  tho  time ‘.of  the  Dutch  they  al¬ 
most  monopolized,  they  are  now  supplanted  by: 'Europeans,  Parsees, 
Moplahs,  and  others. .  The  women-  now  principally  employ  themselves 
in  making  coarse  lace,  and  embroidering  caps,  i  which  meet  with  a 
ready  sale  in  Bombay,  amongst  the  Parsecs,  r 

Jicmimge  supposes  it  not  improbable,  that  tile  first  Jews  who  arrived 
boh  this,,  coast,  came  in  Solomon’s  fleet.  Jfltoir  own  legends  affirm, 

!  that  about  A.  I).  08  .after  the  desfcruelion.  |fthg  second  temple,  about 
|  one  thousand  Jelfe  and  Jewesses  came  to  malabar,  where  throe  fourths 
w .  them,  .settled  at  Crangatwre,  and  the  t-emaiudoi'  in  other  places, 
and  that  imflle  year  iA.,  B.  379, f  just  Yhe  year  after  Gheraman 
PennauBs  death,  the  Jews  at  'Cranganoii  received  a  copperplate,. 

Cli  i  ven,  or  Siva  of  the  Hindus,  the  idol  they  mo  ..carry  in  procession';  whilst 
Moloch,  appears  to  be  Kali  or  Bhagavadi,  Si'  i^Wife  (soe  page  283.)  The 
star  in  the  knee  of  Gemini,  is  termed  Siva's  star,  ud  is  painted  on  his  car. 

In  the  fragmont  to  Calmet,  it  is  said.  “  It  will  .  1  doubt  he  observed,  that 
•"•the  (Jhiun  of  Atiios,  is  a  term  used  njianv  ages  aftet^  tlio  event,  to  which  the  : 

“  prophet  refers,  which  are  thus  connected  with  the  history  of  Balaam,  Numbers  • 
“Oh.  XXUjand  the  term  in  Numbers,  is  not  Chiun,  hut  Baal-popr.”  Thus 
'  AmnjrcaUs  Baal-poor  by  themune  of  GUiven,  or  Siva,  whW  “Israel  joined  him-- 
seif  to!”  T 

:  *  In  the  Ronio-Synaii  church  at  Shaliacooddm,  there  isNwepresentation  over 
their  figure  of  St.  George,  said  to  have  been  of.  Jinclch  origcrl :  It  is  a  triangle 
inside  which  is  an  eye,  surrounded  by  a  halo,  or  tfnity  in  Trinity.  The  Vicar 
stated- it  .owed  its  origin  to  a  Jewish  legend,  that  Mases  on  Mount  Sinai  tvas 
only  permitted  to  see  one  of  the  Alm%lUy’s  eyes. 

f  This  is  the  date  given  in  the  Jewish  translation,  received  from  The  Senior  .  • 
Rabbi  at  Jewstown,  who  in.  18G1  had  charge  of  the  Jewish  plates.  Tho  most 
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giving  them  the  privileges,  as  already  translated  in  full;  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  account,  they  had  a  head  man  of  their  tribes 
Suramun  Moplah.  ‘  . 

Van  Reede,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  this  people,  stated  in 
1695,  that  tkey.were  of  the  tribe  of  Manassek,  a  portion  of  whom' 
were  carried  away  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  the  eastern  extremity  .of 
Ms  vast  empire,  from  whence  they  migrated  into  Malabar,  carrying 
with  them  tlfe  silver  trumpets,  made  use  of  in  the  time  of  the  Jubilee, 
and  on  which  were  inscribed  the  ineffable  nama.  The  number  of 
jjersons  composing  this,  emigration,  has  been  variously  estimated,  at 
from  18,  to  80,000,  ■;  but  common  sense  precludes'  the  possibility  of 
so  large  a  number  of  , persons  as  that  lost  mentioned,  arriving  at  the 
same  time.  Even  at  the  present  day,  notwithstanding  all  the 
modern  appliances  of  •steam,  <fcc.,  moving  such; an  enormous  .army, 
would,  be  a  fearful  undertaking.  However  this  may  have  been,  the 
Jews  increased  rapidly  in  Malabar,  and  in  course  of  time,  having  be  ; 
come  wealthy,  they  were  ahH  according  to  some  accounts,  to  purchase  .  . 
Cranganoro.  But  thiS'SM^mueh  'more  probably  b^  understood  .to  • 
mean,  that  they  purchased  fhe  right  of  living  tax  free,:  being  under 
the  Government  of  their  oivn  people,  and  trying  and  punishing  their 

ffictraordinary.  legends  concerning.  this  people  are  extant,  and  for  the  verifica-  • 
tion  of  many  of  them,  the  shajp  of  Cheraman  Permau!  is  invoked,  even  hundreds 
of  years  after  he  had  paid  on  ^  debt  of  nature,  A.  D.  378.  For  .  this  event 
various  authors  have  'indulge,*  Jn  dates  of  their,  own,  without  advancing  any 
argument  whatever,  tending  tr  A-ove.them  correct;  for  instance,  Mocm,  gives 
A.  D.  426.  Dr.  O.  Buchan/th,  490.  Bhhop  ’Middleton,  508..  Mr.  Lawson, 
750.  The  Rev.  T.  Whitehmse,  825 !  .Pctoii,  the  tenth  century  ;  and  the 
themselves,  A.  I).  379,  rooking  a  trifling  difference  of  446  years,  between  the  . 
date  given  by  them,  ant/that  by  Mr.  Whiteboig^l  It  appears  that  the  origi¬ 
nal- date,  or  rather  that  given  on  the  cbppir; pf&s  by  the  translator,,is  one 
year  subsequent  loXffieraman  Fcfmaul’s  death,  Wherjas' the  text  of  the.  grant, 
states  it  to  have  heeirfmade  in  the  36th  year  of  his  reign,  or  ri-.c  year  flfefcre 
his  demise,  viz.,  A. y>.  SIT.'  I%tlie  translation  ia referred:  td,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  grant  was  js Me  in  the  36th  yeaitdof  his  reign,  but  'written  in  A.  JD.  379.  • 
The  Syrian  plateeare  identisal  with  those  of  the  Jews,  wlliehjias  givcn.rise.to 
the  idea,  that  both,  or  at  all  events  one  of  them,  must  he  spurious,  but  quite  . 
an,  opposite  construction  may  be  placed  oj|this  .similarity.  If.  they  were  both  ' 
•  granted  a^tho  same  time,  and  conferred  'the  same  privileges,  '  it  is  hut  natural 
to  suppose, : that  similar  words' and  expressions  might  be  .  used,  wherS  the 
witnesses:  Were  the  same,  and.tbe  same  Secretary drew  . up  . the  grants,  ' 
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owa  race,  by  their  owtflaws.  They  then  chose  two  brothers,  who  -  were 
members  of , a  family  which  had  long  been  esteemed,  for  wisdom, 
intelligence,  and  wealth :  and  elected  them  to  govern  their  small  .com¬ 
monwealth,  conjointly.  But  dissensions  are  said  to  have  arisen,  and 
at  length  one  of  the  brothers,  invited  the  other  to  a  feast,  and  took 
advantage  -of  this  opportunity,  to  murder  him,  that  he  might  reign 
supreme.  His  triumph  however  was  of  short  duration,  as  he  in 
turn,  was  slain  by  the  son  of  his.  victim.  The  community  then  laps¬ 
ed  into  democracy,  and  anarchy,  and  gradually  but  surely  declined 
in  importance,-- wealth,  and  character.  / 

These  early  dates,  are  very  'difficult  to  settle  itefinitely,  'but  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jewish  traditions,  about.  1,000  years ^jitter  their  arrival  at 
•  Cranganore,  dissensions  arose  amongst  them :  atfall  events  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  there  had  been  a  g|reat  dispute  between 
the  white  Jews  and  the  black,  said  to  havelvln  occasioned,  by  the 
latter  claiming  the  privileges  of  the  former,  d?d  demanding  the  right 
of  inter-marriage  ipth  them.  The  former  annealed  to  a  Native  Prince 
for  assistance,  (to  whom  they  were  prop-bly  vassals,  very  possibly 
the  P&liat  Acheon,  at  Cheiiotta,)  who  thoroughly  destroyed  the  settle¬ 
ment.  The  number  of  Jews  were  thus  cfimsiderably  decreased,  and 
although  since  that  period,  they  have  seea-  many  vicissitudes,  they 
have  never  enj  eyed  the  same  power  and .  o  jjmLeu  ce.  The  desolation  - 
of  Cranganore,  was  likened  to  a  miniature  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
andhas  often  been. laid  to  the  accountof  tl  Portuguese.,  Zeirredien 
the  Mahomedgn  historian,  states  that  in  7  the  Moors  engaged  in 
a  most 'barbarous  war  against  the  -Jews  at-  Gbanganore,  when  all  who 
could  be  captured,  were  massacred  without  mercy,  whilst  their  houses 
and  Synagogues  were  burnt. :  In  this,  the  Portb^uese  could  not  have 
been  concerned,  because  they  and 'the  Moors  we^at  that  period  in.' 
a  deadly  feud,  and  Zeirredien  continues,  that  on.}  following  year, 
the  Moors  having  retired:  to  Calicut,  joined  the  Samorin’s  forces,  and 
assisted  Mm  to  destroy  the  .  Portuguese  factory'  there,  killing  or 
driving  away  all  of  that  nation.  The  Portuguese  themselves  give 
an -account'  of  this,  (p.  104),  but  assert,  that  they  drove  away  the 
Natives,  although  they  foimcl  it.advisable  subsequently  to  evacuate 
and  blow  up  the  fort.  • 

After  the  destruction  of  Cranganore,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
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Portuguese,  many  of  the  Jews  were  probably  carried  away  to  Olienotta,  ■ 
or  Chenuamungalum,  where  a  colony  of  them  still  exists.  There 
were  no  Jews  in  Cochin,  when. the  Portuguese  arrived  there  in  1500, 
blit  at  Cranganore  there  were  a  few,  in  a  miserable  state  of 
destitution,  who  were  probably  a  remnant  .of  the  former  community, 
who  had  either  returned,  or  escaped  from  servitude.  It  is  only, 
natural,  that  they  should  after  this,  wish  to.  quit  the  scene 
of  their  former  power,  and  grandeur,  which  had  now  passed 
away,  and  in  1565,  when  the  Samorin,  and  his  Moorish  Allies,  assisted, 
by  one  of  the  petty  Rajahs,  again  invaded  the  Cochin  State,  these 
people  were  probably  again  severely  treated,  for  the  Samorin’s 
party  were  victorious,  and  the  Cochin  Rajah,  and  two  Princes,  were 
slain  in  battle  on  January  27tli,  1505,*  whilst  the  succeeding  .Rajah, 
met  with  the  same  fate,  fourteen  days  later.  Some. of  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  were  no  doubt  present,  with  the  Cochin  party,  and  as  they 
were  worsted,  had  no  tiifye  for  oppressing  the  Jews,  who  in  this  very 
year,  (probably  after  the  Occurrence  of  the ;  abovb  events,)  obtained 
refuge  in  Cochin,  duiTng~^ie  time  they  were  building  Jows  town, , 
under  the  walls  of  the  foil /.  In  this  year  .also,  the  Portuguese  were 
obliged  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  fortress,  at  Cranganore, j-  evi¬ 
dently  against  the  Samqfin’s  party. .  All  that  ,  appears  to  be  now 
known,  is,  that  in  1565  Vthe  Jews  fled  from  Cranganore  to  Cochin, 
and  erected  their  preset  ettlement  of  Jews  town. 

A  want  of  space,  precl,  es  the  possibility  of  giving  the  numerous 
Jewish  legends,  which  vary  in  different  places,  and  may  bcqsaid  to 
bo  simply  their  own  suWnises,  some  of.  which  are  founded  on  actual 
occurrences  affecting  Juiemselves,  and  others  on  those  concerning 
either  the  SyriansJ-ir  some  of  the  other  sects  around  the-m. 

On  the  captui'i*~'ff  Cochin  by  the  Dutch  in  1663,  the  Jews  were 
much  depressed'  wing  to  the  punishment  which  had  been  inflicted 

*  This  battle  wasteelabrated  in  Malabar  verse,  the  rpoem  is  still  extant,  and 
enters  fully  into  the  details. nf  the  defeat,  and  death,  of  thej  Rajah  of  Cochin, 
and  the  two  Princes-  - 

/  +.  Prom  the  above  it  would  Beein'grobable,  thatthestatement  of  Mr."  White- 
Jojwe/mpIiCToiaaAb^MqES  or  OocHiV''t^atiinl56fl  the  Jews  to  escape  tho 
.  “  l’fitsccutious  of  the  Portuguese,'  left  Crangai-.ore,  and  put  themselves  under ' 
the  protection  of  the  Coohin  Eajah,”  m  epor.  ^ 
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upon  tlicin  by  tlio  Portuguese,  for  having  assisted  the  Dutch,  in 
their  first  attack  upon  Cochin.  But  after  this  date  prosperity  again 
dawnedupon  them,  and  a  leading  member  of  the  community  had 
the  title. o'f  Modeliar  conferred  upon  him,  whilst  one  rich  family, 
(Ezekiel,)  acted  a .  very  important  part,  in  contracting  their  treaties 
with  the  Samorin,  the  Travancore  or  Earn  Rnjali,  and  others.  The 
better  class  of  Jews,  were  received  in  the  best  society  of  Cochin, 
where  the  wealthier  possessed  houses.  In  1G85,  an  immigration  of 
White  Jews  occurred  from  Amsterdam,  andsubsequeutly  others  joined 
them  from  Palestine,  Persia,  Bagdad,  Egypt,  England,  Poland,  Germany, 
especially  Frankfort,  and  Spain. 

It  may  he  asked,  what  the  British  since  their  advent  to  Cochin 
have  done  for  the  Jews?  First  came  the  Rev.  0.  Buchanan,  who 
interested  himself  greatly,  both  in  the  people  and  their  records, 
many  of  which  last  he  obtained,  and  removed  to  Europe,  where  they- 
are  still  regarded  with  wonder  and  interest,  yin  his  “  Christian  Re¬ 
searches,”  may  be  found  an  account  of  :fil  he  gleaned  respecting 
them.  At  the  Black  Jews’  Synagogue,  h^fjiund  many  manuscripts 
written  on  parchments,  goat’s  skin,  and  c  on  paper,  many  of  these  he 
purchased,  or  rather  procured,  notwdt  .nding  the  resistance  of 
the  greatest  part,  of  the  Jews,  and  •  disinclination  to  part 
with  the  legends  of  their  '  forefathi  But  .he  managed  to 

escape  from  Jew’s  town  with  his  prize,  by  the  aid  of  money, 

and  the  assistance  of  the  Magistrate,  it  w.-  ;  finally  agreed,  that  he 
should  retain  many  of  them. 


*  Observers  have  remarked  upon,  the  White  Jots,  having  existed  many 
centuries  in  the  Cochin  State,  and  have  argued,  that  this  affords  a  proof, 
that  European  blood,  unmixecl  with  that  of  the  Nativc^wcs,  can  be  continued 
through  many  generations.  -  But  it  is  nothing  o£  the  sort,  it  is  the  beBt  teat 
that  could  be  adduced  to  the  contrary,  (admitting  them  to  be  pure  Europeans, 
which  they  are  not.)  The  pure  White  Jews  have  never  bbeu  able  to  continue 
their  race  without  the  aid  of  immigrants  from  other  plaoesyaiid "before  this 
question  was  ever  mooted,  Governm-  Moen’s  remarked,  that  the  White  Jews 
were  continued,  owing  to  constant  admixture  with  new  blood.  So  it  is  now’ 
none  of  upwards  of  three  generations,  bom  in  the  country,  of  pure  white 
blood  on  both  father’s  and  mother’s  side,  can  be  detected.  The  plains  of 
India  are  unsuited  for  permanent  colonization  by  the  white  races,  if  we  are  to 
draw  conclusions  from  bygoue  facts;  or  reason  by  analogy  with  what  is  daily 
perceptible  atouiid. 
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Missionaries  have  been  sent  to  the  Jews,  with  very  little  effect,, 
Buchanan  states,  that  one  of  this  sect  translated  the  New  Testament,, 
in  order  to  refute  some  arguments  adduced  by  the  Syrians,  but 
instead  of  that,  he  himself  embraced  Christianity.  It  has,  sub¬ 
sequently  become  a  belief,  that  any  person  who  translates  the  whole 
of  that  portion  of  the  Scriptures, .will  inevitably  become  a  convert  to  ■ 
Christianity,  by  the  power  of  the-  evil  spirit.  Occasionally  they 
even  now  obtain  converts- to  their  faith  :  but  they  have  a  rule,  that 
no  woman  becoming- a  Jewess  can  marry  a  Jew,  although  a  male 
embracing  their  tenets  may  he  united.’  in  matrimony  to  a  Jewess. 
The  Jews  do  not  like  to  enter  into  any  religious  arguments  respecting 
our  Saviour,  andTf  questioned  as  to-  the  meaning  of  certain  passages- 
in  Isaiah,  they  always  declare  that  they  refer,  to  the  good  king  Hosea,, 
and  if  pressed  further,  they  grow  sullen,  and  refuse  to  continue  tk& 
conversation, 

\  ■ 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  MAHOMETANS. 

Mahomedans  in  the  Cochin  State — Mahomed,  his  rise,  teaching,  and  death — -The 
four  Caliphs — Thelmoms — Slieeas  —Soonees — Rise  ofrvarious  schools — Creed 
spreads  to  India — Division  of  Indian  Maliomedamf — Hindu  rites  become 
engrafted  on  new  creed — Caste  distinctions  comrpHice — Origin  of  Moplahs— 
Persecutions  of  Portuguese — Beebee  of  Cannan  e — Hvder — Tippoo — Eng¬ 
lish — Priests— Rites — Feasts — Marriages — Unlucky  days — Seclusion  of  wo- 
vnen — Dirty  race — Burials — Fast  of  Mohorrut^— Ramzan. 

The  Mahomedans  in  the  Cochin  Sta  t,  comprise  about  1  in 
20  of  the  entire  population,  hut  they  appear  to  be  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  in  numbers.  They  ar£  distinctly  divisible  into  two  portions* 
the  true  Mahomedam  who  live  in  small  cc  nmumtaes,  and  exercise 
the  tenets  of  their  faith  as  in  other  portion1  of  the  South  of  India : 
and  the  Mopkths,  who  though  also  Mahom  ans,  are  to  a  .great -extent 
distinct  from  them,  and  form  a  bigoted  a?  t  intolerant  sect  of  then- 
own. 

A^jgjmmary  of  the  rise'  of  Mahomedanh  ys  necessary,  in  order 
to  explain  as  shortly  as  possible,  the  origin  J'.jts  numerous  divi- 
•■shns.  •  \ 

^Mahomed,  the  founder  of  this  religious  sect,  was  bom  at  Mecca ; 

569,  and  on  his  father’s  death,  whilst  he  was  still  very  young, 
He  found  himself  the  head  of  a  small  Arab  family,  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  tribe  of  Koresh,  and  the  owner  of  one  slave  and  five 
camels.  His  mother  Amina,  is  said  to  have  been, a  Jewess,  con¬ 
verted  to  Christianity,  by  the  '  Syrian  monk  Sergius.  His  Grand¬ 
father  took  care  of  the  orphan,  but  on  his  death,  the -charge  fell  to 
his  uncle,  who  treated  him  as  one  of  his  own  children,  At  the  .age 
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of  thirteen,  lie  accompanied  liis  uncle  into  Syria,  and  at  the  fair  of 
Bosva,  is  thought  to  have  met  Felix,  or  Sergius  Bahira,  who  is 
believed  subsequently,  to  have  assisted  him  in  the  composition  of 
the  Koran,  a  word  derived  from  Karaa  “to  read,”  at  all  events, 
most  of  it  seems,  to  be  a  new  reading,  of  the  Jewish,  and  Christian 
sacred  books,  then  current  in  the  East,  intermingled  with  the  tradi¬ 
tions  and  fables  of  Arabia,  and  some  Persian  Mythology.  "Many 
Malioiaedans  assert,  that  the  Koran  was  in  existence  from  all  eternity, 
and  written  upon  tables,  which  were  kept  before  God :  that  those, 
Mahomed  was  permitted  to  see  once  a  year  during  his  life,  and  in 
the  last  twelve  months  of  it,  twice.  Some  sects  however  deny  the 
authority  of  the  Koran  altogether. 

Mahomed  in  the  course  of  some  mercantile  transactions,  became 
the  agent  and  factor,  of  a  rich  widow,  named  Kadijah,  who  was  so 
pleased  with  his  appearance,  manners,  and  address,  that  she  gave 
him  her  hand  in  mam.  ;e,  when  he  was  ‘25  years  of  age.  Thus  at 
one  step,  Mahomed  rose  to  the  first  rank  in  Mecca.  His  nation  at 
this  time,  worshipped^hp  stars  _  of  Heaven,  and  ■  many  gods  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  one  supremo  Joity :  in  short,  neither  their  religion*  nor 
morals,  possessed  any  check,  and  all  acted  as  suited  their  conveni¬ 
ence,  or  as  their  imagination  dictated. 

Some  Jewish  and  G1  ristiau  tribes,  having  settled  in  his  locality 
he  is  thought  to  have  k  'rut  from  them,  that  there  was  a  purer  faith 
than  that  held  by  his  c  utrymen,  which  aroused  in  him  an  ardent 
desire,  to  introduce  a  be  ir  crcecl  amongst  them. 

Then  he  remembered  e  teachings  of  Sergius,  and  if  he  did  not 
long  for  liis  presence,^  rah  it  is  said  ho  obtained,)  still  he  wished  for 
the  words  of  his. IF  „  Book:  and  his  .cousin  Warka-ben-naumt,  is 
believed  to  havejjfocured  him  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  translated 
from  Hebrew  info  Arabic.  :  Naturally  of  a-  contemplative  mind,  he 
|iassed  one  month  in  every  year  on  Mount  Hira  in  solitude,  studying 
the  mysteries  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  faith,.  -He  found  the 
writings  of  both  enveloped  in  fables,  and  Jewish  legends,  and  his 
mind  shrank  from  adopting  either  creed, ,  wherein  man,  Unsatisfied 
with  the  teachings  of  infinite  wisdom,  had  superadded  the  composi¬ 
tions  o*  his  own  finite  ideas.  These  solitary  musings  led  to  great 
nervous  susceptibility,  his  dreams  took  the  form  of  realities,  until 
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his  reason,  unable  to  bear  the  stretch,  tottered  on  her  throne.  In¬ 
sanity  or  excitement  were  the  only  courses  now  left  open  to  him,  he 
chose  the  latter,  and  his  reason  was  preserved. 

He  disclosed  to  his  -wife,  that  the  Angel  Gabriel  had  appeared  to 
him,  and  given  Mm  a  divine  commission,  to  reform  the  religion  of 
his  countrymen  :  and  like  a  dutiful  spouse,  she  at  once  declared  her 
belief  in  the  truth  of  his  mission.  In  his  fortieth  year,  he  left  the 
recesses  of  Mount  Ilira,  and  seeking  the  busy  haunts. of  men,  an¬ 
nounced  himself  as  the  Prophet  of  tire  Most  High.  lie.  enunciated 
this  fact  at  a  large  feast,  -when  he  publicly  expounded  IpS-  creed, 
and  ridiculed  idolatry,' 'requesting  tq,  know,  what  advantage  could  be 
expected  from  trusting  in  images  of.  wood  and  stone/and  wound  up 
his  most  forcible  speech,  by  exclaiming  that,  “  thejb  is  but  one  God, 

“  arrd  should  .there  be  any  amol^st  you,  who  rfllSfies  to  he  my.  Vicar, 

“  as  Aaron  was.  to  Moses,  let  him  now  proclaim  himself.”  His  ne¬ 
phew  and  son-in-law  Ali,  at  once  accepted  ihe  post.  TMs  occurred 
in  A.D.  609,  and  for  ten  years  Mahomed  emured  persecutions  and  in¬ 
sults,  but  at  this  time  his  uncle  and  prot^jtor  died.  Persecution  was 
then  redoubled,  fanned  by  the  zeal  of.  ’  , jts,  wMch  ended  as  such 
always  has  done,  by  giving  renown,  to  ^hnt  would  otherwise  soon 
have  quietly  disappeared,  in  the  legends  '  things  gone  by. 

.  The  Priests  of  his  tribe  Korlsh,  percei'  g  the  eminence  to  which 
Mahomed  was  attaining,  and  fearing  the  1  Is  wMch  might  accrue  to 
their  temple,  were  a  new  religion  to  g  h  the  ascendancy,  as  they 
were  aware  that  it  would  cause  the  dow  H  of  their  idolatrous  wor¬ 
ship,  persecuted  him  greatly,  and  so  v.  rent  was  their  animosity 
aftgr  his  uncle’s  death,  that  he  was  coi  ’led  to  leave  Mecca,  and 
take  refuge  in  Tayef,  three  days’  journe  teiit.  But  the  people 
would  not  be  convinced  of  Ms  divine  miss^  jj.nd  after  a  time  he 
returned  to  ,  Mecca.  At  first  he  resided  there  qu.  'y,  but  soon  com¬ 
menced  enunciating  his  religion,  to  the  Pilgrims  wim  resorted  thither. 

At  this  time,  many  persons  came  from  Yatreb,  who  listened  at¬ 
tentively  to  the  new  doctrine,  for  circumstances  had  occurred,  which 
rendered  it  of  great  interest  to  them.  Their  city  had  been  inhabit¬ 
ed  by  Jews  and  Arabs,  who  fought  for  supremacy,  and  hhe  first 
were  reduced  to  slavery  :  in  this  degraded  condition,  the  Arabs  m 
frequently  heard  them  praying,  that  the  Messiah  would  come.  Now 
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at  Mecca,  they  found  one  who  announced  himself  as  the  Prophet  of 
God,  they  enquired  whether  he  was  the  Messiah,  of  whom  they 
had  heard,  and  on  his  replying  in  the  affirmative,  they  became 
greatly  interested  in  his  doctrines. 

Mahomed  then 'finding  that  his  disciples  were  augmenting,  and 
his.  creed  taking  root,  changed  his  teaching,  which  up  to  this  time 
had  inculcated .  maxims  of  peace,  and  submission  to  injuries,  and 
insults,  for  the  sake  of  religion  :  and  now  declared,  that  peace  was 
good,  until  God  gave  them  opportunities  to  destroy  .tlieir  enemies. 
During  this  stirring  time,  his  wife  and  most  of  his  offspring  died, 
and  the  fiery  and  unquenchable  spirit  of  the  enthusiast,  had  no 
check. 

.  The  chiefs  of  Kf^cca  attempted  his  destruction,  but  he  fled  to  Yatreb, 
AD.  622,  where  fflPVos  received  '-frith  enthusiasm  and  the  name 
■of  the  Town  was  forthwith  changed  to  Hedinet-al-Nabi ,  or  the 
“  City  of  the  Propbevteommonly  known  as  Medina.  This  is  the 
Migina,  or  period  of  flighty  from  which  the  Mahomedan  era  is  com¬ 
puted.  New  forms  of  3H2fihip  and  rituals  were  then  devised,  and 
the  first  Mosque  raised.  w  Mahomed’s  mildness  changed  to  fero¬ 
city,  his  former  gentle  na’  re  to  that  of  the  tiger,  he  became  the 
head  of  a  warlike  sect,  an?  ae  leader  of  a  band  of  marauding  free¬ 
booters,  who  were  the  te:'  :  and  scourge  of  the  surrounding  country. 

At  first  no  doubt  Ma  omed  was  sincere  in  his  pretensions,  but 
now  he  found  frauds  neet  ary,  to  support  his  assertions,  and  sank 
from  a  religious  entkusiac?  ■  an  eminent  impostor,  successful  hypo¬ 
crite,  and  intolerant  big  Pirst  he  only  declared  war  against  his 
enemies,  now  he  induct  a  that  category,  all  who  denied  the  tr  jtk 
of  his  sacred  missing.  .a  nation  espoused  his  assertions, ,  they 

spread  his  doctrines..1  „  me  sword,  and  were  determined  to  conquer 
for  the  creed  whir  they  believed  to  have  emanated  from  God,  or  die 
fighting  in  His  cause.  • 

As  victories  crowned  his  arms,  and  his  empire  extended,  his  tolera¬ 
tion  de.creased,  and  his  love  of  blood  augmented.  At  last  the  time 
■of  his  decease  drew  nigh,  and  he  directed  his  followers  to  bej  very 
careful  on  three  points,  viz.  to  abolish  idolatry,  receive  any  proselytes, 
.■and  observe  prayers  at  stated  times  :  and  then  after  having  cursed 
&he  Jews,  he  directed  that  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  attend  him 
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in  his  last  hours,  but  bis  favourite  wife  Ayesha.  He  died  on  June 
8th,  A.  D.  632,  aged  63  years,  and  according  to  bis  own  request, 
was  buried  where  be  drew  bis  last  breath.  No  son  continued  bis 
name,  be  left  only  one  daughter  Fatima,  as  the  survivor  of  eight 
children.  It  is  curious  that  with  him  did  not  die  his  sect,  and  that 
along  with  him  did  not  perish  belief  in  his  doctrines.  His  creed 
was  carried  by  force  of  arms  towards  Europe,  and  when  chocked  in 
that  direction,  found  now  channels  to  the  Eastward. 

Ho  is  believed  to  have  nominated  his  nephew  and  son-in-law  Ali, 
his  daughter  Fatima’s  husband,  as  his  heir,  but  his  widow  '  Ayesha 
declared,  that  lrp  had  named  her  father,  Aboobukur.  arose 

disputes,  an  ambition  to  rule  seized  his  late  submissive  chieftains, 
and  dissensions  ensued  as  to  whether  his  temporal  power  was  heredi¬ 
tary,  which  all  admitted  his  spiritual  one  must  bp.  Aboobukur  was 
chosen  as  first  Caliph,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  coarse  and  fiery 
Omar-;  this  latter  designated  himself,  “  Commander  of  the  faithful.” 
After  reigning  eleven  years>  “  conqucring|36,000  cities,  towns,  and 
castles:  “  destroying  4000  Christian,  Magiao,  and  Pagan  temples ;  and 
“erecting  1,400  Mosques,”  he  was-assawinated  by  a  slave.  On  his 
death  bed,  he  nominated  a  council  of  six,  tamreet  after  his-  demise,  and 
decide  upon  his  successor.  At  the  end  c  ree  days,  should  they  not 
have  agreed,  all  were  to  be  executed.  Bi.  bis  latter  part,  was  not 
found  necessary,  as  they  were  unanimous  i  -choosing  Oihman. 

This  third  Caliph,  had  been  Mahomed's  iecretary,  and  one  of  his 
sons-in-law.  Although  above  eighty  y  s  of  age;  his  vigour  was 
great,  and  under  his  direction,  the  Mol  ^"'mpire  extended  to  the 
confines  of  India.  He  revised  the  Koran ,  during'  his  reign,  how¬ 
ever  luxuries  began  to  be  indulged  in,  new  stHsuto  arise,  and  Ali’a 
partisans  daily  acquired  more  power.  Othman  was  slain,  A.D.  661 
by  his, troops,  on.  a  Friday,  whilst  he  was  fasting,-,ond  reading  the 
Koran.  Horror  and  consternation  were  universal,  and  during  tha 
confusion  which  ensued,  Ati’s  partisans  obtaineebior  him  the  fourths 
Caliphite. '  He  commenced  by  deposing  all  Governors,  and  elevating 
Ms  own  friends  in  their  place :  his  enemies  then  asserted  tfiat  he 
had  been  foremost  in  conspiring  against  his  predecessor,  and  one 
of  the  chiefs  whom  he  had  deposed,  Mowaveeali,  the  Governor  of 
Syria,  claimed  the  Caliphite.  Three  fanatics  determined,  that  the 
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cause  of  the  Mahomedan  divisions  .  was  the  existence  of  Ali,  Mowa- 
veeah,  and  Ms  friend  Amru,  so  they  determined  to  assassinate  all  in 
one  day.  TMs  they  attempted,  but  were  only  successful  in  murdering 
Ali,  and  thus  terminated  the  reign  of  the  last -Caliph,  in  whom, 
•was  united,  both  the  temporal  sovereignty  or  Calipliite,  and  the 
Tmnn  or  .  spiritual  power.  .  The  .  first  from  this .  period  fell  to  Mowa- 
veeah  and  his  successors,  the  latter  to  the  descendants  of  Ali. 

Ilasscm ,  Ali’s  eldest  son,  was  proclaimed  Caliph,  as  well  as  Imam,* 
but  Mowaveeah  compelled  him  to  resign  the  first  dignity,  A,  *1). 
GOIlya'iid  nine  years  subsequently,  he  was  poisoned  by  his  wife.  Ills 
brother  Hossein,  was  second  Imam,  and  when  Mowaveeah  died 
A.  D.  679,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  profligate  son  Yezid,  Hossein 
attempted  to  obtain  the  Caliphite,  but  was  surrounded  by  Yezid’n 
troops,  and  morally  wounded.  '  He  staggered  to  his  tent,  and 
lifted  up  his  mfanfefoLgive  it  his  last  blessing,  when  an  arrow  pierc¬ 
ed  the 'child’s  breast/Wd  its  life  blood  flowed  over  its  agonised 
father,  who  rusMng  amongst  the  foe,  soon  fell  a  victim  to  their  fury. 
All  his  family,  excepting  h^  son  Ali,  12  years  of  age,  and  two.  sisters, 
perished  at  the  same  ihpe,  but  his  murder  was  fearfully  avenged. 
The  anniversary  of  ITossei'ds  martyrdom,  is  kept  as  tho'Mohorrum, 
both  in  India  and  Persia.  . 

There  wei-e  altogether  elve  Imams,  although  some  Moslem  sects 
acknowledge  only  one,  <  rers  seven,  whilst  it  is  considered,  there 
will  be  no  legitimate  Sow  sign  upon  earth,  until  Mahomed  the  last 
Imam,  or  his  spirit,  re-ap_  irs. 

,  TheMahomedans  ar5>«  ...  ‘'tecl  into  two  great  divisions,  the  Slteeas 
of  whom  the  Persians  r  r  tj&e cMef  representatives,  and  the  Soonees 
amongst  whom  the JJhrksrform  the  largest  divisions  .They  are  in 
most  places  very  rancorous  against  one  .  another,  and  have  separate 
Mosques,  or  should  a  member  of  one  sect  attend  the  house  of  prayor 
oftiieother.it  is  mostly  to  cavil,  whilst  each  dooms  the  other  to 
eternal  condemnation  in  the  world  to  come.  , 

The  Sheeas  call  themselves  lovers  of  justice,  and  assert  that  Ali 
was  Mahomed’s  lawful  successor,  and  therefore  the  three  other  Caliphs 

*  Some  sects  assert,  that  thejipirit  of  one  Imam  was  transmigrate!! Into 
that  of  hisiiuccessov ;  whilst  others  even  believed  thorn  to  be  incarnations  of 
the  Deity,  -  \ 
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were  merely  usurpers.  They  pray  with  unclasped  hands,  mourn 
deeply  the  martyrdom  of  Hossein,  curse  his  enemies,  and  doom  Ali’s 
opponents  to  the  lowest  depths  of  condemnation.  Some  of  them 
consider  Alt  equal  to  Mahomed,  and  that  the  authority  of  the  Koran 
has  been  rendered  void  by  tradition.  This  class  are  mostly  fo.und 
amongst  the  Persians,  form  a  large  portion  of  the  Tartars,  and 'com¬ 
prise  some  of  the  Indian  Princes. 

The  Svoiieex,  follow  the  Soonut,  or  “traditions,”  and  believe  in 
the  equally  divine  mission,  of  all  four  Caliphs.  Mahomed  they  call 
the  last  of  tiro  Prophets,  and  Ali  the  first  of  the  Fakeers.  They 
speak  highly  of  Omar,  whose  assassination  the  Persian  Sheeas  cele¬ 
brate  as  a  festival,  and  assert  that  the  traditions  merely  explain  the 
Koran.  This  sect  is  mostly  represented  by  the  Turk^dGgypfcians,  and 
Arabs.  They  clasp  their  hands  in  prayer,  shave  the  middle  of  the  Mous¬ 
tache,  observe  the  fast  of  the  Ramzan,  go  oqjai^rimages  to  Mecca, 
read  the  Koran,  assemble  for  public  prayer/  believe  in  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  and  consider  it  unlawful  to  make  the/imago  of  Hossein’s  tomb, 
the  taboot,  at  the  Mohomun,  and  to  read /lie  funeral  eulogy,  or  heat 
the  breast  at  that  time,  but-  they  may  sh*  tears.  They  ought  never 
to  take  intoxicating  drinks.  T 

Predestination  is  firmly  believed  in.  ■  is  alleged  that  'as  soon 
as  the  body  is  laid  in  the  grave,  the  t  j  examiners  Monker  and 
Nalrir,  enquire  into  the  works  of  the  d<'  *ed,  during  his  life  time. 
The  bridge  from  Earth  to  Heaven,  is/  i  pass  over  tile  centre  of 
Hell,  (a  burning  fiery  furnace,)  am  ,  finer  than  a  hair,  and 
sharper  than  a  razor,  the  good  soul  :e  a  *J,~*'^v,'Pidly  across,  by 
guiding  and  protecting  spirits,  whi  i  the  .  who  attempt  to 
follow,  fall  down  into  the  abyss  below.  ,  After  t»  .onsummation  of  all 
things,  the  bridge  will  be  destroyed,  and  communication  cut  off. 
The  chief  punishment,  is  to  be  denied  the  sight '  of  God ;  there  are 
eight  degrees  of  beatitude,  varying  according  to^^^proximity  to 
Him.  Hell  is  not  considered  eternal,  but  after  a  .am period  of 
expiation,  the  cleansed  soul  arrives  at  Paradise. 

After  Mahomedauism  had  flourished  some  time,  disseminated  by 
*  soldiers,  and  enunciated  by  military  Chieftains,  men  began  to  discover, 
that  something  more  was  necessary,  and  that  now  scholars  were  requir¬ 
ed  who  were  deeply  versed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  new  religion,  irres- 
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pective  of  whether  they  were  or  were  not  skilled  in  martini  exercises. 
Thus  after  it  had  existed  above  a' century,-  a  school  was  formed  in 
Bagdad,  traditions  were  collected  and  examined,  and  a  class  of  re¬ 
ligious  teachers  raised  up.  Then  arose  four  sects,  the  Ucmijiles ,  the 
originator  of  which:  was  a  strict  partisan  of  Ali.  They  call  them¬ 
selves  the  “followers  of  reason.”  The  Shafites;  the  Maladies  who 
accept  every  thing,  according  to  its  literal  meaning;  and  the 
Ilanbaliies,  who  consider  tlm  Koran  to  have  been  eternal.  Each 
of  these  sects  derives  its  name  from  that  of  its- originator.  They  wore 
'~ms{ahiished  by  four  Doctors  of  tho  law,  who  nourished  at  various 
times,  and.  are  highly  vonerated,  whilst  it  has  been  declared,'  that  to 
slay  a  Persian  Shceah,  is  more  acceptable  to  God,  than  to 'destroy 
seventy  ChrisM*^. 

When  the  religion  of  the  Crescent  had  existed  some  time  in  India, 
the  Sheeas  and  the^$H£|iees,  began  to  lay  aside  their  animosities,  so 
A  char  in  1556,  aimed  at  a  now  religion,  embracing  Mahomedanisin, 
Hinduism,  the  belief  of  fyre  followers  of  Zoroaster,  the  creed  of  tho 
Christians,  and  that  of^io  Jew's.  It  failed,  and  from  a  curious 
circumstance,  viz.,  from  h  directing  its  adherents  to  leave  off  wearing 
beards  !  Interference  in  t-ieir  faith  they  eould  tolerate,  alteration  in 
their  ritual  they  would  p/  nit,  but  cutting  of  their  beards  was  a  most 
intolerable  insult. 

The  divisions  of  Indif  russalmen  are  the  Syeds,  who  are  descend¬ 
ed  from  Mahomed,  am  \  in  the  highest  esteem.  They  may 
take  their  wives  from  c  ’.the  other  divisions,  but  will  not 
allow  their  daiv’'Jin  J",r  mt(  .arry  with  either  of  tho  other  three, 
and  are  exceed  ealou;  respecting  their  genealogy.  The 
Sheiks  who  may  bi  mung  from  any  class,  such  as  Hindus,  or  con¬ 
verts,  the  women,  wear  petticoats  instead  of  the  flowing  trowsers. 
The  Moguls ,  orj?ersians,  and  tlie  Pathans,  who  consist  of  the  Rohil- 
las,  and  the^"'  ans.  Each  of  these  tribes  has  numerous  sub-divi¬ 
sions,-  some.  ,ier,  some  lower  than  the  other  :  whilst  those  who 
perform'  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  are  called  Iladgees,  or  if  their  father 
also  went  there,  the  term  is  repeated  twice  before  tlieir  names. 
Many  are  the  ship  loads  yearly  passing  Cochin,  proceeding  to,  or  * 
returning  from  Mecca.  - 

Achar  possessed  in  his  Seraglio,  the  beautiful  lady  Donna  Juliana 
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Diet*  who  had  been  captured  by  a  Corsair,  on  her  voyage  to  Tercei- 
ra,  and  came  by  purchase  into  the  possession  of  the  Sultan  Selim. 
The  grand  Seignor,  sent  her  as  a  present  to  Acbar.  Having  won 
that  Emperor’s  affection,  she  applied  herself,  and  with  success,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interests  of  her  country,  and  religion,  in  India.  She  it 
was  who  shook  his  belief  in  his  faith,  and  had'  the  Romish  priests 
given  him  the  Bible  .without  adding  legends  to  it,  probably  he  might 
have  ,  embraced  the  Christians’  creed.  As  it  was,  he  attempted  a 
religion  of  his  own  composition,  and  from  that  day,  Mahomedans  have 
been  unable  to  assert,  that  their’s  is  the  only  true  faith,  but  can  only 
call  it,  one  amongst  the  many.  . 

Thus  Hindu  rites  became  engrafted  into  the  Mahomedan  ritual, 
and  as  in  Chapter  VI  we  have  seen,  that, Syrian  Christians  have  not 
rejected  Hindu  feasts;  in  Chapter  YIR  howJEinduism  in  India, 
became  altered,  and  amalgamated  with  the  religion  of  the  aborigines 
and  in  Chapter  VIII,  how  identical  many  Jewish  and  Hindu ..ionns 
are:,  so  now  we  may  perceive,  how  greatly  Mahomedanispx  sank  from 
its  contact  with  Hinduism,  until  even  ’"ed'h  part  of  the 

Moslem’s  creed.  Saints  and  Martyrs  w*  into  its  Calendar, 

and  offerings  at  their  shrines  exceeded  ;  at  the  Mosques, 

divisions  became,  subdivided,  until  at.  lumbered  at  least 

72  sects,  differing  ia  their  belief,  from  mism,  to  downright 

atheism.  ■  .  »  ‘ 

.  Caste  goes  by  birtli,  in  the  same  way  as  'gst  the  Hindus,  but 
it  does  not  compel  each  son,  to  follow  tb  occupation  of  his 

father.  The  Eakcers  live  near  tombs,-  ‘they  meditate  and 

pray,  subsisting  on  voluntary  offerings,  '"gst  the  devotees 

some  deny  the  divine  mission  of  Mahomed,  others  the  sacred 
character  .ofthe:  Koran,  or  even  the  existence  of  God. 

Imam  was  their  ancient  battle  qry,  the  exuding  shout  of  the 
victor,  and  the  defiant  cry  .of  the  vanquished.  It  is  one  that  the 
conquered  have  often  heard  with  such  varying  feelings,  well  know¬ 
ing  that  where  it  was  triumphant,  mercy  to  the  fallen  was-  unknown. 
Imam  was  the  name  of  their  religiouB  creed,  then1  old  faith,  but  in  India 
it  is  now  no  longer  heard,  calling  their  followers  to  arms,  or  encour- 

*  Major  Jervis,  Memoirs  of  the  Konhin,  1840.  _ 
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aging  the  charging  cavalry,  for  as  their  practices  changed,  they 
altered  the  cheering  word  to  Deen,  (religions  practice,)  which  now 
urges  on  their  sectaries,  to  victory,  or  defeat. 

The  first  advent  of  Mahomedanismto  Lidia,  in  any  force,  occurred 
at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when 
the  Sultan  Mahomed  of  Ghuznee,  invaded  Northern  India,  and  an¬ 
nexed  territory,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges.  Wave  after  wave 
of  the  followers  of  the  Crescent  then  appeared,  and  rolled  over 
Northern  India,  from  whence  they  swept  the  riches  of  the  country. 
When  the  Mahomedaus  first  conquered  cities  in  India,  all  males 
above  17  years  of  age  who  refused  to  embrace  fheir  faith,  were 
slaughtered,  whilst  those  below  that  age,  were  forcibly  converted,  and 
spared,  as  were  also  the  women. 

Subsequently  they^cousented  to  receive  tribute,  and  to  allow  the 
-JJLvtiye  sovereigns  to  reiiiin  possession  of  tl^ir  dominions.  In  later 
times, the  Brahmans  were  again  permitted  to  erect  temples,  and 
3  per  cenFferf  their  formem-evenues,  were  continued  to  them.  After 
eighteen  Princiw-tr”  “  uzuee  dynasty  had  reigned  in  India,  they 
were  subverted  by  nierors  of  the  same  creed  from  Khorasan, 

who  made  Delhi  :  heir  power.  But  in  120G,  their  Sultan 

was  assassinated,  a,  lpire  divided :  and  83  years  subsequently, 

their  dynasty  termi  dien  the  Afghans  became  the  dominant 

race, 

Timor,  a  Mogul  T  in  1398,  overthrew  the  Afghans,  but  did 
not  remain  permaner  ndia ;  and  in  1520,  Baber  the. Sultan  of 

Cabul,  erected  his  t’  Delhi,  and  founded  a  compact  empire. 

Shah  Jehan  comr'  is  reign,  in  1027,  and  under  him  .  the 

Moslems  reached  t  uunmit  of  their. Eastern  glory.  During  the 
reign  of  Aurungzebi^,  the  Malirattas ;  under  Sevajee,  became  a:  very 
powerful  body,  whilst  the  Afghans,  revolted,  and  established  a  separate 
kingdom,  and  thh  Mogul  empire  subsequent  to  his  death,  showed 
symptoms  of  deefiy.  • 

Some  qf-tiles.e  Massahnen  spread  to  the  Western  Coast  of  India, 
and  their  descendants  now  form  the  division,  already  designated  as 
the  “'true  Mahomedans  but  the  larger  class  known  as  “Moplahs,” 
or  “  Jounaga.Mopla.hs,”  will  file  more  especially  dwelt  upon.  They 
“  were  a  sect  hated  by  the  Portuguese,  detested  by  the  Dutch,  and  in 
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their  turn  very  inimical  to  the  British,  by  whom  they  consider  that 
they  have  been  slighted,  and  not  shown  that  favour,  they  believed 
themselves  entitled  to.  Although  still  as  a  class,  a  type  of  vindictive¬ 
ness,  they  appear  to  be  improving,  and  are  at  present  less  blood-thirsty 
than  they  formerly  were,  and  the  sphere  of  their  mercantile  transac¬ 
tions  is  increasing.  . 

Traditionary  accounts  of  their  origin  exist  in  abundance,  and  differ 
materially  front  one  another.  Some  of  them  are  said  to  have  settled 
on  tlie  Western  coast  in  the  seventh  contury,  where  they  established 
themselves  under  Caliph  Valid,  and  were  believed  tube  a  portion  of  the 
posterity  of  Hashem,  expelled  by  Mahomed  for  cowardice  in  his 
battles,  against  the  partisans  of  Abu  J akeel.  In  the  seventh  century,  a 
Mahomedan  merchant  named  Malek  Medina,  accompanied  by.  some 
Priest's,  are  stated  by  Moens,  to  have  se ttle^m^^near  Mangalore. 
But  the  Mahomedans  obtained  no  great  foe/ting,  untiPiMMUtttiUiittM** 
tury  of  the  Christian  era.  i. 

Many  logcnds  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Moplahs  may  he  found 
•in  the  Mackenzie  M.  S.,  one  of  which,  Stated  to  be  taken  from  a 
cflpy  of  the  Kerala  Ulpati,  observes  that  puddhists,  (see  note  p.  44) 
came  to  Clieraman  Perfoatil’s  .  (not  the  la\t  of  that  name,)  country, 
and  converted  the"  monarch,  ^vho  directed  he  Brahmans  to  follow 
the  tenots  of  that  sect.  Buf  the  Brahmans  remonstrated,  and  pro¬ 
posed  a  public  discussion  om  the  subj'ect,  hi  which  they  contrived  to 
•vanquish  their  opponents,  When  according  to  a  previous  agreement, 
the  tongues  of  the  Buddhisms  were  cut  o  j.  The  monarch  was  then 
dethroned,  and  his  son,  (nephew  V)  instilled  in' his  place,  and  an 
oath,  taken,  by  which  they  bound  themseVes,  never  to  allow  any 
persons,  not  of  the  orthodox  Hindu  religion  to  obtain  public  sanction 
to  reside  in  the  country.  The  Mahomedans  did  hot  arrive  until  after 
this  oath  had  become  obsolete,  but  even  when  ra  was  in  force,  the 
Arabs  were  allowed  to  trade  along  the  coast.  | 

The’  above  is  probably  founded  on  fact,  as  appears  likely 
that  one  of  these  Kings  did  turn  'Buddhist,  'and; wasv  dethroned. 
By  degrees  both  Jains  and  Maliomedaiisjyeiier4imKdecli.ii -the  above 
term,  as  they  both  came  from  AraSiivaim  it  became  a  common  say¬ 
ing,  that  Cheraman  Permaul  became  a  Buddhist,  and  w«nt  away 
to  Mecca.  At  tiie  present  time,  no  Jams  trade  to  India,  and  their 
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only  remaining  representatives,  are  the  Mussulman,  still  called 
Buddhists,  consequently  it  is  commonly  reported,  and  believed,  that 
Cheraman  Permaul  became  a  Mabomcdan.  But  as  he,  (the  last  of 
that  race  of  rulers,)  died  A.D.  378,  and  Mahomed  was  not  born, 
until  A.D.  569,  it  appears  impossible,  that  any  of  that  race,  could 
have  embraced  Islamism. 

A  rich  Maliomedan  came  from  Arabia,  A.D.  1 180-90,. and  having 
ingratiated  himself  with  the  Samorin,  obtained  leave  to  build 
additional  mosques  in  the  country,  consequently  before  this  period, 
they  must  have  had  temples  in  Malabar. 

Many  towns  along  the  Malabar  coast,  have  a  large  proportion  of 
their  inhabitants,  composed  of  Moplahs,  (termed  Lubbays  in  the 
South,  and  on  the  ..Madras  side.)  They  no  doubt  are  descended 
from  Arab  fathtsa,  whb\  traded  to  this  coast,  and  formed  fugitive 
"SimWkods,  with  Teer  oAdiogan  women:  for  ideas  regarding  the 
mamage  tie,  are  rather  peculiar  in  Malabar,  (see  page  317.)  The 
children  never  appear  t4,  have  been,  claimed  by  the  fathers,  in 
fact  the  very  word  Moij*ah,  is  said  to  have  been  derived,  from 
Mother,  Ma,  and  child,  pf  4WAhowing  to  whose  care,  the  offspring 
fell*  These  Mother's  Chi  ffrerajn^kuown  as  “  Moplahs,”  could  not 
be  considered  Hindus,  ne.  ther  were  tlmV  pure  Mahometans,  by  whom 
those  with  a  “  bar  sinister, ”  are  regarded  as  a  disgrace.  Thus  the 
Moplahs,  rejected  by  both  Hindus  and  Mahomedaus,  formed  com¬ 
munities  and  churches  of  Jtheir  own,  combining  the  superstitions  of 
the  former  race,  with  tin  intolerance  of  tlie  latter :  looked  down 
upon  and  despised  by  others,  they  became  morose  and  bigoted,  and 
as  their  wealth  and  iipportauce  augmented,  so  did  their  jealousy 
against  all  interferqfice  with  them.  The  ‘.‘old  Moplahs”  assert,  that 
being  of  Arabian  extraction,  they  consider  themselves  of  better  birth 
than  tlie  Tartar  racds  of  Northern  India.  Their  written  characters  are 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  very  different  from  the  present  Arabic : 


*  The  tpi-ip.  Moj/lah,  is  not  used  by  those  of  that  sect,  who  call  themselves 
Mussahp*,  or  Mahornedans.  Duncan  says,  that  a  Cazee  derived  the  name 
frpfji  Si  a,  “mother,”  and  pilla,  a  puppy as  a  term  of  reproach.  SUtoLean 
conSideredthatthewordcamefrom.il/aAa,  or  Sfahai,  “Mocha”  and  Pilla,  “a 
chtfd,  aud'thevefCre  translated  it,  “children,  or  Natives,  (perhaps  outcastes)  of 
Mahai,  or  Mocha.”  Asiatic  Researches,  Yob.  5,  Pago  2S. 
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their  language  is  likewise  such  as  is  not  found  elsewhere,  being  a 
combination  and  corruption  of  several  tongues. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  the  Moplalis  had  increased 
the  trade  of  the  cities  on  the  Malabar-  coast,  and  the  people  were  in 
a  nourishing  condition  though  having  no  Emir  of  note,  they  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Pagan  laws.  But  none  of  their  race  were  ever  executed, 
until  those  of  his  soct,  first  confirmed  the  judgment* 
l'n  the  foregoing  pages,  it  has  been  shown  that  they  invariably 
joined  against  the  Europeans,  as  well  as  the  many  sources  of  irritation 
they  encountered.  In  the  last  chapter,  it  lias'  also  been  stated  that 
they  massacred  the  Jews,  a  people  accursed  by  Mahomed;  whilst 
they  persuaded  the  Samorin,  to  expel  the  Syrian  Christians  from 
his  territories,  which  was  the  principal  reason  of  their  seeking  refuge 
in  the  Cochin  and  Travancore  States.  # 

The  Mahomedan  author  Zeireddein,  writing  about  two  centuries 
and  a  half  since,  gave  his  version  of  the  manner  in  which  this  sect  was 
treated  by  the  Portuguese.  He  was  naturally  as  much  biassed 
against  the  latter jpeople,  as  their  authors  *ere  against  the  Moplahs, 
He  says  that  bacau3elhe^it3gteeri---si>5n  ■  so,  God  sent  the  Por- 
tuguese  ta^^iuifish  them,  by  oppression,  atul  cruelty,  that  they  beat 
and  derided  them,  sunk  or  stranded  their  vessels,  spit  in-  their  faces 
when  they-  met,  prohibited  them  from  niking  voyages  to  Mecca, 
plundered  their  property,  and  burnt  th^-fe^fStSH^ScrtnzSquesT 
That  they  also  endeavoured  to.  persuade  tb«  followers  of  the  crescent, 
to  embrace  the  cross,  and  offered  pecu  ^ary  rewards  to  those  who 
would  accede.  Hadjees  ■  and  others  W  '.put  to  cruel  deaths,.  Ma¬ 
homed  was  publicly  reviled,  and  his  i  vers,  sold  as  slaves,  or 
else  led  about  loaded  with  irons,  and  hug.  S'*,.pms  demanded  from, 
their  friends,  and  until  these  were  obtai  “y  were  confined  at 
night  time,  in  dark,  noisome,  and  hide  'sons- :  beaten  with 

slippers,'  tortured  by  fire,  and  had  the  m  vere  tasks  imposed 
upon  them.  The  Cochin  Rajah  he  observes  ...  ised  to  debar  the 
Mahomedans  from  trafficking  in  his  county  when  requested  to  do 
so,  by  the  Portuguese.  >  .  / 

The  .Beebes  qf  G&nwmore,  mayJSe"  considered  as  the  chief  of  the 


*  Tohfut-id'M'ijahidcw!  translated  Vy  Eawlicsoa. 
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Moplahs,  she  purchased  that  fort  of  the  Dutch ;  and  is  believed  to 
be  descended  from  a  young  Hindu  lady,  who  foil  in  love  with  a  Mop- 
iab,  and  married  him :  subsequently  when  they  became  possessed 
of  land,  find  afterwards  of  a  fort,  they  became  looked  up  to,  as  the 
head  of  their  sect.  Of  course  succession,  went  through  the  female 
line.  Even  now,  the  Beeboe  keeps  up  the  remembrance  of  her  Hindu 
relatives,  and  mourns  three  days,  when  a -death  amongst  them  occurs, 
sending  rice,  and  other  presents,  to  the  bereaved  ones. 

llyder  when  he  took  possession  of  the  Malabar  coast,  gave  the 
Ady  Eajah  of  Cannanorc,  extensive  powers,  but  some  of  this  race, 
even  fought  against  the  Mahomcdan  conquerors,  and  joined  their 
forces  in  the  field  to  those  of  the  Hindus.  In  1785,  a  powerful 
Moplah,  of  Muajgw#,  in  Ernaad,  north  of  Calicut,  rose  in  rebellion 
against  .Tlppoo’s  Govdfciment,  and  was  with  great  difficulty  subdued. 
In  1789  even  the  Beebete  of  Caunanore,  requested  leave  to  enter  the 
English  Fort  of  Tellicherry,  to  escape  Tippoo,  but  in  the  following 
year  they  arranged  matters,  and  again  became  firtn  friends.  'It  was 
the  Moplahs,  who  murcF  'ed  the.  Chief  oftho  English  Factory  at 
Anjengo,  and  bis  suite,  '  nM-93Mtrvisit  to  the  Queen  of  Attingal. 
Whilst  in  the  ascendantifchey  despoiled  the  Hindus-^  iholr  former 
masters,  who  when  the|-  again  became  rulers,  “  considered  it  no 
“  crime,  to  put  a  Moplahj  to  death.” 
inife  “l^^MiiNiiWBentury,  when  Malabar  was  distracted  by 
.  wars,  and  desolated  both  1  y  those  who  called  themselves  its  friends, 
as  well  as  by  its  avowed  t  emies,  the  Moplahs  were  divided  into  two 
distinct  classes,  those  res:  ^  along  the  sea  coast,  who  were  traders 

or  large  farmers  ;  and  t}  inland,  called  “  jungle  Moplahs,”  who 

lived  by  rapine,  muW  nd  kidnapping  children,  some  of  whom 
they  sold  as  slaves  supercargoes  of  vessels,  but  the  greater 

part  to  the  Frer.  ahe,  and  the  Dutch  in  Cochin.  The 

jungle  Moplahs  def  .ppoo’s  troops,  and  not  unfrequently  plun¬ 
dered  his  inland  «  usuries,  and  defeated  those  in  charge  of  his 
property.  I)Cen  theytegli  any  spoil,  they  immediately  divided  it, 
and  dispensed.  Their  housesN^mi'o  like  small  fortresses,  surrounded 
by  strong  walls,  with  loop  holes  fCH^musquetry, 

A/suCcesdon  tax  was  levied  in  Malabar,  under  the  native  Princes 
■""on  the  estates  of  all  Moplahs  who  died  leaving  heirs,  and  varied 
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from  itli  to  2„th  of  the  amount  bequeathed.  The  origin  of  this 
impost,  is  lost  in  obscurity,  but  legends  assert  it  to  be,  coeval  with 
the  advent  of  the  Arabs  to  the  coast,  although  it  was  occasionally  held 
in  abeyance.  The  English  abolished  it  in  1792,  and  in  the  following 
year,  made  many  fruitless  attempts,  to  quiet  this  unruly' race.  * 

Moplahs  in  the  native  state,  receive  much  more  consideration 
from  the  petty  and  village  Officials,  than  do  the  native  Christians. 
They  are  never  kept  waiting  for  hours,  and  then  probably  directed, 
“  to  come  to-morrow.”  Every  Mahomedau  Moplah,  if  only  a  convert 
of  a  few  days’  standing,  will  be  received  with  civility,  and  if  kept 
waiting,  have  a  seat  given  him. 

During  the  Mahomedau  rule,  thousands  as  already  stated,  were 
forcibly  converted  to  this  faith  :  and  strange  tepsay,  they  became  as 
bigoted  and  intolerant  in  their  new  religion,  /s  if  they  had  always 
belonged  to  that  sect.  They  or  their  descendants,  and  those  latterly 
converted  arc  now  known,  as  the  “  now  Moplahs,”  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  the  old  races.  They  could  not  agai/n  become  Hindus,  unless 
by  greatly  sinking  in  rank,  and  importance,  so  they  embraced  the 
now  sect,  and  spread  it  as  widely  as  they ^were  able. .  At  the  present 
time,  they  are  purchasing  young  chiklrcAnnd  bringing  them  up  in 
their  faith,  and  thus  this  soct,  is  rapicCjr  increasing.  '  They  also 
convert  many  Christians,  thdugh  they  themselves  .are. apparently 
never  converted  to  any  other  faith.  Near  Calicut,  the  late  Mr.  'Conolly, 
a  Collector,  (who  was -murdered  in  his  house  by  Moplahs,)  establish¬ 
ed  a  colony  of  Niadis,  (see  page  333,)  audfgave  them  ground  to  culti¬ 
vate.  After  a  time,  Government  handecr  the  experiment  over  to  the 
German  Mission,,  who  sent  them  a  resident  schoolmaster,  and  thus 
succeeded  in  converting,  and  baptizing,  three  of  them.  The 
Moplahs  then  determined  on  proselytizing  this- set  of  people,  and 
suddenly  all  but  the  three,  who  had  been  baptized,  left  the  Mission 
village,  and  wiere  received  into  the  Moplah  community,  where  they 
speedily  became  converts  to  Iffiaim  _/&' 

Tho  small  communities  of  true  Mahomedans  in  the  Cochin  State, 
are  Slieeas  and  Safis  ;  whilst  the  Moplahs,  are  Soonees,  and  Hana- 
fites,  still  they  agree  very  well.  They  increase  rapidly,  and  it  is  re¬ 
markable,  what  a  much*  finer  race  they  are,  than  theijj  Hindu 
brethren.  This  perhaps  is  due,  to  their  eating  meat,  (with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  pork,)  and  partly  probably,  to  their  indulging  in  spiritu¬ 
ous  liquors  in  private.  Their  countenances,  show  the  play  of  their 
minds,  more  than  do  those  of  Mahomedans  elsewhere. 

The  Koran*  is  written  in  Arabic,  which  few  but  the  -Priests 
understand,  it  is  held  in  great  reverence  by  some  sects,  and  never 
carried  lower  than  the  girdle.  In  education,  a  smattering  of  Arabic 
is  taught  in  their  schools. 

Their  chief  priest,  whose  office  is  hereditary,  is  called  a  Tungel, 
he  usually  resides  at  Fonany,  but  is  now  a  transported  felon,  for 
inciting  his  caste  to  insurrection,  and  the  commission  of  murders. 

The  head  Priest  in  each  Mosque,  is  also  called  a  Tungel,  and  another 
an  Imam,  these  inferior  clergy,  are  supported  by  their  congregations. 
They  are  iealousjit,  any  one,  even  approaching  their  mosques,  and 
are  sc  -dnsochiMe,  tk,t  they  will  not  assemble  in  any  numbers 
to  pray.  Their  prayera  should  be  recited  five  times  daily,  and  on 
Fridays,  (should -bo  repeated  at  the  musjeed.  Boys  are  named 
about  the  seventh  day  >fter  birth,  when  their  heads  ought  also 
to  be  shaved.  They  majf  be  circumcised  at  any  age,  but  generally 
are  so,  before  ‘ten,  this  nte  is  not  essential  to  the  Mahomedan 
religion,  but  is  universjjT  in  India,  amongst  those  of  this  creed. 
Their  ears  are  never  bored :  from  an  early  age  they  carry  a  sheathed 
knife,  as  the  terrible  Kyriakathee,  or  Moplali  knife,  has  been  inter- 


*  It  has  l>een  already  shown,  .(Chap,  VII)  how  the  Hindus  venerate  the 
Vedas,  and  what  care  they  takefco  prevent  their  even  being  seen  by  the  lower 
castes:  how  carefully  the  Je^s  preserve  their  Pentateuch,  and  the  honour  in 
which  they  hold  it.  It  has  b0en  discussed,  whether  the  Bible  ought  or  ought 
not  to  be  in  the  hands  of  alH'ndiscriminately.  The  Homan  Catholics  consider 
that  the  former  course  would  end  in  its  not  being  respected,  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  many  Protestants  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  use  it  as  a  class 
book  in  the  schools.  It  may  well  be  remarked,  with  what  rpspeefc  the  Koran 
is  treated  by  the  Mahomedans.  In  a  public  discussion  in  Mysore,  regarding 
the  respective  '""j/tj  ~f  Christian  and  Mahomedan  faith,  the  Missionary 
produced  his  biblej^but  adiffictmy  arose  .abont  the  Koran,  for  the  Jury  insist- 
n  its  being  produced.  After  much,  delay,  discussion,  and  sfliger  amongst 
“the  Mussalmen,  m,  was  brought  carefully  folded  in  a  handkerchief,  and  a 
“chair  provided  Jfor  its  reception,  *  *  as  the  Jury  could  not  deface  thes 
"Patch  them,  they  were  carefully  foldod  up  in  a  handkerchief, 
is  put  upon  the  knot,  so  that’it  could  not  be  opened,  but 
wa  the  Jury.”— Mullens’  Missions  .in,  South  India,  1854. 
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dieted,  by  order  of  Government.  The  Mussalmen  wear  turbans 
but  the  Moplahs  do  not  do  so,  they  have  as  a  rule,  a  small  piece  of 
cloth  around  their  heads,  or  wear  Arab  caps.  Girls  have  holes 
bored*  in  their  ears,  as  a  mark  of  affection,  consequently  the  more 
they  are  bored,  the  greater  their  parent’s  love  for  them  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  be, 

In  tlieir  feasts,  their  marriages,  and  their  rejoicings,  the  forbid¬ 
den  music  finds  a  place:  in  the  processions,  flags  are  carried,  whilst 
the  plantain  and  the  cocoanut,  the  lime  j^nd  the  orange,  are  employed 
by  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  by  the  Hindus. 

It  is  essential  for  Moplahs  to  marry,  and  this  rite  is  considered  as 
a  species  of  foretaste  of  their  paradise,  consequently  they  are 
particular,  about  the  feasts  and  ceremonies  ■■  connected  with  it. 
Mahomed  advised  those  of  his  followers,  j  who  were  too  poor  to 
marry,  to  retire  from  the  world,  and  passf  their  clays  in  devotion. 
The  bride’s  family  seek  a  husband  for  her,  thus  a  father  sends 
some  persons  to  the  friends  of  a  youth,  whom  he  considers  suitable, 
and  the  bridegroom  requires  a  present/in  return  for  marrying  the 
daughter,  as  well  ■  as  her  dowry.  The  Wanafites  sometimes  espouse 
brides  under  ten  years  of  age,  but  the' ;  Sails  do  this  more  rarely. 
All  preliminaries  being  settled,  and  a  (Say  for  celebration  of  the 
betrothal  fixed,  the  bridegroom  attended  by  Ms  friends,  proceeds 
to  the  bride’s  house,  where  her  father/ineets  him,  and  sprinkles 
him  with  rose  water,  whilst  some  matrons  anxious  to  avert  the  evil 
eye,  advance  with  a  basin,  containing  water,  turmeric,  cusa  grass, 
and  other  seeds,  which .  they  whirl  \  !ee  times  round  Ms  head. 
The  party  then  proceed  to  a  pandall,  under  which  they  sit  on 
carpets,  or  mats,  spread  on  the  ground.  "Here  they  amuse  them¬ 
selves,  by  chewing  betel,  and  some  elder  introduces  tbe  subject. 
Numerous  questions  are  asked  by  both  sides,  at  the  termination  of 
which,  betrothal  takes,  place,  in  the  form  of  a  contract,  in  which  the 
amount  to  be  paid  is  stipulated.  Trays  containing  some  of  the 
money,  are  then  brought  in,  together  with  some  presents,  and  a  gold 
ring,  which  is  touched  successively  by ,  each  person  present.  The 
Priest  then  places  the  ring  on  the  bridegroom’s  •  linger,  and  the 
bride’s  father  gives  the  contract  to  the  Cazee,  to  file  amongst  the  t 
records  of  the  Temple.  Betel  is  then  distributed,  and  after  the 
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bride’s  father  has  rubbed  sandal  wood  on  the  breasts  of  his  guests, 
they  withdraw. 

The  marriage  often  does  not  take  place  for  some  time  ;  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  period,  care  is  taken  to  choose  a  lucky  day,  whilst  the 
unlucky  months,  espousals  may  be  said  to  be  almost  prohibited. 
Also  “  on  the  third  day  of  the  new  moon,  as  Adam  was  then  expel¬ 
led  from  Paradise:  on  the  fifth,  when  Jonah  was  swallowed  by  a 
“  whale :  on  the  thirteenth,  when  Abraham  was  thrown  into  the 
“  fire  :  on  the  sixteenth,  when  Joseph  was  lowered  into  a  well  :  on 
“the  twenty-first,  when  Job  was  afflicted  with  diseases:  on  the 
“  twenty-fourth,  when  Zachariah  was  murdered :  on  tlie  twenty-fifth 
“when  Mahomed  had  his  front  teeth  broken  by  a  sling.’’  Marriages 
are  mostly  celebrated  in  January,  April,  August,  October,  and  No¬ 
vember,  excluding  alllhe  days  having  bad  omens,  as  enumerated. 

It  is  needless  to  detail  the  whole  of  the  ceremony,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  concluding  part  of  which. is,  when  the  Tungel  goes  into 
the  inner  room  with  the  bridegroom,  unites  his  little  linger  to  that 
of  the  bride,  and  pronom^es  a  benediction.*  A  gold  chain,  or  a 
string,  sometimes  of  beads,,  n  the  form  of  a  tali,  is  usually  hung  around 
the  bride’s  neck  at  some  convenient  time,  subsequent  to  the  ceremony, 

The  richer  and  some  of*  tlie  stricter  Mahomedans,  rigidly  seclude 
their  women,  who  have  to  keep  their  faces  coverecl,  when  going  out, 
but  these  are  exceptional',  cases.  The  Moplah  women,  are  usually 
allowed  to  go  about,  like  thdfee  of  the  Hindus.  •  These  Moplahchecs  arc 
amongst  the  dirtiest  people,*!  India,  wearing  their  clothes  until  they 
almost  rot  off  them:  even'  chewing  betel,  they  have  tlie  objection¬ 
able  practice,  of  sittings  mtside  their  houses  and  spitting"' inwards 
through  the  door.  Tkur  filth  is  said  to  be  considered  a  sign,  that 
they  are  good  housewives.  Their  necks  are  *  often  covered  with 
strings  of  beads,  their  arms  with  bangles,  as  are  also  their  ankles, 
whilst  their  ears  are  weighed  down  with  ornaments. 

Their  burial  ground  is  in  Muttencherry.  After  death  the  feet  of 
the  corpse  are  tipd  together,  as  are  also  the  hands,  and  the  face  is 

*  This  practise  is  held  in  the  greatest  detestation  by  the  Hindus,  for  doing 
such  inside  the  house,  is  considered  the  height  of  filthiness.  Hindus  (if  high 
caste)  can  hardly  be  induced  to  touch  a  letter  closed  with  a  wafer,  as  thoy 
believe  it  nfhsfc  have  been  touched  by  the  tongue. 
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turned  towards  Mecca :  a  lamp  is  kept  lighted  at  the  head,  and 
thus  it  remains,  until  the  time  of  burial,  whilst  loud  lamentations 
are  made  by  the  women.  The  body  having  been  washed,  is  dressed 
and  enveloped  in  a  long  shroud,  reaching  to  the  anldes,  and  is  then 
wound  round  by  a  sheet :  whilst  males  have  on  their  usual  head¬ 
dress,  the  true  Mahomedans  turbans,  the  Moplahs  their  caps,  or  a 
piece  of  cloth.  At  the  time  of  burial,  the  corpse  is  first  carried  to  the 
Mosque,  where  a  prayer  is  recited  by  the  Priest,  and  then  it  is  taken 
to  the  place  of  sepulture.  It  is  buried  with  its  face  downwards,  and 
never  enclosed  in  a  coffin.  Sometimes^  it  is  surrounded  by  planks, 
bound  round  by  cords,  but  like  the  Jews,  never  seemed  together  by  iron 
nails. .  On  the  fortieth  day,  the  relations  go  ‘to  the  tomb,  and  place 
a  white  cloth  over  it,  burn  incense,  and  offer  up  prayers.  The  richer 
classes  entertain  the  poor,  on  each  anniversary.  Tombs  of  females, 
are  quite  plain :  but  those  of  males,  have  a  small  round  piece  of 
chunam  work  at  the  top.  In  most  of  theii*  burial  grounds,  are  seen 
the  custard  apple,  the  guava,  and  the  pomegranate,  trees. 

The  fast  of  the  Mohomtm,.  is  kept  by  Ae  Sails,  who  are  Sheeas, 
but  not  by  the  Jonnaga  Moplahs,  who -1%  Hanafites  and  Soonees  : 
although  these  last,  do  not  object  to  join  in  the  procession,  should 
they  meet  it  by  accident.  The  taboot  which  they  bear  down  to  the 
sea  beach,  consists  of  a  wooden  framework,  .covered  with  cloth,  paper, 
and  tinsel,  and  is  rarely,  if  ever,  mounted  oh  wheels.  Before  it  starts, 
the  Mahomedans  dance  around  a  fire,  sfiouting  the  'names  of  the 
Imams,  and  that  of  Ali,  and  Cursing  i  \  murderers,  as  well  as-  the 
three  usurpers.  The  fast  has  moi'e  the  appearance  of  a  feast,  and 
instead  of  a  time  of  mourning,  appears  to  beheld  as  one  of  rejoicing. 

The  Moplahs  are  strict  in  keeping  the  Ramzan,  when  they  strictly 
fast  for  30  days,  bewail  the  sins  of  the  preceding  year,  and  give  of 
their  substance  to  their  poorer  brethren.  \  .  . 
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■  '  PEOPLE,  AND  THEIR  CUSTOMS. 

Census —  Ethnology —  Language  —  Divisions  of  time — Birth  —  Horoscope  — 
Children— Marriages—  Deaths— Offences— Laws— Ordeals—  Omens—  Super¬ 
stitions — Etiquette — Marks  of  distinctions — Letters — Poetry — Music — Thea¬ 
tricals — Nautches— Amusements —  Dress — Ornaments — Umbrellas — Houses 
— Furniture — Hospitality — Food. 

The  inhabitants  of  t\e  Cochin  State,  in  the  year  1857,  numbered 
399,056  :  out  of  which,'! 23,037  were  engaged  in  agriculture.  The 
Christians  of  all  denominations,  were  88,920  :  Mahomedans  18,496  : 
Jews  1,790  :  and  the  Mndus  229,950  :  of  these  last,  4,101  were 
Namboories,  and  Imbran  Brahmans :  and  10,882  other  Brahmans, 
this  includes  5,810  Romanies  :  422  were  Schatriyas  :  Vysias  not 
even  mentioned  :  and  tj£.  remainder  Sudras*  out  of  which  51,305 
were  soil  slaves.  Thus  y  ving  an  average,  of  352|  individuals,  to 
every  square  mile  of  territory. 

In  the  Town  of  Cocliir.,  and  the  British  territory,  the  population 
which  is  a  floating  one,  was  in  1861,  according  to  the  census,  1 1,449 : 
of  these,  205  were  Europeans,  and  Eurasians  :  6,569  Native  Chris¬ 
tians  :  3,455  Hindus  :  1,386  Mahomedans  :  and  34  Jews. 

Without  asserting  theafrfcct  accuracy  of  these  figures,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  they  were  taken  from  official  sources,  and 
are  consequently  .a  neater  approach  .to  the  truth,  than  any  mere 
suppositions  are  likely  to  be.  Certainly  the  census  papers,  do '  not 
place  the  number  of  the  population,  at  so  high  a  rate  as  is  generally 
believed  :  but  the  country  hi  accordance  with  its  physical  aspect, 
must  be  thinly  populated.  A  large  portion  of  it  is  covered  with 
uninhabitable  forests  :  a  considerable  amount  with  water,  and 
marshes  :  and  much  with  inhospitable  scrubby  jungle,  or  stunted 
grass,  growing^ or  rather  existing,  on  a  laterite  bed.  These  localities} 
are  of  coursc^S  lmost.  destitute  of  human  beings. 

■  *  By  Sudras  is  meant,  all  castes  not  wearing  the  sacred  string,  including  out- 
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An  examination  of  tlie  old  census  returns,  shows  a  marked  increase 
in  tlie  population.  That  of  the  Native  State  in  1836"'  was  taken  at 
288,176  which  in  21  years,  would  show  an  increase  of  110,880 
persons,  which  is  simply  impossible  :  unless  accounted  for  by  extern 
sive  immigration.  The  reason  of  the  apparent  increase  is  probably, 
that  many  of  the  lower  castes,  which  may  have  been  formerly 
omitted,  now  find  a  place.  But  that  the  population  does  augment, 
much  moro  rapidly  than  in  olden  times,  cannot  be  doubted  :  the 
frequent  and  sanguinary  wars,  the  daily  murders,  and  the  annual 
export  of  thousands  of  slaves,  are  all  things  of  the  past,  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  will  in  future  be  unknown.  The  tranquil  pursuits  of  peace, 
have  superseded  those  of  warfare  :  and  at  the  present  time,  there 
are  probably  more  ploughs,  than  swords,  to  be  found  in  the  Cochin 
State. 

Among  such  a  very  varied  population,  it  would  be  difficult  as 
well  as  tedious,  to  give  a  detailed  account,  of  jk  'Ethnology  of  each 
separate  race,  with  the  manners  of  each  trif  and  the  language  of 
each  people.  A  general  summary  of  the  ir  .^'enous  Hindu  popula¬ 
tion,  will  only  therefore  be  detailed,  with  torn  the  Native  Chris¬ 
tians,  black  Jews,  and  Moplahs,  have  general  features  in 

common. 
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Short. — Madras  Medical  Journal,  vol.  IV-  page  103,  1862,  Ethnolopy  of 
Cliiugloput. 


It  will  lie  seen  by  tlie  above,  that  although  the  Natives  of  the 
Eastern  Coast  at  Chingleput,  are  taller  than  those  of  Cochin,  the 
size  of  their  heads,  and  extremities,  are  considerably  smaller.  Much 
of  this  increased  muscularity,  is  probably  due  to  harder  work,  as, 
this  is  a  sea  port  town,  in  which  considerable  manual  labour  is 
required  from  some  Castes :  whilst  the  limbs  of  the  Chogans,  are  of 
course  rendered  very  muscular,  by  thoir  occupation,  which  consists 
mostly  in  climbing  Cocoanut  trees. 

It  is  difficult  to  say,  why  the  Chogan  should  be  taller  than'  the 
Nair:  and  it  is  questionable,  whether  this  would  be  the  caso,  if  the 
examination  were  made,  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  considerable  tract  of 
country.  The  circumference  of  the  head  is- largest  amongst  the 
Nairs,  and  it  must  be  conceded,  that  they  are  as  a  race,  very  superior 
to  the  other  classes.  :  Even  on  the  eastern  coast,  it  is  perceived,  that 
the  circumference,  ofitlie  Brahman’s  head,  is  greater  than  in  any  of 
those  belonging  to  .  er  Hindu  castes. 

The  personal  appe  nice  of  the  people  of  this  coast,  is  as  varied 
as  in  Europe,  or  else  're. .  Their  heads  are  well  formed,  and  the 
animal  developement  the  African,  is  rarely  seen  amongst  them. 
Their  shoulders  are,,  ften  broad,  hands  small,  but  joints  rather 
large  :  feet  mostly  flattened,  and  legs  a  little  bowed.  They  roach,  their 
prime,  about  their  thirtieth  year,  and  generally  weigh  from  seven  stone 
fi  vc,  to  seven  stone  ten.  Their  complexion  is  of  a  lighter  brown,  or  rather 
of  a  more  copper  coloured  tinge,  than  that  of  those  on  the  eastern 
const :  and  the  higher  th»rank  and  station,  the  lighter  is  the  colour. 

They  are  able  to  considerable  weights,  but  cannot  lift  them 
with  impunity,  altho  gh  they  ,  are  well  adapted  for  traction,  and  pro¬ 
pulsion.  ~rn0m  <1 

The  women  dh  uueh  from  the  men  in  appearance.  The  Brah- 
manees  are  oftc*.  .jommonly  beautiful,  their  hair  being  of  a  shining 
black,  and  their  eyes  either  of  the  same  colour,  or  of  a  dark  hazel. 
Their  dress  and  ornaments  have  been  already  described.  They  are 
exceedingly  cleanly,  (which  certainly  cannot  be  said  of  their  low 
caste  sisters,)  performing  their  ablutions  twice  a  day,  and  once' a  week 
anointing -their  bodies  with  Gocoanut  oil,  or  the  white  of  eggs.  There 
are  lawks  near  every  Pagoda,  in  which  the  higher  castes  can  bathe,  be¬ 
fore  performing  their  devotions  ;  the  richer  classes  have  them,  also 
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inside  their  'own  houses.  In  some  Pagodas,  these  tanks,  or  cisterns, 
are  of  granite,  and  of  beautiful  workmanship.  After  the  age  of  thirty, 
the  women  of  the  higher  castes,  arrive  at  the  downward  path  of  life. 
Cooly  women  are  broad  across  the  shoulders,  and  strongly  built  for 
work  ;  loud  in ,  wrangling,  and  usually  possessed  of  inharmonious 
voices.  As  they  grow  old,  they  certainly  do  not  delight  the  eye  by 
their  beauty. 

The  people  of  Malabar  as  a  -whole,  appear  to  enjoy  a  most  passive 
state  of  existence,  and  are  delighted  to  make  any  excuse  for  obtain¬ 
ing  a  holiday.  ISTo  matter  of  what  caste,  or  creed,  they  may  be,  indo-  ; 
fence  seems  to  constitute  the  acme  of  their  happiness,  and  a  quiet  swing  < 
in  the  verandahs  of  their  houses,  or  a  lounge  under  a  tree  chewing 
betel,  is  much  preferred  by  them,  to  any  active  pleasure,  which  entails 
exertion.  Their  meditations  do  not  disturb  th$5*f  tranquillity,  they 
reflect  not  on  the  past,  and  whilst  they  havq,  icient  for  to-day, 
they  are  indifferent  as  to  the  wants  of  to-  row.  The  pay  of 
workmen,  and  coolies,  during  late  years,  ,s  risen  greatly,  and 

now  having  no  fear  of  the  heavy  exactiot  of  the  rapacious  Go¬ 

vernments  of  former  days,  many  are  able  ti  subsist  in  idleness  for 
a  week,  on  the  work  of  one  day.  In  prom:'  they  are  equally  pro-  j 
fuse,  with  their  forgetfulness  in  performing  X,  Their  expressions  j 
are  .  florid,  and  often  interspersed  with  hir  jwn  similes.  They  I 
are  very  good-natured,  especially  the  Romo-  ±ans  :  but  very  inqui¬ 
sitive,  although  suspicious  of  being  qu  .ioned  themselves,  and 
averse  to  giving  a  correct  reply  :  they  ar  Iso  extremely  vindictive 
in  their  animosities.  The  Hairs  (more  es  Xlly,)  are  rather  lavish 
in  their  expenditure,  and  have  not  so  m  jIi  ef  that  sordid  disposi- 
„  tion,  frequently  found  in  Hindus  of  other  parts  of  India.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  Travancore,  and  Cochin,  are  eeleblpted  amongst  neigh-  i 
bouring  tribes,  as  being  great  proficients  in  th'afylack  art,  and  even  i 
possessing  the  power  of  destroying  their  enemies.  / 

The  Malayalim  language  extends  from  Mangalore  to  Cape  Como¬ 
rin,  and  is  one  of  the  Dravidian  family  group,  which  includes  “  the 
Ta.mil,  Telugu,  Canarese,  Tulu,  Tuda,  Kota,  Gond,  and  Ku.”  The 
roots  of  their  -principal  words  are  either  identical  or  allied,  whilst 
the  idiom  in  all  has  the  same  peculiarities.  This  Dravidian  language, 
appears  to  have  been  that  of  the  dwellers  in  India,  before  the  advent 
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of  i  lie  Hindus,  and  it  has  bean  surmised  that  it  originally  came  from, 
central  Asia.  As  the  Hindus  bringing  the .  Sanscrit  language  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  North  West,  the  Dravidian  races  appear  to  have  been 
driven  Southwards,  or  partially  incorporated  amongst  those  of  the 
conquerors,  perhaps  forming  the  Sudras. 

As  the  Hindu  races  firmly  seized  upon  the  laud,  Sanscrit  words 
became  introduced  into  the  Dravidian  language  ;  thus  .  amongst  the 
Kardahs  of  the  Cochin  forests,  trades  and  occupations  'have  Sanscrit 
designations,  but  the  language  is  of  the  true  Dravidian  family. 
Probably  until  the  Hindus  arrived  these  occupations  were  unknown, 
and  that  whilst  communicating  a  knowledge  of  thorn  to  the  Dravidi- 
an  races,  the  latter  retained  their  Sanscrit  nomenclature. 

If  the  usually  adopted  rule,  that  the  languages  of  people,  give  a 
clue' to  the  nation^  character  be  remembered,  that  of  Cochin,  would 
hardly  tend  to  rai'  '.very  high  idea  of  the  inhabitants.  On  asking 
a  favour,  the  phra.  u  you  must  give”  “ you  had  better  give,”  or 
“  it  will  be  best  to  g  .”  If  the  petition  is  granted,  thanks  are 
considered  quite  supei  'pus,  indeed  there  is  no  word  in  which  to 
express  such :  thanks,  p  riotism,  and  some  others,  have-no  synonyms. 
The  same  may  be  ol  erved  in  .  their  religious  ceremonies,  their 
prayers  are  long  a**''  requently  repeated,  but  even  when  they 
believe  their  petitioi  have  been  heard  and  favourably  received, 
thanks  are  exceeding^  .rely  offered  up.  Still  if  patriotism  does  not 
exist,  a  strong  af'bctii  for  their  Native  laud,  is  found  firmly 
rooted  amongst  thlClv  ves  of  these  parts :  they  can  rarely  be 
induced  to  leave  it  for  length  of  time,  and  should  they  do  so, 
they  rapidly  pine  away,  a*. 1  generally  before  long,  die  in  a  foreign 
land. 

Natives  of  other  p^ts  of  India,  when  wishing  delicately  to  insinuate, 
that  a  person  is  im^bUing  the  exact  truth,  often  say,  that  such  and 
such  a  stateiueht,  “  is  about  as  true,  as  the  word  of  a  Native  of 
Malabar.” 

Time  is  reckoned  by  the  era  of  Parasu  Rama,  divided  into  cycles. 
For  astronomical  purposes,  they  use  tho  Chaldaaau  mode,  or  a  cycle 
of  sixty  years,  being  a  portion  as  they  believe,  of  a  period  of  24,000 
years,  jvhich  is  necessary  “  before  the  whole  of  the  heavenly  host, 
w  together  with  the  fixed  stars  belonging  to  them,  can  perform  their 
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“revolution,  from  East  to  West.”*  Tlie  year  is  365  days,  12'  30* 
The  astronomical  new  year,  •  commences  in  April,  when  the  sun  en¬ 
ters  under  the  sign  of  Aries  as  at  that  period  it  is  believed  the  world 
was  created.  At  this  time  a  great  festival  is  held,  offerings  are 
made,  and  some  Brahmans  amongst  other  ceremonies,  are  said  some¬ 
times  to  strangle  a  ram,  consecrated  to  the  sun,  and  the  planets,  .in 
the  hope  of  inducing  the  genii,  to  give  them  good  fortune,  d.uring 
the  ensuing  year.  . 

The  months  of  the  solar*  year,  in  1862,  were  as  follows,  Madum,, 
“  the  Bam,”  April  12  th  till  May  12  th  or  31  days.  Fddavum,  “the 
■“Bull,”  till  June  12th  or  31  days.  Meihunxm, '  “  the  Twins,”  till 
July  14  th  or  32  days.  Qacadaum,  “the  Grab”  till  August  14th  or 
31  days.  Chingum,  “  the  lion,”  till  September-"  14th  or  31  days. 
Cunny,  “the  Virgin,”  till  October  15th  or  31 '  ays.'  Toolam,  “the 
Scales,”  till  November  14th  or  30  days.  Free  le.ecum,  “  the  Scorpion,” 
till  December  13th  or  29  days.  Dhanoo,  “  the  Archer”  till  January 
11th  or  29  days.  Magarom,  “the  Goat,”  till  February  10th  or  20  days. 
Coombhum,  “the  water  bearer”  till  March  rwth  or  30  days.  Menum, 
“the  fishes”  till  April  13th  or  30  days.  T1  *  civil  jj^ar  commences 
with  the  1st  of  Chingum,  or  about  the  midi  e  .of  August. 

In  th^r  calculations,  the  days  of  the  ney;  and  full  moon,  are  not 
taken  into  account,  but  they  reckon  tl  se  of  the  increase  and 
decrease;  thus  they  speak  of  the  first  day  after  the  new  moon,  A 
lunar  month  is  computed  from  the  new  moion  to  the  new  moon,  and 
appears  to  consist  of  27  days,  each  of  winch  is  named  after  the 
constellation  in  which  the  moon  is  on  tli^t  day.  To  adjust  the 
lunar  to  the  solar  year  additional  months  are  inserted.  The 
portion  of  a  month  from  new  to  full  moor  is  called  the  “black 
moon  :”  from  the  full  to  the  new,  the  “white  \oon.” 

Sunday ,  Nyaraicha,  ( Nayar ,  the  sun.)  Monday,  Theengulaicha, 
(Theengul,  the  moon.)  Tuesday,  Chowahaicha)  ^Ohowah,  Mars.) 
Wednesday,  Bhoodunnaicha.  ( Bhoadunn ,  Mercury.)  Thursday  Weeah- 
'saicha,  (Wecahslium,  Jupiter.)  Friday,  Welleyaicha,  ( Welley ,  Yeirns.) 
Saturday,  Sheneeaiolia,  ( Slmiee ,  Saturn.)  . 

The  twenty  four  hours  are  divided  into  sixty  Nazigas,  as  follows  ■: 
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eight  Nody,  one  Mathran:  four  Mathran,  one  Gunnidun:  fen  Gun- 
nidun,  one  Vinahligay  :  sixVinaliligay,  oxieNariga :  sixty  Nazigas,  are 
one  day.  Thus  the  day  consists  of  sixty  Malabar  hours,  each  contain¬ 
ing  twenty-four  minutes. 

During  the  last  ten  days  in  the  month  Carcadaum  (August)  high 
caste  Hindus,  will  neither  receive  nor  pay  away  money.  Should  it  be 
necessary  to  receive  payment  for  a  debt,  they  depute  some  one  else 
to  undertake  the  office  for  them.  These  ten  days  are  considered 
very  unlucky.  They  also  have  no  money  transactions  on  their 
sabbath,  (Thursday) :  but  Sunday  is  esteemed  a  most  propitious  day 
for  commencing  an  undertaking,  buying  land,  starting  upon  a 
journey,  or  beginning  to  build  a  house. 

When  a  child  is^xpected,  the  friends  and  neighbours,  flock  to  the 
house,  and  crowd  th  *ooms.  The  men  remaining  in  an  outer  apart¬ 
ment.  Should  the  litt$  stranger  be  a  monstrosity  the  probability  is, 
that  some  poor  wretched  creature  will  be  accused  of  having 
bewitched  the  mother,  h 

The  directions  for  df  wing  horoscopes  are  very  full,  and  there  are 
guides,  or  mantis  of  in'  oruction,  to  the  table,  which  is  like  a  chess 
board,  with  sixteen  sqv  res,  but  the  four  centre  ones,  are  not  em¬ 
ployed,  thus  reducing  the$umber  of  the  squares,  or  houses,  to  tfvelve. 
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Each  day  as  previously  ,  mentioned,  consists  of  sixty  Nazigas,  of 


24  minutes  each.  The  sun  is  supposed  to  commence  at  the  division 
marked  No.  1  or  on  the  1st  day  of  the  1st  month  of  the  Malabar 
year  and  daily  travels  through  every  compartment  of  the  horoscopic 
table.  In  No.  1  he  remains  4^  Nazigas  :  in  2, 4f  :  3,  5J  :  4,  :  5,  5|  : 

6  and  7,  5  :  8,5  J  :  9,5J:-  10,5-1- :  li,4£  :  12,4^.  On  the  second  day 
the  sun  commences  ten  minutes  earlier,  from  the  house  No.  1  ;  on 
the  third  day,  twenty  minutes  :  and  so  on,  every  day  :  on  the  thir¬ 
tieth  day,  he  remains  at  home,  only  ten  minutes,  and  then  goes  on. 

The  'moon  remains  2^  days  in  each  division  of  the  table,  and  com¬ 
mences  according  to  the -star,  at  the  time  of  the  new  and  full  moon. 
It  is  thus  27  days  going  round.  ,  * 

Besides  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  the  Planets  named,  which  travel 
respectively  from  No.  1,  to  No.  12,  at  various'.rates  of  progression, 
marked  on  the  table,  there  are  two  other  v“  y  wickedly  disposed 
reptiles,  who  have  an  influence,  on  the  gooci  or  bad  fortune,  of  the 
newly  bom  infant’s  future  life.  They  ara  called  the  black  snake, 
Rhcigu,  and  the  red  snake,  Khadu  ;  bad  as  the  first  is,  the  second  is 
much  worse.  As  might  be  anticipated,  tl  .'y  travel  backwards,  from 
No.  12  to  No.  1,  and  they  loiter  one  and  a,  half  years,  in  each  house. 

When  one  of  these  snakes  is  calling  at  lit).  1,  the  other  is  paying 
his  respects  at  No.  7,  and  thus  when  ^Ughti  visits  No.  2,  Khadu 
lias  progressed  to  No.  *  / 

The  reputed  characters  of  the  tenants,  of  these  houses,  are  as 
follows  :  the  sun  is  tolerably  good,  thoi  i  sometimes  bad.  Saturn 
and  the  two  snakes,  are  infamous,  and  v  thout  any  redeeming  quali¬ 
ties.  The  remainder,  are  all  reported  as  passably  good.  To  draw 
out  the  programme,  of  the  infant’s  futuiN  life,  two  blank  tables 
are  constructed,  like  that  for  the  hem  .scope;  on  the  first,  the 
sun,  moon,  planets,  and  snakes,  are  plac'd  at  their  proper  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  exact  moment  of  the  infant’s  UYth.  On  the  second, 
the  numbers  of  the  houses  of  the  child’s  future  Jie  examined.  No.  1, 
is  the  birth  place,  and  from  whence  he  derives'his  education,  good 
looks,  and  fine  person.  No.  2,  if  the  omen  be  good  he  will  possess 
cattle,  a  well  behaved  family,  and  will  also  become  rich,  and  a  scholar, 
every  comfort  in  fact  depends'  upon  this  house :  if  a  bad  spirit  be  in  it, 
and  he  be  born  in  that  bad  spirit’s  abode,  he  mil  have  goo.fl  fortune. 
No.  3,  bodily  strength  and  bravery.  No.  4,  his  mother’s  house,  and 
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if  liis  own '  compound  and  Ms  cattle  will  be  good.  No.  5,  the 
affection  of  his  children,  and  a  quiet  conscience.  No.  6,  if  he  is  to 
be  subject  to  robbery,  or  a  robber  himself.  Whether  lie  shall  be 
health  ly,  or  the  reverse.  No.  7,  what  sort  of  wife  he  will  have.  No. 
8,  length  of  his  life,  and  time  of  his  death.  No.  9,  length  of  liis 
father’s  days.  No.  10,  ceremonial  performances  of  parents.  No.  11, 
no  harm  occurs  in  this  house,  but  future  gains.  No.  12,  the  same 
as  No.  8  and  No.  6  combined. 

From  a  comparison  of  these  tables,  the  astrologer  predicts  the 
various  events,  which  will  befal  the  child.  These  are  frequently  stat¬ 
ed  in  a  very  vague  manner,  as  for  instance,  “  if  the  child  lives  over 
the  fifth  year,  it  will  live  until  it  is  ten,”  or  that,  “  in '  such  and 
such  a  year,  a  great .misfortune  will  happen  to  it.” 

There  are  various  ceremonies  to  be  performed  at  an  infant’s 
birth,  and  subsequently  .numerous  others  at  betrothals,  marriages, 
and  funerals,  some  of  yjliich  have  been  detailed  in  tbe  preceding 
chapters.  As  a  general  rifle,  marriage  occurs  at  such  an  early  age, 
that  it  may  simply  be  cal  ed  betrothal.  Girls  below  the  twice  born 
class  who  have  arrived  a  maturity,  without  having  a  husband  to 
claim  them  are  considered^  to  a  certain  degree,  lying  under  a  curse, 
but  this  is  not  regarded'  .nth  such  horror  here,  as  in  many  other 
parts  of  Hindustan :  for  the^females  of  mfcst  Hasses,  indulge  in  poly- 
andrism,  which  is  sanctiom  *  both  by  law  and  custom.  Amongst 
the  Native  Christians,  an<?*3yrians,  morality  in  the  European  sense, 
is  much  more  observed,  ai  the  marriage  tie  is  considered  binding. 
Still  the  Hindu  Custom,  of- a  girl  being  betrothed  at  an  early  age, 
obtains  amongst  them.  TJjie  bride  remains  in  her  father's  house,  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  t  .en  with  many  ceremonies  is  removed  to 
that  of  her  husband.  The  Verapoly  Mission,  is  now  energetically 
attempting  to  stop  the*'  early  marriages,  and  should  they  succeed, 
they  will  have  confer"  d  a  great  blessing  on  their  people  :  but  unfor¬ 
tunately,  their  failure  is  to-  probable.  A  single  girl  of  the  lower  castes 
after  eighteen,  is  lookedupon  as  a  disgrace  to  her  family,  which  in¬ 
deed  she  generally  is,  or  soon  becomes,  owing  to  the  ill-treatment, 
and  abusive  taunts,  she  constantly  receives. 

Wrede  states,  (Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  7,  Page  367,)  that  when  the 
-  Portuguese,  arrived,  the  Syrians  lived  in  villages,  in  stone  houses,  mid 
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mostly  ill  North  Malabar,  and  that  their  weddings,  were  celebrated 
with  great  pomp  and  ostentation.  They  maintained  the  privileges 
given  them  by  the  Permavds,  viz,  “of  the  Bride  and  Bridegroom, 
“riding  on  elephants,  having  their  hair  ornamented  with  flowers 
“  of  gold,  of  different  musical  instruments  playing  before  them,  as  also 
“  of  flags  of  various  colours  being  carried  in  front  of  them.  They 
“  also  wore  swords  and  targets,  and  some  of  them  had  firelocks.” 
The  girls  were  precluded  from  all  inheritance,  even  if  there  were  no 
sons  in  the  family,  the  property  going  to  the  next  male  cousin,  or 
uncle  on  the  father’s  side.  A  Syrian  law,  exactly  contrary  to  that 
of  Malabar.,- 

It  is  directed  in  the  Hindu  Code,  according  to  Oolebrook,  that  a 
dying  man,  should  he  laid  on  a  bed  of  cusa  grabs,  if  he  be  a  Sudra 
either  in  the  house,  or  out  of  it  indifferent1"/,  but  if  of  any  higher 
caste  be  must  be  placed  in  the  open  air.  A  I  rahman’s  corpse  should 
be  carried  out  of  a  town  by  the  Western  g  te,  a  Schatriya’s  by  the 
Northern,  a  Yysian’s  by  the  Eastern,  and  a  ludra’s  by  the  Southern. 

After  a  death  in  a  family  the  room  ir^whieli  it  occurred  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  haunted  by  the  spirit  of  ti.e  departed,  and  amongst 
wealthy-  families  is  generally  not  used  apun,  until  that  generation 
has  passed  away  j  tire  successor  occupying  another  set  of  apartments, 
at  all  events  for  the  first  twelve  months ;  ’he  principal  ceremonies  for 
•the  happiness  of  his  soul,  tire  performed-  by  the  nearest  male  rela¬ 
tive  of  the  deceased'.  j  . 

Amongst'  the  Sehatryas,  the  chief  n|ourner,  does  not  shave  for 
twelve  months  after  the  event  has  occurred,  whilst  amongst  others, 
as  for  instance  some  of  the  Putter  Brahmans,  they  keep  their  hair 
(with  the  .exception  of  the  cudumi,*)  and  ebren  their  eyebrows  shaved 
off  for  a  year.  When  the  Rajah  dies,  all  tbs^Natives  in  the  place 
must  leave  off  their  turbans  for  ten  days,  a.  a  sign  of  mourning, 
and  fishermen  are  debarred  from  following  theii^- avocation  for  three 
days,  for  fear  they  might  capture  one  of  the  finny  tribes,  in  which 
the  soul  of  the  departed,  has  obtained  a  dwelling. 

*  On  seeing  a  Christian  child  weaving  a  Cudumi,  the  parents  were  asked  the 
reason :  they  replied  that  it  was  not  done  for  caste  purposes,  but  to  keep  the  head 
warm  and  protect  the  fontanelle.  Some  of  theNatives  who  dress  a, Eurasians, 
shave  the' back  of  the  head  and  wear  a  skull  cap. 
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The  crime  of  infanticide  is  unnecessary  in  these  parts,  and  almost 
unknown.  The  domestic  lives  of  the  people,  appear  to  be  less  dis¬ 
turbed,  by  quarrels  and  jealousies,  (because  they  have  no  one  to  be 
jealous  of,)  than  in  most  other  portions  of  India,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Brahmans,  who  are  very  suspicious  of  the  fidelity  of  their  wives. 

In  times  of  famine,  mothers  sometimes  dispose  of  their  children, 
frequently  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  redeem  them  in  more  pros¬ 
perous  times.  The  Hindu  Law's,  contain  a  provision  for  these  cases, 
directing,  that  whoever  should  during  a  famine,  have  sold  his  liberty 
for  food  may  in  better  times  regain  his  freedom  on  returning  the 
amount  he  had  received,  and  giving  two  head  of  cattle. 

Many  of  the  laws  and  maxims  of  the  Natives,  are  good,  were 
they  followed  ou£  >v  In  former  times  a  person  convicted  of  telling 
an  untruth,*  was  toi'yired,  or  very  severely  punished,  were  this  not 
obsolete,  the  courts  of  \  ustice  would  have  sufficient  employment,  as 
veracity  is  a  virtue,  uni;  rtunately  -not  too  prevalent  amongst  the  Na¬ 
tives  of  the  low  count  y,  but  in  the  wilder  parts  they  are  more 
truthful.  It  appears  that  the  further  they  are  removed  from  cities, 
and  communication  with  t  ie  external  world,  the  more  their  word,  may 
be  relied  on.  This  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at,  subject  as  they  have 
been  for  centuries,  to  tyrannical  rule,  where  the  law  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful,  has  by  force  of  circumstances,  been  that  of  the  country,  and  each 
official  has  had,  (and  truth  must  admit  many  still  have,)  their  price ; 
dissimulation  has  thus  become  necessary,  and  fraud  been  so  thorough¬ 
ly  engrafted  into  the  Native  Character,  that  many  a  long  year  'must 
elapse,  ere  it  can  be  eradicated.  . 

It  is  a  curious  anomaly,  that  this  race,  who  think  it  no  crime  to 
cheat  a  white  man,  but  On  the  contrary  rather  a  meritorious  action, 

■ — — - - - - - - m - 

*  Mr.  Muller,  a  German  -  .ssionary,  mentions  appealing  to  a  Hindu’s  conscience, 
with,  respect  to  the  future  rewards  of  good  and  evil.  The  Hindu  answered  by 
a  story.  A  butcher  bought  a  cow,  Whilst  taking  her  home,  she  broke  her  rope 
and  escaped.  Going  in  pursuit  he  met  a  veracious  Hindu,  who  informed  him 
which  road  the  cow  had  taken.  Proceeding  '  a  little  further  asking  a  men¬ 
dacious  Hindu,  he  told  him  the  wrong  road,  consequently  the  cow  escaped. 
After  death,  the  one  who  by  telling  the  true  road,  whereby  the  butcher  was 
able  to  pursue  the  cow  with  the  intention  of  slaughtering  her  was  adjudged  to 
be  gnawed-by  worms  for  twenty  lifetimes.  Ho  who  by  telling  an  untruth  had 
saved  the  cow’s  life  was  adjudged  to  be  born  twenty  times  a  king. 
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and  would  pilfer  as  labourers,  are  as  a  rule  to  be  trusted  as  coolies, 
with  valuable  property,  to  carry  long  distances. ;  very  rarely  does 
the  cooly,  ever  abscond  with  his  load,  although  he  may  leave  it  in 
some  safe  place,  if  from  sickness  or  other  cause,  he  is  unable  to 
proceed  with  it.  And  the  same  applies  to  Bills  of  Exchange,  given 
by  Natives,  scarcely  one  of  which,  Was  ever  known  to  be  dishonour¬ 
ed.  There  is  a  strong  underlying  vein  of  honesty  in  the  Natives  of 
India,  which  is  much  to  be  admired,  and  esteemed. 

But  at  the  present  time,  perjury  is  unfortunately  very  frequent, 
a  devil-worshipper  would  as  soon  swear  anything  falsely,  as  state  it 
so;  as  an  oath  is  neither  binging  on  him,  nor  on  the  Hindu  idolater, 
it  was  therefore  ordained,  tNOat  in  trying  doubtful  cases,  ordeals 
should  be  permitted,  the  same  the  present  day,  in  some  Christian 
countries,  lots  are  drawn.  Natives'Nvken  remonstrated  with  for  swear¬ 
ing,  untruths  on  the  Ollahs,  reply  that  they  are  obliged  to  do  so  or 
they  would  obtain  no  justice.  .j 

In  some  of  the  greater  crimes  such  as  jdacoity,  murder,  (especi¬ 
ally  those  of  children  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  their  ornaments,) 
and  incendiarism,  the  people-of  this  portion  of  India  have  evident¬ 
ly  undergone  a  change  for  the  better,  as  t%y  are  less  frequent  here 
than  in  many  other  localities.  Suicide  is  also  very  rare.  The  curse 
of  the  country,  is  the  universal  love  of  1  %  suits,  in  which  men  do 
not  mind  ruining  themselves,  provided  their  opponents  are  involved 
in  the  same  catastrophe.  j 

The  following  are .  some  of  the  Orders,  which  were  prevalent  in 
olden  times.  That  of  the  Crocodile,  is  said  $o  have  been  tried  in  the 
Cochin  state  daring  the  last  fifty  years.  Ordeals  tery -clearly  demon¬ 
strate,  the  superstitious  'character  of  the  people  by  whom'  they  are 
employed,  or  rather^heir  belief  in  the  efficacjsnf  a  direct,  and  person¬ 
al  appeal  to  the  Deity,  for  his  decision  in  diffiHplt  cases.  In  1759 
Akbar  forbade  this  method  of  trial  in  his  dominions,  greatly  to- the 
disgust  of  the  Brahmans.  Several  forms  of  ordeal  were  made-use  of, 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  last .  .century,  some  in  the  commencement  of 
this,  and  others  at  the  present  time,  still  obtain.  Only  the  most 
common  forms,  are  detailed  here.  In  all  instances,  when  the  accused 
came  off  scathless,  the  accuser  was  fined. 

The  water  Ordeals,  were  of  several  descriptions,  that  of  the  Croco- 
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dile  being  the  most  terrible,  near  Palliport,  the  Backwater  is  very  full 
of  these  creatures,  but  formerly  it  used  to  swarm .  with  them.  The 
prisoner  was  first  taken  to  a  small  temple  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
place,  whore  he  took  the  most  solemn  oaths,  as  to  the  justice-of 
.  his '  cause,  and  called  upon -the  gods,  not  only  to  permit,  but  to 
direct  the  Crocodiles  to  eat  him,  were  he  not  telling  the  exact  truth. 
This  ceremony  over,  lie  was  obliged  to  wade  across  the  water,  which 
was  eight  hundred  paces  wide,  and  then  return  to  the  place  he 
started  from.  Multitudes  awaited  the  result,  and  if  the  Crocodiles 
were  lazy,  or  not  hungry,  and  the  man  escaped  being  devoured,  his 
safe  return  was  hailed  as  a  certain  proof  of  his  innocence  ;  and  the 
contrary,  if  he  fel^a  victim  to  the  jaws  of  these  ravenous  monsters. 

Another  water  ordeal,  consisted  in, the  accused  standing  up  to  Iris 
waist  in  water.  A  B^liman  holding  a  stout  stick  in.  his  hand,  being 
stationed  near  him.  A. sepoy  on  the  shore  then  shot  three  arrows 
from  his  bow,  when  a  mW  was  sent  to  bring  back  the  arrow  which 
had  gone  the  farthest ;  ad  soon  as  he  had  picked-  it  up,  another  per¬ 
son  was  despatched  for  tlN  middle  arrow,  and  when  ^nought,  another 
for  the  nearest ;  as  soon  as  this  last  was  picked  up,  the  accused 
grasped  the  Brahman’s  f^ot,  or  the  end  of  his  staff,  and  dived  under 
water.  If  lie  raised  his  l^ead,  or  body,  above  the  water,  before  the 
arrows  were  brought  baf  ,  to  the  Sepoy,  it  was  considered' a  clear 
proof  of  his  guilt,  ■  ' 

A  mode  still  employed,  pmetimos  even  in  the  houses  of  Euro¬ 
peans,  and  giving  rise  to  much  unnecessary  misery,  is  often  thought-  " 
lessly  practised.  When  on  article  has  been  stolen,  and  there  is  no 
clue  as  to  the  robber,  a  person  writes  the  niune  of  every  one  in  the  ' 
house,  enclosing  each  piece  of  paper  in  a  ball  of  wax  and  other  ma¬ 
terials.  These  balls  ar£;  then  tossed  into  water,  |jp,d  that  bearing  the 
name  of  the  guilty  individual,  is  said  always,  to  float  on  the  surface, 
Natives  believe  implicitly,  in  the.  truth  of  this  trial 

Another  common  mode  in  criminal  cases,  .was  -for  the  accused  to 
take  three  draughts  of  water,  in  which  some  Hindu  Deity  had  been 
washed  for  the  purpose  :  if  he  remained  quite  well,  for  fourteen 
days,  he  was  considered  innocent,  but  if  any  sickness,  or  internal 
pahb’Occarred,  he  was  proved  guilty.  .  ' 

In  sotue :  places,. :  in  civil  cases*- both.  Plaintiff  and  Defendant,  or 
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their  Advocates,  tried  who  could  remain  longest  under  water,  hold- 
.  ing  on  by  some  stakes,  which  were  placed  for  that  purpose,  in  sanc¬ 
tified  spots.  Whoever  remained  the  longest,  was  considered  in  the 
right.  The  last  case  ended,  in  both  the  Advocates  being  drowned, 
and  as  both  could  not  have  been  wrong,  this  method  fell  into  dis¬ 
repute. 

Fvn  ordeals,  or  by  heated  substances,  were  those  most  commonly 
employed  ;  in  cases  where  the  person  was  accused  of  a  capital  crime, 
they  were  as  follows.  Some  days  before  the  trial,  the  prisoner’s 
right  arm  and  hand  were  enveloped  in  wax  cloth,  and  sealed 
up. -  When  the  day  of  the  trial  came,  a  cauldron  was  filled 
with  cocoanut  oil,  and  a  fire  placed  beneath ;  -a  rupee,  or  some 
bright  substance  being  inside,  as  the  fire  gradually  heated  the 
oil,  the  accused  "and  accusers  stood  round,  and.tlie  Brahman  invoked 
the  Deities,  to  show  by  the  result,  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused. 
When  the  oil  boiled,  the  latter  having  first  invoked  the  fire  to  declare 
the  truth  of  his  statements,  by  its  effects  onyliis  arm,  thrnst  it  into 
the  cauldron,  and  drew  up  the  rupee.  Tl|e  arm  was  immediately 
swathed  up  in  bandages,  and  sealed  with  ifehe  judge’s  seal,  the  man 
was  then  removed  to  prison.  At  the  end  of  fourteen  days,  the  seal  was 
publicly  removed,  and  the  arm  inspected,  ^hen  if  no  scars  were  per¬ 
ceptible,  he  was  held  guiltless,  and  acq  itted,  It  was  supposed 
that  if  highly  paid,  the  Brahman  contrived  to  rub  some  substances 
on  the  arm  td  prevent  any  scalding  taking  place.  But  no  doubt  in 
many  cases,  the  immediate  and  total  exclusion  of  the  atmospheric 
air,  from  the  surface,  would  tend  to  heal  the  arm,  without  leaving 
any,  or  at  all  events,  only  a  very  slight  scar. 

Another  method  consisted,  in  holding  a  red'hot  piece  of  iron.  The 
accused  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  sevehlJ&Syes  of  the  Peepul  tree 
were  placed  upon  his  palm,  and  above  them  t^e- red  hot  iron,  and 
he  had  to  walk  backwards  and  forwards  thus,  f$r  a  certain  length 
of  time.  Sometimes  molten  lead  was  poured  over  the  pahn  of  one 
hand,  or  at  others  the  accused  walked  over  a  fire,  made  by  burning 
Peepul  wood: 

Another  ordeal,  was  that  of  the  balance.  The  accused  and  a 
Pundit  fasted  24  hours.  The  first  then  bathed  in  sacred  water, 
and  the  second  having  presented  oblations  to  the  Deity,  the  prisoner 
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was  weighed.  The  Pundit  now  prostrated  himself  before  the  scales,.  ( 
and  having  written  the  accusation  cm  a  piece  of  paper,  fastened  it  to  . 
the  man’s  forehead.  He  wag  then  after  six  minutes  had  elapsed, 
re-weighed,  and  if  his  weight  had  decreased,  he  Was  considered 
guiltless,  if  it  had  increased,  guilty  :  and  if  the  same,  he'  lmd  to  he. 
weighed  again.  Should  the  balance  break,  it  was  never  doubted,, 
■hut  that  the  weight  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused,-  had  caused 
it  to  do  so. 

Ordeals  bytpoison,  were  of  two  kinds ;  in  the  first,  the  Pundits  per¬ 
formed  their  oblations,  and  then  having  mixed  three  barley  corns 
of  a  poisonous  root,  or  of  white  arsenic,  in  thirty-twi)  times  its 
weight  of  ghee,  the  accused  was  obliged  to  eat  it  from  a  Brahman’s 
hand.  If -it  had  Ho  injurious  effect,  lie  was  declared  innocent, 
.otherwise  as  certainly  guilty.  The  second  consisted  in  placing  a 
cobra,  in  a  deep  earthen  chatty,  into  which  was  thrown  some  coin, 
or  other  small  substance  :  if  he  could  take  this  out,  without  being 
injured,  he.  was  proved  to  be  innocent  of  the  crime,  imputed  to  him. 

Another  Ordeal  consisted,  in  giving  a  number  of  persons  suspected 
of  theft,  some  rice  to  chejV,  and  it  was  believed,  that  from  the  month 
of  . the  guilty  one,  the  gr4in  would  come  out  dry.  Pear  of  detection, 
often  caused  this  trial  togirove  correct.  ‘ 

Another  was  more  esj  icially,  consecrated  to  the  God  of  .Justice. 
An  image  was  made  of  silyer,  and  another  of  iron  or  clay,  they  were 
then  thrown  into  a  jar  of  water,  if'  the  accused  brought' out  the  silver 
one,  he  was  adjudged  innocent. 

Each  of  the  different /castes,  are  said  to  have  had  appropriate 
ordeals.  The  BrahmawB  by  the  balance,  the  Scliatriyas  by  fire,  the 
Vysias  by  water,  and  me  Sudras'  by  poison  :  but  tins  had  in  very 
.early  days  fallen  into  aisuse  in  Malabar,  and  only  those  below  the 
rank  of  Hairs,  were  usually  subject  to  ordeal  trials. 

.  The  lower  classed  of  Natives,  thoroughly  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  the  transmigration  of  evil  spirits  by  witchcraft,  into  persons’  bodies. 

:  It-ia  thought  that  evil  spirits  can  be  placed  in  charge  of  fields  and 
gardens,  and  if  a  person  should  steal  any  of  the  produce  and  eat  it, 
he  would  be  afflicted  with  most  terrible  internal  pains,  which  can 
•be  only-removed  by  the  sorcerer,  or  the  person  from  whom  he  stole 
the  fea|V  hltyifc  also  believed,  that  a  sorcerer  can  produce  such 


intense  pain  in  tlie  thief’s  body,  that  he  will  be  glad  to  make  an 
immediate  confession,  in  hopes  of  getting  cured, 

It  is  also  believed  that  a  sorcerer  besides  afflicting  a  person  with 
disease,  can  remove  them  altogether  from  the  world.  If  a  true 
account  of  the  murders,  which  a  belief  in  sorcery  has  occasioned  in 
the  form  of  revenge  could  be  obtained,  a"  most  horrible  revelation  of 
atrocities,  which  have  occurred  in  the  Cochin  State,  would  no  doubt 
be  brought  to  light, 

The  Native.  Christians,  and  Hindus,  have  many,  charms  against, 
the  evil  eye,  amongst  them  jewels,  and  tiger’s  claws,  set  in  silver, 
with  which  they  load  their  children.  The  Mahomedans  also  sus¬ 
pend  charms  from  the  ceiling  for  the  same .  purpose.  'Whilst,  the 
Jews  put  figures  on.  tlieir  houses.  Women  were  not  allowed  to  under¬ 
go  the  trial  by  water/  or  poison,  but  were  not  exempted  from,  the 
other  forms  of  ordeal.  There  was  rather  a  ctirious  One  employed  in 
Triclioor  not  many  years  ago,  a  husband  suspicious  of  his  wife's  con¬ 
duct,  had  her  sewn  up  in  a  sack,  and  carrietjl  to  an  upper  window,  and 
throwii  out:  her  guilt  was  judged  of,  according  to  the  injuries  she 
received,  < 

Amongst  a  people  given  to  trials  by  ordeal,  sacrifices  to  evil  spirits 
in  every  form,  and  who  firmly  believe  that  ghosts  and  hobgoblins 
are  everywhere  abound  them:  amongst  race  many  of  whom  even 
worship  the  first  animal  they.meet  in  the  morning,'  a  tree,  or  a  block 
of  wood,,  auguries  are  of  course  regarded  as  most  important,  and 
many  a  great  undertaking  is  postponed*  .solely  because  some  antici¬ 
pated  good  omen,  is  hot  forthcoming.  Np  one  would  think  of  con¬ 
tinuing  a  walk,  should  a  black  cat  happen  to  run  across  the  road  soon 
after  he  started.  If  a  Namboorie  settings  out  on  a  journey  meet 
another  Namboorie  he  invariably  returns  hoih^,  and  if  possible  post¬ 
pones  his  journey,  but  if  this  is  impracticable  helremains  at  his.  house 
Half  -an  hour,  and  then  makes  a  fresh  start,  meet^nga  jaekall  or  two 
Namboories  are  good  omens.  If  a  lizard  chirp  upon  the  wall  the 
conversation  is-at  once  changed.  In  some  parts  of  India  no  answer 
is  returned  by  the  father  to  a  proposal  of  marriage  for  his  daughter 
Until  the  lizard  has  made  itself  heard,  and' the  position  of  the  sound, 
its  loudness,  and  other  equally  important  differences,  determine  the 
tenor  of  tlie  reply.  Thursday  is  au  inauspicious  day,  Hawkers  consider 
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it  very  unlucky  should  they  not  sell  any  article  at  the  first  house 
•  they  visit  in  a  day,  and  would  rather  dispose  of  something  at  a  loss, 
than  part  with  nothing, 

The  Syrians  are  as  superstitious  in  their  way,  as  the  Hindus. 
One  of  their  most  extraordinary  ceremonies,  consists  in  poking  out 
the  eye  of  Judas  Iscariot.  On  good  Friday,  a  cake  on  which  is  a 
representation  of  an  eye,  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  family  circle- 
Each  person  is  armed  with  a  knife,  and  in  succession  makes  a  dig 
■at  the  eye  :  after  this  is  satisfactorily  destroyed,  the  cake  is  cut  up, 
and  distributed. 

One  sect  were  said  not  long  since,  once  a  year ,  to  have  had  their 
sins  written  out  on  a  piece  of  paper,  by  a  Catanar,  and  then  place'd 
inside  a  loaded  bamboo  gun,  and  discharged  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
feast ;  the  uproar  ffi’s.s  effectually  dissipatiug,  and  destroying,  their 
year’s  accumulation  of  taisdemeanours.  It  is  not  unusual  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  skull  of  an  anilnal,  raised  on  a  stick  in  a  Christian’s  paddy 
field  to  avert  the.  evil  eya,  in  the  same  way  as  in  those  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  Hindus ;  and  -Any  many  of  their  superstitious  rites,  are 
identical.  '  '  ■  :  ■■ 

Of  course  atmospheric,  disturbances  are  viewed  with  great  awe, 
an  eclipse  is  believed  the  vulgar  to  bo  one  of  their  two  bad 
spirits,  swallowing  'the  s  n  or  moon.  A  comet,  is  supposed  to 
foretel  disasters,  a  dear  season,  or  a  frightful  sickness  ;  and  light¬ 
ning  with  its  attendant  thunder,  is  believed  to  be  the  gods  waging 
war  in  Heaven,  or  elsewhere,  whilst  the  Mahomedans.  assert,  the 
shooting  stars  to  be  missies,  discharged  by  angels,  at  evil  spirits,  • 
who  are  listening  to  wlia^  is  going  on  in  Heaven.  . 

Etiquette  is  a  subject  Reserving  of  a  few  remarks,  those  in  power 
have  at  various  times  attempted  to  break  through  its  regulations, 
but  unsuccessfully.  He  who  disregards  its  observances,  is  liable  to 
be  disrespectfully  treated  in  public,  and  laughed  at  in  private.  Al¬ 
though  to  many  Europeans,  it  may  appear  absurd  to  insist 
upon  Natives,  from  a. Prince  to  a  Cooly,  removing  their  shoes  when 
entering  an  European  house,*  still  all  who  understand  the  -Native 
.character,  must  admit  its  necessity  ;  they  themselves  dHg^lfated  the 


*  Ih  some’places,  Slirofisi,  have  been  excepted  from  this  rule. 
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custom,  in  the  same  manner  as  Europeans,  have  the  removal  of  the 
hat  as  a  sign  of  respect.  ' 

There  is  first  the  etiquette  of  caste,  which  has  of  late  years  been 
broken  through  to  a  great  extent,  up  to  the  last  sixty  years,  low 
.  caste  Natives,  and  all  Europeans,  were  compelled  to  keep  to  the 
‘  road  along  the  sea  beach,  those  inland  being  reserved  for  the  Nairs, 
and  those  of  superior  castes,  for  none  of  these  classes  approached 
the  sea,  excepting  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  when  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  them  to  do  so,  to  perform  certain  ceremonies  of. purifica¬ 
tion.  _  0 

On  certain  ceremonies,  the  town  gates  were  closed .  for  several 
consecutive  days,  and .  none  of  the  inferior  classes,  were  allowed  to. 
i  enter.  Only  a  few  years  since,  the  Dewan  of  TrUvancore  at  the  in¬ 
stigation  of  the  Brahmans,  forbade  Native  Christians,  the  use  of 
some  of  the  public  roads,  but  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  advised  the  withdrawal  of#  the  prohibition,  and  it 
..  was  consequently  withdrawn.  Missionaries  were  permitted  to  carry 
large  ■  umbrellas,,  which  secured  for  them  the  use  of  the  prohibited 
roads,  provided  they  kept  clear  of  the  Pagodas. 

The  rules  respecting  the  distances,  which  were  always  maintain¬ 
ed  between  persons  of  the  various  castes,  and  subdivisions  of  such, 
do.  hot.  appear  to  hate  been  distinctly  laicf  down,  but  formerly  they 
were  enforced  by  custom  much  in  the  following  maimer.  A  Nair 
was  allowed  to  approach,  but  not  to  touch  a  Brahman  :  a  Chogan 
remained  21  addi,  or  feet  .from  him  :  and  a  Pullien  above  twice 
that  distance  :  a  Pariah,  Oolahdtny  or  Niadi,  64  addi.  A  Chogan 
dared  not  approach  within  twelve  paces  of  a  Nair,  if  he  did  so  in. 
■  olden  tinies,  the  lattey  was  considered  justified  in  cutting  him  down. 
A  slave",  could  not  go  nearer  to  a  Nair,  thtvujie  could  to  a  Brah¬ 
man,  whilst  he  might  not  touch  a  Chogan.  .  _  \ 

The  result  of  all  this  now  is,  that  there  exists;.^pyerweening  arro¬ 
gance  on  the  side  of  the  higher  castes,  and  cringing  servility  on  that 
of  the  lower.  From  continually  calling  out  from  a  distance,  to  be 
heard  by  persons  of  the  higher  orders,  the  majority  of  the  natives 
have  no  idea  of  modulating  their  voices,  hut  shout  as  if  they  were 
speaking  to  a  deaf  person.  It  is  very  amusing  to  sec  theJRajah’s 
Sepoys,  armed  and  dressed  like  those  in  the  British  service,  and 
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filing  out  in  charge  of  convicts;  as  being  Fairs,  they  cannot  ap¬ 
proach  their  prisoners,  for  fear  of  pollution,  and  consequently  keep 
ff  long  way,  either  in  their  front,  or  in  their  roar. 

Persons  of  the  Lightest  .rank,  such  as  the  Rajah,  have  obeisance  ' 
made  to  them  by  Sudras,  in  the  following  manner.  The  palms  of  the  ^ 
hands  are  first  brought  together,  and  then  usually  raised  to  the 
forehead,  or  should  it  be.  intended  to  be  particularly  respectful,  they 
are  elevated  above  the  head  :  but  if'  only  sligh  tly  so,  the  thumbs  stop 
about  the  tip  of  the  nose.  The  hands  are  then  lowered  to  a  level 
with  the  qfcest,  frpm  which  a  space  of  about  six  inches  divides  them  : 
and -then  rapidly  folded  across  the  breasts,  which  expresses  a  hope 
that  the  good  pleasure  of  the  great  person,  will  fall  upon  his  servant. 
The  number  of  times  this  ceremony  is  repeated,-  depend  upon  the 
rank  of  the  person  addressed,  who  in  return  joins  his  hands  and  holds 
them  as  if  in  the  act  .of  receiving  something,  thus  showing  that  lie. 
accepts  the  salutation,  |  Even  the  highest  native  will  not  sit  down, 
in  the  presence  of  his  nfotlier,  until  she  has  granted  him  permission 
to  do  so :  for  great  resp^t  and  attention,  is  always  shewn  -to  ciders, 
and  instructors.  ", 

4  A  low  caste  man,  respectfully  addressing  a  superior,  places  his  left  ’ 
hand  on  his  breast,  and  jiis  right  over  his  mouth,  and  whilst  speak¬ 
ing,  continues  to  hold  it  (Jply  a  short  distance  in  front  of  it,  for.'fear 
his  breath  may  pollute  the\air,  he  is  generally  frightened,  and  anxious 
to  get  away.  -  I 

Natives  of  the  same  rank,  address  each  other  ns  “Brother.”  A 
Brahman  is  calledby  inferiors  Tiroo-manaau,  or  “man  of  a  holy-disposi¬ 
tion.”  A  Fair  is  addressed^ as  Tcmbaran,  or  Lord.  When  calling  each 
other,  the  natives  hiss,  it  within  a,  short  distance,  or  beckon  with  the 
hand  if  far  off  :  theyfulm  being  turned  downwards,  and  moved  in 
the  opposite  direction,' to  that  employed  by,  Europeans.  In  walking 
along  the  roads,  the  wife  is  always  a  few  paces;  behind  her  husband. 
Natives  are  very’rnuch  afraid  of  going  out  after  dark,  if  compelled 
to  do  so,  they  shout  as  loud  as  they  can,  or  sing  to  show  their 
courage,  .and  frighten  off  evil  spirits. '  .  . 

A  late  Surwaddy  Cariacar,  who  had  been  useful  to  the  British,  in 
the  timg  of  Colonel  Macaulay,  received  a  pension  of  two  hundred 
rupees  monthly  as  well  as  the  privilege  of  entering  the  Huttoor 
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Cutcherry  with  Ms  shoe,?  oil,  and  the  high,  honour  of  being  allowed- 
to  chew  betel  there.  Many  a  time  in  the  middle  of  business,  were  a 
pair  of  wooden  soled  shoes,  heard  stumping  up  the  stairs,  and  man£ 
a  look  of  disgust,  did  the  Hindus  cast  upon  the  ground,  after  these 
unwelcome  visits. 

The  Brahmans  are  regarded  by  the  Hindus,  with  greater  deference 
thah  any  other  caste  ;  in  fact  superstition  has  placed  the  priestly 
class,  in  most  religions,  .foremost  in  the  social  rank.  Next  no  doubt, 
are  those  from  whom  temporal  honours  are  derived,  and  in  a  gradu¬ 
ated  scale,  corresponding  with  their  rank,  pay,  and  official  position, 
is  difference  shown  to  all.  Without  any  official  post,  the  next  persons 
looked  up  to,  are  either  those  whose  money  commands  them  respect, 

*  or  whose  treatment  of  the  natives,  obtains  it  from  their  good  will. 
There  are  numerous  proverbs,  a  few  of  which  are  as  follows, 

“  Should  one  swallow  a  live  coal,  it  turns  into  charcoal.”  Thus 
should  a  man  be  accused  of  having  done  a  rash  deed  for  the  good  of 
a  friend,  he  replies  as  abeve ;  implying,  hot  is  resolved  to  suffer  a 
little,  for  what  he  has  done.  j 

<c  Of  what  use  is  study,  unless  to  leitjptjknowledge  which  is  true 
“wisdom.”-  . 

“  Why  do  we  lr/e  in  Towns,  instead  v  orests,  unless  our  object 
“  be,  to  enjoy  friendship,  do  good  to  other  .  and  receive  the  wanderer, 
“  and  the  stranger.”  ■  • . 

“  He  who  revenges  an  injury,  enjoys,'  his  triumph  for  a  day,  but 
“  the  man  who  forgives  one,  has  a  life-lo(ng  satisfaction.” 

“  It  is  a  foolish  deed,  to  burn  your  house  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  rats.” 

“  Politeness  to  a  rude  man,  is  as  lines  drawn  upon  a  stream 
v  of  water.”  V 

“  Modesty  is  becoming  to  every  one,  but  is  a  particular  ornament 
“  to  the  rich  and  learned.”  ^ 

A  person  writing  to  a  superior,  sits  down  with  Ms  face  to  the 
rising' sun,  and  commences  Ms  letter,  on  a  piece  of  a  palmyra  leaf, 
termed  an  “olldh.”  First,  for  good  luck;  he  praises  the  gods,  and 
having  cut  off  this  scrap,  begins  with  many  high  flown  compliments, 
and  an  enumeration  of  all  the  titles,  which  he  can  conceive,  the  per¬ 
son  he  addresses,  to  have  any  claim  to.  When  the  Itajah  sends  a 
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•  letter  by  a  messenger  it  is  his  duty  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
pifson  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  not  to  entrust  it  to  any'  third 
‘party.  Wafers  are  never  employed  as  saliva  causes  pollution. 

In  giving  a  letter  to  a  Native  of  superior  caste,  it  must  not  be 
handed,  as  that  would  cause  contamination  ;  but  it  must  be  thrown,- 
the  short  transit  through  the  air,  breaking  the  line  of  contact  to  the- 
superior,  A  letter’  is  received  with  an  amount  of  respect,  varying 
in  accordance  with  the  relative-  rank  of  the  recipient,  *to  that  of  the 
writer.  It  is  considered  a  great  compliment  td  an  European  when 
the  Rajah  sends  him  some  dishes  prepared  in  the  Native  fashion,, 
and  etiquette  requires  him  to  taste  a  little  of  almost  all  ■  but  as  they 
often  number  as  many  as  thirty,  and  are  of  the  most  varied  descrip¬ 
tion,  he  is  frequently  none  the  better  for  the  honour  done  him. 

Natives  as  a  rule", .on  New  Year’s  day,  wait  upon  those  under  whom 
they  are  serving,  and  dressed  in  .their  best  clothes,  usually  bring  the 
children,  a  couple  of  lhp.es, *  some  sweetmeats,  or  flowers ;  the  Baker 
sends  a  cake,  and  the  other  petty  trados-people.  send  or  bring  some  tri¬ 
vial  offering.  Limes  are  on  all  occasions,  indispensable  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  also  usual  —  the  under  servants,  to  make  a  present  of 
sweetmeats  to  the  but!  .id  head  Ayah,  on  the  first  of  the  Malabar 
year. 

The  Rajah  of  Cochin,  .as  the  power  to-  confer  titles  on  his  people, 
when  'he  is  presented  withpa  nuzzer  it  is  generally  tied  up  in  a  square 
piece  of  silk,  of  a -red  and  j yellow  colour.  ’As  silk  is  one  of  those 
substances,  winch  does  noty  convey  pollution  by  touch. 

The  Rajah’s  personal  guard  of  honor  carry  Pikes,  bound  around 
that  portion,  where  the/ steel  joins  the  handle,  with  a  tuft  of  white 
feathery  substance.  Silver  sticks  are  in  attendance  on  him  and 
persons  to  fan  lnm'h/r  -with  a.yah’s  (of  Thibet  cow’s)  tail,  and  with 
a  £j=m  surrounded  by  peacock’s  feathers..  .  ’ 

”  The  presentation  of  a  lime,  lias  not  with  Europeans  the  signification  it  had 
amongst  the  native  in  times  gone  bye :  it  was  in  fact,  the  genteel  way  of  giving 
a  bribe,  the  gift  being  inside  the  lime.  Bribery  was  so  common,  that  fit  last  no 
inferior  ever  came  to  ask  a  favour  of  his  'Native  superior,  without  ’.pMfcfeAtiiig 
liim  with  a  lime,  this  custom  in  Ceylon  was  so  visual,  thaty-ha  iitsei%,Benne  i 
states,  they  had  a  proverb,  “fir it  look  at  the  lime,  and  then  ope*  the, i>y> nth.'' 
Rajahs  gfve  visitors  as  marks  of  civility  a  shaddock,  but  in  vain  may  he  look  for 
•night  hut  fruit  within.  '  *’  1 
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Young  persons  may  not  sit  in -the  presence  of  their  elders,  or 
inferiors  in  that  of  their  superiors,  until  permission  to  do  so  has 
been  received.  This  deference  to  seniors,  forms  part  of.  their 
-education.  The  village  school,  consists  of  an  assembly  of  half  dressed 
-children,  placed  in.  rows,  in  an  open  room,  in  the  verandah  of  a 
house,  an.  open  shed,  or  even  under  a  tree.  They  are  taught  to  trace 
letters  on  the  sand,  and  are  educated  according  to  their  station  in 
life  and  the  future  occupation  intended  for  them.  '  After  leaving  this 
elementary  school,  they  enter  another,  where  they  commence  learn¬ 
ing  to  write  on  palm  leaves  with  an  iron  style,  these  leaves  have  a  hole 
-at  one  end,  and  are  strung  together  lilce  a  book,  between  two  boards. 
When  the  teacher  "eaters  this  school,  the  pupils  all  prostrate  them¬ 
selves  on  the  ground,  and  never  speak  until  they  have  received  per¬ 
mission  to  do  so.  When  they  can  write,  they  proceed  to  learn  ac¬ 
counts,  and  then  other  sciences,  and  branches  education  :  such  as 
poetry,  botany,  medicine,  law,  logic  and  fern  ng :  the  art  of  playing 
at  ball,  chess,  tennis,  and  especially  silence.,  ,  This  last  difficult  art, 
is  taught  at  Triclioor,  to  youths  destined  fdy  the  Brahmanical  pro¬ 
fession,  who  must  remain  inside  the  tempi' ;  for  ten  years,  without 
speaking.  Geography’  is  not  taught,  as  i  kdo  not  wish  to  under¬ 
stand  anything  of  other  countries,  and  Ant  vy  and  Surgery  are  un¬ 
known,  as  they  must  not  either  touch  deat  oodies  or  shed  blood. 

Nearly  all  the  females,  amongst  the  higlier  classes,  especially  the 
Nairamalis,  learn  to  read  aiid  write,  but  they  are  not  taught  either 
needlework,  or  dancing,  the  former  being  considered  a  menial  em¬ 
ployment  only  fitted,  for  tailors,  and  the  latter  a  sign  of  a  decidedly 
base,  character,  :  . 

The  literature  is  not  abundant.  The  Eerula  Ulpati  a  species  of 
legendary  history  of  Malabar  appears  to  be  tl^only  original  Mala- 
yalim  work,  but  there  are  several  versions  of  it.  Their  other  writings, 
are  free  translations  from  the  Sanscrit,  such  as  \  the  Ramciyana  ov 
the  history  of  Rama  and  Seeta,  the  Baghavada  or  the  history  of 
the  incarnations  of  Krishna,  <fcc.,  girls  above  the  Nair  caste,  are  never 
permitted  to  go  out,  except  under,  the  protection  of  their  mothers, 
or  aunts.  Boys  in  their  ninth  year,  are  initiated  into  their 
father’s  caste.  # 

Poetry  such  as  it  is,  is  much  admired  by  the  Natives,  and  even 
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the  boatmen,  time  the  stroke  of  their  oars,  to  extemporary  verses 
which  are  not  invariably  of  the  most  reputable  description, 
and  consequently,  will  not  bear  translating.  They  have 
songs  in  honour  of  their  gods,  of  great  persons,  and  of  noble 
deeds. 

In  olden  times,  only  three  kinds  of  poets- 'were  permitted,  the 
historical  who  chanted  history  as  they  understood  it,  the  genea¬ 
logical  who  praised  the  ancestors  of  great  persons  and  traced  back 
their  descent  from  the  gods,  and  thirdly  tho'se  who  sang  the  praises 
of  the  king,  wishing  him  and  his  family  long  lives,  happiness  and 
prosperous  reigns. 

The  various  kinds  of  voices,  are  said  to  be  six,  each  hearing  a 
curious  name,  as  fye  peacock  voice,  the  elephant  voice,  the  ox  voice, 
the  sheep’s  voice,  the  bird’s  voice,  and  the  horse’s  voice.  Tlieir  instru¬ 
ments  for  warlike  n^'dc,  or  for  celebrating  the  deeds  of  Bacchus, 
are  the  large  dram,  t,  e  small  drum,  two  clarionets^  a  kettle  drum 
beaten  with  two  pieces  of  iron,  -two  copper  or.  brass  basins,  and  a 
pair  of  cow’s  horns.  Those  for  pastoral  tunes,  arc  the  guitar,  the 
spinet,  the  flute,  and  a  J  V}ies  of  lyre.  _  : 

Dramas  in  eelebratio;  the  Pagan  gods  have  been  copied  by  the 
Syrians  in  former  tiim  and  for  many  years  have  been  inveighed 
against  by  Bomish  Priest  unsuccessfully.  Bomau  Catholic  theatri¬ 
cals  are  enacted  during  the  last  few  weeks  before  lent,  when  they 
become  the  rage,  and  a  species  of  carnival  is  held,  and  old  and  young 
of  both  sexes,  meet  every  night  at  about  nino  o’clock  in  the  evening,  to 
witness  these  performance!,  which  generally  continue  until  nearly  day¬ 
break.  The  theatre  is.  on  some  open  piece,  of  ground,  and  in  front 
of  it  are  some  temporal  booths  for  the  accmmnodation  of  the  bettor 
classes,  the  poorer  fomig  in  the  open  air.  The  stage  is  about  six 
feet  from  the  grouna,  and  thatched  with  matting.:  The  overture, 
and  close  of  everyjscene,  is  enlivened  by,  the  most  discordant  music. 
The  plays  are  generally  selections  from  the  saered  writings  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese,  and  are  said  to  portray-  passages  in  the  lives  of  some  of 
their  saints.  The  costumes  are  varied,  and  grotesque.  J5lmpei;nrs 
and  Princes  hop  about  like  mountebanks, -whilst  Queens  and-  Prin¬ 
cesses  Jpok  like  so  many  attempted  representations  of  monkeys. 
The.  parts  are.  sung  with  numerous  choruses,  in  which  there  is  no 
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pretence  of  keeping  time...  As  literary  productions,  they  are  below 
farces,  and  as  representations  they  may  be  taken  as  caricatures, 
whilst  the  language  is  had,  and  the  acting  worse.  When  all  are 
wfearied,  the  finale  represents  the  prmislinient  of  vice,  and  the  reward 
of  virtue. 

Nautches  are  also  popular  amusements  amongst  Natives, -and  consist 
in  women  of  a  light  character,  dancing  in  a  listless  manner',  to  a  mono¬ 
tonous  tune,  which  they  sometimes  accompany  with  their  voices.  The 
room  is  generally  strongly  impregnated  with  otta  of  roses,  flowers,  and 
various  other  kinds  of  perfumes.  It  is  a  mystery,  how  European 
ladies  can  allow  themselves,  even  to  be  asked  to  such  .entertainments, 
but  it  is  still  more  surprising,  how  ■  they  can  ever  frequent  them : 
the  taste  is  evidently  a  ba'd  one,  although  Natives  consider  an  Euro¬ 
pean  ball  room  much  worse.  — ■ 

The  amusements  of  the  various  races  of  Hindus,  are  much  mixed  up 
with  their  religious  customs.  Manly  exercises  are  not  much  in 
vogue,  those  of  a  sedentary  character  being  substituted.  Games  of 
cards,  made  of  ollalis,  are  employed  for  t,  idling  purposes :  and  lines 
are  formed  in  the  sand,  for  playing  a;c  cies  Of  draughts.  Chess 
occupies  a  good  deal  of  time,  iir  the  lift  ‘he  Numboorie  Brahman  ; 
and  is  played  in  the  following  manner,  “  The  ground  is  smoothed 
“  and  checqucrcd  with  chunam,  and  tint  pieces  cut  out  of  plantain 
“  stalks,'  the  Queen  anti  Bishop  alone.* differ  in  tlieir  moves,  and 
“  value,  from  ours.  The  queen  or  “  Wmeer,"  moves  diagonally  baek- 
“  wards,  and  forwards,  on  one  sqmiri^'’  taking  like  a -.pawn.  The 
“  Bishop  ’  clears:  over  everything  within' its  range,  but  taking,  and 
‘'  checking,  only  on  the  second  square,  diagonally.  The  castle  is 
“  thus  the  only  piece,  which  can  move,  and  take  from  one  end  of  the 
“  board,  to  the  other/’*  *  N 

Johnson  writing  in  1611  of  the  Nairs,  who  were  then  trained  to 
■  arms,  says,  “  at  seven  years  of  age  they  were  ]ijit  to  school,  to  learn 
“  the  use  of  their  weapons,  and  to  make  them  nimble  and  active: 
“  their  sinews  and  joints  were  stretched  by  skilful  persons,  and 
anointed  with  gingelly  oil,  by  which  they  became  so  light  and 
“  nimble,  that  they  could  wind  and  turn :  their  bodies,  as  if  they  had 

*  Colonel  Welsh's  11  Military  Reminiscences,”  vol.  2,  page  86. 
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"  no  bones,  casting  them  backwards,  forewards,  high  and  low,  to  the 
“  astonishment  of  the  beholders.  Their  continual  delight  was  in 
■“  their  weapons,  persuading  themselves  that  no  nation  went  beyond 
them,  in  skill  and  dexterity.”  This  description,  certainly  does  not 
tally  with  the  mild  and  delicate  looking  Nair,  of  the  present  clay.  At 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  Forbes  mentions,  that  in  the  festival  of 
the  new  moon,  in  September^  the  Nairs  drawn  up  in  two  divisions, 
hold  a  tournament,  in  which  it  was  considered  a  great  honour  to  be 
killed.  Persons  who  were  so,  were  said,  to  have  .sacrificed  their  lives 
for  glory.  At  the  preseiit  time,  a  more  peaceful  festival  is  celebrated. 

The  dress  of  the  Natives,  varies  according  to  their  religion, 
caste,  and  sex.  That  of  the  Arab,  is  the  same  as  is  worn  in 
bis  Native  country!-  The  White  Jew  wears  the  long  flowing  gar¬ 
ments  of  his  race'^aut  the  black  Jew  clothes  hiiuself  more 
like  tl.ro  Hindu  from*  whom  he  is  sprung.  The  various  races 
of  Christians,  are  distinguished  by  the  men  not  wearing  turbans,  or 
caste-marks  and  by  the'  yoiuen  having  jackets  instead  of  the  usual' 
cloth.  The  dress  of  thlwHindus,  does  not  differ  very  materially, 
except  with  reference  to  I  >  absence  of  turbans,  from  that  of  those 
in  other  parts  of  India,  j  3  Mussalman '  Moplalis,  are  much  the 
same  as  those  elsewhere.  Jhe  Portuguese,  or  Topeocara,  or  people 
who  wear  hats,  and  trowseri,  wore  always  considered  a  distinct  race, 
although  there  is  uo  necessity  for  tlieir  having  any  European  blood 
in  their  veins.  The  Moouloocars,  or  people  with  white  clothing, 
may  be  either  Christian  fishermen  ( MucutlsJ,  cloth  dyers,  ( Para - 
vers )  or  others,  who  were  first  under  Portuguese  protection,  and. 
subsequently  under  that  of  the  Dutch. 

Clothing  is -amongst  children,  almost  totally  disregard®!!,  however 
some  mothers,  who  ara?  vary  particular  tie  a  string  round  their 
waists,  and  in’  rare  instances  they  may  be  seen  with  a  small  scrap 
of  cloth,  apiece  of  a  plantain  leaf,  or  the  representation  of  a  fig 
leaf  in  silver,  wonAs  Adam  aifd  Eve,  are  supposed  to  have  adorned 
themselves. 

As  they  grow  older,  a  slight  advance  is  made  in 'the  clothing  depart¬ 
ment,  but  still  there  is  never  any  Superfluity  of  drapery,  and  the 
reH-paus  mendicants  are  extremely  indecent,  as  they  seem  to  con¬ 
sider, caste  marks  made  with  a  preparation  of  Randal  wood,  as  almost 
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sufficient  clothing.  Native  sailors,  also  are  certainly  not  dressed  in 
a  manner  admitting  their  entrance  into  European  places  of  resort. 

The  turban  perceived  on  Hindus,  in  large  towns,  is  said  to  have 
been  an  imitation  of  that  of  the  Mahomedans;.  Wherever  the  Hindu  is 
most  conservative  of  the  customs  of  his  ancestors,  there  the  turban 
will  not  be  found,"  neither  will  it  amongst  the  pre-Hindu  tribes.  In 
the  Cochin  state,  where  tire  Mahomedans  have  never  been  stationary 
conquerors,  the  turban  is  not  u  common  head  dress  :  yliilst  inland, 
it  is  'almost;  mid  amongst  tire  Hill  tribes,  quite  unknown.  Conse¬ 
quently  wearing  no  turban,  is  ‘riot  an  insult  in  the  Hindus  of 
Cochin,  as  .it  "would  he  amongst  the  Mahomedans.  Besides  the 
turban,  another  article  of  dress,  has  in  many  places,  been  borrowed 
from  the  Mussalmen,  viz.,  the  long  white  jadpet,  or  rather  coat, 
worn  by  Hindu,  and  other  servants,  who  ti/-  1  on  the  left  side,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Mahomedans,  who  f  ten  it  on  the  right. 

The  Arabs  certainly,  have  rather  an  inq  -opossessing  appearance, 
many  of  them  visit  the  Port,  during  the  slapping  season,  and  some 
remain  through  the  Monsoon.  A.s  a  tygf,  they  are  strongly  built 
men,  and  wear  long  boards  :  their  elo*  ag  usually  consists  of  an 
exceedingly  dirty  shirt,  and  trowsers,  c  rather  drawers  which  were 
at  some  long  antecedent  date,  of  white  c<:  ton.  They,  may  be  found 
smelting -  pipes,  in  the  bazaar,  and  drinking  the  juice  ,  of  the 
forbidden  tree,  some  however  appear  to1'  take  their  sherbet, .  and  in 
several  ship's,  coffee  may  be  seen,  provi|ed  expressly  for  them. 

In  India,  the  Manchester  merchant  Wfflijd  find  but  a  poor  mart 
for  his  manufactures,  in  comparison  witi.  he  number  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  :  a  jpee  of  cotton  cloth,  twisted  around  a  man’s  waist,  and 
descending  to  the  leuees,  (about  1  yard,  b^2  feet,)  is  sufficient  for 
his  'daily  ’wants,  and  perhaps  another  piece  of  the  same  size  as.  a 
tufbSn.''  "A.t  night  time,  they  serve  .as  coverings,  when  he  curls  him¬ 
self  up’  In'  a  corner,  stretches'  himself  on  the  floor, Verifies- dowu'on  his 
cot,  or  mat,  in  the  verandah  to  sleep.  The  higher  castes,  wear  fine 
transparent  white  .muslin  cloths,  and  the  richer,  of  even  some  of  the 
lower  classes,  use  fine  white  cotton.  The  Christians  have  a  common 
pocket  handkerchief,  or  a  piece- of  muslin  over  their  shoulders,  and 
on  grand  occasions,  or  when  they  go  out  of  doors,  put  it  on  tlTuir  heads. 

The  dress  of  the  liajah,  When  at  homo,  is  of  the  same  elegant 
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Simplicity,  as  that  of  his  people,'*'  being  a  thin  muslin  cloth, 
from  the  waist  to  the- knees,  a  magnificent  necklace  of  pearls, 
with  a  diamond  clasp,  no  turban,  but  caste  marks.  When  re¬ 
ceiving  strangers,  he  has  on  a  most  beautiful  head  dress  of  pre¬ 
cious  stones,  and  a  long  white  muslin  dress,  edged  with  gold. 
On  Durbar  days,  he  is  likewise  dressed  in  white  muslin,  with 
gold  lace,  and  a  turban' adorned  with  jewels  ;  around  his  right 
arm  (sometynes  also  on  both)  is  a  bangle  of  splendid  diamonds, 
which  are  cut  flat,  and  very  thin,  according  to  the  Native  fashion. 
His  fingers  are  adorned  with  beautiful  jewels,  and  on  his  second 
toe,  is  a  gold  ring.  On  each  side  of  him,  stand  two  Peons,  one 
fanning  him  with,  the  tail  of  the  yah,  the  other  with  a  white  fan, 
surrounded  by  p^jcook’s  feathers.  Next  to  him  is  seated  the 
Resident,  and  the  princes  either  on  his  loft  hand,  or  below  tlie 
Resident  on  the  right.  The  Dewau  or  Prime  Minister  stands  behind 
him,  and  many  turbstf  ess  Brahmans  in  their  single  cloths,  either 
behind,  or  on  one  side  ^f  him.  -  »  ■ 

If  the  Rajah  receives  visit  of  another  Prince,  at  Muttencherry 
the  following  is  the  et  tette.  The  Rajah  generally  passes  the 
preceding  night  at  the  pi  co,  which  is  about  one  hundred  paces 
from  the  water’s  edge,.th  whole  distance  from  which,  is  covered  in 
by  a  long  pandall.  On  each  side,  .along  the  entire  length,  are  plan¬ 
tain  trees  in  splendid  bearing,  tied  to  each  of  the  pillars,  that  sup¬ 
port  the  pandall.  The  Ramil’s  body-guard  of  Sepoys,  i&o  drawn  up 
in  two  lines,  the  guard  ofhTionour  armed  with  pikes,  Surmounted  by 
white  ostrich  plumes,  in  waiting.  A  drummer,  a  few  lifers 
and  fiddlers,  are  ready  tip  strike  up,  and  two  small  six  jjgunders;  are 
loaded  at  the  water’s  edge.  ’  . 

When  the  boat  of- honour  is  approaching,  the  Elliah  Rajah’,  or  first 
Prince,  attended  by  the  Dewan,  the  officials,  and  others,  proceed  to 
the  ,  landing  place,  to  receive  the  strangers.  After  they  are  landed, 


‘Natives  cannot  understand,  why  Europeans  clothe  themselves  to  such  an 
extent  in  India.  A  Nainboorie  visiting  at  the  house  of  an  European ,  gentle¬ 
man,  after  meditating  for  some  little  time  suddenly  ,  pointed;, Ac  a  wine 
■  bottle, ivhich  had  on  a  worked  cover,  and  exclaimed,  “well  you  are  a  curious  race 
“  of  people,  not  only  do  you  clothe  yourSelvea  from  your  head  to  your  feet, 
“  put  cloths  upon  your  wooden  tables,  hut  also  petticoats  on  your  bottlea." 
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they  walk  hand  and  hand  towards  the  Palace,  preceded  "by  music, 
and  dancing  girls,  who  strew  the  ground  with  handsful  of  parched 
rice.  At  the  top  of  the  Palace  steps  stands  the  Rajah,  who  shakes 
his  visitor’s  hand,  and  leads  him  into  the  room  of  state,  which  is 
'&  long  apartment  of  Portuguese  architecture  having  a  deeply  carved 
ceiling  and  small  windows.  The  musnud  or  silver  throne,  is  -placed 
under  a*  canopy  of  crims.on  velvet,  at  the  West  end  of  the  room. 

At  a  reception,  as  soon  as  a  letter  from  the  Governor  or  any  other 
great  personage  has  been  read,  the  guns  fire,  the  troops'  give  a  volley, 
and  the  Rajah  after  having  been  introduced  to  any  strangers  present, 
rises,  as  do  all  the  assembled  guests.  Two  gold  trays  are  then 
bfbught  forward,  one  covered  with  necklaces  of  Jasmine,  the  otherwith 
bouquets  of  the  game  species  of  flowers,  arranged  on  artificial  stalks. 
The  Rajah  then  places  one  of  these  necklaces.^-  md  the  Resident’s 
neck,  a  chain  around  each  arm,  and  ther  -resents  him  with  a 
bouquet,  which  he  sprinkles  with  otta  of  r  as.  The  Elliah  Rajah 
does  the  same  to  all  the  remaining  aests,  after  which  the 
Rajah  takes  the  Resident’s  arm,  and  hands  him  to  the  door,  standing 
there  to  shake  every  body  by  the  handy  *  leaving,  and  address  an 
appropriate  word  to  each, 

Hindu  women  addressingsuperiors,  un  .over  as  low  as  the  girdle,  as 
a  mark  of  respect:  Christian  women1,  on/going  to  church,  put  a  white 
scarf  over  their  heads,  in  accordance  With  the  injunction  that  they 
should  nqjpo  with  their  heads  uncovered,  On  ordinary  occasions, 
they  wear  only  a  white -close- fitting  jacket.  The  termination  of  the 
under  cloth  is  generally  finished  off  in  a  Waited  fan  shape,  commonly 
kn  own  asjwi'  Cochin  tail.”  The  females-  of  Quilon,  usually  fasten  their 
cloths  iri^Bmt,  and  are  consequently  destimte  of  caudal  appendages. 

-'Many.  Cochin  girls  before  marriage,  drffs^like  Tamil  women,  but 
subsequently  change  to  the  plainer  Malayalim^costume. 

One  division  of  Brahmanee-  women,  (page  wear  a  piece  of 
ifc  cotton  cloth,  about  5  yards  long,  by  one  and  a  half  vide,  fasten¬ 
ed  round  the  waist,  without  the  assistance  of  pins.  A  piece  of 
muslin,  is  thrown  over  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  passing  under 
the  right  am,  and  over  the- left  shoulder. 

The  Nairamah,  wears  a  loose  separate  upper  cloth,  thrown  over 

the  shoulder.  ■'  4 
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The  Miicua  women,  have ’a  coarse  upper  cloth,  which  covers  up  to 
the  arm  pits,  but  does  not  go  above  the  shoulders,' or  hide  the  arms. 
The  Shanar' women  in  Travancore’,  have  since  July  26th  1859,  been 
permitted  to  wear  either  the  same  jacket  as  the  Christians,  or  dress 
Ip  any  other  manner  they  like,  so  long  as  they  do  not'  imitate -the' 
cQstume  of  the  females ’of  the  higher'  classes,  which  all  those  of  a 
lower  caste  ate  'strictly  prohibited  from  copying.  . 

TheTopeecara  or  Potuguese  class  of  women,- who  are  in  mahy  in¬ 
stances,  descended  from  the  converted  slaves  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch,  have  a  costume  of  their  own,  viz. — a  long  loose  jacket  "made 
either  of  white  or  coloured  material,  and  reaching  as  low  as  the  knees, 
the  lower  cloth  is  generally  a  coloured  one.  In  the  Eurasian  class,  tfie 
poorer  persons  hav^scanty  skirts,  without  petticoats,  Some  of  them 
wear  beautiful  lace  .  ‘‘l^out  of  doors,  instead  of  bonnets ;  the  advance 
iri  style  is  gradual,  a  -rding  to  means  and  position,  and  many  are 
seen  in  the  gayest  Eur.  can  fashions.  . 

Men  who  go  about  begging,  sometimes  use  a  cocoanut  shell 
split  in  its  long  axis,  as':a  .  head  dress,  as  it  serves  two  purposes, 
to  protect  the  head  from*  "“he  sun,*  and  also  as  a  box  to  hold  out 
for  the  reception  of  alms  The  boatmen  have  large  wide  shaped 
hats,  very  like  umbrellas,  made  of  palm  leaves,  the  same  as  are 
ivorn,  higher  up  the  coast.  ' 

Ornaments  are  much  moremrofusely  employed  in  eastern  countries 
than  in  Europe.  The  ears  undergo  great  punishments,  a^jjl  in-  .some 
cases  when  a  woman  -wears  h  Tamil  dress,  the  comer  of  the  nose,  is 
also  perforated  by  the  BarMr.  Bings  adorn  the  fingers  and  toes,  the 
fore  arms  are  covered  wg'eh  bangles,  as  are  also  the  Jtags,  whilst 
necklaces  of  gold  coins,  lire  often  seen,  wjicre  those  IP&ome  and 
Venice,  are  placed  ucx^J*  those  of  Egypt,  and  the  English  St.  Gebrge 
and  the  dragon  jostles  its  Australian  relative.  The  materials  of 
which  ordinary  native  ornaments  are  manufactured,  are  of  the  most 
varie'd  description.  Bings  of  copper,  iron,  and  lead,  and  bangles  of  jiaint- 
ed  glass  and  wood,  are  made  in  imitation  of  more  valuable  metals, 
and  precious  stones.  Necklaces  are  often  composed  of  strings  <3f 
beads,-- the  threaded  seeds  of  trees,  or  those  turned  from  ife  roots, 

•  some  are  geeuted,  others  not  so.  * 

Almo^'every  Native,-  curries-  in  his -waist  cloth  a  small  silver,  tin> 
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or  .brass,  box  fastened  with  many  complicated  screws  and  -turns, 
and.,  in  this  ..he  deposits  his  poothens  and- other  small-  valuables. 
tThe  areca  or  betel  nut  with  ehunam,  spice,  and*  betel  leaf  are 
-usually  also  secured  in  a  small  silver  box  suspended  by  a  chain. 
Even' the  Hairs,  according  to  Herbert,  about  1 627,  although  they 
usually  went  about  armed,  would  not, abate  one  jot- of  the  common 
ornament  of  these  oriental  parts,  which  was  to  beautify,  or  rather 
load  their  arms  and  necks  with  silver  bracelets,  ropes  of  pearls,  and 
other  ornaments  ■,  in  passing  through  crowds,  they  struck  their 
sword  upon  their  targets,  and  called  out,  both  to  make  known  their 
dignity,  and  also  quickly  to  obtain  a  clear  passage.  ■  » 

.  The  Malabars  do  not  wear  nose  rings,  which  is  a  peculiarity,  as 
the  Tamils  consider  it  a  great  ornament,  however  they  make  up  for 
this  deficiency,  by  loading  their  ears  :  well  might  an  ancient  travel¬ 
ler,  have  spoken  with  astonishment  of  the  bgred  ears  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Malabar.  When  children  are  a  yea:  old,  or  even  less,  their 
ears  are  pierced,  and  a  small  quill  inserted  in  the  lobe  r  as  the 
irritation  subsides,  a  bit  of  lead  is  substituted,  and  subsequently,  when 
this  has.  enlarged  the  hole,  a  piece  of  plaiyain  leaf  is  rolled  up,  and 
putin:  this  is  gradually  increased  in  i,  until  the  entire  lobe  is 
expanded  ,  into  a  circular  hole,  capa  of  containing  a  large 
round  plug  of  wood,  the  circumference  of  which  is  often  as  great 
as  the  top  of  a  wineglass :  sometimes  tfte  flesh  is  tom  away,  bi^fc  by 
care  the  p|rt  is- lulled.  The  appear.Wce  of  the  two  black  wooden 
par  rings,  with  circular  flattened  tops  ir^front  of  each  ear,  certainly 
does  not  enhance  a  woman’s  beauty.  T.’ds  enormous  orjfice  is  made 
to  enable  it  on  her  wedding  day,  to  contn  t  a  gold  ornament  of  about 
the  size  ojlft'  hen’s  egg,  or  even  of  aturjity’s:  sometimes  a  number 
of  smaller  ornaments,  of  a  crescent  shape,  ai)|iastened  in.  These  are 
never  worn  before  marriage,  and  are  afterwards-  taken  out,  and.  rarely 
re-inserted.  In  some  instances  however  theyaraj-eta-iued,  until  the 
birth  of  the  first  child.  The  Mahomedah  Moplah  girls,  have  a 
succession  of  holes  pierced,  in  each  of  which  a  ring  is  fastened,  drag¬ 
ging  down  the  ear  by  their  weight,  whilst  the  other  fashion,  expands 
it  from  the  centre.  :There  is  little  to  choose  between  the  two  modes, 
as  both  occasion  tumours,  and  other  diseases. 

. 'AH  dowerless  Roman.  Catholic,,  and  Romo-Syrian  girls*  in  olden  • 
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times,  were  portioned  by  the  congregations  to  which  they  belonged  : 
the  amount  being  raised  by  fines  from  the  richer  members.  All  female 
orphans,  belonging  to  each  congregation,  had:  their  names  registered, 
and  the  Church  Overseers,  were  obliged  to  provide  them  with  hus¬ 
bands.’  ■  On  the  wedding  day,  the  gold  ear  rings  are  not  the  only 
ornaments  put  on,  for  the  first  and  probably  for  the  last  time,  as  a 
head  dress  is  also  worn,  made  of  pasteboard,  and  wound  round  with 
chains  of  gold,  silver,  or  precious  stones,  to' which  smaller  ornaments 
are  also  often  attached,  the  weight  of  the  whole  being  excessive. 

Hindu  women,  after  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  invariably 
remoye  the  bangles  from  their  arms"  and  occasionally  their  other 
ornaments  also.  Native  Chris  turns,  sometimes  follow  this  custom 
but  it  is  not  the  rule. 

The  women  have  hair  of  the  deepest  blade,  which  reaches, dawn 
as  low  as  the  waist,  they  are  very  proud  of  it,  and  keep  it  profusely 
oiled.  It  is  coarse  inyxture,  and  differs  from  that  of  the  African. 
They  are  fond  of  false  iresses,  and  nearly  all,  even  those  of  tho 
poorer  classes,  wear  then- 

Cutting  off  the  baft-,  oi) shaving  the  head,  is  considered  a  great 
disgrace,.  On  festivals,  f  '''“grand-  occasions,  it  is  adorned  with 
flowers,  or  diver  ornaments 

Umbrellas*  were  .former^  only  carried  over  the  great  and  noble : 
bid  all  this  is  changed  under*British  supremacy,  although  a  remnant 
of  the  old  idea,  of  the  distinction  of  carrying  it,  still  remains,  and  is 
enforced  by  law  in  the  nativ#  state.  The  Rajah.  on  ceremonial  occa¬ 
sions,  has  a  crimson  one,  wlh  silver  mountings  carried  over-  him,  and 
a  similar  one  shades  the  Hjpdu  gods,  from  the  rain  or  sunshine,  when 
taken  out  of  the  Pagoda*  .At  Christian  weddings,  the  Bride  mid 
Bridegroom,  also  each  IpfC  one  carried  over  them;  it  is  always  a 
mark  of  honour.  The  „ize  of  the.  umbrella,  was  formerly  in  propor-> 
tion  to  the  rank  of  Jjhe-person,  over  whom  if  was  carried.  Common 
umbrellas  are  usually  made  of  the  dried  leaf  of  the  Talipot  palm  which 
is  occasionally  tarred. . 

*  Cope  mentions,  that  when  he  was  in  Canara  about  17M,  no  man  was  per- 
mitted  to  ride  on  horses,  mules,  or  elephants,  but  Troopers,  or  Officer*  el  State, 
although  Europeans,  were,  allowod  to  ride  on  oxon  or  buffaloes.  Neither  might 
umbrellas  \a  carried  over,  them  by  servants,  but  if  the  sun  or  rftia  offended. 
‘  them,  they  might  carry  them  themselves.  Page  300. 
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Native  *.liouses  are  of  most  varied  descriptions.  That  of  the 
Kaj all  is  termed  a  Colgum*  from  Gol  “  a  .sceptre”  and  “  agum”  “  a 
house.4’  It  also  means  a  distinct  branch,  or  house,  of  any  of  the 
regal  Hindu  dynasties  of  Malabar.  In  building  for  those  of  the 
higher  castes,  great  ,  care  is  necessary,  as  a  piece  of  wood,  clothing 
or  .  drapery  will  convey  pollution,  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
castes-:  as  willalso  coir  matting  should  it  contain  even  one  thread  of 
cotton  upon  it  although  it  is  of  itself  unpollutable,  a  piece  of  new 
cloth  may  be  thrown  to  a  high  caste  person,  who  can  look  at  it  and 
toss  it  back  without  having ’been  defiled,  but  should  it  be  old  it 
causes  pollution.  .Floors  must  be  made'  of  chunam,  stone,  or  earth, 
which  are  mon-conductors,  and  not  of  planks  :  and  for  the  same 
reason  no  carpets  or  mats  can  be  spread.  The  checquered  black  and 
white  chunam  floors,  are  therefore  usually  seen,  tin  the  houses  of  the 
higher  castes.  Natives  prefer  houses  situated  in  the  centre  of.  large: 
compounds,  many  of  those  belonging  to  the  nobility  are  two  stories 
high,  before  the  lowest  of  these  there  is  i  verandah,  in  which 
visitors  are  received-:  when  the  reception  room  is  not  in  a  separata 
building.  In  the  upper  story,  the  family  fleejif  study,  or  transact 
business.  : 

When  the  Portuguese  arrived,  few  Nat  ,es  were  allowed  to  live  in 
anything  .but  thatched- huts,  with,  mud  or  bamboo  leaf  Walls.  Tra¬ 
ders  such  as  the  Moplahs,  were  allowed  to  build  stone  walls  around 
tlieir  compounds,  .and  even  stone  storehouses,  in  consequence  of  the 
risks  they  were  otherwise  exposed  to.  Princes  and  Priest's  h$d 
stone  houses,  and  Pagodas  were  allowed-4  ae  privilege  of  tiled  roofs. 
Whale*  villages  could  thus  easily  be  i  V.  down,  if  the  inhabitants 
refused" to‘.p%tiheir  taxes,  or  their  eva  ti.on  were  necessary. 

The- miserable  huts  of  the  Churmurs,  a.  e  Fitted  along  the  raised 
baste  ®f»  paddy  fields,  and  those  ’of-  the  Niacb..  .may  occasionally  be 
sedfcperched  like^baskets,  or  birds’  nests,  up  in  jun^lejrees,  into  which 
theyt crawl  *at  night. time.  /The  situation  of  the  generality  of  houses, 
may  be  said  to  be  damp,  either  from  the  places  in  which  they  are  built,; 

*,  Wherever  the  Bajah  has  a  .Colgum,  the  Paliat  Aehen  possessed  an  Ilium. 
Distort  courts  go’ by  the  name  of  “the  gate  of  the  palace,”  therefore  should 
be  hearing  any  case  in  the  courtB,  he  is  “  sitting  in  the  gate  of 
the  palace,”  .  , 
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or  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  trees  surrounding  them,  Their 
appearance  is  pretty,  ancino  doubt  tire  vegetation,  breaks  tiro  force  of 
many  of  the  prevailing  winds,  but  still  sickness  is  very  rife.  « 

The  domiciles  of  the  Brahmans,  and  Nairs,  are  as  a  rule  cleanly,  '■ 
as  are  those  of  the  Syrians,  and  Bomo-Syrians,  but  those  of  the  lower, 
castes,  and  of,  the  Roman' Catholics,- can  lay  no  claim  to  cleanliness, 
whilst  ■  those  of  the  Mussalmen  Moplahs  are  dirty  in  the  extreme,  as 
they  live  amongst  filth  and  vermin,  and  their  compounds  if  they 
have  any,  are  the  receptacles  of  the  house  sweepings.  Tho  woi$on 
of  this  class,  pride  themselves  in  excelling  their  neighbours  in  filth, 
as  they  labour  under  the  impression,  that  “  a  filthy  garment  is 
“  a  sign  of  a  thrifty  housewife  !” 

A  very  small  amount  of  furniture  is  necessary  for  these  houses,  no  ’ 
table  is  required,  as  Natives  sit  on  the  .floor,  and  the  lower  orders 
rarely  employ  bedsteads,  but  sleep  on  the  ground :  the  better  classes, 
use  common  coir  rop, eel  cots,  which  with  a  fow  chairs  also,  and  some 
brass  cooking  pots,  complete  the  establishment.  The  wealthy  appear 
to  have  a  preference  for  European  furniture,  especially  easy  chairs, 
mirrors,  and  lamps.’*  Plil^s,  and  dishes  arc  unknown,  the  plantain 
leaf  being  a  substitute  IV  oth,  whilst  a  small  cocoanut  shell,  with 
a  wooden  handle,  answers  ue  purpose  of  a  ladle,  or  a  spoon. 

A  brass  or  iron  lamp  suspended  by  a  chain,  is  usually  seen  in  tho 
centre  of  their  rooms,  this  pan  be  elevated,  or  let  down  as  required. ' 
There  is  always  a  large  "*tone,  or  wooden  mortar,*  for  pounding 
ufllhelled  rice.  Nimierou  prints,  and  pictures,  or  rather  caricatures, 
adorn  the  walls,  as  the  Nftjgg  idea  of  drawing,:  is  very  primitive, 
and  the  needy  portrait  pr  ,  the  photographer,  or  the  daubor  in 
colours,  find  an  easy  prey  l  Native  Princes. 

It  is  considered  a  gfl^d  need,  to  give  large  feasts  to  the  poor,  and 
at  Tripoonterah,  the  p.  .jah;of  Cochin,  on  many  occasions,  yearly  foods 
some  hundreds  of  person's:  This  is  thS  more  acceptable,  from  tho 
fact  that  the  rice  is  generally  boiled  by  Brahmans.  Qn  recovering 
from  an  illness,  it  is  sometimes  customary  to  give  a  large  feast  which 
elevates  the  convalescent  in  the  eyes  of  those  around.  -  Xo  -Malabar 
rivers  are  venerated,  although  some  ceremonies  are  performed  at  tho 
Alwaye,  Shallacoodee,  and  some  other  streams.  Those  wim  construct 
tanks,  and  resemirs  of  water, -will  it  is  bclioyod  bo  rewarded  in  a  future 
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state ;  it  is  therefore  tlie  ambition  of  the  people  of  Malabar  to  have  a  • 
tank;  a  well,  or  a  choultrie  named  after  them.  Hospitality  is  much 
lauded',  but  of  course  is  confined  to  persons  of  the  same  caste. 

The  usual  inode  of  travelling,  is  by  the  Moncheel  or  Palanquin, 
carried  by  bearers,  each  of  whom  receives  4  pie  a  mile,  by  bullock 
or  buffaloe  carts,  which  are  jiaid  at  the  rate  of  one  anna  nine  pie  a 
mile,  and  by  boats  of  every  description*  from  the  comfortable  cabin 
to  the  little  snake  boat,  which  can  go  up  very  shallow  streams. 

Bitters  in  theRajali’sterritory,  are  conveyedbyUngil,  free  of  charge, 
as  are  also  small  parcels.  Before  the  inland  roads  were  open  to  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  the  post  office  runners  were  permitted  the  use  of  them. 

The  food  of  the  people,  is  as  varied  as  their  castes  and  creeds,  the 
Bfahmans  of  the  country,  (the  Namboories,)  are  a -Very  bigoted  sect, 
who  disdaining  to  touch  animal  food,  or  rather  ■  saps  having  a  re¬ 
ligious  aversion  to  it,  eat  their  vegetables  alone.  <d  grow  fat  on  their 
milk'  and  ghee.  The  amount  of  sugar*  they  consume,  is  only  limited 
by  their  meahs  of  procuring  it.  The  criterion  by  which  one  Native 
judges  of  the  wealth  and  respectability  oi  another,  is  his  size,  a 
'stout  man  is  therefore  held  in  much  gi^.er  esteem,  than  a  thin 
one,  There  axe  certain  feeding  houses,  '  aoparas,  already  alluded 
to,  in  the  topographical  chhpter  of  this  v  ;,  where  this  pampered 
Brahmariical  class  are  gratuitously,  fed,  th'  cost  being  defrayed  by 
the  taxes  of  the  country,  thus  they  can  uiways  be  supplied  with  a 
meal.  .  *  ^  ' 

As  every  Native,  no  matter  what  his  property  may  be,  would 
rather  be  fed  at  Government  expense,  tha.  “at  his  own,  there  is  no 
dearth  of  applicants  at  these  houses,  Th.  cost  of  this,  is  ■  reckoned 
in  the  official  records,  amongst  that^for  publ  c  works,  of  which  this 
good  work,  absorbs  a  very  large  portion.  \ 

The  Schatriyas,  are  as  particular  about  their*  :pd  as  the  Brahmans, . 

♦Tlie  late  of  Travahco're,  had  a  private  mi^eum,  In  which  "bonbons,”' 
and  “jujubes,”  held  a  conspicuous  place.'  One  day\an  advertisement  in  a  Ma¬ 
dras  newspaper  caught  his  eye,  announcing the  arrival  of  a  consignment  of 
“  Jupons,”  Concluding  that  they  also  must  be  something  nice  to  eat,  he  order-, 
od  a  number  by  post.  In  due  time  they  arrived,  and  great  surprise  was  uiani-  . 
tested  when  the  contents  were  discovered  to  be  steel  crinolines,  Their  use  was 
unkuown,  but  they  wore  placed  in  the  inuse.tun  !  . .  .  .  ' : 


who  will  eat  in  the  same  room  with  them,  if  the  food  be  perfectly 
distinct,  and  separate.  The  number  of  curries,  made  for  each  meal, 
is  enormous.  The  Vysias  are  too  few  to  require  notice. 

The  Nairs,  are  not  particular  as  to  their  food.  If  asked,  they 
declare  that  they  never  touch,  either  beef,  pork,  or  ardent  spirits, 
but  respecting  the  last,  this  is  by_  no  means  the  fact.  Some  there 
are,  who  wishing  for  a  favourable  transmigration,  are  as  particular 
as  any  Brahman,  but  their  caste  does  not  exact  this.  Many  aro 
notorious  'drinkers  of  ardent  spirits,  in  excessive  quantities,  andgpne 
of  the  favourite  repasts  of  the  lower  division  of  Nairs,  .is  a  fine  pig. 
Respecting  the  diet  of  the  people,  volumes  might  be  written,  and 
much  still  remain  untold. 

A  Native  generally  commences  the  day,  by  having  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  or  half  a  poun  f  pounded  brown  rice,  boiled  in  a  pint  of  water, 
to  which  some  sugc  s  added,  and  if  he  can  afford  it,  a.  little  butter¬ 
milk.  From  this  time,  lie  rarely  takes  anything,  with  the  exception 
of  smoking  tobacco,  opium,  or  bhang,  until  eleven  or  twelve  o’clock, 
when  he 'expects  kisv  ;e  to  have  prepared  his  breakfast.  Some 
classes  however  contiimd'^ithout  food,  until  three  or  four  in  the  af-  ’ 
ternoon.  This  meal  cor  s  of  a  pint,  or  more,  of  brown  rice,  care¬ 
fully  boiled,  and  thus  ^rented  to  abofit  twice  the  first  amount. 
Should  he  reside  -near  tl  sea  coast,  it  is  made  more  palatable,  by 
the  addition  of  some  fish,  fried  in  cocoanut  oil,  or  curried.  The 
Native  Portuguese,  invavisjlbly  add  country  vinegar,  whilst  some  of 
them,  eatwhite  rice,  inste™!  of  brown,  as  do  also  the  Tamils,  or  most 
of  them.  t 

The  wife  having  prepar  jd  the  food,  and  placed  it  on  plantain  leaves, 
the  husband  (who  if  a  :  draliman  may  not  eat  off  anything  else,  al¬ 
though  tin  vessels  maybe  used  for  cooking,)  having  previously  bath¬ 
ed,  and  if  a  Brainy  .1,  exchanged  his'  cloth  for  .  a  silk  handkerchief 
seats  himself  on  Iris  mat,  with  his  feet -crossed  under  him,  and  com¬ 
mences  his  meal.  No  Hindu  woman  eau  eat  in  the  presence  of,  or 
at  the  same  time  as  her  lord  and  master,  ,  excepting  on  the  day  of 
her  marriage,  (as  described  page  304)  such  being  considered,  as 
both  indecent,  and  disrespectful.  If  they  - can  afford  it,  some  soup 
made  of  vegetables,  herbs,  fruits,  pepper,  and  other*pungent  articles 
is  placed  in  a  vessel,  with  whi’ch  they  moisten  the  rice,  from  time  to 
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time.  Buttermilk,  ghee,  and  herbs  that  have  been  fried  in  oil,  or 
®  curried,  are  also  eaten.  The  man  never  touches  his  food  with  his 
left  hand,  such  being  considered  impure.  The  rice  ready  for  con¬ 
sumption,  is  heaped  up  into  a  mound,  with  a  depression  on  the  top, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  amalgamation  of  various  other  articles  ; 
he  then  opens  his  mouth,  and  throws  the  food  into  it,  in  the  form 
of  little  balls,  and  when  thirsty,  pours  hot  water,  or  ginger  water, 
into  the  same  receptacle,  without  letting  it  touch  his  lips.  Some- 
tifnes  he  has  a  dessert,  of  betel  or  tobacco  leaves.  Having  finished 
his  meal,  he  goes  outside  the,  door,  where  water  is  poured  from  a 
brass  vessel;  over  his  hands,  after  which  he  retires  to  a  tank,  to  per¬ 
form  his  ablutions,  attended  by  bis  wife,  and  family. 

Natives  of  the  highest  classes,  are  sometime  very  much  pleased 
.  at  being  invited  to  the  dinner  table  of  Eur  eans.  The  host  is 
expected  to  hand  in  the  illustrious  strange,  on  his  arm,  as  if  he 
were  a^  lady,  but  questions  are  frequently  asked  respecting  the 
ingredients  of  the  various  dishes,  to  whicAit  is  necessary  to  give 
guarded  replies,  thus  beef  is  never  mention  jd,  and  is  usually  called 
'  ham,  whilst  of  course  eggs  must  not/Jf  admitted,  to  form  any 
part  of  a  pudding.  During  the  enterta.  \rit,jb}iey  appear  to  feel, 
much  as  a  visitor  to  the  Zoological  gardi  >  when  seeing  the  lions 
_  and  tigers  fed,  and  they  would  be  equf  likely,  to  join  in  the 
repast. 

There  are  many  articles,  fit  for  human  food,  procurable  in 
almost  every  locality,  and  the  Native  ii  a-rnuch  greater  adept  at 
discovering  them  in  his  own  country,  man  the  European.  The 
Poonac,  or  oil  cake' the  refuse  of  the  cocoanut  after  the  oil  has  been 
expressed,  is  usually  given  to  cattl@  and  poultry,  but  still  -the  poorer 
classes'  eat  it :  a  great  luxury  is  the  pounder-seeds  of  the  Bamboo, 
.Mke'd-'Mth'  equal  quantities  of  honey,  placea  iq  a  hollow  Bamboo, 
then  surrounded  -frith  clay,  and  baked.  _  Yams  of- many  varieties, 
flourish '’all ‘over  the  country :  arrowroot  is  found  wild  in  nume¬ 
rous  places,-' and'  Vetches  and  pulses,  may  be  seen  growing  both  on  the 
.  dry  land,  and  in  the  paddy  fields.  A  flour  is  prepared  from  the 
seeds  of  the  Lotus?  Talipot  Palm,  and  other  plants.  The  fruit  of 
the  Jack,  the  apple  of  the  Cashew  ,  nut,  the  various  productions  of 
-the .numerous  fruit  trees,  give  some  of  the  greatest  dolicacies  of  the 
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country.  Tlie  roots  of  the  sweet  potato'e,*  and  other  plants,  are  eaten: 

'  vegetables  are  raised  for  the  table,  and  the’  leaves  of  many  trees  are 
used  for  seasoning,  whilst  the  Areca,  the  betel,  and  tobacco,  are  in 
constant  request.  • 

But  animal  food  also  is  abundantly  supplied  ;  all  marshy  places, 
and  paddy  fields,  contain  quantities  of  Ampullarioe,  Unionacoo:, 
and  Paludince,  which  are  all  employed  as  human  nutriment.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  rains,  when  out-door  work:  is  almost  impossible,  when 
tlie  land  is  a  swamp,  and  tire  atmosphere  saturated  with  mots- 
ture,  animal  life  abounds,  and  the  component  parts  of  a  repast, 
may  be  found  almost  everywhere.  Dried  iisli  ought  to  have  been 
saved,  as  food  during  this  time,  but  the  people  are  too  improvident 
to  provide  for  the  ure,  and  the  salt  tax  is  very  oppressive.  .  No 
fresh  sea  fish  can  bi  btained,  as  the  water  is  too  rough,  to  admit  of 
deep  sea  fishing.  The  ,<ame  may  he  said,  of  the  mouths  of  the  large 
rivers.  But  fish  may  be  found  in  every  small  stream,  Whilst  tlie 
climbing  Perch,  the  Ver/  rl,  and  others,  •  come  forth  from  the  over¬ 
crowded  ponds,  and  fin their  way  into  wet  ditches,  and  irrigated 
paddy  fields,  but  as  the  hauts.-are  approached,  the  character  of 
these  fish  alter,  until- the  jeome  actually  unwholesome. 

The  laws  of  caste,  d  prevail  regarding  food.  The  Clmnnurs, 
and  even  sometimes  t  Chogans,  will  collect  and  eat  the  marsh 
snails,  ( Paludince )  whic.  become  abundant  inland,  as  the  Ampul- 
lariai  decrease.  The  large  Poiamides,,  (terebralii  tdescopium,)  are  also 
abundant  near  the  mouths^ijlestuaries,  and  in  paddy  fields  along  the 
coast.  But  these  crawling  molluscs,  are  considered- only  fit  food  for 
slaves,  and  are  consequently  not  eaten  by  those  of  any  higher  caste, 
who  only  collect  -anchea/t  those,  which  do  not  crawl,  and'  are  not  so 
common,  as  the  fresr"  water  mussel,  Unionidce  and  some  of  the 
Cardiadce. 

Mutton  also  during  the  _  South  West  monsoon  is  unprocurable, 
excepting  by  the  wealthier  -classes.  Cows  are  -of  course  not  killed,  in 
the  Native  state,  although  if  they  die,  slaves  are  allowed  to  eat  them. 
Pigs  are  considered  luxuries  by  Native  Christian^  and  Nairs,  whilst  . 
even  the  Mussalmen  Moplalis,  are  -known  to  tot  them  under  the 
name  ol*Miitton.  The  lower  castes,  are  fond  of  eating  squirrels, 
porcupines,  large  lizards  called  iguanas,  flyifig  foxes,  deer,  all  birds 
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excepting  reptorial  ones,  (and  even  some  of  these,)  mice,  and  frogs. 
Some  castes  delight  in  the  flesh  of  the  crocodile,  and  will  even  eat 
a:  tiger  if  they  can  get  him.  The  dog  is  usually  spared,  hut  not  so 
his  enemy  ,the  cat,  of  which  the  tank  diggers  are  so  fond,  that  at 
Trichoor,  no  tabby  is  safe,  and  even  in  Cochin,  they  are  not  unfre- 
quently  killed,  and  their  livers  eaten  as  a  remedy  for  asthma. 
Amongst  the  Nicomars,  the  Bridegroom  on  his  marriage,  invariably 
kills  and  eats  a  cat,  in  which  he  is  assisted  .by  the  Bride.  The  Bridal 
feast  of  the  tank  diggers,  consists  of  a  fox. 

When  the  South-West  monsoon  closes,  the  ground  dries  up,  the 
fisheries  re-open,  and  food  of  all  descriptions  is  abundant :  the  North 
East  monsoon,  scarcely  decreases  the  fishing,  and  there  is  then  plen¬ 
ty  of  work. 

The  Hindus  and  Native  Christians,  drink  ith  their  food,  large 
quantities  of  hot  water,  or  ginger  water.  Much  opium  is  consumed, 
but  less  bhang  than  in  other  parts  of  Indi(u  The  consumption  of 
arrack,  and  toddy  is  very  great,  and  -French  brandy  finds  an  enor¬ 
mous  sale. 

The  Native  of  India,  has  been  generi^  held  upas  a  model  of 
sobriety,  and  good  health,  from  ab^emh  'iving. :  whatever  he  may 
be  elsewhere,  he  certainly  is  not  this-  in  \  chin.  Drunkenness  is  a 
prevalent  vice,  amongst  all  excepting  the  .wice  born  classes  :  he  is  a 
martyr  to  dyspepsia,  immoderate  in  his  eating,  gorging  himself  at 
his  meals,  and  takes  strong  condiment^  do  assist  his  appetite.  He 
is  also  an  habitual  consumer  of  narcoties'^(Brahmans,  and  Slaves  ex¬ 
cepted,)  so  it  is  not  surprising,  that  he  is  a  great  sufferer  from  vis¬ 
ceral  affections,  and  short  lived.  .  1 


.CHAPTER  XI.  •  ’ 

CLIMATE  AND  DISEASES. 

Climate— Temperattoe--Monsoons — Rain  fall — Land  winds— Sea  breeze — 
Hailstorms — Offensive FNmations  from  the  sea — Native  ideas  of  disease— Cochin 
Dispensary — Fevers — N  ves  able  to  produce  it  themselves — Native  Practi¬ 
tioners — Small  pox  and  vaccination — Consumption — Cholera — 'Feasts  to  avert 
Epidemics — Curious  remedies — Rheumatism— Elephant  leg— Leprosy  and 
Leper  house — Fits  consideied  to  be  the  effects  of  evil  spirits — At  Births 
Astrologers  consulted — Witijf  craft— Enchantments — Hill  deity — Novel  mode 
of  curing  all  diseases.  ,  , 

The  climate  of  Malpb.  %  i§jsoister  and  more  sultry,  than  that 
■wliich  prevails  on  the  O  mnd§l  coast,  and  it  consequently  has  a 
very  different  effect  on  .e  health.  The  seasons  of  the  year  are 
divisible,  into  the  hot,  w.  t,  and  cold  months.  The  thermometer 
rarely  rises  above  92°  in  the  shade,  at  any  period.  In  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  March,  the  hot  father  begins,  and  the  oppressiveness  of 
the  atmosphere  increases,  and  then  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Cochin  who  are  able  to  cfo'so,  usually  proceed  to  Ahvaye,  where 
they  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of  river  bathing.  During  this  rnontl,  the 
mean  temperature  (in  the  shade,)  .is  about  80°,  and  it  rarely  falls 
below  68°  or  69°.  April  it  may  be  estimated  at  an  average 
of  2°  higher  than,.  was  in  March.  During  the  first  part  of 
•May,  the  temporal  e  keeps  up  to  the  average  of  April,  but . 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  the  heat  is. diminished,  by 
frequent  showers.  In  June  the  wet  season  commences,  and  a 
sudden  fall  in  the  temperature  occurs.  As  the  South  West  monsoon 
breaks,  about  the  first  of  the  month*  rarely  later  than  the  fifteenth, 
vast  masses  of  clouds  appear  in  the  horizon,  to  the  S.  S.  W.,  whilst 
towards  evening,  the  sky  becomes  lowering,  accompanied  by  vivid 
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flashes  of  lightning,  and  loud  peals  of  thunder.  The  thermometer 
about  this  time  sinks  down  to  77°,  and  the  usual  monthly  averages, 
may  be  considered  as  follows,  during  July,  August,  September, 
October,  an<USTovember,  7  G°.  In  December,  the  temperature  decreases 
to  -about  7'5°,  and  remains  about  the  same  in  January.  In  February 
it  rises  about  4°,  and  in  March  about  1°  more. 

The  word  Monsoon,  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Persian  term 
“  Monsum,”  a  season,  and  is  now  generally  applied  to  the  rainy 
months.  The  South  West  Monsoon ,  is  that  most  .severely  felt  on  the 
Malabar  coast.  In  Cochin  the  average  yearly  fall  of  rain,  is  about 
108  inches,  although  sometimes  it  reaches.  1 20>  or  even  more. 
Between  70  and  80  inches,  are  sometimes  gauged  in  the  South  West 
Monsoon.  The  amount  which,  falls  at  night/” me,  exceeds  that 
during  the  day.  This  Monsoon  flfeases  about  t  middle  of  August, 
but  the  weather  remains  unsettled,  until  September,  and  even  then 
the  sea  is  still  rough.  { 

During  this  period,  vegetation  springs  up  very  rapidly,  and  nature 
appears  renewed.  The  intervals  between  till  showers,  are  very  op¬ 
pressive.  .  Owing  to  the  porous  nature  of/*  fe  soil,  water  rarely  con¬ 
tinues  long  on  the.  ground,  but’  is  soon  ribed^_E-ven  in  the  full 
height,  of  the  Monsoon,  there  are  usually  ,  ew  hours  daily  without 
rain,  ,  and  about  twenty  days  after  the  first  burst,  there  is  sometimes 
a  cessation  for  a  fortnight. 

Whilst  the  rains  continue,  the  residen  suffers  great  loss,  in  all 
property  liable  to  spoil  from  the  effects  of  moisture.  Steel  and  Iron 
rust,  clothing  especially  woollen  articles  become  damp,  mildew,  spot, 
or  ar destroyed  by  the  fish  insects,  moths,  cockroaches,  or  crickets : 
colours  also,  fade,  silks  spot,  gloves  become  rotten,  the  bindings  of 
books  lose  their  colour  and  strength,  and  furn^N.re  its  polish,  whilst, 
if  fastened  together  by  glue,  it  falls  to  pieces.  Sven  writing  paper 
becomes  damp,  if  glazed  greasy,  and  unpleasant  tW  write  on.  Col¬ 
lections  of  Zoolopgical  specimens,  are  almost  destroyed,  the 'Butterflies 
by  small  insects,  and  mildew :  Birds,  by  the  moth;  and  fish,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  the,  salt  water  species  become  very  damp,  as  if  they 
had  again  just  arrived  from  their  native  element.  In  fact  during 
this  season,  there  are  very  few  things,  that  escape  injury -of  some 
kind. 
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Reasoning  by  analogy  witli  otlier  places,  it  might  be  expected 
'  that  at  this  time,  the  whole  country  would  swarm  with  animal  life, 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  birds  retire  to  some  drier  locality,  and 
the  insects  are  not  more  numerous’.  The  rains  are  to^  heavy,  and 
the  moisture  too  great,  for  animal  life,  to  thrive,  small  creatures  are 
destroyed,  and  the  larger  unable  to  obtain  food,  migrate  to  more 
genial  climes. 

The  North  East  Monso&ii,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Madras 
Monsoon,  is  very  slightly  perceptible  in  Cochin,  it  occurs  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  lasts  partly  into  November :  the  fall  of  rain  is  not  great. 
Coughs  and  colds,  with  feverish  attacks,  arc  at  this  season  very 
prevalent. 

The  cold  season}^  it  can  be  so  designated,  commences  about  the 
beginning  of  Nov.  her,  at  the  termination  of  the  North  East 
Monsoon.  ■  , 

The  average  rain  fall,  excluding  unusual  years,  has  been  ■  as  fol¬ 
lows,  January  Of,  Febjuary  0£,  March  3|,  April  7%,  May  10£,  (in 
1859,  50  inches  fell  during  this  month,)  June  294,  July  10J,  August 
10],  September  7]-,  Oc  N.-)gr_L4|J  November  4,  and  December  1] 
inches. 

The  perceptible  heat ,  he  atmosphere,  does  not  depend  entirely  on 
that  registered  by  the  thermometer,  for  the  movements  of  the  air,  also 
sensibly  affect  the  feeliijg ;  the  heat  at  night  timo,  all  the  year 
round,  is  not  in  a  ratio  c  -responding  with  what  occurs  dining  the 
day.  Generally  in  October,  or  at  the  latest  in  November,  the  low 
lands  around  the  bases  of  the  ghauts,  and  for  some  distance  from 
them,  commence  to  be  Covered  with  dew,  and  fogs  hang  about  the 
wooded  hills. '  All  low  country  people,  are  at  tins  time  obliged  to 
.leave  the  Jungles,  f^n-  increases  in  intensity,  and  sleeping  in  the 
woods,  would  alinosi  certainly  be  followed  by  an  attack  of  Jungle 
fever.  This  dangerous  time  continues  until  February,  or  the  end  of 
March,  but  cases  contracted  in  December,  and  January,  are  most 
dreaded,  for  the  typeh_then  of  a  sthenic  character* 

The  land  winds ,  or  those  from  the  North  East  or  East,  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  variable,  for  whilst  in  October  they  may  be  severe  further  North, 

*  These  observations  have  been  made,  amongst  the  Kodaohayroa  Hills,  and 
Jungles. 
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— as  for  instance  at  Triclioor, — they  are  but  slightly  felt  in  Cochin,* 
where  they  generally  commence  in  November,  and  reach  their  maxi¬ 
mum-strength,  about  the  middle  of  December,  or  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  January.  They  are  very  irregular  in  their  continuance  : 
generally  in  the  town  of  Cochin,  setting  in  about  7  p.  M.,  and  usually 
last  12  hours,  but  it  is  by  no  means  rare,  for  them  not  to  cease,  till . 
1 1  or  12  o’clock  in  the  next  day.  Immediately  the  land  wind 
^ops,  the  sea  breeze  usually  commences,  occasionally  the  force  of 
the  former,  decreases  towards  the  full  of  the  moon.  This  deleterious 
wind,  is  the  heated  air  from  Mysore  and  the  higher  'table  lands, 
conjoined  with  that  from  the  Coimbatore  district,  which  rushes 
through  the  Paulghaut  pass,  towards  the  sea;, -in  its  course  it 
travels  over  a  jungly  and  highly  feverish  •'v^htry,  and-  is  con¬ 
sequently  very  unhealthy.  The  land  winds  wer  ,x  1862,  perceptible 
in  the  month  of  May  in  Cochin,, but  thr  generally  cease  in 
February.  "  f  . 

The  strength  and  continuance  of  these  win,  Is,  are  proportionate  to 
^  the  severity  of  the  Monsoons.  If  the  fall  obtain  has  been  very  great, 
saturating  the  Malabar  side  of  the  gha^A,  filling  the  tanks,  and 
flooding  the  swamps,  the  evaporation  du  .g  Jim  §jjeceeding  months 
becomes  great.  The  air  is  thus  partially  <  icled,  and  the  rush  of  the 
heated  air  from  inland,  displacing  this  which  is  cooler,  causes  the  wind 
from  the  laird  towards  the  sea,  to  become  limpetuous,  but  it  reaches 
different  places  along  the  coast,  at'  different  hours,  depending 
greatly  on  their  distance  from  the  ghaut  i.  At  Trichoor  between 
the  Paulghaut  gap  and  the  sea,  the  land  winds  are  excessive,  and 
.blow  $bntinuously  day  and  night,  with  great  violence.  The  travel¬ 
lers’  bangalow  at  Kurriapudnam,  placed  upon  a  high  spot  of  ground, 
is  remarkably  free  from  these  winds.  FroinNbout  the  middle  of 
August,  until  October,  or  even  later,  strong  oreezes  set  in  from 
the  N.  N.  W.,  or  North  West  and  are  unhealthy,',  but  perhaps  not 
so  much  so,  as  the  land  winds  just  described.  ; 

The’  sea  breeze  continues  irregularly  throughout,  the  year.  Before 
■  the  South  WeSt  Monsoon  sets  in,  strong  winds  come  gradually  round 
from  the  North,  to  the  West  :  and  at  last  to  the  South  West 
increasing  in  severity,  whilst  the  noise  overhead,  is  a  sure  criterion, 
that  the  Monsoon  is  setting  in :  it  comes  with  a  rushing  sound, 
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*  something  like  a  flock  of  wild  ducks  passing.  In  the  commencement  of 
Marcli,  strong  cold  sea  breezes,  generally  occur,  rendering  tlie  sea  rough : 
should  persons  remain  in  them  whilst  perspiring,  fever  is  frequently 
the  result ;  during  April  and  May,  thunder  and  lightning  become 
severe,  the  flashes  being  very  vivid,  whilst  the  claps  appear  close  : 
sometimes  the  shipping  in  the  roads  are  struck,  trees  are  frequently 
knocked  down,  and  some  fatal  accidents  to  coolies  working  out  of 
doors  usually  take  place,  especially  to  those  preparing  the  padtjjy 
grounds,  for  the  Monsoon  crop.  As  the  downpour  becomes  more 
decided,  the  thunder  and  lightning  gradually  disappear,  and  cease 
by  the  middle  of  June.  In  the  North  East  Monsoon,  there  is  usu¬ 
ally  a  return  of-this  electrical  disturbance. 

Hailstorms  are*<very  rare  occurrence :  one  occurred  in  Cochin  in 
May  1862,  and  wa,.  oked  upon  by  the  Natives,  with  extreme  wonder. 

At  various  perioc  in  the  .year,  ver y  offensive  effluvia}  arise  from 
the  sea,  the  backwate),  and  the  banlcs  of  the  Alwaye  river.  These 
'exhalations  from  the  fcea,  during  the  last  three  years,  have  been 
especially  apparent,  oil  June  14tli  and  lfltli,  1861  :  July  2 2nd,  23rd 
and  24tli,  1860 :  and  AS  'lust  8th,  1862.  -Whilst  in  “  November,  .and 
“December,  183,6,  the--  e  of  the  sea  at  this  station,  (Calicut,)  and 
“  Tellicherry,  was  very  u  .wholesome,  it  sent  forth  a  strong  stench  of 
“  putrifying  matter,  and  deposited  a  black  mud  on  the  sand.  For  many 
“  yards  from  the  shore,  tfie  water  was  covered  by  dead  fish,  and  on  the 
“  beach  they  were  lying  in  large  heaps :  the  eflluvice  wising  from  which 
“  extended  over  the  station,  and  almost  every  person  was  more  or 
“  less  ailing, — fevers,  headaches,  and  nausea,  were  the  general  cont- 
“  plaints.”*  •  In  this  last  instance,  the  state  of  the  sen,  could  not  be 
owing  to  the  admixture  of  fresh  with  salt  water,  as  such  was  not 
then  occurring,  whil^the  .state  of  the  sea  appears  to  have  caused 
the  destruction  of  rue  fish.  In  Cochin  when  emanations  arise  from 
the  sea,  they  also  do  so  from  the  backwater,  showing  from  whence 
the  odour  is  derived.  Still  it  seems  as  if  the  smell  is  augmented, 
when  the  unsavoury  water  from  the  backwater,  reaches  the  soa,  and 
many  of  the  fmhyTrib&f-antb sea  snakes,  are  often  plrceived  at  this- 
time  lying  dead  on  the  shore.. 

*  Helical  .Topography  of  the  Madras  Presidency ,  Malabar,  and  Cantim, 
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Offensive  emanations  from  the  backwater,  and  river,  are  by  no' 
means  confined  to  the  Monsoon  months.  One  cause  is,  that  immense 
numbers  of  cocoauut  shells  are  buried  in  the  mud,  within  tidal 
influence, — in  order  to  separate  the  fibres,  and  thus  form  coir.  When 
these  deposits  are  opiened,  the  effluvia  is  most  horrible,  and  the 
river  is  polluted  for  many  miles.  Another  cause  is  the  water  which 
has  been  retained  in  paddy  fields,  in  which  vegetable  matter  is 
allowed  to  putrify  for  manure  ;  and  when  let  out  into  the' 
river,  or  overflowed,  it  renders  the  river  water  very  offensive,  Thus  it 
is,  that  when  the  Monsoon  rains  cause  the  rivers  ,to  overflow  their 
banks,  all  decayed  matter  is  carried  towards  the  sea,  which  is  thus 
rendered  semi-putrid.  The  cause  of  this  effluvia  the  sea,  during 
the  hot  months,  is  difficult  to  determine.  Be  ,t*  considered  that 
in  Ceylon,  it  arose  from  the  presence  of  vast  ■  mbers  of  the  Arum 
foetidum.  ’  * 

Cochin  though  called  healthy  by  its  inhal:  ants,  is  much  dreaded 
on  account  of  its  numerous  diseases,  as  a  p1  ,ce  of  residency  by  the 
Natives  of  other  parts  of  India.  The  mortality  is  about  one  person 
yearly  in  every  twenty-four  inhabitants,  o,/"  'eluding  epidemics,  such 
as  Cholera  and  Small  Pox  ;  one  in  thirty-,  e  individuals.  Natives 
are  hot  generally  Speaking  long  lived,  whi  their  mode  of  stuffing 
themselves  at-meals,  drinking  large  quanti,  es  of  intoxicating  or  hot 
fluids,  and  eating  opium,  renders  them  mai  „yrs  to-  dyspepsia. 

AH  diseases  arc  considered  to  be  more  or  less  due  to  demoniacal 
influence,  and  consequently  a  belief  in  the  dficacy  of  spells,  is  deeply 
rooted.  Charms  as  a  rule,  are  more  relied  01  fflan  drugs,  and  a  piece 
of  peacock’s  feather  tied  round  an  arm  or  leg,  than  the  appliances 
of  a  Medical  Practitioner.  The  Brahman,  theteJpriost,  and  the  Exor¬ 
cist,  rank  about  equal :  and  the  decapitation  o±  \  cock,  as  a  sacrifice 
to  the  goddess  Kali,  is  believed  incomparably  sup  nior  to  vaccination, 
as  a  preservative  against  Small  Pox.  The  presentation,  of  an 
umbrella  to  a  Brahman,  it  is  believed  will  protect  the  donor  from 
the  injurious  effects  of  the  sun  :  giving  him  shoes  will  prevent  his 
feet  being  blistered  on  a  journey:  whilst  presenting  him  with  some 
aromatic  spices,  will  preserve  him  all  his  days,  from  offensive  smells. 
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and  foul  exhalations :  consequently,  the  benefits  of  a  sanitary  com¬ 
mission  are  not  much  esteemed,  by  pious  Hindus. 

The  European  Surgeon,  is  thoroughly  trusted  in  all  cases  requir¬ 
ing  surgical  operations,  most  accidents,  and  in  some  few  species  of 
disease :  but  in  the  common  complaints  of  the  country,  the  Natives 
prefer  their  own  nostrums,  and  die  under  the  treatment  of  those  of 
their  own  caste. 

Since  May  7th,  1817,  the  British  have  maintained  a  Civil  Surgeon 
at  Cochin,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  Government  Servants,  and 
the  Prisoners  in  the  Jail,  as  well  as  to  afford  aid  to  the  poorer  classes 
who  may  apply^for  it. 

At  the  prest“*-  time,  the  duties  of  Medical  Officers,  are  strictly 
confined  to  Medii^affairs,  but  the  Dutch  employed  a  variety  o-f 
persons,  but  few  oi  vhom  had  been  educated  in  Europe,  and  whose 
chief  occupation  app  "-rs  to  have  consisted,  in  tasting  cinnamon,  and 
applying  themselves  ;  other  mercantile  occupations  :  whilst  it  does 
not  appear  that  inside  Cochin,  that  nation  ever  had  Hospitals,  avail¬ 
able  to  the  sick  nativV  community,  who  were  not-  servants  of  the 
Company.  ,  \ 

On  Juno  23rd,  It  the  inhabitants  of  Cochin  addressed  a 
Memorial  to  the  Met  iis  of  Tweedilale,  Governor  of  Madras, 
drawing  his  attention  i  the  miserable  objects  of  disease,  which 
might  be  seen  in  every  ^treet,  to  the  general  poverty  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and  the  absence  of., medical  aid  within  an  Hospital, -and  pray¬ 
ing  for  the  eatablishmgnjiof  a  Government  Dispensary. 

Many  a  family  as  tl  Memoralists  observed,  were  dependent  for 
the  means  of  support  on  the  labour  of  a  father,  or  brother,  who 
when  falling  sick,  improperly  treated,  might  soon  bo 'restored  to 
health,  instead  of  j"  bably  succumbing  to  disease.  Owing  to  the 
absence  of  Medj/  i  assistance,  mortality  amongst  able  bodied 
labourers  had  be  ne  very  great,  and  numerous  familios  were  thus 
left  burdens  on  k-.e  community,  whilst  the  Priend-in-Need  Society, 
which  was  only  established  in  1845,  for -the  relief  of  the  necessitous 
poor,  could  not  afford  to  f5cd  all  pauper  sick,  whilst  under  treat¬ 
ment. 

On  "July  23rd,  1850,  a  public  meeting  was  held,  and  another 
Memorial  addressed  on  the  same  subject,  to  Sir  II,  Pottinger,  then 
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Governor  of  Madras.  In  the  intermediate  time,,  the  Kajak  of 
Cochin,  sensible  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  Dispensary, 
established  one  for  his  own  subjects,  at  Emacollum,  and  placed  it 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Civil  Surgeon  of  Cochin. 

A  favourable  answer  was  returned  to  this  second  petition,  and 
the  erection  of  a  Dispensary  finally  sanctioned.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  subscribed  1768  Rupees,  and  Government  contributed  the 
remainder :  the  total  cost  of  the  building,  being  4,5 1 7 £  Rupees.  In 
•  the  interim,  a  house  was  rented,  and  employed  as  a  Dispensary, 
being  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients,  on  December  14-th,  1850. 
The  new  building  was  situated  in  a  central  locality,  -easily  accessible 
from  every  . part  of  the  town,  and  the  sick  were  removed  there,  in 
the  end  of  January  1853.  ' 

.  Patients  rapidly  increased,  severe  accidents  1  cases  of  disease 
were  brought  from  many  inland  places,  and  st  .  continue  to  be  so. 
The  ,expense  of  maintaining  paupers,  gradin'  <•  augmented  as  years 
rolled  on,  until. at  last  the  number  of  those  ho  dieted  themselves 
as  In-Patients,  was  much  less  than  those  .d  by  Government  as 
paupers.  In  1861  it  was  therefore  decide Sj^that  fyr  the  future* 
Government;  would  provide  Medical  atl  European  drugs,- 

and  Hospital  servants,  and  in  addition  Ru.  3  50  a  month,  towards 
dieting  paupers,  finding  lights  for  the  hull  ig,  and  country  medi¬ 
cines,  leaving  the  inhabitants  to  subscribe  t  ,e-  remainder. 

Besides  the  Cochin  Dispensary,  a  Lazaretto  for  incurable  lepers 
is  maintained  by  the  British  Governments  at  Palliport.  There  is, 
likewise  a  staff  of  Yaccinators,  spread  throughout  the- country.  The 
whole  of  these  establishments,  are  under  the  immediate  control,  of 
the  Civil  Surgeon  of  Cochin.  .  -  v 

.  The  climate  of  Cochin  is  very .  enervating,  and  may  be  described 
as  a  dilatory  one,  inducing  persons  of  all  clasvI'S,  to  defer  until  to¬ 
morrow,  what  should  be  done  to-day.  The  nerv  *3  system  becomes 
greatly  depressed,  and  it  takes  long,  to  rally  from  the  effects  of  a 
severe  illness.  It  is  curiotk,  that  sun  stroke  is 'bhnost  unknown. 
Both  Natives  and  Europeans  are  constantly  troubled  with  nervous 
twitchings,  even  when  asleep  at  night  time,  in  various  muscles,  to  an 
extent  rarely  observed  elsewhere.  The  lower  animals  also  do  not  escape 
nervous  affections,  thus  startings,  paralysis  agitans,  f? )  frequently 
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affects  dogs  and  cats,  whilst  horses  go  weak  in  the  loins,  which  has 
been  attributed  either  to  their  eating  the  Lathyrus  sativus  or  analo¬ 
gous  vetches  or  else  to  their  being  exposed  to  a  draught  of  cold 
wind  when  freely  perspiring.  Person’s  teeth  become  extremely  brittle 
and  are  very  apt  to  break  when  brought  in  contact  with  any  hard 
substance. 

The  Monsoon  rains  when  heavy  are  productive  of  irritation  of  the 
intestines,  consequently  diarrhsea  and  dysentery  are  then  very  pre¬ 
valent,* 

When  epidemics  of  cholera  or  Small  Pox  are  severe,  evil  spirits 
are  believed  to  he  roaming  about  after  dark,  through  the  towns,  vil¬ 
lages  and  high^jys,  consequently  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  get  dusk, 
all  doors  are  secu.  ’fastened,  to  prevent  their  entrance.  This  super¬ 
stitious  belief,  is  ap  'ently  prevalent,  amongst  all  creeds  and  castes. 

Malarious  fevers,  Puney,  Mai.)  in.  the  form  of  dumb  agues,  are 
amongst'  the  most  con  lon  diseases  in  Cochin,  and  are  rather  Batal¬ 
in  their  effects,  especi;  y  if  contracted  in  the  jungles.  It  is  curious 
to  observe,  that  the .  fr  ther  south  a  locality  is  on  the  Western 
Coast,  the  les|  frequent)  at©  the  attacks  of  this  disease. 

•  During  the  dry  ttffifhs  of  the  year,  namely  December, 

January,  and  February  e  number  of  attacks  is  below  the  average, 
but  the  mortality  exet  .s  it.  The  virulence  of  the  malaria,  how¬ 
ever  decreases  in  the  tin  :e  succeeding  hot  months.  With  the  man- 
goe  showers  in  March,  the  jungles  and  some  other  localities,  become 
feverish,  whilst  in  the  pijiins,  fevers  become’  very  severe,  .until  the 
Monsoon  has  well  set  in,  when  they  begin  to  decrease.  Different 
localities  in  the  Jungles,  apparently  suffer  from  fever  at  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  whilst  the  most  sickly  period  in  the  hilly  ranges,  is 
not  the  same  as  that  in  the  plains.  In  August  the  unhealthy  North 
West  long  shore  wf  ns,.  are  frequently  .perceived,  and .  cause  fevers, 
colds,  and  dysenfr  es. 

*  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  diseases  of  Cochin,  which  is  unsuited  to  these 
pages,  the  reader  is  referred,  to  the  Madras  Journal  of  Medical.  Science,  Tola. . 
1,  2,  and  3.  Out  of  upwards^iOO^oao  admissions,  into  the  Cochin  Civil  Dispen¬ 
sary,  in  five  years/ending  1861,  they  were  as  follows :  malarious  ..fevers  9'7  : 
eruptive  fevers  3'5  :  lung  affections  5'5 :  liver  0‘3  :  intestines  28'S  :  brain  1>2  : 
cholera  e-1 :  dropsies  2'3-:  rheumatism  5-8 :  lock  hospital  4*4-:  abscesses  and 
ulcers  10T;  wounds  10*4:  eye  24:  skin  7‘1 ;  other  diseases  8’4, 
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Every  change  of  temperature  is  felt  by  a  feverish,  subject,  such 
as  thunder  in  the  air,  a  storm  of  wind  or  rain,  which,  increases  the 
number  of  attacks,  whether  on  the  hills,  in  the  jungles,  or  in  the  . 
plains. 

In  October  should  the  land  winds  have  set  in,  the  frequency  of 
cases  of  fever  combined  with  coughs  and  colds  becomes  very  great. 
A  gentleman  who  has  a  plantation  in  the  Cochin  State,  lias  observed, 
that  every  cooly  standing  in  a  tank  of  an  evening,  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  water,  for  the  young  coffee  plants,  invariably  has  an  attack  of 
fever  'by  the  next  morning.  Drinking  the  water  of  the  wells,  or 
rivers,  has  also  the  effect  of  producing  fever  :  .so  the  natives  in  those 
jungles  always  drink  boiled  water,  mixed  with  green  ginger. 

Natives  are  able  to  produce  a  paroxysm  of  er,  when  such  may 
be  deemed  necessary.  For  this  purpose  a  r  having  bathed  in 
cold  water  early  in  the  morning,  they  eat  a  rge  quantity  of  cold 
rice,  and  buttermilk,  followed  by  the  fruit  o  .lie  Narga,  C'alyptran- 
thes  Caryophyllifolia,  Swartz.  When  *"*ises,  they  lie  down 
in  its  rays,  and  fever  almost  invariably  ,s.  Persons  who  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  bathing  in  warm  wat.  anointing  themselves, 
frequently  get  fever  from  doing  so,  ant,  ms  been  observed,  that 
should  those  unaccustomed.  to  bathe  in  a  er,  such  for  instance  as 
that  at  Shallacoodee,  do  so  whilst  .the  Aer  is  muddy,  from  tie 
washing  of  the  ghauts,  owing  to  heavy  ra  .1,  fever  almost  invariably 
occurs.  But  Natives  who  usually  bathe  several  times  daily  in  the 
river,  do  not  find  that  the  changes  in  the  rnrity  of  the  water  affects 
their  health.  ■■■■'■■  . 

In  some  Europeans,  attacks  here  as  elsewhere,  maybe  induced 
by  sitting  tinder  a  punkah,  eating  some  kinds  of  fruit,  especially 
plantains,  or  even  drinking  large  quantitie^  of  milk.  The  effects 
of  the  cold  sea  breezes,  and. the  land  winds,  ha*  ^already  been  alluded 
to,  as  occasioning  this  disease.  ,y~ 

The  Native  Practitioners  .  are  very  ignorant, .  consequently  they 
are  badly  paid,  which  prevents  a  better  class'  of  persons,  from 
studying  medicine.  •  Paoli  mentions^thatiudiis  time,  (before  1790) 
the  people  “  were  accustomed,  never  to  pay  the  physician,  until  they 
“  were  completely  freed  from  their  diseases  ”  and  that  “  when  a  Ma- 
“  iabar  Physician  failed  of  a  cure,  the  patient  gave  him  a  certain  pre- 
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“  sent,  according  to  the  trouble  he  had  had.”  Reasoning  by  analogy 
with  the  present-time,  the  unfortunate  Medical  Practitioner,  must 
have  been  badly  paid  indeed.  If  no  cure  ensued,  if  seems  to  have 
been  the  rule  to  give  no  pay.  Whilst  it  is  proverbial,  that  persons 
when  sick,  are  profuse  in  promises,  which  when  well,  they  are  slack 
in  performing. 

Some  Native  Practitioners  at  the  present  time,  receive  so  much 
a  day,  whilst  attending,  and  a  reward  which  has  been  agreed  upon 
before  hand,  when  the  person  has  recovered.  In  the  jungles,  where 
any  cooly  can  practise,  Natives  agree  to  give  him  a  certain  sum,  if 
he  can  cure  there- 

The  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  treatises  upon  Medicine,  are  volu¬ 
minous,  and  their  ii^  of  many  .diseases,  very  absurd :  they  have  a 
few  good  simples  in  i  ,  but  very  many  of  the  valuable  drags  grow¬ 
ing  around  them,  ti  are  quite  unacquainted  with.  There  'are 
several  Herbalists’  sta  1  bi  the  Muttencherry  Bazaar,  and  they  are 
curious  to  examine, hmorne  useful  drugs  may  be  procured  at 
them.  But  the  purcln  "ould  not  trust  the  seller,  as  to  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  drags,  a?  at^asfirhe  runs  a  great  risk  of  being 

poisoned  :  whilst  owing  die  careless  manner  in  which  they  are 
dried,  and  preserved,  no  >  samples  are  of  the  same  strength. 

The  Native  remedy  foi  .evers,  consists  of  a  compound  of  numer¬ 
ous  herbs,  which- should  1 1  collected  fresh, 'but  as  this  often  takes 
from  five  to  forty  days,  the  grass  is'  sometimes  growing  high  above 
the  patient’s  grave,  before  p  ie  prescribed  drugs  have  been  collected, 
from  the  various  and  .cant  localities  in  which  they  are  alone 
supposed  to  grow.  The  fame  of  quinine  is  now  spread  throughout 
the  country,  but  arsenic  appears  to  be  quite  as  beneficial. 

Small  Pox  is  greatly  dreaded.  The  yearly  sacrifice  to  Kali,  to 
avert  its  onslaught,/®  been  alluded  to  when  the  disease  breaks 
out,  the  avenging/  ty  is  supposed  to  be  sowing  the  seeds  far  and 
wide,  and  each  pustule  is  considered  as  the  germination  of  a  single 
one.  Then  relatives  forsake  their  smitten  relation,  the  husband 
flees  in  terror  from  hiS’Wfifs^jhe  mother  from  her  .child,  and  no  ties 
of  consanguinity  are  for  the  time  regarded. 

In  the  interior  of  the  country,  relations  sometimes  fix  a  hollow 
bamboo  through  the  roof  6f  the  hut,  and  twice  a  day  pour  rice 
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down  it,  for  the  sick  person’s  use:  otherwise  if  they  can  afford  it,  or 
the  neighbours  are  generous  enough  to  subscribe,  a  nurse  who  has 
had  the  disease  is  procured.  In  this  case,  a  cock  is  first  sacrificed 
to  Kali,  and  the  blood  occasionally  rubbed  over  the  patient’s  body ; 
a  branch  of  neem,  A  'zadirachta  Indica,  the  symbol  of  purification, 
is  hung  over  the  bed  :  or  leaves  of  this  tree,  sacred  to  the  Goddess 
of  small-pox,  are  thrown  over  the  patient. 

This  disease  is  most  severe,  during  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year.  The  mortality  amongst  natives  protected  by  vaccination,  is 
about  six  per  cent. ;  but  amongst  the  unprotected,  as  high  as  forty- 
six  per  cent.  Exclusive  of  the  direct  mortality  caused  by  small-pox 
in  unvaccinated  persons,  many  ''wasnstitutions  so  shaken, 

that  they  subsequently  fall  v:  n»~‘-;'>ns,  dysenteries,  • 

dropsies,  or  other  diseases. ..  V 

Should  Hindus  die  of  sma.  „d  to  be  accursed, 

but  it  is  not  the  Hindu  alor  the  dire  effects  of 

this  disease,  receives  no'f”  a  prevalent  belief, 

that  individuals  may  be  at  •»%ent  species  of  erup¬ 
tive  fevers,  but  as  there  is  1.  between  each,  it  is  a 

common  saying,  that  persons  iox  seven  times. 

Vaccination  is  most  inert,  mths.  This  operation, 

cannot  be  said  to  be  a  suer  _  indu  will  rail  at  the 

folly  of  his  neighbours,  no’.  .  it,  and  when  pressed,  will 

promise  his  family  shall  uu.  >peration,  at  an  early  date. 

But  it  ends  in  the  promise,  i<  formance  is  but  rarely  per¬ 

mitted. 

Some  are  apathetic,  but  n.  ly  hostile :  others  submit 

through  fear,  but  immediately  s  mtly  rub  warm  woodashes 

over  the  place,  to  prevent  its  bei  .ectual.  A  notion  at  one  time 

prevailed,  that  the  indelible  mark  -•iccination,  was  placed  on  per¬ 
son’s  arms,  in  order  that  at  some  re  date,  when  the  individual 

was  grown  up,  he  might  be  distin  ned,  to  send  as  a  slave  to  the 
Mauritius,  or  some  island  beyond  wm  sea :  or  else  that  he  might  be 
known,  for  the;  purposes  of  taxation. 

Certain  causes  must  always  be  at  work,  to  counteract  the  spread  of 
vaccination.  High  caste  Hindus,  wish  for  vaccinators  of  their  own 
grade,  and  that  'the  lymph  should  be  only  taken  from  a  person  of 
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tlie  same  caste.  Then  again  a  high  caste  vaccinator,  will  not  touch 
a  low  caste  man,  much  less  vaccinate  him :  consequently  as  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Natives  are  of  low  castes,  the  vaccinators  are  usually 
taken  from  the  same  class.  Compulsory  vaccination  cannot  be  em¬ 
ployed,  because  such  would  euable  the  low  caste  man,  to  threaten 
those  of  a  higher  caste  than  himself  with  pollution,  and  -  either 
bribery  or  force  would  naturally  be  the  result. 

The  very  small  pay  which  the  Vaccinators  receive,  and  the  many 
obstructions  they  experience  in  carrying  out  their  duty,  render  them 
idle  and  discontented. 

Some  years  sines,  a  Magistrate  on  a  tour  of  duty  in  Malabar, 
made  some  enquiries'*^'  ^^"hative  Vaccinator,  respecting  the 
'  amount  of  worij<****s  'swers  not  being  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory,  he  wiis^  ‘Is  lymph.  The  man  with  a 

profound  salaam  ■«,  your  excellency,  the  white 

“  juice  of  a  tree,  v>  labouring  j  ungles.” 

Consumption  (Cm  '  meaiis  rare,  and  the  best 

remedy  is  considered  of  the  Hanuman  monkey, 

semnopithecus  entelhif  J.  be  drank  as  the  patient  can 

swallow,  and  subseq  m  a  mile,  to  assist  digestion. 

The  flesh  of  this  any  ribed  for  persons  with  this 

disease,  whilst  that  .  Topnis  JSdwarsii,  is  recom¬ 
mended  in  all  cases  of  cout  Mali) 

Cholera  is  designated  the  -j  denmi,  Mai.  or  jumping  and 

catching  disease,  as  the  bad  bought  to  spring  out  at  times 

at  the  person  attacked.  TE  is  also  attributed  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  land  winds,  and  ,  unhealthy  fish.  It  is  popularly 

believed  to  havebeen  sent'fo  is  a  curse  by  the  goddess  Kali,, 

because  a  British  force,  in  181  ed  a  Pagoda  dedicated  to  her. 

It  is  much  less  common  &  e  Western  coast,  than  in  many 
other  parts  of  India,  an,d  thb  nunity  appears  to  be  due,  to  the 
sandy  formation  of  the  com  The  locality  where  there  is  least 
.  alluvial  deposit  mixed  with  the  sand  is  that  most  free  from  outbreaks 
of  cholera,  but  should  cases  occur,  they  are  of  a  very  fatal  type. 
This  portion  of  India,  was  formerly  regarded  as  the.  birth  place  of 
cholera..  Eating  the  flesh  of  the  foul-feeding  swine,  and  drinking 
arrack,  may  possibly  conduce  to  its  origin.. 


poisonous  fish. 


During  an  epidemic  of  this  disease,  the  Hindus  hold  fasts,  sacred 
to  Kali ;  and  the  Native  Christians,  [Roman  Catholics,  and  Syrians,] 
to  St.  Sebastian,  to  implore  them  to  grant,  or  obtain,  a  cessation  of 
the  plague. 

The  liver  is  not  frequently  affected,  and  the  popular  belief  that  in¬ 
flammation  of  that  organ  is  due  to  excess  in  drinking  spirituous  liquors, 
appears  to  be  a  fallacy  here  at  least ;  drunkenness  being  exceedingly 
common, 'and  attacks  of  liver  equally  rare.  Still  cases  of- abscess  of 
that  organ  are  occasionally  perceived,  and  are  commonly  attributed 
to  witchcraft,  the  evil  spirit  being  supposed  to  .  have  devoured  the 
affected  part.  ~  Bilious  persons  arejx&ommended  to  eat  the  flesh  of 
the  black  crow,  corvus  cuhninatu ?  ''  that  r  the  grey  headed 

one,  conus  spleiulens.  . 

Although  acute  madness  is  occy  is  by  no 

means  unusual. 

Dropsies  ( Keeroo ,  Mai.)  m;  ic  most  prevalent 

cause  of  death,  but --then  'ft  m  .red,  that  most  fatal 

cases  in  Natives  of  India,  iff,  of  .,  terminate  in  dropsy. 

It  is.  curious  to  observe,  thatti  rcases  gradually  up  the 

Western  Coast;  whilst  on  the  'v  the  reverse  obtains, 

the  most  Northern  stations/  \^>f  the  Presidency, 

being  the  most  affected  by  i  ,  .  ■  , 

Accidents  very  frequently  arise  from  various  causes. 

Sometimes  a  crocodile  seizes  a  -pe.  -  the  backwater.,  at.  others 
Fishermen  are  wounded  by  Sharks,  Ray.  or  by  Saw-fishes.  Carpen¬ 
ters  and  coolies  are  often  seriously  injured  when  working  amongst 
the  shipping,  or  in  the  Merchants’  yards  either  by  heavy  blocks  of 
wood  falling  on  them,  or  other  causes./ 

In  most  places  there  are  Natives  who  are  able  to  reduce  disloca¬ 
tions  of  almost  any  joint,  and  by  rubbing  and  other  means,  they 
prevent,  the  patient  from  suffering  much  pain.  Severe  wounds  are 
also  sometimes  caused  by  the  spines  in  the  fins,  of  two  species  of  fish, 
one  a  Bagrus,  and  the 'other  a  Siluru\  which  are  found  in  the 
various  tanks  and  swamps. 

In  the  moonsoon  time,  toddy  drawers  frequently  fall  from  cocoa- 
nut  trees?  and  receive  severe  and  often  fatal  injuries.  The  leaves  are 
of  course  at  this  period  very -slippery  from  the  rain,  and  few  and  insuf- 
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ficient precautions  are  taken  to  guard  against  tlie  occurrence'  of  accidents. 

A  few  years  since,  tlie  Natives  of  Malabar  were  stated  to  be  much 
averse  to  undergoing  surgical  operations,  that  objection  no  longer 
exists,  but  on  the  Contrary  there  is  probably  no  part  of  India,'  in 
which  Natives  are  more  willing  to  submit  to  the  knife,  than  in 
Cochin,  where  they  understand,  and  fully  appreciate  the  benefits  of 
chloroform.  Operations  also  succeed  better  amongst  Natives  iii 
Cochin,  than  amongst  Europeans  in  Europe. 

Eye  diseases  are  ,  not  so  frequent,  as  in  the  hot  sandy  plains. 
Night  blindness  is  a  very  common  affection  ■:  colour  blindness  is 
treated  by  eating  goat’s  k^®]****. 

Skin  affectionate  if*0*"  1t,  one  commonly  known  by  a  de¬ 
signation  gay*?  *  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 

British  Isles,  *  »bar the  Moon  is  believed  to 

exercise  some  ii.  .aint.  Persons  should  be  care¬ 
ful  in  using  ointm  ;ances  to  the  skin,  as  they  arc 

liable  to  be  attacked  vko  not  satisfied  with  merely 

the  appliances,  also  bit,  t  cuticle. 

Rheumatism,  is  not  iv  on,  in  the  moist  damp  climate 

of  the  Western  CoasC  era,  which  is  much  hotter  and 

drier.  The  varkjjjf'  do  not  appear  materially  to 

affect  the  numb  aim  .i  Isease.  The  Native  doctors 

usually  give  preparations  ,  internally,  with  mercurial 

baths,  and-  marsh  mallow  f  ations  externally.  ■  A  house  remedy 
is,  either  sleeping  on  the  si  n  of  a  goat,  tanned  with  the  hair  on  :  or 
the  application  of  a  fresh/0  iickall  skin,  to  the  affected  part. 

There  are  two  species  of  discolouration  of  the  skin,  the  tawny,  and 
the  black:  the  first  is  regarded  as  a  pleasing  variety  in  the  com¬ 
plexion,  or  a  species  of  beauty  spot  :  but  the  second  is  dreaded,  as 
it  is  supposed  to  foretel  disaster. 

The  great  disease  of  Cochin,  is  Elephantiasis  ( Myndookarl ,  Mai.) 
often- denominated  Cochin  leg.  As  many  as  5  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
Native,  and  Eurasian  population,  appear  *to  be  affected  by  it :  and 
many  more,  suffer  from  it  in  a  masked  form.  Males  and  females 
are  about  equally  attacked,  and  children  as  young  as  four  years  of 
age,  though  it  is  unusual  before  15  or  16.  It  is  regarded  as  a 
family  disgrace,  and  much  dreaded. 
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The*  Natives  assert,  that  should  the  roots  of  the  screw  pine,  extend 
themselves  into  a  tank  of  drinking  water,  it  becomes  poisoned,  and 
all  who  U3e  it  are  speedily  affected  with  Elephantiasis :  this  idea  is 
strongly  impressed  upon  their  minds,  by  the  fact,  that  the  root-stock 
is  always  thickened,  and  in  appearance  resembles  a  Cochin  leg. 

Another  theory  is  common  on  the  Eastern  coast,  viz.,  that  St. 
Thomas  the  Apostle,  whilst  at  prayer  near  Madras,  was  accidently 
killed  by  a  low  caste  man,  who  was  shooting  at  a  peacock ;  as  a 
retribution,  his  leg  swelled  up,  until  it  became  nearly  as  thick  as  his 
body,  and  his  descendants  have  all  been  afflicted  with  Elephantiasis. 

This  disease  though  it  may  attack  any  part  of  the  body,  is  most 
commonly  seen  in  the  lower  extremit  which  become  by  degrees, 
rounded,  shapeless  inasses,  harcU*’’**  ’hig-  ao  pressure.  The 

limb  may  remain’ in  this  statd  may  or  may 

not  suffer,  according  to  circu.  it  may  be  as 

large  round  as  the  person’s  wp;  j  useful  for  pro¬ 
gression,  unless  there  be  -exc  ach  increase  in.  size,  is 

ushered  in  by  fever,  and  genera 

Should  the  disease  be  of  r  nice,  the  swelling  may 

suddenly  disappear  from  one  ]  vfcself  in  another;  thus 

leaving  the  leg,  in  a  few  bony  qyd  in  the  arm,  and 

vice  versa.  .  (  .  '  , 

The  range  in  which  Ele^ha*  idemic,  may  be  geographi¬ 

cally  mapped  out,  it  extends’  alo.  w  nast,  but  not^farther  than 
ten  miles  inland,  decreasing  rapidly  m  .  ~"rity,  as  the  distance  from 
the  sea  becbmes  greater.  Natives- and  Aurasians  from  other  parts’ 
of  India,  where  this  disease  does  not  exist,  after  a  time  become 
amenable  to  its  influence.  _ - 

Persons  of  all  occupations,. and  cartes,  whether  strictly  vegeta¬ 
rians,  partakers  of  mixed  diet,  or  mostly  consumers  of  fish,  are 
indiscriminately  attacked.  The  indigenous  Black  and  the  White 
Jew,  the  Indo-European,  and  the  Nativ^  app#ir  equally  liable  to  it, 
and  although  the  poverty  stricken  classfes  are  the  most  frequent 
sufferers,  the  richer  do  not  escape.  It  ma^be  partially  hereditary, 
but  often  affects  a  person  in  whom  no  such  taint. could  exist.  Some¬ 
times  it  .may  show  itself  after  the  receipt  of  an  injury,  or  again  with¬ 
out  any  such  exciting  cause,  It  appears  due  to  some  deleterious  pro- 
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porty  ill  the  di'iiildng  water,  and  tliereforo  in  the  time  of  the  ‘Portu¬ 
guese,  Europeans  commenced  supplying  themselves  with  that  neces^ 
aary  commodity,  from  the  Alwaye  river,  and  this  plan  lias- always 
been  continued,  up  to  the  present  time. 

Persons  who  are  attacked  with  Elephantiasis,  often  cpiite  lose  the. 
disease,  by  going  on  a  sea  vojmge,  or  removing  beyond  the  local 
influence  of  the  complaint:  but  on  their  return  to  the  infected  loca¬ 
lity,  it  usually  reappears.  Others  again  find  great  benefit,  in  abstain¬ 
ing  from  toddy,  and  bhang,  for  which  they  substitute  opium. 

The  removal  of  an  affected  limb,  rarely  eradicates  the  disease, 
which  usually  returns  at  some  subsequent  date. 

Goitre  is  sometimes  "Cochin.  This  affection  'so  alarmed 

>Shah  J ehan,  jujd-L' o-s y  <  that  it  not  only  prevented  his' 

settling  in  P;,  '"l  previously  decided  on  doing, 

but  its  frighti .  himself  and  his  court,  into 

precipitate  flight,  .ve  .said,  to  an  elephant  leg,  or 

to  limbs  larger  round  t  * 

Leprosy  is'  closely  al.  .tiasis,  and  very  prevalent.  A 

Lazaretto  exists  at  PalL  miles  from  Cochin,  in  which 

lepers  are'receivcd.  .(?  y  of  this  building,  is  a  stone, 

bearing  the  folio wiy  J.rUs  him,  A.  D.  1728,  tvliich 

date  being  in  the  7  .e  o,.  uld,  at  first  gives  the  impres-' 

sion  that  they  were  the  .  of  this  benevolent  institution. 

But  on  furfur  inquiry,  it  a;  probable,  that  they  only,  restored 

it,  and  that  the  Portuguese  .lgmally  established  it  as  a  Syrian  Col¬ 
lege  in  1587.  It  is  a  tiled.,  stone  building,  situated  on ’a  strip  of 
land,  facing  due  east,  towards  the  backwater,  an'd  having  the  sea 
about  half  a  mile  to  its  rear.  •  ,  . 

•  Inside  the  entrance  to  the  .^lazaretto,  is  a  yard  29  feet  wide,  from 
around  which  the  wards  ha^c  been  removed,-  to  promote  free  circu- 
Iqfion  of  air.  Into  this  froijit  yard,  two  others  open  at  right  angles, 
either  being  flanked  at  the  Northern  and  Southern  aspect,  by  a  lofty 
range  of  eight'  rooms,  eaclf  twelve  feet  four  inches  square,  and  occu¬ 
pied  by  two  lepers.  Tlfe* Northern  yard  is  inhabited  by  the.  women, 
and. the  Southern  by  the  men.  One  ward  in  the  women’s  yard,  is 
employed  as  .a  Homan  Catholic  Chapel,  in  which  the  lepers  them¬ 
selves  offioiate  ;  the  walls  present -a  curious  appearance,  being  ornu- 
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monted  with  pictures  of  railway  carriages,  and  similar  productions. 

This  institution,  appears  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch,  to  have  been 
under  the  direction,  of  four  Church  Deacons,  and  collections  were 
made  in  the  Church  every'Sunday,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  lepers. 
At  the  commencement  of  each  year,  the  Commandant  and  Senior 
Surgeon,  visited  every  house  in  the  town,  to  ascertain  whether  any 
of  the  slaves  were  afflicted  with  this  loathsome  '  malady,  and  if  so, 
had  them  immediately  transferred  to  the  Lazaretto.  It  is  probable 
that  each  person  who  placed  any  one  belonging  to  him  in  this 
•Hospital,  was  obliged  to  pay  for  his -maintenance,  as  the  Dutch 
Government  did  not  subscribe  to  its  support.  » 

At  the  present  time,  the  lepers  from  the  British  Govern¬ 

ment,  one  and  a  half  annas  ri'daytm/Ur  pencejhrthing,')  with  which 
they  find  themselves  food,  an*1  ^otEes  and  bedding,  are  also 

supiilied  to  them. 

No  Europeans  in  Cochin,  r  Dvjjeve  av^f-  to  have  suffered 

from  leprosy,  but,.  East  Itid.'  ay  fall  victims  to  it, 

although  it  more  particularly  ai  ,ve  community. 

The  leper  as  long  as  he  can  \  jy,.  is  not  expelled  from 

the.  society  of  his  fellow  crea/jp’  ^  in  the  same  house, 

partake,  of  the  same  food,,  am’  -.^ith  him..  But  as 

soon  as  money  fails,  he  is  dri  a  b&,~  , .  oik  charity,  until 

death  mercifully  relieves  his  s.. 

In  the.  Levitical  law,  the  leper  irccted  to  bathe  in  the  run¬ 
ning  stream ;  which  the  Hindus  com.  .er  much  more  efficacious, 
than  a  tank,  or.  standing  water.  In  olden  times,  in  Bengal  at  least, 
the  leper  used  to  be  immolated  on  the  §j*fctee,  buried  alive,  or  drown¬ 
ed  in  the  Ganges. 

The  colour  of  the  skin  in  leprosy,  is  generally  speaking  darker 
than  that  in  a  healthy  native.  It  js  oijly  when  ulceration  has  de¬ 
stroyed  it,  that  the  scars  are  of  a  white  colour.  The  nature  of  th»s 
disease,  renders  the  unfortunate  sufferer?;  erfremely  obstinate  and 
morose,  they  drink  spirits,  eat  opium,  smo"ke  gangah,  in  fetet  do  any¬ 
thing,  to  wean  themselves  even  for  a  short,,  time,  from  a  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  past,  a  view  of  the  present,  or  a  thought  of  the  miserable 
earthly  future  before  them,  as  they  all  believe  the  disease  incurable. 

Leprosy  is  frequently  hereditary,  sometimes  missing  one  genera- 
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tion,  and  attacking  tlie  succeeding  :  it  may  commence  at  any  age, 
from  the  infant  in  arms,  to  old  persons  on  the  brink  of  the  grave. 

A  flsli  diet  seems  to  have  some  influence  in  its  production. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  Norway,  leprosy  augmented  as  the  fisheries 
increased  in  extent ;  that  in  Sweden,  and  the  Faroe  .Isles,  it  disap¬ 
peared  when  the  fish  left,  and  the  fisheries  were  discontinued  :  and 
.  that  precisely  at  tlie  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  fish  on  the  Bergen 
coast,  leprosy  commenced  amongst  the  people. 

One  form  of  this  disease,  attacks  locally  the  smaller  joints,  as  the 
fingers  and  toes,  which  ulcerate,  and  gradually  drop  off,  until  the  * 
poor  leper,  crawls  atymt  on  the  stumps  of  his  hands  and  feet.  Oc¬ 
casionally  he  also  loses  hi^jkesight,  and  is  almost  covered  with 
ulcers :  in  these  ...cases,,  when  JJsJeririinates  the  sufferings  of  these  * 

miserable  beings,  it  must  be  >nore  as  a  cause  for  congratu¬ 

lation,  than  either  pity  or  reg. 

The  other  formjs  even.m  '  'sive,  as  tlie  face  and  body  are 

covered  with  tubercles,  s  which  so.  strictly  enforce  the 

necessity  of  burning  th  an  exception  as  far  as  lepers 

are  concerned,  and  diree  is  to  be  thrown  into  a  forest,  or 

river,  “  like  a  log  of  wA  '  any  funeral  rites,  or  ceremonies. 

A  curious  disease/  tlier  parts  of  India,  is  found 

in  Cochin,  namely,  mm  .ds,  and  feet.  .  There  are  two 

forms  of  this  affection,  tht  uety,  when  the  extremities  are 

in  a  constant  state  of  persj  and  the  dry  when  they  crack, 

and  are  never  humid.  &  jold  fever  be  of  constant  occurrence, 
death  frequently  ensues:*tMs  is  a  most  dangerous,  and  insidious 
affection.  '  ••  *>n. 

Ulcers  are  ver^__prevalent,  though  perhaps  not  so  common  as  in 
some  inland-'Stations.  The  scars  which  remain,  are  usually  white, 
and  deficient  in  sensation,  apparently  from  a  leprous  taint.  It.  is 
csonmonly  believed  by  the  natives,  that  should  a  wall  lizard,  gecko, 
be  divided  down  the  centre,  and  bound  to  a  person’s  body,  in  twelve 
hours  it  will  have  produced  an  ulcer,  with  every  appearance  of  hav¬ 
ing  existed  for  a  month.  ■  The  earth-worm,  lulus,  certainly  causes 
great  irritation,  if  trodden  on,  and  occasionally  obstinate  ulcers,  are 
produced  thereby.  The  favourite  native  application  to  these  com¬ 
plaints  are  spider’s  webs,  whilst  dirt  ,  and  other  irritating  substances, 
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are  kept  from  the  sore,  by  tying  over  it  leaves  of  the  Portia  tree. 
Should  there  be  much  discharge  without  pain,  they,  often  wash  the 
part  twice  a  day,  with  an  infusion  made  by  soaking  the  leaves  of 
the  Tfl.-mn.rinr],  in  hot  water.  It  is  believed  that  a  harmless  snake, 
(Ghera,  Mai.)  is  attracted  by  the  smell  of  foul  ulcers. 

In  Hooping  Cough,  which  is  frequently  epidemic,  the  flesh  of  the 
crocodile  is  given,  or  pieces  of  its  bones  are  tied  round  the  patient’s 
neck,  and  considered  a  very  efficacious  charm,  in  driving  it  away. 

Scrophida  is  not  uncommon,  amongst  the  more  drunken  and  dis¬ 
eased  classes,  but  some  very  respectable  Eurasians,  also  suffer  from  it. 

Hysterical  jits  frequently  affect  Eurasians  of  both  sexes.  Natives 
labour  under  the  idea,  that  persops-^a-this  state,  are  possessed  by 
an  evil  spirit,  which -requires  ir  .e  exprcismj.  if  thfg  has  no 

effect,  a  cudgel  is  brought  into  and  the  malignant  spirit  is 

exorcised  by  club  law. 

Curvatures  of  the  spine,  are  Ujiwjge^ed^  In  one  instance, 
the  patient,  a  woman,  asserted  that  it  was  caused  in 

herself,  by  demoniacal  influence  ,en  thirty  years  of  age, 

and  stated  that  when  about  ele\  ,  she  was  walking  alone  ■ 

in  a  narrow  lane  after  dark,  whp'  vpame  behind  her,  and 

struck  her  a  violent  blow  'on  '^sioniug  the  curve, 

which  had  continued  from  tlir  .at  en  then,  unless  she 

propitiated  it  by  occasional  offe.  experienced  'similar  attacks. , 

Guinea  zvorm  is  very  rarely  .  Cochin,  and.  then  only  in 

persons  who  during  some  period  m  re  previous  twelve  months' 
have  been  in  Madras,  Coimbatore,  or  other  places,  where  it  is 
endemic.  •  The  laterite  soil  of  Cochin,. appears'  to  be  exempt  from 
this  entozoan,  as  it  is  never  found  in  any  one  who  has  resided 
there  for  more  than  a  year.  It  has  been  frequently  asserted,  and 
still  maintained  by  -many,  ,that  guinea  worms,  and  the  flery 
serpents,  which  were  so  destructive  to  iShe  Israelites,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Red  Sea,  are  identical. 

Intestinal  entozoa,  are  exceedingly  common,  and  .one  species  is 
very  easily  cured,  by  santonhie.  It  has  lately  been  recommended,  to 
employ  a  fungus,  as  a  vermicide,  but  it  is  scarcely  a  remedy  adapt¬ 
ed  to  Hindus,  as  Yama  now  the  Judge  of  the  departed,  has  declared, 
that  “  those  who  eat  musluooms,  whether  springing  from  the  ground, 
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«or  growing  on  a  tree,,  equal  in  guilt  tlie  slayers  of  Brahmans,  and 
“the  most  despicable  of  all  deadly  sinners.”* 

Cancer  of  the  mouth,  and  lips,  is  very  common,  and  incorrectly 
attributed  to  chewing  chunam,  and  smoking  tobacco.  It  is  a  curious 
coincidence  between  Native  and  European  ideas,  that  this  is  often 
thought  to  be  caused  in  Europe,  by  smoking  clay  pipes. 

Tetanus  or  lock  jaw,  may  occur  at  any  season  of  the  year,  either 
from  the  effects  of  severe  injuries,  or  simply  from  slight  ones,  and 
is  generally  fatal.  But  there  is  a  severe  chronic  type  of  this  dis^ 
tressing  malady,  which  occurs  during  the  months  of  October,  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  December,  and  is  usually  curable. 

Hydrophobia  sometime,' Whenever  there  is  a  suspicion 
of  a  mad  do^tjpng-nt. large  ird  is  offered  for  the  dead  bodies 

of  any  stray  animals  of  the  l’!ibe :  large  numbers  are  then 

killed,  and  all  who  wish  to  p.  their  favourites,  must  tie  them 

up,  until  the  order.  forJjjjs-H^'  mssacre,  is  cancelled. 

.  When  a  child  is  bor  'er  is  usually  seated  in  tlie  next 

room,  in  readiness  to  d  >roscope ;  this  is  a  very  difficult 

process ;  if  it  is  desired  v.  e  situation  of  the  stars  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  infant’s  bjjjr'  ■■qgrtainecl.  Natives  have  the  most 

implicit  belief  in  acdictions  in  their  horoscopes, 

and  the  confident  ...tie  h  at  a  certain  date,  frequently 

produces  such  injurious  effee  health,  as  indirectly  to  cause  it. 

Should  jLflhild  he  born  i:  unnatural  form,  it  is  supposed  to 

’  be  the  incarnation  of  an  ev.  spirit,  or  else  of  some  deceased  enemy, 
and  it  is  immediately  destroyed. 

Should  a  woman  suffer,  from  convulsions  after  the  birth  .of  a  child, 
a  fowl  is  divided  in  half 'down-  the  centre,  and  a  portion  bound  on 
each  side  of  the  patient’s  head. 

When  native  married  women,  do  not  become  in  the  state  which 
it  is  generally  expected  they  should  be,  some  very  extraordinary  , 
remedies  are  employed,  fob  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  change.  A 
mole  cricket,,  [gryllotalpus,]  is  caught,  and  she  must  then  swallow 
it  whole,  and  if  possible  alive ;  this  is  difficult,-  as  its  appearance  is 
most  repulsive,  and  if  it  does  not  go  clown  the  throat  at  once,  it 

-  *  Sir  W-  Jones,  vol.  5,  page  160, 
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letters  placed  backwards,  a  number  of  curious  ceremonies  succeed,  be¬ 
fore  the  spirit  is  permitted  to  take  its  departure,  with  its  new  master. 

There  are  eight  species  of  enchantment,  said  to  cause  death,  to 
drive  persons  from  houses,  to  produce  love,  and  so  on. 

Europeans  if  in  good  health,  can  go  out  at  any  time  during  the 
day,  if  their  heads,  temples,  and  the  backs  of  their  necks,  are  well 
protected  from  the  sun :  but  if  fatigued,  or  feeling  unwell,  they 
should  not  expose  themselves  to  its  rays.  Sleeping  in  the  land 
wind,  or  cold  sea  breeze,  is  very  dangerous,  and  even  the  so^|  mild 
sea  breeze  may  injuriously  affect  a  feverish  subject.  Tho  effects  of 
the  climate  are  very  depressing,  and  tea-totalism  is  injudicious. 

If  compelled  to  travel-'-J“-‘*»gh  the  jungles  in  the  malarious 
months,  Europeans  should  c  lk  water  which  has  been  boiled,* 

and  it  is  preferable  to  add  'pint  to  it.  He  should  bathe  iii 

warm  water,  and  take  one  ’  drops  of  Fowler’s  solution  of 

arsenic,  and  two^graiw-- r-  le,  in  a  cup  of  coffee,  every 

morning.  Sleeping  urn  >e  curtains  at  night  time,  assists 

in  keeping  out  the  mal’" 

The  Hindu  Deity  of  rail  coffee  plantations,  is  said  to 

be  Iuppen.  TliereA*  ^d  there  to  him,  consisting  of  a 

quantity  of  stones,  .  .ft.  The  Hindus  state,  that  if 

this  Deity  be  hot  propr.  .in'gs,  they  will  be  inevitably 

destroyed  by.' him,  if  tin  in  the  place  more  than  two 

days.  Ii w<e  instance,  a  N  -nnber  cutter  from  Chittoor,  refused 

him  the  customary  offering  nd  the  very  next  day,  whilst  engaged 
in  felling  a  tree,  by  some  r  hanee  it  went  in  the  wrong  direction, 
and  literally  smashed  the  x  w  man  to  death.  This  so  frightened 
the  coolies,  that  now  none  \  Uure  to  remain  there  a  day  after  his 
arrival  from  the  plains,  without  presenting  a  •COcoanut,  from  which 
they  have  drank  the  milk,  in  front  of  Iuppen’s  shrine. 

Another  sect  when  ill,  ^iot  many  years  since,  almost  invariably 
went  to  their  Priests,  who  wrote  down  their  diseases  oh  a  piece  of 
paper,  with  a  supplication  for  their  speedy  removal.  This  paper 
was  then  burnt  and  the  ashes  mixed  in  water,  and  drank  by  tbe  pa¬ 
tient.  The  efficacy  of  this  treatment,  was  believed  to  be  marvellous. 

*  Natives  frequently  poison  wells,  by  throwing  in  lcayes  of  the  milk  hedge. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

MAMMALS. 

Monkeys — Bats — Tigers— Legends  respecting  tliem — Clieetalis ;  curious  me¬ 
thod  of  destruction  of  one  of  them — Jackalls—  Wild  Dogs,  their  mode  of  hunt-  * 
#  ing— The  Mongoose — Encounter  between - Bears — Orange  species  of  Por¬ 
cupine — The  Gour  or  Bison — The  Mala'  -Massacre,  of  Europeans  in  con¬ 

sequence  of  their  killing  a  Cow — Elep' 

.  No  portion  of  the  Continent  o  ,  is  more  replete  with  animal 
life,  or  has  a  more  diversified  t  'iorju^hnn^the  Western  Coast, 
especially  in  the  Southern  part  more  dense  and  lofty 

jungles,  which  cover  the  ghauts,  -s,  owing  to  the  numer¬ 
ous  tigers,  cheetahs,  elephants,  an  which  they  are  infest¬ 
ed  :  whilst  in  the  open  country^1’  wl  of  the  Jackall,  may 

be  everywhere  heard.  y  » 

Amongst  the  Mammalia y  ai  j  tribes  several  species 

are  found,  residing  on  the  well  units,  hut  few,  if  any,  are 

located  near  the-  sea  shore.  Thu,  traded  into  communities, 
each  having  its  own  domain,  which  *  arely  invaded  by  those  of 
other  species  :  or  should  such  occur,  a  battle  for  territorial  sovereigni¬ 
ty  ensues.  The.predominant  tribe  of  Monkeys,  are  of  the  long  tailed, 
*kiemnopithecidce  family.  ^ 

These  animals  are  exceedingly  mischievous,  and  are  believed  by. 
the  Natives,  [in.  common  with  the  ignorant  -of  some  other  countries,], 
to  be  capable  of  speech,  but  not  exercising  that  power,  in  dread  of 
being  compelled  to  work.  It  is  said  that  in  Ceylon,  natives  fre¬ 
quently  revenge  themselves  on  their  enemies,  by  sprinkling  rice  over 
the  roofs  of  their  houses,  thereby  attracting  the  Monkeys,  who  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  the  grains,  pull  off  the  tiles. 

One  of  the  commonest  species,  which  is  by  no  means  averse  to 
take  up  its  quarters  near  the  public  road,  is  the  Hunaman  or  Long 
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Jaw  Monkey,  Semnopithecvs  entellus,  Duff.  This  is  considered  fry 
the  natives,  as  the  representative  of  Kama’s  Monkey  allies.  They 
are  vexy  common  at  the  base  of  the  ghauts,  where  large  vegetation 
exists. 

The  Hunanmn  Monkey  is  of  considerable  size,  but  slender  make, 
its  colour  is  ashy  grey,  lightest  underneath,  the  bands  and  feet  of 
a  deep  brown  colour,  and  the  tail  of  great  length.  When'  young  it 
is  very  gentle,  but  with  advancing  age,  it  becomes  sullen,  and  vin¬ 
dictive  :  whilst  its  mischievous  propensities  increase.  Communities 
of  these  Monkeys,  are  generally  about  a  score  in  number;  in  the 
early  morning,  some  of  them  may  often  be  seen  on  the  tops  of  the 
highest  trees,  either  sttnniiiM^eipselves,  jumping  or  swinging  from 
bough  to  bougjjmwhilat  otl.  as  sentinels,  and  warn  their  com¬ 
panions  of  the  approach 'of.  s. 

On  the  arrival  of  an  inti-m.  Monkeys  either  remain  perfect¬ 

ly  still,  or  else  rapidlv^-mak'  gesticulating,  and  uttering  cries 
of  warning,  to  their  n.  friends.  The  mother  may  be 

seen  fleeing  with  one,  y  two,  little-  ones  clinging  round 

her  neck  :  and  somctiu  male,  will  even  turn  at  bay,  and 

attack  the  intruder,  _T  perceive  a  tiger,,  they  generally 

follow  him  for  some  imping  from  tree  to  tree,  and 

making  a  peculiar  warn 

In  cocoanut'plantations.  plantain  trees,  and  in  cultivated 

rice  grounds,  they  commit  devastations.  Their  food  in  the 

jungles,  consists  of  roots  a  fruits,  especially  those  of  the  various 
species  of  wild  fig  trees,  n^iore  particularly  the  Ficus  exceisa,  and 
the  F.  religiosci ,  £  • 

This  species  of  Monkey  is  believed;  by  devout  Hindus,  never  to 
die  a  natural  death,*  whilst  should  a  house'  be  inadvertently  con¬ 
structed,  over  the-  bones  of  one  of  them,  the.  domicile  is  doomed  to 
certain  destruction;  and  its  inmates  to  misfortunes. 

In  some  parts  of  Lidia,  and  occasionally  also  in  the-  Cochin  State, 
children  delight  in  playing  tricks  with  Monkeys,  a  common  one  being, 
to  obtain  an  innocuous  snake,  and  rolling  it  up  with  some  rice  in  a 

*  It  is  a  common  Hindu  saying,  that  he  who  has  seen  a  straight  coeoanut 
tree,  a  dead  Monkey,  the  nest  of  a  paddy  bird,  or  the  depth  of  a  woman’s 
deceitful  heart,  &c.  will  live  for  ever. 
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plantain  leaf,  to  tie  it  up  securely  into  a  small  parcel,  and  tlien  throw 
it  to  an  old  Monkey,  who  deliberately  unties  the  string'  and  opens  it, 
when  to  his  horror  out  comes  a  snake.  He  immediately  seizes  it 
by  the  neck,  and  rushing  off  to  the  nearest  stone,  grinds  its  head 
to  pieces,  maliciously  grinning,  and  grimacing  all  the  time  at  his 
victim.  When  satisfied  that  it  can  no  longer  do  any  injury,  he 
either  throws  the  body  away,  or  gives  it  to  his  young  to  play  with. 

A  favourite  cage  monkey,  is  the  Malabar  Wanderoo-,  Silemis 
.venter,  Linn,  (filling ala,  Mai.)  which  is  smaller  than  the  last  named 
species,  and  of  a  black  colour  with  white  whiskers.  It  is  rather  a 
wary  creature,  and  consequently  not  so  frequently  seen,  as  the 
Ilunaman :  it  is  also  found  in  a  higher  range,  and  in  steep,  and 
almost  inaccessible  fastnesses.  Jt>  is  short,  and  terminates  in  a 
tuft,  which  has  gained  it  the  d>  w  oi  the  Lion-tailed,  or  pig¬ 
tailed  Monkey.  Natives  consi  ^y  lucky,  to  look  one  of  these 

creatures  in  the  face  the  first  ^jjJJmjnoriung,  and  they  aro 

often  kept  tame  for  this  reaso  alfthe  physiognomy  of 

the  large  black  Monkey  ( Kurri  -Mai.)  does  not  appear  to 

be  so  efficacious.  In  Trichoor  t  Drown  Monkey,  Macacus 

radiatns,  Geoff.  (Kurungoo,  Mjj] '  one  found,  it  is  also  ex¬ 
tensively  spread  along  the  1  -ts.  It  appears  to  he 

the  favourite  species  for  tarr  jth  Europeans  and  the 

Native  Sailors  wrho  frequent  JBut  when  fully  grown,  it 

becomes  very  vindictive,  -and  is  leans  a  desirable  pet  for  chil¬ 
dren.  '  - 

Should  several  jmung  Monkeys  of  this  species  he  domesticated 
together,  the  elder  appear  to  take  great  care  of  the  younger  ones. 
In  1859,  three  young  Monkeys  were  taken  on  board  a  ship  in  the 
Cochin  river,  and  -when  the  evening  approached,  the  two  eldest  ascend¬ 
ed’  into  the  main  top,  to  pass  the  night.  The  smallest  being  unable 
to  climb  up,  or  perhaps  too  frightened  to  make  the  attempt,  re¬ 
mained  below  crying  in  great  distress.  The  largest  of  the  two  elder 
monkeys  then  descended,  and  carried  the  little  fellow  in  his  arms, 
up  to  them  sleeping  place. 

The  next  evening,  the  same  scene  was  in  part  renewed,  but  this 
time  both  the  larger  Monkeys  descended,  on  hearing  the  little  one 
cry,  and  one  taking  it  by  the  hand,  dragged  it  up  the  rigging, 
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whilst  the  other  beat  it  from  behind.  Subsequently  there  was  no 
more  trouble.  .  « 

Monkeys  though  worshipped  in  the  form  of  Hunainan,  who  is 
believed  to  be  still  wandering  in  the  ghauts,  are  sometimes  eaten 
by  the  lower  classes,  if  other  persons  kill  them.  Beaters  will  even 
not  unfrequently  propose,  that  Sportsmen  returning  from  shooting, 
should  kill  them  some  monkeys,  but  such  a  cruel  proposition  is 
rarely  acceded  to.  If  a  young  one  is  killed,  the  grief  of  the  parents 
is  most  distressing  to  witness,  sometimes  they  even  follow  the 
Sportsman,  holding  up  their  dead  infant  as  if  imploring  that  its 
life  might  be  returned.  If  a  mother  lias  been  shot,  the  young  fre¬ 
quently  '  remain  by  her  side^anparently  ignorant  of  the  loss  they 
have  sustained.  __  ' 

When  a  Monkey  is  wo'knd  pnrades  advance,  and  each  peer 

into  the  wound,  inserting  tin  s,  and  frying  to  drag  it  open, 

apparently  out  of  .mere _enri£)s-'  Am  injured  Monkey  is  a  most  ^ 
painful  sight,  and  most ,  have  not  some  object  in  effect¬ 
ing  the  destruction  of  +r  ivous  animals,  carefully  avoid 

hurting  them. 

Many  Natives,  who  ^  '4_to  rid  their  neighbourhood  of 

a  troublesome  Monkey-  'opportunity  occur  of  asking 

an  European  to  shoot  h.  esitate  to  do  so,  nevertheless 

raise  a  great  clamour,  if  the  killed  without  their  consent. 

Distinct  Monkey  communitie  -ry  tenacious  in  keeping  within 
certain  localities,  and  not  ,  .itting  the  intrusion  of  strangers  : 
thus  in  Bangalore,  the  Pettaj>,  and  the  Eort,  are  merely  separated  by 
a  road,  hut  in  each  there  is  a  distinct  family  of  monkeys,  although 
the  species  is  identical :  a  few  plantains  thrown  down  between  the 
rival  states,  occasion  a  most  determined  battle,  and  great  commotion. 

Some  years  since,  a  complaint  .was  made  to  a  Collector,  of  the 
depredations  committed  by  the  Monkeys,  in  a  certain  locality :  after 
a  long  consultation  as  to  the  feasability  of  such  a  proceeding,  it  was 
settled  that  they  must  be  deported,  by  being  carried  across  a  broad  . 
river,  and  thus  forced  to  locate  themselves  on  the  other  side :  hut  as 
may  be  imagined,  this  was  rather  a  difficult  undertaking.  At 
length  it^was  effected,  in  the  following -manner:  numerous  chatties 
of  boiled  rice  were  placed  in  their  haunts,  the  mouth  of  each  chatty 
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being  made  so  small,  that  although  a  Monkey’s  open  hand  might  bo 
inserted,  it  could  not  when  closed  be  withdrawn.  These  creatures 
never  let  go  any  food  which  they  have  once  obtained  hold  of,  so, 
when  they  had  clutched  the  rice,  as  they  were  unable  to  withdraw 
their  closed  hands,  they  were  caught  by  the  chatties,  and  some 
hundreds  of  them  were  thus  taken  and  transported. 

The  Loris,  or  slow  paced  L  emur,  Stenops  Pardigradus,  Linn.,  is 
found  in  the  dense  jungles  of  the  ghauts,  but  is  rare  even  there. 

Bats  are  seen  in  large  numbers,  from  those  which  measure  several 
feet  in  expanse,  to  those  of  only  a  few  inches.  Of  .an  evening  they 
flit  about  in  all  directions,  and  during  the  day  reside  in  old  build¬ 
ings,  unused  rooms,-  under  the  eaves. .of 1  houses,  in  old  caves,  pas¬ 
sages,  and  hollow  trees.  They  a,’""-  .ently  attracted  into  rooms 
by  lights. 

The  Blying  Box,  Pteropus  Pc  ,  Geoff.,  ( Barvaloo ,  Mai.)  is  a 
large  species  of  Roussette,  or  ba  Irtrl  These  crea¬ 
tures  measure  four  feet,  or  even  n  ..panse  of  their  tvings,  and 

may  be  seen  in  large  flocks  of  an  Atling  their  way  towards 

their  feeding  ground.  In  their  cu  exclusively  frugivorous, 

and  they  do  very  great  injury  jft  lantations,  and  Mangoe  . 

gardens.  Their  habits  are  vet,  '  'Vihey  often  pass  the 

night,  drinking  the  toddy  fro  in  the  eocoanut  trees, 

which  results,  either  in  their  .  ome  in  the -early  morning, 

in  a  state  of  extreme  and  riofcou.  >xication,  or  in  being  found 
the  next  day,  at  the  foot  of  the  tr<_  .,  sleeping  off  the._effects  of 
their  midnight  debauch.  The  wild  almond,  terminalia,  catappa, 
when  in  fruit,  is  one  of  their  favourite  l  resorts  at  night  time,  they 
sometimes  carry  off  the  almonds  into  the  verandahs  of  houses,  where 
they  extract  the  kernels,  and  in  so  doing,  frighten  nervous  people 
into  the  belief,  that  robbers  are  endeavouring  to  effect  an  entrance. 
They  are  also  very  partial  to  wild  figs. 

It  is  anything  but  pleasant,  to  reside  near  a  plantation  or  held, 
which  at  night  time  is  guarded  from  the  depredations  of  these 
animals,  as  persons  are  kept  shouting  continuously,  and  throwing 
stones,  or  cross  sticks,  by  means  of  strings,  to  immense  distances, 
which  make  a  disagreeable  rushing  noise.  As  this  uproar  -is  com¬ 
menced  at  sunset,  and  kept  tip  uninterruptedly  until  day-break,  any 
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unfortunate  European  in  tlie  vicinity,  finds  Iris  niglit’s  rest  sadly 
disturbed.  Clappers  in  trees,  or  lights  suspended  from  a  bough,, 
will  sometimes  keep  these  bats  away. 

It  is  curious  to  see  innumerable  flying  foxes  asleep,  hanging  in 
long  rows,  by  their  hind  claws,  to  the  leafless  boughs  of  trees. 

One  little  species  of  bat,  ( Hurrachilloo ,  Mai.)  is  inferior  in  point  of 
size,  to  many  butterflies,  and  moths. 

Both  the  large  Flying  Fox,  and  the  smaller  species  of  the  bat 
family,  are  eaten  by  the  lower  classes  of  natives,  as  well  as  by  the 
so  called  Portuguese,  and  they  are  also  employed  medicinally. 

The  Tiger,  Felis  tigfis,  Linn.,  ( Coudoucth ,  Mai.)  generally  called 
the  Royal  Tiger,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Cheetah,  which  is  usu¬ 
ally  denominated  the  Tiger:  "'o  means  a  rare  animal,  but  those 

which  indulge  in  human  fo  arce.  At  times  when  irritated 

they  attack  persons,  and  occ..  uch  loss  amongst  domesticated 
cattle.  A  reward  of  vc  Rupees,  is  paid  for  the  skin  of ' 

each  tiger.'"'  They  are  b  xt  at  night  time  by  Sportsmen, 

who  conceal  themselves*'"  watch  for  them,  either  at  some 

tank,  or  near  a  dead  an1 

Matives  assert  that  a  .rwws  on  to  the  liver  of  a  Tiger 

every  year  it  lives,  g*  '  .  examination  of  that  organ, 

the  animal’s  age  can  be  .  rtained. 

Man  eating  tigers,  are  .  /ery  often  without  hair,  or  iii 

other  words, mangy,  after  t  ..we  killed  their  first  victim,  they 
are  believed  to  be  quite  sa  -  from  all  attacks,  as  the  spirit  of  the 
murdered  person  rides  xtpqjn  their  forehead,  and  guides  them  from 
every  danger.  If  a  tiger  shallows,  any  clothing  it  frequently  causes 
his  destruction  :  and  this  is  perhaps  the  reason,  why  he  prefers  the 
PTative  in  his  undress,  to  the  well  clothed  European. 

Evil  spirits  are  supposed  to  have  the  power  at  times,  of  changing' 

*  The  Dewan  of  Cochin,  has  ldndly  furnished  the  following  return,  of  ani¬ 
mals,  for  the  destruction  of  which  rewards  have  been  disbursed  by  the  Cochin 
Sircar  during  the  last  five  years,  viz.,  10  Tigers,  67  Cheetahs,  and  6  Crocodiles, 
at  a  total  cost*  of  Rupees  408i.  The  skins  of  the  first  two  mentioned  animals, 
are  forwarded  to  the  Cutcherry  at  Ernacollum,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  x-ewards,  and  the  deductions  for  expenses,  very  many  no  doubt 
are  shot'without  their  skius  being  brought  forward,  and  are  therefore  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  accounts. 
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men  into  tigers,  such  being  subsequently  distinguished,  by  having 
no  tails. 

The  claws,  and  even  the  teeth  of  the  tiger,  are  used  as  charms 
against  witchcraft,  and  the  evil  eye.  They  may  frequently  be  seen 
set  in  silver,  and  worn  round  the  necks  of  children.  Tigers’  whiskers, 
have  also  the  same  efficacy,  against  demoniacal  influence.  The  flesh, 
is  eaten  as  medicine,  and  a  -favourite  remedy  for  deafness,  is  'the 
skin  of  this  animal  burnt  with  gingelly  oil,  and  dropped  into  the 


The  Cheetah  or  Panther,  Fells  pardns,  Linn.  (Pauli,  Mai.) 
sometimes  called  a  Leopard,  is  both  a*  very  common,  and  a  very 
uangerous  animal.  At  night  time  it  jnzrwds  around  houses,  carrying 


off  goats,-  dogs,  and  even  smaller  r 
*is  not  contented  with  this  mice' 
penetrates  into  villages,  and  car 
There  is  a  black  variety,  Felis 
which  is  not  nearly  so  numeral 
found  in  a  den  of  three  or  four 
dark  coloured  one,  intermediate 
are  all  of  the  same,  species.  Tlfc 
most  timid,  and  the  most  dang 

In  the  Cochin  Jungles  in  1 
Cheetah  took  up  Iiis  abode,  ins. 
for  the  workmen’s  rice.  The  hi. 
alarm,  and  numerous  expedients  to  m 
ally  tried,  until  at  last  it  was  suggested,  to  obtain  the  assistance 
of  some .  Elephants,  and  after  they  had  thrown  down  the  hut,  to 
endeavour  to  kill  the  animal  with  the  only  weapons  they  could 
muster,  viz.  spears,  hatchets,  and  carpenter’s  tools. 

•  Several  Elephants  were  therefore  collected  from  the  various 
working  parties,  and  one  either  young  animal  charged  the  hut,  and 
knocked  it  down, .  when  out  sprang  the  Cheetah.  But  an  old 
Elephant  rushed  at  him,  and  before  he  had  time  to  rally  from  the 
shock,  impaled  him  on  his  tusk,  causing  instantaneous  death. 

The  best  Cheetah  skins,  are  nicely  tanned,  and  employed  by  the 
Brahmans  as  mats,  on  which  they  pray.  The  inferior  ones  ars  used 
as  bags  for  the  Post  Office  runners,  the  belts  of  Peons,  &c. 


if  very  hungry  however,  lie 
is  of  obtaining  food,  but 
•.  animals,  and  even  children. 

ring  pauli,  Mai.) 
aom  may  sometimes  be 
■’There  is  also  another 
>.  other  two,  but  they 
•  said  to  be  both  the 
X 

me  working  season,  a 
nut,  used  as  a  store  house 
were  in  a  grqat  state  of 
him  decamp  weTejneffeetu- 
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The  Native  Cheetah  trap,  is  a  large  cage,  divided  into  two  rooms  : 
in  one  of  these  a  live  dog,  or  goat  is  placed,  which  at  night  time  at¬ 
tracts  the  Cheetah,  who  enters  by  the  open  door  of  the  empty  divi¬ 
sion,  which  is  so  contrived,  that  it  immediately  falls,  and  encloses 
him.  Shooting  them  by  ambuscade  at  night  time,  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon  mode  of  destroying  them. 

The  Toddy  cat,  Vi’verra  Indica,  Geoff.  ( Murruputti ,  Mai.)  is  very 
common  in  this  part  of  .  India,  and  commits  great  depredations 
amongst  the  fruit  trees,  pulling  down  the  cocoa,  and  destroying  co- 
coanuts.  Thorny  briars,  are  consequently  placed  around  the  trunk 
of  all  fruit  trees,  to  preventfthe  ascent  of  these  animals. 

They  inhabit  houses,  puFm^the  rats  and  mice,  destroy  the  poul-^ 
try  and  their  eggsrand  mak  disturbance  at  night  time,  that 

they  are  far  from  being  itr  :ats.  They  are  so  cunning,  that  * 

the  Natives  assert,  that  they  u  m*,  immediately  an  order  is  given 
to  re-roof  a  house, ave  taken  up  their  abode.  They 
have  however  the  credit  :akes. 

One  day  whilst  pass’’  ackwater,  a  tame  cat,*  was  seen 

out  on  a  travelling  ex  .'he  monsoon  had  set  in,  and  the 

paddy  fields  were  sma’  v»ching  one  of  these,  pussy  pad- 

died  along-,  until-  drain,  when  without  any  hesi¬ 
tation  she  plunged  in,  t  id  pursued  her  original  course. 

The  Hyena,  tiifoma  Stri c.  .s  not  rare,  and  descends  into  the 

plains:  whilst  the  Jackall,  C  ,i.urettSj  Linn.  (Curuken  dso  ATurreer 
Mai.)  by  his  unearthly  liowl;_±gs,  disturbs  the  quiet  of  the  night :  the 
noise  of  these  animals  has/been  likened  to  many  things.  An  old 
saying  is  that  one  Jackall!  calls  out,  “  Here’s  the  body  of.  a  dead 

*  The  Egyptians  held  cats-m  sueli  great  estimation,  that  when  one  died  in 
the  house,  the  owner  of  it  shaved  his  eyebrows,  and  mourned  as  if  for  a  child. 
The  body  was  embalmed,  and  taken  to  a  particular  city  for  interment,  where 
it  may  be  said,  there  was  many  a  cat-a-wall-in.  Killing  a  cat  was  considered  a 
heinous  offence,  and  was  punished  by  a  fine,  the  amount  of  which  depended 
on  the  Priest’s  verdict.  Even  in  Wales  we  are  told,  that  in  olden  times,  a 
Prince  included  a  law  for  the  preservation  of  cats,  amongst  the  code  hy  which 
he  regulated  his  kingdom.  A  kitten  before  she  could  see,  Was  estimated  at 
the  valine  of  a  calf,  after  her  first  capture  her  price  was  doubled,  and  a  re¬ 
gular  mouser  was  valued  at  four  calves.  However  in  those  primitive  times,  a  . 
calf  might  be  purchased  for  a  penny. 
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Hindu,”  when  the  eager  cry  arises  from  all  quarters,  “where  1  where  ? 
where  V’  followed  by  tire  response,  “  Here  !  here  !  here  !”* 

The  Wild  dog,  Cuon  primcevus,  Iiodg.  ( Chennai ,  Mai)  is  sometimes 
seen  in  the  higher  regions,  hunting  in  small  packs.  Whan  there 
are  a  number  of  them,  they  are  asserted  occasionally  to  kill  wild 
boars,  or  even  tigers.  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan,  mentions  that  these 
.animals,  are  said  to  surprise  a  tiger  by  springing  out  suddenly  and 
fastening  sai  his  neck,  and  so  killing  him.  Having  twice  had  an 
•opportunity  of  seeing  packs  of  wild  dogs  hunting,  once  in  the  early 
morning,  and  once  in  the  evening,  a  remark  on  the  subject  may  he 
deemed  interesting.  On  each  occasion,  they  were  five  in  number, 
their  size  just  between  a  jackall  and.a  wolf,  the  tail  of  a  rusty 
colour  above,  and  greyish  yellow'''"  .  In  hunting  one  appeared 
‘  to  take  the  lead,  casting- about  ‘••rail,  whilst  the  others  were 

all  together.  The  noise  made  .a,  has  been  well  described  as 

a  barking  whistle.  The  pac.  “dimas^dyances  on  its  game, 
from  different  quarters,  but  thi  ys  the  case. 

Wild  dogs  when  hunting  d.o\  die  such  very  timid  crea¬ 
tures  as  they  are  frequently  reprt  jy  are  said  to  kill  Sambur, 

and  other  species  of  Deer,  Tigej-’  Hyenas,  Jackalls,  Bears, 

Porcupines,  and  Quails.  / 

The  Fox,  Yvlpes  Inclicus*  (  _  common  in  some  'places, 

-occasionally  they  have  horri  .oreheacls.  It  is  said,  that 

the  fortunate  possessor  of  one  se,  will  be  able  to  cheat  and 

swindle  with  impunity,  they  are  cm.  quently  in  great  request,  and 
■spurious  ones  are  imt  infrequently  disposed  of. 

Amongst  the  genus  Herpeetes ,  the  Mongoose,  II.  Grisms,  Geoff. 
.  •{Kee.rree,  Mai.)  is  found  in  almost  every;  clump  of  thick  bushes,  and 
is  very  useful,  in  clearing  the  ground  of  snakes  and  rats  :  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  it  .sometimes  also  attacks  poultry,  and  in  one  night  may 
•destroy  a  large  amount,  as  it  merely  sucks  the  blood  of  its  victims. 
In  the  higher  ranges,  the  larger  and  much  more  beautiful  chestnut 
coloured  Mongoose,  II.  Elliottii,  is  still  more  destructive. 

*  A  Missionary  in  Tinneveliy  informs  us,  that  Jackalls  catch  crabs,  by  putting 
their  own  tails  into  the  crabs’  holes,  and  when  they  feel  a  bits,  drawing  that 
appendage  quickly  up.  The  Cochin  Jackalls,  do  not  appear  to  have  such  a 
sporting  turn  of  mind,  as  their  Tinneveliy  relatives,  at  least,  thCy  are  not- 
deputed,  to  go  fishing  with  their  tails,  in  crabs’  retreats  i 


The  gall  bladder  of  the  Mongoose,  combined  with  that  of  the 
pea  cock  is  one  of  the  numerous  jSJative  antidotes  used  for  snake 
bites. 

The  Water  Dog,  Lxitra  Fair,  Cuv.  {Fivrnat,  Mai.)  is  found  in 
the  Backwater,  but  is  not  very  numerous.  In  some  localities  the 
skins  are  collected,  and  they  are  said  to  be  employed  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  hats.  _  • 

The  large  Bear, Uniform  Sloth,  Mdursus  li/bicus,  Moyer,  {Pumn 
citrri/Hilee,  Mai.)  is  very  common,  and  if  interfered  with,  extremely 
dangerous,  it  is  much  dreaded  by  the  Natives.  When  in  couliuc- 
ment,  i  t  will  eat  animal  substances,  but  such  do  nol  appear  to  be  its 
natural  .food.  In  the  J unglasejt  has  been  observed  to  be  very  fond 
ol  liouey,  white  ants,  com  "-■s,  beetles,  and  the  sweet  fruit  of 
trees,  especially  the  pods  nf-  iu  Fistula. 

Some  friends  when  out  s..  procured  the  skins  of  two  fine 

bears,  in  the  following  j* — nr  ceiving  a  Cheetah,  and  a  bear, 

coming  down  the  slope,  e  3  same  time,  both  were  simulta¬ 
neously  fired  at.  The  C’'  J,  but  the  bear  being  desperately 

wounded,  turned  back  i)  'hbouring  jungles,  from  whence 

loud  growls  were  he?  having  re-loaded,  advanced, 

when  two  bears, w.c'  Tiiriously,  and  both  were  thus 

killed.  It  appeared  pi  e*  wounded  bear,  not  seeing 

from  whence  his  injury  era..  knowing  that  Ids  companion 

was  behind,  ipiagined  that  li  .  attacked  him,  and  had  therefore 
returned  to jivenge  himself. 

These  bears  arc  frequently  trained  by  Jugglers,  to  dance  and  play 
various  tricks.  i  • 

The  Porpoise,  Platanista  Ganrjetica ,  Gray,  ( Quddapunni ,  -Mai.)* 
is- exceedingly  common,  about  the  mouth  of  the  Cochin  river,  as  wcll- 
as  in  the  backwater.  The  Dugong,  Haliaore  Dagttng,  Cuv.  is  very 
frequently  seen  along  the  coast,  and  the  skulls  of  both  species,  are  ' 
often  found,  especially  near  the  Narrikal  mud  bank. 

A  small  species  of  rat,  Mus  provident,  Elliott,  which  is  of  a  brown¬ 
ish  colour,  lives  in  burrows,  in  which  it  stores  up  grain.  The  tank 
.  diggers,  Corravers,  eat  this  animal,  and  plunder  its  supply  of  grain. 

*  They  akso  eat  another  species  of  rat,  JIus  Languiosus ,  Elliott,  which 
at  times  commits  great  havoc,  amongst  the  corn  fields.  -  There  are 
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several  other  species  of  rats,  and  mice,  which  infest  the  fields,  the 
ghauts,  and  the  houses  ;  in  the  last  the  squeak  of  the  Musk  rat, 

(i Ounddi ,  Mai.)  is  heard  with  great  aversion.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  this  little  animal  by  simply  running  over  beer  or  wine  bottles 
which  are  corked  and  sealed,  imparts  such  a  disagreeable  flavour  to 
the  liquor  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  consumption.  Even  dogs  and 
cats,  have  apparently  a  great  dislike  to  touching  one  of  these  rats. 

The  Brown  Eat,  Mas  Decumcmus,  Pallas,  is  the  most  common 
species  in  Cochin,  but  the  large  Bandicoot,  Mils  Bniidicota,  is  by  no 
means' rare,  undermining  the  walls  of  houses,  and  committing  exten¬ 
sive  depredations.  In  the  Monsoon  time,  when  the  burrows  are 
filled  with  water,  they  take  up  their  aktxle  in  houses,  and  are  a 
groat  nuisance.  One  night  a  nun''  them  got  on  board  a  ship 

which  was  lying  attached  to  a  w  'ocliin,  and  before  morning, 

they  had  entirely  destroyed  a  r  e  set  of  new  sails.  • 

Cats  will  very  rarely  attack  t!  of  Indian  rat,  ex¬ 

cepting  when  they  are  quite  you 

'The  little  striped  squirrel,  6  xrirum,  Linn.  ( Umnni ,  . 

Mai.)  is  never  found  in  the  town  nd  is  not  very  common 

in  the  surrounding  country.  It/  tty  little  creature,  and 

a  great  favourite  as  a  pet,  blit  ’’te*Ssgxceedingly  des¬ 

tructive,  and  bites  very  severe! 

The  Jungle  Squirrel,  Sciur ■  mus,  Sdn'el.''..(Malaunnun, 

Mai.)  is  a  very  handsome  animai,  a  favourite  pet.  Although 
generally  very  sociable,  its  sharp  poin  I  teeth,  render  it  a  formid¬ 
able  antagonist,  when  irate,  and  it  is  therefore  not  -well  adapted,  as 
a  playmate  for  children.  It  is  apt  to  be  rather  spiteful  if  aroused 
from  its  sleep,  as  once  having  curled  its  beautiful  tail  around  its 
body,  it  does  not  like,  to  be  disturbed  from  its  slumbers.  The 
centre  of  its  back  is  a  chestnut  colour,  and'  the  remainder  of  a  deep' 
‘black.  The  skin  is  useful  for  some  purposes,  thus  sportsmen  who 
use  a  flint  and  steel  gun,  prefer  it  to  any  other,  for  a  covering  over 
the  pan.  Several  other  species,  including  the  JS.  Mphinstonii,  Sykes, 
and  the  S.  Macrounis,  Forst,  are  also  found. 

Two  species  of  Flying  Squirrel,  Pteromys,  are  also  seen,  but  the 
grey  variety  is  the  most  common.  4 

■  The  Hare,  Lepus  Nigricollis,  Fr.  Cuv.  (. Moillov ,  Mai.)  is  very 
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numerous  in  some  places.  In  cases  of  Scrofula,  natives  often 
drink  the  blood  of  this  animal,  and  regard  it  as  a  very  efficacious 
remedy.  The  Rabbit  does  not  thrive  in  confinement,  and  here  as  in 
other  parts  of  India,  it  is  unknown  in  a  wild  state.  The  little 
Guinea  Pig,  is  kept  domesticated. . 

Two  species  of  Porcupines,  ( Moullun  Punni,  Mai.)  are  found,  viz., 
the  common  black  and  white,  Hystrix  Leucurus,  Sykes,  and  a  smal¬ 
ler  but  much  handsomer  species,  at  present  apparently  undescribed 
which  is  Orange  and  Black,  both  are  equally  destructive  in  gardens. 

Having  kept  both  species,  at  different  times  for  some  months  in 
the  house,  a  short  sketch  of  their  respective  characters,  may  not  be 
uninteresting.  - _ _  , 

In  1855,  having obtaine  mou  Porcupine,  Ilystrix  Leucurus, 

at  Mercara  in  Coorg,  It-  y  domesticated  for  eleven  months, 

v$icn  it  met  with  an  acciu.  eath.  At  first  it  was  very  sly, 

but  as  it  grew  olderjjt-W  me,  excepting  to  strangers,  and 

appeared  regularly  at  u  and  dinner  table  with  the  dogs. 

At  first  all  lived  arnicai'  .  but  as  the  Porcupine’s  strength 

increased,  it  became  1  g ,  so  if  not  fed  quickly,  would 

jump  up  and  put  its  p  bail’,  scratching  until  attended  .to. 

As  tiiis  was  noj****1 r  .ylearnt  to  sit  up  like  the  dogs, 

and  beg  quie  y  unt  \  Sometimes  when  hungry,  on 

seeing  one  of  the  dogs  Sv  ■,  it  became  very-indignant,  and 

with  all  its  quills  erect,  ru  its  canine  companions  and  drove 

them  all  out  of  the  room.  u  had  an  intense  aversion  to  water,  and 
if  some  were  thrown  over..-  him  would  immediately  run  away.  It 
usually  allowed  itself  tofbe  led  out  by  a  chain  with  the  dogs,  but 
sometimes  strayed  away  in  the  compound,  when  the  dogs  were 
turned  out  in  pursuit,  .and  always  found  it  again.  It  was  a  de¬ 
structive,  and  rather  unsavoury  pet,  and  very  fond  of  gnawing  tables, 
chairs,  &c.  Its  diet  was  omnivorous.  ' 

The  Orange  Porcupine,  Hystrix  Malabaricus,  is  found  in  the 
Western  Ghauts,  in  certain  localities  mostly  near  Trichoor,  and  ge- 
nerally  in  subterraneous  abodes,  in  the  laterite  rocks.  In  size  it  is 
smaller  than  the  H.  Leucurus ,  and  the  epicurean  Native  prizes  its 
flesh  more  highly.  ■  To  obtain  a  specimen  alive,  it  must  be  smoked 
out  of  its  den,  where  its  presence  may  be  detected,  by  its  offensive 
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aroma,  which  is  considerably  worse  than  that  of  the  common 
variety.  A  pit-fall  is  dug  in  front  of  one  hole,  while  brushwood  is 
heaped  up  and  set  fire  to  at  the  mouths  of  all  other  entrances  ;  but 
they  endure  smoking  and  starvation  for  an  extraordinary  length  of 
time,  before  they  will  venture  out,  the  usual  period  being  about 
three  days  ;  on  one  occasion,  a  very  fine  one,  driven  to  desperation, 
rushed  from  his  hole,  and  falling  into  the  pit-fall,  was  impaled  on 
the  quills  of  .  two  others,  who  bad  been  previously  precipitated 
dowjp  . 

At  iro  period  of  their  lives,  is  the  orange  colour  absent  from  all 
their  quills,  but  certainly  it  becomes  much  less,  when  they  are  in 
ill  health,  or  in.  confinement.  In  some  specimens,  the  quills  in  those 
places  where  they  are  white,  in  tl  non  variety  are  of  a  deep 

reddish  orange.  After  death,  the  fades  considerably. 

Having  obtained  a  pair  which  .M-grown,  they  were ‘placed 

in  a  wooden  cage,  which  at  night  wasJ-.aken  inside  a  room  for. 
security,  but  in  a  few  hours,  tl  jcl  their  way  out,  and 

regained  their  liberty.  The  ho  \aroused  to  endeavour 

to  catch  them  again,  as  it  was  fer  juld  make  their  escape 

from  the  room,  by  gnawing  tliroug.  ins.  This  was  a  diffi¬ 
cult  undertaking,  and  one  in  ’Sfc-jleclinecl  assisting 

as  they  believe  the  wound  mat  .ne’s>p.ull,  to  be  very 

venomous,  and  often  fatal.  I  A  the  female  by  the  top- 

knot,  she  struggled  so  desperate^ .  she  actually  escaped,  leaving 
her  scalp  and  attached  crest  behind.  hey  were  however  at  length 
captured,  and  a  barred  wooden  cage  subsequently  constructed,  in 
which  the  wood  was  covered  with  tin,  but  notwithstanding  these 
precautions  one  night  the  male  managed  to  escape,  and  could  not  be 
recaptured.  The  gnawing  propensities  of  the  remaining  animal 
occasioned  constant  trouble,  until  the  plan  of  cutting  its  teeth,  once  a 
month,  was  adopted,  which  was  effectual  for  the  time. 

Although  it  allowed  cats,  and  dogs,  to  steel  its  rice,  it  became  ex- 
.  tremely  indignant  one  day,  when  a  little  tame  Mongoose  looked  into 
its  cage,  both  parties  prepared  for  war,  and  had  not  assistance  been 
at  hand,  the  poor  Mongoose  would  soon  have  come  to  an  untimely  end. 

The  Manis,  or  Scaly  ant-eater,  M.  Pentadactyla ,  Linn.,  is  found  in 
the  Ghauts,  where  it  performs  essential  service,  in  destroying  the 
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White  Ants’  nests.  It  is  very  difficult  to  keep  it  in  a  box  as  it  inserts 
its  long  nose  under  the  lid,  and  forces  its  way  out  in  spite  of  enor¬ 
mous  pressure. 

The  Gour,  Bos  Gavifrons,  Hodg.  ( Kartoo  Poathoo,  Mai.)  is  very 
abundant  in  the  jungles,  along  the  whole  range  of  the  ghauts, 
where  it  is  generally .  known  as  the  Bison.  The  male  stands  as 
much  as  6  feet  1  inch  at  the  shoulder.  Its  hump  is  very  small, 
and  the  body  of  a  dark  colour,  with  white  legs,  .and  its  eyes  are  of 
a  curious  light  blue.  It  is  a  timid  animal,  and  wljen  alarmed  riches 
madly  away  through  the  bushes,  never  turning  to  bay,  unless  either 
desperately  wounded,  or  having  no  other  means  of  escape.  The 
Natives  are  greatly  alarmed  when  it  thus  turns,  as  they  assert,  that  it 
will  root  up  a  stone  from  md,  and,  discharge  it  with  a  snort, 

with  fatal  effect  at  its- -art  In  Ramghur,  the  Natives  never 

attack* it,  as  they  believe  j..  *o  vindictive,  that  should  it  pur¬ 

sue  them,  and  they  take  ref”  a  tree,  it  will  watch  around  the 
base,  until  they  fall  cn  affects  of  starvation,  or  exhaus¬ 
tion,  when  it  immediate  hem.  It  is  very  fond  of  yonug 

bamboo  shoots.  It  \  ggested  that  this  animal  might 

advantageously  he  in'  >>  Europe,  but  it  appears  to  Have 

been  overlooked,  J itf  \  1  large,  it  grows  very  slowly. 

Whilst  in  the  low  c  u,  and  in  their  haunts  on  the 

JShevaroys,  attempts  to  c.  them  have  proved  unsuccessful. 

Some  few  calves  have  livec  three  years  of  age,  but  none  are 

recorded  as  having  survives  at  period.* 

Its  skin  is  employed  for ^covering  shields,  and  also  for  the  soles  of 
shoes.  Its  horns  take  a-  very  beautiful  polish,  they  should  first  bo 
filed  and  scraped,  until  ^jiiite  smooth,  and  then  rubbed  with  the 
leaves  of  the  Ficus  aspeva :  subsequently  being  polished  by  strong 
friction,  with  a  soft  leather,  or  cloth  covered  with  charcoal  and 


Mr.  Elliot,  iu  the  Madras  Quarterly  Journal,  gives  the  size  of  one  measur¬ 
ed  by  him  most  accurately.  Height  at  shoulder  73|:  at  rump  65:  length  from 
nose  to  insertion  of  tail  114J :  of  tail  31:  of  dorsal  ridge,  including  hump  40  : 
height  of  the  same  4.4:  girth  behind  fore  legs  96:  breadth  of  forehead  15, \  : 
between.^  points  of  horn  25:  circumference  of  neclc  52:  skin  of  neck,  shoulder 
and  thighs  about  2  inches  thick. 
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Domonticated  cattle  do  not  thrive  in  thia  portion  of  India ;  the 
cows  are  small  and  few  in  number,  oxen  are  used  for  {douching, 
and  as  beasts  of  draught  and  burden,  as  arc  also  the  country  ponies. 
The  reason  of  this  deficiency  in  cattle  appears  to  bo  due  to  two 
causes,  first  to  the  difficulty  in  procuring  pasturage,  and  secondly  to 
the  heav-y  monsoons,  which  are  so  destructive  to  the  health,  and  life 
of  large  ruminant  animals.*  The  idols  and  great  people  are  fanned 
with  the  tail  of  the  Thibet  cow,  Bos  gndms. 

The  Malabar  Ibex,  Capra—  ?  may-  be  identical  with  the  ISTeil- 
glierry  species,  although  in  some  respects  it  appears  to  differ.  The 
length  of  the  male  is  about  5  feet  4  inches,  from  the  base  of  the 
horns  to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  is  aquiline,  the  horns  are 

1 41  inches  in  length,  and  5  £  ap'  .e  tips.  T-ha_gcneral  .colour  is  a 
greyish  brown,  with  a  greyish  a  ATsaddlc  across  the  loins  ;  it 

is  also  grey  at  the  sides  and  hr  me  neck,  and  has  a  black  streak 
from  the  occiput  to  the  tail,  g1  with  a  spot  of  white 

on  the  forelegs,  an  inch  abo\  The  skin,  is  of  the  same 

thickness  in  every,  part  of  the  'good  eating,  hut  inhabits 

rocks  and  other  almost  inaoe  es,  with  the  exception  of 

Maliatur,  where}  as  already  rggr  purious  to  say,  perfectly 

tame.  Sometimes  it  may  •  '^'shaggy  as  the  Cash- 

mere  goats,  with  hair  almost  Oromi'dv^ 

Sheep  (Ardou,  Mai.)  may  be  unknowh  in  Cochin,  but 

are  brought  into  the  country  _  ighaut,  -and  are  long  legged, 

ugly,  red,  brown,  and  black  create  Although  very  thin,  the 
mutton  is  usually  pretty  good,  but  s^nall  goats  thrive  much  better, 
and  are  more  numerous  in  the  ink  :or  of  the  country.  When 
brought  into  the  town,  they  multiply  n  >idly,  hut  do  not  give  much 
*  • 

*  In  the  memoirs  of  the  Missionary  Weitbrechi,  it  is  stated  that  Hindus 
believe  coal,  to  be  the  remains  of  horses,  of  which  as  many  as  5,030  were  fre¬ 
quently  -sacrificed  to  the  gods,  by  their  kings  in  ancient  times.  The  tar  in  ■ 
the  coal  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  ghee,  poured  on  the  sacrificial  fire. 

f  Krishna  was  an  especial  favourite  with  the  Shepherdesses,  of  whom  he 
had  a  large  number  under  his  protection.  On  hearing  of  his  death,  they  are 
believed  to  have  drowned  themselves  in  the  pool  at  Dwfiraka ;  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  which,  the  caste  marks  of  the  Vishnuites  ought  to  be  i-C!ule  of  the 
mud  from  that  pond. 
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milk,  and  tliia  is  said  never  to  be  used  for  butter,  it  is  certainly 
injurious  to  some  young  children,  even  causing  dysentery. 

The  Bull  cut  in  granite,-  is  a  well  known  emblem  of  one. of  the  Hindu 
Deities.  It  is  related  that  the  Cotta-yam  Brahmans,  requiring 
money,  represented  to  the  Dewan  that  their  idol  had  a  severe  boil 
on  its  thigh,  and  forwarded  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  moneys 
that  would  be  required  to  purchase  drugs.  The  money  was  sent 
them,  with,  at  the  same  time,  an  intimation,  that  it  was  expected  the 
animal  would  be  permanently  cured.  . 

The  reason  why  cows  are  objects  of  veneration  to  Hindus  .is  a 
very  difficult  question,  but  it  appears  more  than  probable  that  it 
first  arose,  from  a  legislative  ~<sa£toent,  to  prevent  -their  being  tor¬ 
tured,  as  in  soma_p*i'ts  of  A  'ey  are  to  this  day,  by  having 
portions  of  flesh  cut  off  then.'  ks  when  alive.  Perhaps  fail¬ 

ing  in  legislation,  priestly  assisv  'as  called  in,  and  the  animal 
made  sacred.  The  wqpslhjjp —  hva  sometimes  abstain  from 

working  their  cattle  on  L.  .t  day  is  sacred  to  the  bull. 

Amongst  the  ancient  Jew1"'  ix  was  declared  clean,  and 

frequently  used  for  sacrifi  es.  Also  amongst  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  it  was  venerated,  a1  f^emours  paid  to  it.  Possibly 

it  was  in  imitation  o ^  -on  made  the  golden  calf. 

Ignorance  of  the1  trout  use  from  killing  this  sacred 

animal,  was  productive  o^  ■  .pus  oc’currenees  to  the  con-, 

-cerns  of  the  eariy  settlemPa)  iispnorable  East  India  Company; 

An  English  Captain  of  a e?-t  m  one  occasion  presented  a  Bull  dog, 

to  the  Commandant  of  a  small  factory,  containing  about  18  persons  at 
Batacola  near  Onore.  Howe  -r  the  animal  almost  immediately  on  its 
arrival,  unfortunately  percei  .ng  a  cow,  fastened  upon  it  and  could  not 
he  taken  off,  until  it  had  kAled  it.  .  The  Hindus  believing  the  dog 
to  have  been  instigated  by  the  Europeans,  rose,  and  massacred  all 
of  them.  Natives  imagine  that  milch  cows  will  never  give  milk 
unless  they  see  their  calves,  therefore  when  these  last  die,  they" 
often  stuff  them  with  straw,  and  bi'ing  them  forward,  whilst  the 
mother  is  being  milked.  Large  herds .  of  cattle  are  constantly  al¬ 
lowed  to  roam  into  the  forests  in  search  of  food,  and  one  would 
imagine,  that  they  would  be  apt  to  stray  away,  and  become  wild. 
But  this  is  not  the  case,  as  they  dare  not  remain  there  during  the 
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night,  for  fear  of  wild  beasts,  but  invariably  either  return  to  the 
plains,  or  congregate  together  in  open  spaces,  where  should  they 
lie  down,  they  are  very  careful  that  their  horns  shall .  form  a  circle 
externally,  in  readiness  to  meet  an  enemy. 

The  descendant  of  the  Zebu,  or  Indian  Ox,  is  said  to  lose  the 
hump,  on  being  crossed  with  other  cattle,  and  is  considered  to  be  the 
originator,  of  the  European  stock. 

Buffaloes,  JBubalus  buffelu-s,  Blum.,  appear  to  thrive  pretty  well, 
and  are  kept  principally  for  their  milk,  from  which  a  kind  of  cream 
cheese  is  made ;  to  Europeans  these  animals  always  appear  to  be  iu 
a  half  savage  state.  They  are  sometimes  employed  in  ploughing,  in 
deep  wet  soils,  and  may  occasionally.-1""  seen  in  carts.  During- tire 
day,  they  delight  in  remaining  ■ 
above  the  surface.  They  tliri’ 

Indian  Ox. 

Donkeys  are  not  used  iu  th 
but  they  are  so  in  Trichoor. 
employed  for  punishing  worm 
after  their  heads  had  been, 
through  the  Bazaar,  with  th 
was  found  necessary  subseqi 
fear  they  should  be  evevworl 
time  of  the  Jewish  Judges,  cc 
Solomon  was  the  first  to  intro, 
more  patient  Ass.  ; 

The  Sambur,  Rusa  equina,  Guv.,  gr\ws  to  a  large  size,  and  though 
not  esteemed  good  eating  by  Europe,  is,  its  horns  are  fine,  and  its 
marrow  bones  are  an  Indian  delicacy. 

The  spotted  Deer,  Axis  maculwta,  Grh,,  {Puliman,  Mai.)  is  .very 
numerous,  and  its  horns  form  an  article  of  export.  The  animal  is 
sometimes  killed  to  procure  them,  but  at  the  time  of  shedding,  they 
are  collected  in  large  numbers  in  the  jungles.  The  young  horns  are 
rough,  but  the  older  ones  are  mueh  smoother,  as  the  animals  before 

’  *  The  authoress  of  “  Delhi”  says,  Natives  believe  that  “  If  you  pass  between 

two  doukies,  you  will-  lose  your  religion,  but  if -you  touch  them  both,  you  will 
get  it  back  again,  aud  keep  it”  !  if  so  easily  lost,  it  might  be  added,  “  as  long 
as  you  hold  oh  by  the  animals’  tails.” 


water,  with  only  their  noses 
"y^moist  places,  fatal  to  the 

as  beasts  of  burden, 
*mes,  these  animals  were 
’Nnmitted  certain  offences ; 
were  compelled  to  ride 
animal’s  tail,  probably  it 
e  poor  creatures,  for 
upon  wu-  Ass,  was  in  the 
.  a  great  mark;  of  distinction, 
the  horse,  in  the-  place  of  the 
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shedding,  finding  them  irritable,  arc  in  the'habit  of  nibbing  them 
constantly  against'  the  trees.  Its  flesh  is  very  good  eating,  and 
when' young,  it  makes  a  pretty  and  interesting  pet,- but  as  it  gets 
older,  it  generally  becomes  very  vicious. 

Dogs  of  every  nomenclature,  and  of  many  nondescript  varieties, 
•exist  in.  large  numbers,  and  occasionally  produce  Hydrophobia  ra¬ 
the  inhabitants.  Amongst  European  dogs,  the  Bull  dog  appears  to 
thrive  the  best,  and  the  Spaniels  and  Lap  dogs  the  worst,  if  then- 
livers  are  affected,  and  the  skin  turns  yellow,  there  is  probably 
nothing  which  can  preserve  their  lives. 

The  Elephant,  Blephas  Tndica,  Linn.  (Alma,  Hal.)  is  by  no 
means  rare  in  the  thicker  jif  ~'J'S.-°-nd  at  times  causes  great  devasta¬ 
tions  hi  the  paddyjgelds,  in  ms  of  sugar  cane,  and  in  pahn 

gardens,  they  also  beat  doW..  1  palm  to  obtain  the  cabbage  on 

tlie  top.  As  tbeir  tusks  if  wllu,  i  property  of  the  Native  State, 
there  is  little  inducement-''-'- A""  w  When  encountered  in  num¬ 
bers,  they  generally  ran  a  ogle-  one,  who  has  been  de¬ 
serted  by  the  herd,  is  ex*'-’"  rous,  The  Elephant  was  an 

emblem  of  the  Rajahs  o  vre  Hyder’s  time,  and  may 

still  be  frequently  seen  { 

When  Elephants""**  hear  cultivated  lands,  and 

carry  their  deprecations  s,  and  paddy  fields,  the  in¬ 
habitants  endeavour  to  fiightt  away,  by  lighting  large  .  fires 

at  night  time, ^beating  tomtoir  ..aiding  horns,  and  making  vari¬ 
ous  other  discordant  noises.  They  ravage  the  low  lands,  mostly 
in  the  rainy  season,  .  p  . 

,  Elephants  arc  usually. caj/  urecl  in  pitfalls,  which  are  covered  over' 
with  green  boughs  of  tree' ,  but  this  method  occasionally  destroys- 
their  efficiency.  When  capt  .'red  they  alarm  the  forest  with  their  out¬ 
cries,  they  are  generally  left  there  several  days,  when,  two  or  more  tame 
elephants  are  employed,  in  dragging  them  out  of  their  prison  by  ropes 
and  chains,  subsequently  tliey  also  assist  in  taming  them.  When  pro¬ 
perly  broken  in,  they  are  employed  by  the  Native  Government,  to 
drag  timber  down  from  the  Hills,  and  they  are  also  let  out  for  Rupee® 
6  a  day.  They  arc  very  clever  in  piling  logs,  and  assist  with  great 
clecorunrat-the  various  Hindu  ceremonies,  some  of  them  being  entirely 
set  apart  for  this  purpose. 
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Elephants  occasionally  at  certain  times  become  very  excitable, 
and  unmanageable.  In  1861,  a  magnificent  animal  which  was  a 
great  favourite  of  the  Rajah’s,  killed  its  keeper,  .and  escaped  in  this 
mad  condition,  But  instead  qf  betaking  itself  to  the  jungles,  it  haunted 
villages  and  inhabited  places,  causing  great  loss-of  life,  and  much 
destruction  of  property.  No  one  dared  destroy  it,  as  the  Rajah  was 
most  anxious  to  have  it  taken  alive.  At  last  it  Chased  a  Cow,  which 
took  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  Pagoda,  into  Which  the  Elephant  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  to  the  great  horror  of  all  pioits  Hindus,  killed  the  sacred 
animal  within  its  Walls.  A-  large  sum  was  subsequently  paid  for 
purifying  the  temple,  -  ~ 

The  numerous  tales  recorded,  ppo»**^''i;hc  TCoudclrful  sagacity  of 
this  animal,  would  fill  Volumes.  is  rarely-Jhat  they  have 

proved  themselves  good  detective  .rffmstancc  however  oc¬ 
curred  at  Nagercoil,  a  few  years  ■  An  Elephant  was  Sent  there 

for  the  purpose,  of  piling  timber  ;?ho  requested  the 

wife  of  a  Missionary  residing  tl  enough  to  see  the 

animal  fed,  and  thus  prevent  it.  abstracting  its  food, 

It  was  therefore  brought  to  th  >r  this  purpose,  and  at 

first  all  went  on  correctly :  but  t  was  suspected,  that 

the  amount  of  rice  was  getting  so  one  day  the 

keeper  was.  remonstrated  with,  protested  against  the 

imputation  of  barfing  taken  it,  a  ,  true  Nativefiphraseology, 

“  Madam,  do  you  think  I  could  ru,_  own  child  ?”  The  Elephant 
looked  on  most  sagaciously,  and.  at  th  s  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
quietly  threw  his  trunk  around  hia  keeper,  and  untied  liis  bulky 
Waist  doth,  when  the  missing  rice  fell  to  he  ground. 

It  is  said  that  in  some  parts  of  India,  ,.’’en  a  Rajah  or  a  great 
man  wishes  to  ruin  a  friend,  lie  presents.  Mm  with  an  Elephant, 
Which  of  gourde  he  cannot  subsequently  part  with,  but  whose  keep 
is  so  expensive,  that  unless  very  wealthy,  liis  owner  soon  finds  him¬ 
self  reduced  to  poverty.  In  Cochin,  such  would  have  quite  the  con¬ 
trary  effect,  the  hire  of  one  of  these  animals  being  Rs.  6  a  day,  the 
person  who  uses  him  also  paying  all  expenses.  They  commence 
work  at  about  .19  years  of  age,  and  arc  at  their  prime,  until  thirty, 
A  good  Elephant  costs  about  Rs.  1,100,  but  a  very  fine  one-lMs  been 
known  to  fetch  as  much  as  Rs.  2,300.  It  is  many  years  since  any 
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of  these  animals,  captured  by  the  Sircar  authorities,  have  been  train¬ 
ed  for  work.  Large  numbers  die  of  actual  •  Starvation,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  attendants  neglecting  to  feed  them.  Sambur  and 
Bison  frequently  fall  into  the  Elephant  traps,  but  should  a  Tiger  be 
caught,  information  must  be  immediately  sent  to  the  llaj ah,  when 
if  he  does  not  require  it,  it  is  shot. 

The  Wild  Hog,. Sits  scrofa,  Linn.  (Variety)' grows  to  a  large  size  in 
the  jungles.  The  finest  hog 'hunting  iii  Malabar,  was  formerly  at 
Chetwye.  The  flesh  is  very  wholesome. 

Pigs  (Pmvii,  Mai.)  appear  to  he  very  great  favorites,*'  and  are 
kept  by  many  of  the  Native  Christians,  and  others,  as  well  as  by  the 
lowest  castes  of  Hindus!  may  be  .  seen  running  around  the 

houses,  and  a  re  daw  no  mea  -^feeders,  whilst  the  fish  that  they 

are  frequently  allowed  i'c'  era  their  flesh  very  unwholesome. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  a  mill,  they  generally  get  fed  on 
Poonac,  or  the  ref^yya it,  which  is  very  fattening.  Pigs 
are  killed  for  almos  lists  amongst  Native  Christians, 

and  even  Mahomed;.  frequently  found,  Who  eat  this 

unclean  beast,  under  f  1  of  Mutton. t 

by  Herodotus,  to  have  been  deem- 
yptians  refused  persons  who  follow- 
'  temples,  whilst  they  were  spurned 


*  The  occupationjjSr 
ed  most  vile  and  eonte... 

<?i  this  occupation,  adnuss... 
even  by  the  very  dregs  oE  the  p 
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BIRDS.  - 

Tribes  of  birds  found  in  different  times  of  the  year— Period  of  nidifieation  — 
.Legend  concerning  the' nest  of  the  Brahmanee  kite — Origin  of  the  Owl  being 
termed  the  “  one  legged  carpenter” — Bulbul  drawing  off  attention  from  its  nest 
— Destruction  of  young  Larks  by  ants— hi palL®- the  Tailor  bird — nest  of  the 
*  bottle  nested  sparrow — Mynah  acting  as  dog — Impudent  Crows,  origin 

of  their  being  considered  accursed  by  .dus — Sunlrfd,  audits  nest — 

Water  fowl. 

The  birds  of  India,  form  a  mo?  i  arming  division  of 

its  zoology,  and  liave  their  repres  ost  every  tree,  on 

the  sandy  plains,  the  muddy  mai  and  in  the  back¬ 
water  :  some  being  nocturnal,  ot  their  habits. 

The  same  tribes  of  birds  as  ,*  r  their  food,  and  find 

their  homes,  from  the  most  nor  st  southern  portions 

of  the  continent,  but  the  time  ey  prefer  a  resi¬ 
dence  in  one  place  to  that  of  am  a  tie  towns  are  full  of 

Grows,  Corvits  sphndens,  whose  «.  makes  one  w&h  them  less 

common,  but  the  chirp  of  the  hous.  row,  Passer  I-ndicits,  is  sel¬ 
dom  heard  in  the  Cochin  state,  hr  ■  banks  of  the  backwater 
are  dotted  with  groups  of  Herons,  and-fiobks  of  Terns. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  S.  TV.  Mox’soon,  there  is  a  remarka¬ 
ble  paucity  of  birds,  even  the  waders  forsake  Te  coast, the  Herons  and 
Egrets  are  rarely  observable,  and  paddy  birds'  re  scarce,  whilst  Terns, 

•  Gulls,  and  Eing  Dotterels  are  entirely  absent,  apd  clo  not  return  until 
November  or  December.  The' common  Sandpiper,  disappears,  but 
the  green  one  is  occasionally  seen.  The  Snipe  also  retreats,  but  the 
Brahmanee  kite  becomes  more  numerous,  although  the  common  Kite 
is  rarely  preceived.  In  the  depths  of  the  Jungles  of  the  western 
ghauts  the(  stillness  appears  to  be  only  broken  by  Monkeys,  and 
Squirrels,  still  an  occasional  Woodpecker,  Nuthatch,  or  Hornbilb  may 
be  heard,  or  perceived.  ", 
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Nidification  appears  to  take  place  at  any  period  between  October 
and  June  whilst  Home  birds  such  asCrows,  seem  to  be  building  nests,, 
or  rearing  young,  all  the  year  round.  Birds  are  in  their  most  elegant 
plumage  either  in  the  months  of  October,  November,  or  in  -March -and 
April.  ’ 

Amongst  the  order  of  birds  of  prejf  Raptores,  and  the  family  of 
Vultures,  is  the  large  and  certainly  most  disgusting  species,  the 
Indian  Vulture,  Gyps  indicus,  Scop,  which  though  less  frequently 
perceived  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Cochin,  than  further 
inland,  still  is  not  rare.  Uuburicd  bodies,  are  a  feast  for.  those 
carrion  birds,  whoso  odour  owing  to.  the  nature  of  their  food,  renders 
them  objects  to  bo  avoid'****x,'iLtliey  are  of  great  benefit  to  mankind, 
‘mal  substances,  which  should  mark  ’ 

may.  often  be  approached  when 
■  upon  the  naked  branches  of  trees 
hid  upon  the  ground  too  lazy  to 

**ulturc,  Neophron  perenopterus , 
tod  in  India,  does  not-appear  to 
ccasional  pair  may  be  perceived 
d  large  size,  rendering  thorn  con- 

Amongs#  the  falcons,  is  _  .mmon  Kestril,  Fmmmculus ■  alan- 
darius,  Briss.,  which  devoui  rizards,  young  birds,  and  insects.  The 
natives  sometimes  keepit/domesticated.  The  elegant  Peregrine  fal¬ 
con,  Falco pereffrimt, -Gbp  jL,  occasionally  comes,  to  Cochin,  but  mere¬ 
ly  as  a  passer  by,  duriii  ,  his  sojourn  he  visits  the  dovecotes,  carrying 
away  pigeons,  and  son*.'  ames  condescends  to  capture  small  chickens. 
The  Sultan  falcon,  Falco  peregrinator,  Sunti,  is  also  seen  at  intervals, 
and  both  species  appear  fond. of  pamJquets.'.  • 

The  most  common  Kite  is  the  pariah,  Ililvus  Govinda,  Sykes, 
which  is  present  till  the  year  round,  but  .least  common  in. the  South 
.  West  monsoon.  It  is.  useful  in-removing  the  remains  of  animal  sub¬ 
stances  from  the  drains,  and  around  tlic  cook  rooms  :  it  is  also  fond  of 
reptiles,  and  may  even  be  seen  catching  winged  ants,  whilst  flying.. 
When  it  is  wished  to.  capture  it,  a  piece  of  .meat  is  placed  in  the 


in  fieeing. the  air  from  pu’ 
them  out  as  worth’ 

These  large  sad  y 
«.  gorged  with  food, 
with  their  wing's  hi 
move. 

It  is  curious  that  th 
Sav.,'so  common  and 
visit  the  town  oT 
further  inland  ptlieir 
snifiimns  nhieo.ts. 
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Centre  o!  a  tliin  cumblie,  (Native  blanket,)  and  when  it  dashes  down 
on  the  bait,  its  claws  become  fixed  in  the  cumblie,  and  it  is  unable 
to  rise.  Another  plan  is,  to  put  some  raw  flesh  on  the  ground,  with 
numerous  horsehair  springes  around,  in  which  it  is  caught  when 
swooping  down. 

The  Marsh  Harrier,  Chens  centginosus  is  of  very  common  occur¬ 
ence,  and  may  frequently  be  seen  sitting  by  the  side  of  marshy  places, 
apparently  watching  for  frogs. 

The  Sparrow  Hawk,  Accipiter  nisu-s,  Linn.  ( Paranda ,  Mai.)  is  oc¬ 
casionally  seen.  Amongst  the  Eagles,  is  the  very  handsome  Brahmanee 
kite,  or  Pondicherry  Eagle,  Haiiastur  Indus ,  Bodd,  ( Kristna'sawniy , 
Mai.)  sacred  to  Vishnu.  It  is  also  c*J>'“*Siva,s  or  the  Washerman’s 
Kite,  and  is  an  object  of  veneration  o  Hindus  a*4  Mnbomedans : 

the  great  day  for  its  -worship  .ar  '"‘‘■"‘her  being  Saturday. 

Its  gall  bladder  and  contents,  ar  xecl  with  other  ingre¬ 
dients,  and  used  as  an  antidote  tc  ‘s.  alleged,  that  this 

bird  is  at  enmity  with  all  venow  ;  of  the  cobra. 

This  species  of  Eagle,  is  most  .aged  in  hovering  over 

shoals  of  small  fish,  now  and »  iown,  and  usually  re- 

ascending  with  one  or  more  if  else  it  may  be  seen, 

sitting  at  the  top  of  a  fishing  chest  and  neck 

glancing  in  the  sun :  it  is  foun 

There  is  a  common  legend,  u  .d  the  nest  of  a  Brahmanee 

Kite  be  found,  one  of  the  young  s.  oe  attached  to  it  by  a  string ; 

■and  as  the  squab  becomes  strong,  it  qaks  away,  generally  leaving 
a  portion  of  the  line  attached  to  the \ nest.  This  nest  which -is 
formed  of  sticks  should  then  be  thrown  into  a  running  stream,  when 
if  any  of  the  sticks  that  compose  it,  float  qqainst  the  current,  they 
will  on  being  applied  to  any  fetters,  cause  hem  immediately  to  fly 
into  a  thousand  fragments.  '  > 

The  Owls  are  extensively  distributed,  from  the  large  species ,  Bubo 
orientalis,  Horsf.  (M-oonah,  Mvl.)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ghauts, 
where  its  moaning  cry  disturbs,  the  midnight  solitude,  to  a  diminu¬ 
tive  species,  which  issues  forth  of  an  evening,  or  may  even  be  seen 
in  the  day  time,  'when  it  is  worried  by  Crows,  and  other  birds. 

The  Owl  which  is  an  emblem  of  wisdom  in  Europe,  and  the 
Goose  that  -of  stupidity,  completely  change  their  respective  places  in 
k2 
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the  East ;  the  former  becoming  a  symbol  of  stupidity,  the  latter  that 
of  wisdom. 

The  Owl’s  inharmonious  voice,  beard  at  night-time,  lias  in. all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  in  all  ages  of  time,  been  considered  ominous 
of  evil,  and  consequently  much  dreaded.  In  Cochin  it  is  generally 
believed  that  their  bootings  betoken  an  impending  calamity,  or  even 
the  death  of  some  individual  near  to  whoso  abode  they  are  uttering 
their  lonesome  cry :  so  the  dwellers  in  the  neighbouring  houses,  at 
once  turn  out,  and  drive  them  away. ' 

In  some  places,  the  Owl  goes  by  the  name  of  the  “  one  legged 
carpenter,”  in  commemoration  of  the  following  legend.  One  evem 
ing  a' carpenter  who  had  l*-— ^working  all  d;jy  in  the  Jungles,  was 
.proceeding  howewards,  wilt  'hscovered  that  he  had  left  his  axe 
behind,  and  tlierefoi — "“‘tf"  kch  it.  But  whilst  searching  for 

it,  he  unfortunately  oncoursq  of  demons,  feasting  on 

a  human  corpse.  J~  spirits  were  scared,  but  subset, 

quently  they  surrou.  demanded  why  he  had  dared  to 

invade  their  domains  that  he  only  came  in  search  of 

Ida  axe ;  but  his  captc  suited  together,  announced  to 

him  that  he  must  die/'  vould  then  eat  his  body.  The 

prisoner  bowevei**-**1  3,  declaring  that  he  had  had 

no  intention  of.p.uV.  them,  and  in  fact  would  much 

rather  not  have  seen  them  „  ‘as  it  was,  that  he  would  swear 

by  all  that  was  holy,  never  Jge  what  he  had  seen  or  heard,  if 

they  would  release  him. 

The  demons  then  consulted  again,  and  at  last  agreed,  that  he 
might  return  home,  but  Mt  should  his  tongue  ever  play  him  false, 
the  original  sentence  wasfto  be  executed.  The  carpenter  then  ran 
off  to. his  house,  delight^  at  Ms  escape,;  but' his  wife  who  had  been 
kept  waiting,  enquired  why  he  had .  been  so  long,  absent,  and  the 
reason  of  his  down  cast  looks  1  “Do  not  ask  me,"  he  replied,  “  for 
I.  must  not  tell.”  On  being  further  pressed,  he  assured  her.  that  he 
believed  an  answer  would  cost  him  his  life.  But  woman’s  curiosity 
was  now  fully  aroused,  and  she  suggested  that  he  might  be  mistaken, 
.and  promised  tkat  if  he  would  only  tell  her,  she  would  keep  his 
secret  inviolate.  At  last- lie  consented  to  confide  in  her,  and  com¬ 
menced  giving  an  account  of  Ms  adventures;  but  when  became 
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to  speak  .of  the  demons,  an  awful  sound  was  heard  overhead,  and  the 
carpenter  taldng  the  form  of  an  Owl,  uttered  an  unearthly  screech, 
and  flew  towards  the  window  :  hut  his  wife  seized  him  by.  one  leg, 
which  came  off  in  her  hands,  and  away  he  flew  across  a  river.  It  is- 
still  thought  a  very  bad  omen,  to  hear  his  screech  across  water,  for 
such  is  believed  to  fortell  some  dire  calamity. 

It  is  said  that  whilst  the  white  Owl,  Stria  Javcinica',  Horsf.,  utters 
its  harsh  shrill  cry,  “drops  of  blood  are  forced  from  its  bill,  and 
“  should  any  of  these  fall  upon  the  backs  of  cattle,  they,  become 
weak  in  the  loins."  The  small  Owl,  is  called  Hatthu,  Mai. 

Amongst  the  second  order  of  perchers,  one  which  first  strikes  the 
eye,  is  the  Bee-eater,  Koalee  killee,  M  '”~"he  larger  variety  of  which, 
Merops  badius,  Gmel.,  gives  place/  lie  m o nth  of  Afar ch,  to  the 
smaller  green  species,  Merops..*  Nmr7whilst  both  forsake 

Cochin  during  the  South  WestM  -heir  habits  are  the  same, 

they  are  usually  perceived  in  si  atfl  sitting  either  on  a 

branch  of  a  tree,  or  the  wire  o !  Telegraph,  they  dart 

upon  any  passing  insect,  after  c  i,  they  return  to  their 

original  seat :  in  the  hot  mo>  .  be  seen  hawking,  fox- 

insects,  in  much  the  same  way 

Swallows  are  by  no  means  >  the  Panayan, 

but  the  Daurian  is  not  rare.  t  of  the  South 

West  Monsoon,  the  Sand  Martin  ,  Cotyle  ripank,  Linn.,  is  the 

most  frequently  perceived  species  is  family,  still  the  Panayan, 
appears  never  to  be  entirely  absent.  ■  _ 

The  Goatsuckers,  are  very  common,;  noiselessly  flitting  up  from  a 
path,  or  sandy  place,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  or  if  disturbed  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  time,  flying  up,  but  almost  immediately  seeking  shelter 
under  a  neighbouring  shrub,' they  are  kf^vn  to  every  one.  The 
most  common  species,  Gaprimulgm  Asiaticus,  Lath,,  lays  its  two 
purplish  veined  eggs,  upon  a  lighter  coloured  ground,  1^  *  finches, 
under  a  bush,  without  any  nest.  . 

The  Kingfishers,  llalcyonidce,  ( Meeri  koatJise  or  Poumdn,  Mai.) 
are  exfo^^ely  numerous.  •  Persons  arrive  annually  from  the  Coroman¬ 
del  Coast,  to  snare  them  for  their  plumage,  which  is  said  to  be  ex¬ 
ported  to  China.  The  Indian  species,  H,  fuscus,  Bodd,  is.  seen  in 
pairs,  often  at  a  distance  from  water,  and  sometimes  perched  upon 
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trees,  or  even  houses.  It'  lays  its  round  white  eggs,  X  15  inches, 
in  holes  in  banks,  and  remains  during  tlie  whole  year,  1  The  most 
common  specfes,  is  the  beautiful  little  Indian  Kingfisher,  Akedg 
Bengaliensis ,  Gmel,  a  diminutive  representative  of  the  European  one. 
Sometimes  on  a  stone,  a  bank,  a  piece  of  upright  stick,  or  bough  of 
a  tree  overhanging  a  stream,  this  little  speck  of  emerald  green,  may 
be  seen,  then  suddenly  shooting  through  the  air,  it  is  perceived 
dashing  upon  a  passing  fish.  It  is  a  very  tame  bird,  and  easy  to 
approach. 

.  The  most  common  of  the  large  Kingfishers  inland,  is  the  black  and 
white  one,  Qenjh  rudis,  Linn.,  they  are  generally  seen  in  pairs,  mostly 
close  to  the  water,  but  of"'-’1  'hovering  above  tlieir  prey  and  then 
suddenly  darting,  down  upo  'It  is  said,  that  this  species  if  once 
foiled,  never  makes  a  seec''  >t,  until  it  has  settled  again. 

.  It  lays  its  white  eggs  '■  >er,  in  holes  in  a  bank,  without 
t  any  nest,  they  are  pj. It  generally  returns  to  the  same 
place,  year  after  yea  H 

-  Besides  the  foregoi.  are  and  beautiful  black  headed 

Kingfisher,  H.  atricapu  ometimes  seen ;  and  the  strong 

as  well  as  handsome  ‘  r,  JI.  leucocephaluff  Gmel.,  ia 

found  near  the  f**  -n'd  its  Sight  greatly  resembles 

that  of  the  A.  .  .■■■.'■  • 

.  Amongst  the  family  of  b .  j,  vast  in  extent,  and  elegant  in 

form,  the  S,ultana  Bulbul,  or  lse  Flycatcher,  Tchitrea  Paradisi, 
holds  a  prominent  place.  T1  ;h  most  frequent  at  the  foot  of  the 
ghauts,  or  along  the  margin^ of  die  inland  rivers,  it  is  widely  distri¬ 
buted,'  and  is-even  occasionally  seen  inside  the  town  of  Cochin. 

The  male  and  young  birds,  are  of  a  deep  chesnut  brown,  with 
greenish  black  crested ''~hds,  but  their  most  prominent  feature,  is 
two  long  central  tail  feathers,  from  two  to  three  times  the  length,  of 
any  of  the  others.  Darting  amongst  the  trees  after  its  insect  prey, 
it  is  an  object  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  most  incurious  passer 
by,  but  in  beauty  of  colour,  it  is  surpassed  by  the  females,  which  in 
their  second  year,  become  of  a  pure  milk  white  colour,  having  black 
markings  on  some  of  the  feathers,  and  the  same  green  black  crested 
heads,  as  the  males. 

Three  species  of  Flycatchers,. having  more  or  less  crimson  about1 
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them,  ( Pericrocotklw )  are  spread  through  the  jungles,  but  are  no 
■where  common. 

Amongst  the  Shrike  family,  Laniadce,  especially  in  the  sub-fa¬ 
mily)  Dicrurina ,  some  well  known  species  exist ;  first  the  common 
Kingcrow  of  India,  D.  balicassius ,  Vieill  (Kalca  tumbrattee,  Mai.) 
also  called  tlie'Cutwal,  because  it  is  a  terror  to  the  insolent  Crows, 
the  adversary  of  the  -Kites,  and  the  tormentor  of  the  Owls.  When 
it  is  very  clamorous,  it  is  said  to  be  a  certain  indication  of  rain. 
It  remains  throughout  the  year.  .  ■  - 

The  wary  long  tailed  Shrike,  D.  retifer,  Lan.,  the  outer  feathers  of 
which  terminate  on  each  side  of  the  t<#ik,in  a  long  hair,  -with  ap¬ 


parently  a  round  ball  at  the  end, 
or  even  as  far  ■  as  Shallacoodie. 
able  to  imitate  the  songs  of  am 
obtained  .  for  them  the  name,  < 
thousand  soiigs.  They  become  \ 

The  family  of  Thrushes,  Mr 
sters,  to  those  in  Europe,  still  'p< 
voices :  whilst  the  beauty  of-  the 
of  any  other  birds. 

The  Bengal  Pitta,  or  the  nine 
ed  combination  of  the  brighte 
from  its  relative,  the.  plain  Grey  _ 
which  is  very  common,  and  seen  n 
around  the  roots  of  trees,  and  bush* 
very  plainly  woven  together  and  gene* 

.20  *  53  inches  in  size.  ,  - 

The  common  Bulbul,  Pycnonolus  pyyum-^Hodgs.,  is  by  no  means 
rare  :  when  two  males  of  this  species  are*  ted  together  in  a  cage, 
they  engage  in  amost  vehement  contest.  It  sings  yery  sweetly,  and 
also  imitates  the  notes  of  other  birds.  One  -  morning  one  of  them 
was  seen  tumbling  out  of  a  tree  as  if  wounded,  and  then  fluttering 
along  the  ground,  a3  if  its  back  were  broken seeing  it  look  much 
distressed,  and  having  followed  it  a  few  yards,  surprise  was  great  at 
perceiving  it  suddenly  fly  up  into  a  mangoe  tree,  and  utter  a  short 
triumphant  song.  '  -  - 

The  next  morning  at  the  same  spot,  a  similar  scene  was  enacted 


j  the  base  of  the  ghauts, 
re  favori4i||i|gj]^e_  birds,  and 
%^%y  hear,  which  has 
m,  or  the  bird  of  a 
in  confinement, 
far  inferior  as  song- 
vvlio  have  sweet  toned 
s  unsurpassed,  by  that 

’egantly  blend- 
.  -^*0***  in  appearance 
Malacocircus  .ffiiseus,  Gmel., 
.all  families,  homing  about 
Its  nest  consists-  .of  fibres, 
j  contains  four  deep  blue  eggs; 
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conjointly  both  by. the  male  and  female  birds.  On  instituting  a  search, 
their  nest  containing  four  young  ones,  was  detected  in  a  Rangoon 
creeper,  Qidsqnalis  Indicci,  which  encircled  a  veraudah  pillar. 

The  yellow  Mangoe  birds,  (Magncildi,  Mai.)  or  orioles,  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  common,  the  most  frequently  perceived  species,  being  the  black 
naped  one,  Oriolanus  melanocephalus.,  Linn.,  but  the  common  Indian 
golden  Oriole,  0.  k'undoo,  Sykes,  is  by  no  means  rare.  Their  deep 
golden  plumage  renders  them  easily  perceptible,  as  they  usually 
resort  to  trees  with  dark  coloured  leaves  such  as  the  mangoe,  and' 
jack  fruit.  '  . 

Another  species  of  ihi^amily, 1  known  as  the  Eairy  blue  bird, 
Irena  puella,  Lath.,  well  ""''its  name;  its  shape  is  most  ele¬ 
gant,  and  the  mai-i  ..is  su]>  rked,  with  a  black  chest,  ancl 

most  lovely  blue  br^-— ' “  song  might  well  entitle  it  to  the 

honor  of  being  a  cag  does  not  appear  ever  to  he  kept 

in  confinement. 

Larks  are  not  plei  )  where  rare.  In  October  1861, 

a  pair  of  these  birds,  ibarica,  Scop.,  were  seen  flying 

about  in  a  very  excited  <parently  in  great  distress.  On 

carefully  examjjjja^t^  he  ground,  their  nest  was  dis¬ 
covered,  in  wh  '-emained,  who  was  writhing  in 

agony,  from  ll  dark  coloured  ants,  Formica 

ii/iiida,  Jerd.,  who  swarnie  er  it,  and  were  eating  it  alive. 

The  parents  unable  to  rescu  -ir  offspring,  were  thus  compelled 
to  see  them  devoured  piecer  .  Ants  no  doubt  besides  clearing 
away  dead  animals,  and  used.  vegetable,  productions,  prevent  too- 
great  an  increase,  in  otlnjjf  races  of  the  animal  kingdom.  This 
species  of  Lark  deliv#re  its  song  like  the  English  Sky  Lark  whilst 
soaring  in  the  air  but-  ~s  inferior  in  melody.. 

The  Indian  Robin,  QoiJiychus southern, Linn.,  (Boomi  koollehi,  Mai.) 
is  a  very  common,  and  well  known.bird ;  it  may  be  seen  hopping  about 
under  the  low  bushes,  and  .occasionally  jerking  up"  its  tail,  and 
warbling  a  short  song.  Its  colour  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Magpie,  [black  and  white,]  otherwise  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
its  English  namesake.  It  is  often  kept  tame,  on  account  of  its 
sweet  though  very  short  song;  two  of  these  birds  can  however  rarely 

be  caged  together,  on  account  of  their  pugnacious  habits. 
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The  Tailor  bird,  Ovthotomus  longicanda,  GmeL,  which  is  often  found 
iu  the  gardens  of  Cochin,  makes  its  nest  by  sewing  leaves  together, 
sometimes  a  living  to  a  dead  one  bub  generally  joining  those  which 
are  green  and  thus  forming  the  external,  case,  which  effectually 
screens  the  nest  from  observation,  the  inside  is  mostly  lined  with  horse 
hair.  The  bird  itself,  appears  to  spin  the  thread  he  requires  for  this ' 
purpose.  It  is  a  carious  little  creature,  and  may  be  seen  creeping 
about  in  bushes,  and  thick  trees,  j  ust  before,  and  during  nesting  time : 
the  male  occasionally  flies  up  intoa  tree,  and  utters  a  few  short  but 
sweet  notes,  it  appears  to  forsake  Cochin  only  during  the  very  wet 
and  stormy  weathei’,  of  the  S.  W.  Monsoon.  >  ■  . 

Tire  Pied  Wagtail,  Motacilla  Matfraspatana,  Briss.,  is  very 
similar  to  its  European  relative,  frequenting  streams  in  the  same 
manner,  but  the  single  white  stripe  above  the  eye,  and  side  of  head, 
sufficiently  distinguishes  it.  It  runs  about  for  short  distances, 
jerking  its  tail  and  catching  flies,  and  insects:  it  arrives  about  October, 
and  remains  until  May.  'The  Grey  Species,  M.  sulphured,  Bechst.,  is 
that  most  frequently  seen ;  between  October  and  February,  it  visits  the 
small  patches  of  green  inside  the  town.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
when  the  ground  becomes  parched,  it  retires. 

The  House  Sparrow,  Passer  Indicxis,  Jardine,  which  elsewhere  so 
impertinently  intrudes  into  houses,  is  almost,,  unknown  in  Cochin/ 
as  is  also  the  Mountain  Sparrow,  Passer  montanus,  Linn.,  which  is 
,:so  common  in  Buxmah.  ‘  All  birds  appear  to  give  way  to  the  Crows, 
Proceeding  up  the  coast,  the  House  Sparrow  first  comes  into  anything 
like  notoriety,  at  .Tellicherry,  although  occasional  specimens  may  ■  be 
seen  at  Calient.-  Further  north  at.  Cannanor'e,  they  do  not  appear 
to  be  so  plentiful,  as  at,  Tellicherry.  A  yellow  necked,  or  Jungle 
Sparrow,  Gymnoris  fiavicollis,  Franklin,  is  occasionally  seen,  four  or 
five  are  generally  together,  but  their  visits  are  few  and  far  between, 

In  some  places,  more  especially  along  the  banks  of  the  Backwater, 
are  seen  the  hanging  nests  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Bottle 
nested  sparrow,  or  Weaver  bird,  IHoceus  £aya,  Blyth.,  ( Olamari ,  Mai.) 
They  appear  like  long  necked,  bottles,  made  of  grass,  having  the 
smaller  end  upwards.  The  little  architects,  commence  building  from 
above,  and,  gradually  extend  their  domicile,  to  the  size  required,  it  is 
divided  into  two  compartments,  by  an  open,  partition,  thus  the  hot  • 
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tom  part  lias  two  openings,  one  of  which  is  filled  up  from  the  inside, 
hy  the  nest  with  its  white  eggs ;  the  other  being  the  door,  into  the 
antechamber,  which  leads  through  the  partition  wall,  into  the  place 
where  the  eggs  are.  These  birds  put  two  fireflies  on  the  walls  of 
their  house,  sticking  them  on  with  mud,  and  making  use  of  them  as 
lights  during  the  dark  hours  of  the  night. 

The  jungle  Mynah,  Eulales  relic/iosa,  Linn.,  (Mahtchiitray,  Mai.) 
is  a  very  favourite  cage  bird,  but  unless  caught  when  very  young,  is 
wild  and  untractablj,  and  not  nearly  so.  amusing  as' the  common 
Mynah,  ( Ghittray ,  Mai.  )  which  is  easily  taught  to  talk,  imitate  the 
mewing  of  cats,  and  in  fact  is  preferable  to  the  European  Starling, 
although  it  is  not  considered  .necessary  to  slit  its  tongue  to  conduce 
to  its  garrulous  propensities. 

Its  eggs  are  larger  than  those  of  the  Brahmanee  Mynah,  being 
1  X  {3  inches  in  size,  and  are  of  a  blue  colour.  When  it  talks  well, 
it  obtains  the  name  of  Ghittray  killee,  Mai.  or  Mynah  Parrot :  one 
of  these  small  birds,  -was  kept  loose  in  a  gentleman’s  house,  and 
guarded  the  door  like  a  watch  dog.-  Some  classes  of  persons  he 
allowed  to  enter,- but  others  he  had  apparently  a  great  aversion  to, 
and  would  sometimes  fly  at  a  Native’s  uncovered  feet,  and  hold  on 
like  a  bull  dog,  even  until  he  drew,  blood.  .Should  the  person 
thus  attacked,  lift  it  up  to  put  it  in  its  cage,  it  would  cry  out, 

“  go  away,  go  away,”  and  as  soon  as  its  enemy  had  left,  it  utter¬ 
ed  its  note  of  triumph,  spread  out  its  tail,  erected  it's  crest,  and  "' 
chuckled  with  delight, 

The  elegant  little  Braluuauee  Mynah,  Temenuchus  Pagodarum, 
Gmel.  ( Vella  Kahrah,  Mai.)  or  Pagoda  Starling,  with  its  black  crest, 
and  brown  body,  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  •  Though  it  has  a  very 
sweet  short  song,  it  does  no*  seem  to  be  a  favourite  cage  bird.  Its  - 
eggs  are  of  a  light  blue,  1  x  ^  inches,  and  are  mostly  found  in  June. 
The  White  headed  Mynah,  T.  Blythii,  Jerd.,.  inhabits  the  lofty 
forests,  and  has  a  very  melodious1  note.,  - 

The  pretty  Rose  coloured  Pastor,  or  Cholum  bird,  Pastor  roseus , 
Linn.,  arrives  in  large  flocks  in  the  sCochin  territory,  about  the  end 
of  January,  or  the  beginning  of  February,  but  they  do  not  remain 
long,  as  ai  the  commencement  of  March,  only  a  few  stragglers  are  to 
be  seen.  The  name  Cholum,  is  derived  from  its  -being  so  very  de- 
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structive  in  fields  of  that  grain,  -Andropogon  sorghum,  watchers  are 
obliged  to  be  constantly,  kept,  to  frighten  .them  away.  These  birds 
roost  in  enormous  fiocks,' often  in  bamboo  trees,  and  so  closely  pack¬ 
ed,  that  dozens  may  be  killed  at  a  shot:  they  are  very-fat  and  good 
eating. 

The  family  of  the  Crows,  brings  itself  more  info  notice,  than  any 
other.  The  Indian  Carrion  Crow,  Corvm  cidmincitus,  Sykes,  (Undun 
JCaka,  Mai.)  is  the  species  most  frequently  seen  in  the  country,  but 
excepting  during  tlie  South  'West  Monsoon  it  almost  for.sakes  the  town : 
its  eggs  are  bluish,  with  darker  spots,  1  ^  inches.  The  com¬ 
mon  Grey  Headed  Crow,  Corvus  splendent,  Y ieill.  ( KaJea ,  Mai.) 
is  very  numerous,  and  troublesome.  If  .windows  are  left  open  un¬ 
watched  for  a  few  minutes,  a  Crow  is  almost  sure  to  walk  in,  to  see  if 
there  is  anything  he  can  find  to  eat :  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  carries 
off  any  small  articles_  which  mtiy  be  lying  about,  and  destroys  flowers 
in  vases,  as  if  for  pure  mischief.  Even  the  presence  of  persons  sitting 
.at  the  table,  will  not  always  deter  these  impudent  birds,  from  dart¬ 
ing  down,  and  seizing  anything  they  can  carry  off.  They  appear  to  be 
mating  nearly  all  the  year  round.*  The  eggs  are  blotched  all  "over 
with  bluish  brown,  on  a  blue  ground,  1  15  X  ni  inches  in  size.  An 
instance  occurred  near  Cochin,  in  which  a  little  boy  was  eating  a 
piece  of  bread  and  butter,  when  a  large  Crow  darted  down  to  take  it 
from- his  hand,  but  the  little  fellow  held  it  tightly,  when  the  Crow 
determined  on  getting  it,  wounded  him  severely  with  his  strong  bill 
on  the  liand.f  .  -  ; 

Crows  are  very  wary;  the  sight  of  a  pellet  bow,  will  scare  them 

— — - - ■ — : - ; - :  — - — — - : - * 

*  A  writer  in  tlie  Calcutta  Review,  mentions  a  “  curious  fact,  of  two  Crows’ 

“  nests  being  found,  entirely  and  very  neatly  constructed,  of  the  wires  used 

for.  fastening  down,  the  corks  q£  soda  water  bottles.” 

+  Lieutenant  Bwgm  mentions  the  following  anecdote,  which  well  illustrates  . 
the  manners  of  these  birds.,  “  Some  Crows  had  been  sitting  near  a  young  dog,  . 
“  watching  him  whilst  engaged  with  a  hone.  Having  apparently  concerted  the 
“  plan,  one  of  them  alighted,  stepped  up,  and  took  a  peck  at  the  dog’s  tail;  the 
“  dog  irritated,  made>-suap- at  tlje,  bully';  on  which  a  comrade,  who  appears 
“to  have  been  ready,  made,  a  dash  and  went  off.  with;  the  prize.”  -A  Cochin 
dog  before  turning  round  to  snap  at  a  Crow  puts  his.  paw  on  the  hone  ho  is 
eating.  '  , 
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away.  If  one  is  ■  killed,  the  others  make  a  most  uproarious  noise. 
They  are  very  destructive  in  gardens,  especially  amongst  creepers, 

.  The  black  plumage  of  the  Crow,  Conus  „ciblminatus,  lias  rendered 
him  an  object  of  .aversion,  .to  many  classes  of  persons,  even  the 
Hindu  Puranas,  give  the  following  legend,  as  one  of  the  reasons  of 
its  being  an  accursed  bird.  :  _ 

Chanacya ,*  caused  eight  royal  brothers  to  be  murdered,  but  sub¬ 
sequently  when  his  conscience  smote  him,  he  applied  to  the  Brah¬ 
mans,  and  requested  to  know  how  he  conld  atone  for  his  sins,  which 
they  informed  him  was  impossible.  Subsequently  as  the  god,1?  and 
holy  men  were  assembled  in  Indra’s  presence,  they  were  conversing 
on  this  subject,  and  one  of.  the  sages  enquired  of  the  god,  what 
mode  of  expiation  was  necessary.  Indra  replied,  that  certain  severe 
religious  austerities,  and  expiatory  ceremonies  must  be  employed, 
after  which  Chanacya  should  sail  in  arboat  with  white  sails,  when 
if  they  turned  black,  it  would  be  a  sure  sign  of  the  remission  of  his, 
sins. 

;  A  Crow  was  present  during  this  conversation,  who  from  his 
friendly  disposition,  was  named  Mitra  kaka,  and  it  immediately 
canied  the  welcome  news  to  Chanacya,  who  performed  the  necessary 
rite,  (the  Carshagni,)  and  went  to  Heaven.  But  the  Crow  was 
cursed  for  its  indiscretion,  and  it  and  all  its  tribe,  were  forbidden 
ever  to  enter  Heaven  again,  and.  doomed  whilst  on  earth,  to  subsist 
on  carrion.  ' 

It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  rite  of  Carshagni  is  performed 
at  the  present  day,  although  the  expense  of  a  boat  with,  white  sails, 
is  not  generally  incurred,  an  earthen  pot  being  now  considered 
sufficient,  for  carrying  the  sins  of  a  Hindu.  This  is  sent  adrift  on  the 
Ganges,  loaded  with  the  suppliant’s  misdemeanours  which  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  either  carried  away,  or  covered  by  the  wafers  of  that  holy 
stream.  • 

-  A  cruel  experiment  has  been  sometimes  tried,  of  salivating,  or 
rather  mercurializing  Crows,  by  feeding  them  every  day  with  pieces 
of  bread,  in  which  calomel  is  secreted.  In  a  few  .days,  the  poor  birds’ 
heads  begin  to  droop,  whilst  their  feathers  get  dull,  and  fall  off, 


*  Wilford,  Asiatic  Researches,  Yol.  9  page  06. 
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leaving  their  heads  bald  ;  but  they  soon  become  suspicious,  and 
resolutely  refuse  all  overtures  of  bread. 

’  But  Crows  are  also  occasionally  a  nuisance  at  night  time,  as  well  as 
during  the  day,  for  they  sometimes  appear  to  assemble  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  when  all  respectable  ,  birds  are  sleeping,  and  fly  about  iii 
every  ejection,  cawing  and  malting  a  great  noise. 

There  is  one  little  animal,  that  Crows  appear  fond  of,  when  food 
is  scarce,  but  find  great  difficulty  in  catching  :  viz.,  the  little  striped 
squirrel,  Sciurus  palmarum'  ( Unnun,  Mai.)  One  day  a  full  grown 
squirrel,  was  observed  in  aOasuarina  tree,  Gctsuarina  muricata,  ftoxb-, 
trying  to  evade  the  pursuit  of  two  Crows,  who  were  doing  their  best 
to  catch  him.  He  ran  round  and  round  the  tree,  dodging  them,  but 
at  last  was  caught  by  the  tail :  he  then  commenced  running  about 
as  fast  as  possible,  dragging  the- Crow  after  him,  until  at  length  the 
tail  gave  way,  and  the  latter  being  thoroughly  tired  out,  gave  up 
the  pursuit,  and  the  squirrel-escaped.'  ‘  ' 

The  common  Mynah,  sometimes  attacks  Crows,  probably  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  having  plundered  Jiis  nest.  In  one  instance,  when 
two  Mynahs  were  seen  furiously  attacking  a  Crow,  he  suddenly 
turned  round,  and  seizing  one  of  his  assailants  by  the  neck,  imme¬ 
diately  killed  him. 

In  Cochin  a  Crow  one  day  flew  into  a  room,  and  aimed  a  blow  at  a 
full  sized  guinea  pig,  which  was  running  about,  and  only  just  escap¬ 
ed  his  powerful  bill.  They  also  attack  and  eat  Lizards:  During 
the  commencement  of  the  South  West  Monsoon,  the  bull  frog,  Ran  a 
Malabarica  abounds  :  and  appears  to  form  their  principal  food.  . 

The  pretty  Kufus  Tree  Cro.w3  Dendrocitta  rv/a,  Scop.,  ( Wocdun 
Narrain,,  Mai.)  comes  into  gardens,  and  is  not  afraid  of  the  vicinity 
of  houses,  but  is  more  commonly  seen  near  the  high  jungles,  and 
gradually  increases  in  numbers,  as  these  are  approached.  • 

The  Indian.  Rolla,  or  Blue  Jay,  Ooracias  Indica,  Linn,,  ( TouRoo 
Poata,  MaL)  is  remarked  at  mice  by  its  gorgeous  hues  of  blue.  Though 
not  very  numerous,  it  is  nowhere  rare.  :  It  is  generally  difficult  to 
approach,  and  wary  of  the  Sportsman,-  whilst  its  harsh  clamour  dis¬ 
turbs  other  game,  so  it  is  at  times  considerably  in  the  way.  It  is 
more  common  north  of  the  Beypore  river,  than  it  is  to  its  south. 

It  is  usually  to  be  seen  on  the  bare  bough  of  a  tree,  or  in  the 
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middle  of  a  ploughed  field,  but  does  not  appear  to  remain  long  on 
the  ground,  at  one  time.  Iirmay  be  found  at  any  period  of  the 
year  *iir  Cochin.  Its  blue,  colour  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
standing  on  Siva’s  neck  at  the  time  he  was  poisoned,  and  as  the 
blue  line  showed  itself  on  the  Deity’s  throat,  the  colour  of  the  Bella 
also  acquired  a  blue  tinge,  •  g, 

An  old  traveller  in  the  Eas$,  has  ofteu  been  accused  of  a  wilful 
perversion  of  facts,  because  he  asserted  that  lie  had  seen' a  bird, 
with  two  heads:  but  no  doubt  ho  meant  one  of  the  Hornbills, 
Homraius  bicornis,  Linn.,  (Veshambd,  Mai.)  which  are '  sometimes 
seen  flying  about  in  the  Malabar  forests.  It  is  called  the  Garuda, 
and  is  sacred  to  Vishnu,  holding  the  same  position  with  some  tribes 
of  Hindus,  as  the.  Brahmanee  Kite,  Ilalimtur  Indus,  does  with  the 
generality  of  the  worshippers  of  that  Deity.  The  male  bird,  in 
order  to  insure  the  female’s  not  quitting  the  nest,  during  the  period 
of  incubation,  blocks  up  the  opening,  into  the  hollow  tree,  in  which 
the  nest’  is  constructed,  leaving  only  a  small  cavity,  through  which 
lie  feeds  her.  Hornbills  are  believed  to,  feed  with  impunity  on  tlio 
poisonous  seeds  of  the  Nux  vomica,  which  abounds  in  the  Cochin 
territory.  Paoli  mentions,  amongst  his  observations'  in  Malabar, 
that  it  devours  snakes, 

The  Pied  Iiombill,  Eyclrocisscc  coromta,  Bodd.,  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon  species  found  here.  One  was  observed  in  confinement  who  always 
when  a  plantain  was  given  him,  threw  it  up,  caught  it  again  length¬ 
ways,  and  swallowed  it  whole.  •  ’  . 

The  tribe  of  Climbers,  Scansores,  are  very  numerous,  beautiful 
and  interesting.'  ... 

'  Parrots  ( Thatta ,  Mai.)  -are  amongst  the  most  ’common  of.  all 
Indian  birds,  and  are.  caught  in  large  numbers  for  sale.*  The  Bose 
Binged'  Parrokeet,  Palceornis  torquatus,  Bliss., -the  Blue  Winged 
Parrokeet,  P.  Columboides,  Vigors,  the  Plum  or  Blue  Headed  Par- 


*  Amongst  tlie  Pdttacince, orshort  square  tailed  true  parrots, the  Indian  species 
are  not  loquacious :  none  could  compete  with  the  following  pair  which  belonged 
“  to  a  serious  old  lady;  one  of  which  (a  recent  acquisition,)  having  bestowed 
“some  hearty  .forecastle  curses  upon  his  mistress,  the  other,  whose  education 
“  had  be*n  better  attended  to,  immediately  followed  with  the  pious  response, 
“  ‘ \Ye beseech  thee  to  heai- us,  good  LenV” 
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rokeet,  P.  cyanocephalus,  Linn.,  are  all  found  here,  and  also  the 
Alexandrine  Ring  Necked  Parrokeet,  P.  A  lexandn,  Linn.,  although 
more  rarely.  This  lastjjobtained  its  specific  name  from  being  the 
first  of  its  tribe  imported  into  Europe. 

A  Golden  or  Canary  coloured  Parrokeet  is  occasionally  caught,  but 
only  at  long  intervals,  they  are  considered  great,  curiosities.  One  was 
brought  round  Cochin  for  sale,  and  no  one  would  purchase  it  for 
some  time,  as  it.  was  believed  to  have  been  painted  yellow.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a  “lusus”  of  another  sort,  but  nothing  lias  been 
proved  respecting  it. 

A  very  pretty  little  Lorikeet,  or  Dwarf  Parrot,- 'which  is  red  under 
the  tail,  Psittaculus  venialis,  Sw.,  is  found  in  the  high  jungles,  oc¬ 
casionally  it  descends  in  large  flocks  into  millet  crops,  or  where 
food  is  abundant.  '  . 

The  Woodpeckers  and  their  allies  are  very  numerous.  The  green 
Barbet,  Megalaimci  caniceps,  Frank,  comes  into  Cochin.  It  is 
quite  a  mistaken  idea  that  this  bird  confines  itself  to  the  forests,  it 
is  curious  to  observe  that  the  usually  common  Indian  Barbet,  Xan- 
tholcema  Indica,  Lath.,  is  much  the  most  rarely  seen  of  the  two. 
The  Indian  Barbet  though  small,  is  a  well  known  bird,  owing  to  the 
singular  noise  it  makes,  like  a  copper-smith  at  work  hammering, 
whilst  its  beautiful  crimson  forehead,  and  zone  round  its  chest,  ren¬ 
ders  it  an  object  of  remark  to  every  passer  by. 

:  The  handsome  Royal  Indian  Woodpecker,  Chrysocolaptes  Suita- 
nem,  Hodg.s.,  is  by  no  means  rare  in  the  jungles,  its  crimson  crown 
and  pretty  plumage  generally  induce  sportsmen  to  aim  at  it,  but 
even  when  shot,  it  is  a  very  difficult  bird  to  secure. 

The  Crow  Pheasant  or  Chestnut  Cuckoo,  Oentropus  rvfipennis, 
Illig,  is  very  common,  and  certainly  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Pheasant,  especially  when  perceived  running  amongst  bushes. 
The  note  it  utters  is  very  similar  to  that  of  a  monkey.  It  devours 
lizards,  insects,  and  . even  snakes,  and  is  a  very  harmless,  stupid  bird. 
Some  natives  eat  it. 

The  Coel  or  Eastern  Black  Cuckoo,  Eudynamys  OrientaMs,  Linn., 
is  not  rare,  and  from  its  being '  fond  of  stealing  pepper,  it  has 
obtained  the  Malyalim  name  of  Mullagoo  Poctthee  (pepper-  eater.) 
This  bird  on  finding  the  nest  of  the  Grey  Headed  Crow,  and  more 
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rarely  tliat  of  the  Black,  is  said  to  turn  out  the  whole  of  the  eggs 
belonging  to  the  original  occupant,  and  lay  one  of.  its  own  in  their 
place.  As  the  Crow  always  attacks  this  Cuckoo,  whenever  it  finds  it 
near  its  nest,  it  is  probably  suspicious  of  its  intentions.  Tire  natives 
assert,  that  as  soon  as  this-  bird  has  discovered  what  sort  of  a  chicken 
it  has  hatched,  it  drives  it  away  to  seek  its  own  food,  and  the  old 
Coel  being  on  the  watch,  takes  charge  of  its  progeny. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  birds  on  the  Malabar  Coast  is 
thefasciated  Trogon,  Iiarpuctesfasciatus,  Gmel.,  which,  though  rare, 
is  occasionally  procured  by  the  sportsman,  but  more  commonly  by 
the  native  Shikaree.  This  is  a  most  difficult  bird  to  obtain  good 
specimens  of,  as  its  very  thin  skin,  and  easily  detached  feathers,  ren¬ 
ders  skinning  it  far  from  being  an  easy  task. 

The  Hoopoe,  Upupa  nigripennis,  Gould.,  is  not  -uncommon,  it  may 
be  seen  running  about  in  search  of  food,  or  sitting  on  an  elevated 
place  uttering  its  single  note,  and  raising  its-  elegant  crest.  It 
generally  comes  about  October,  and  is  rarely  seen  after  April  or 
May.-  ' 

One  of  those  birds,  which  at  once  reminds  persons  of  being  in  a 
tropical  country,  is  the  pretty  diminutive  purple  Sun  Bird,  A ra&i- 
necJithra  Adatica,  Lath.,  looking  like  a  bright  green  beetle.  They 
may  be  found,  although  not  very  commonly,  from  April  (or  some¬ 
times  only  from  June)  to  January.  The  most  numerous  species  is- 
the  A.  lotenia,  Linn.  ( Aruokka ,  MaL,)’.which  remains  all  the  year  round : 
they  may  be  seen  hovering  about  over  flowers,  into  which  they 
insert  their  curved,  and  comparatively  long  bills.  In  the  month  of 
October,  its  beautiful  nest  containing  a  pair  of  eggs)  h  x  A  of  an 
inch  in  size,  and-  Speckled  with  "dirty  white  near  the  larger  end,  on  a 
white  ground,  may  be  found  in  every  garden.  - 

The,  nest  hangs  from  a  small  twig  of  a  tree;  of  two  taken  in  one 
day,  one  was  from  a  nutmeg  tree,  and  the  other  from  an  acacia.  Its 
shape  is  generally  oval,  with  a  portico  hanging  over  the  entrance,, 
evidently  as  a  protection  from  the  rain,  and  is  composed  of  grass 
and  horsehair,  lined  with  feathers.  Some  moss,  cobwebs,  and  other 
materials,  are  placed  outside,  for  the  sake  of  concealment,,  and  so. 
arranged,  as  exactly  to  resemble  the  bough  of  a  tree.  In  both  in-f 
stances  mentioned  above,  the  nests  were  hanging  over .  pathways, 
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and  one  only  about  7  feet  from  the  ground,  but  their  colour  had 
screened  them  from  observation. 

'  The  Cochin  territory  must  be  considered  as  very  well  supplied 
with  Fowls  and  Pigeons,  though  the  Spurred  Partridge,  Francolinus 
Ponticerianus,  Gray,  also  called  the  Scavenger  Partridge,  is  not 
abundant,  the  latter  name  is  very  applicable  as  regards  its  habits. 
The  Rock  Pigeon,  Ptei'ocles  exustus ,  Temm.,  the  Painted  Rock  Pigeon, 
P.  quadricinctus,  Temm.,  and  the  Painted  Partridge,  appear  unknown.* 
But  the  Peafowl,  Pavo  cristatus,  Linn.,  the  Jungle  Fowl,  Gallus  Son- 
neratii ,  Temm.,  (Kattucoli,  Mai.)  and  the  Spur  Fowl,  Francolinus 
spadiceus,  Lath.,  are  very  numerous.  The  Peafowl,  ( Miloo ,  Mai.)  in 
the  jungles,  often  warns  sportsmen  of  the  vicinity  of  tigers,  as  when 
several  of  these  birds  are  congregated  together,  one  of  these  animals 
is  seldom  far  distant. 

Different  species  of  Quails,  Goturnix,  {Coda,  Mai.)  though  small, 
afford  good  sport,  when  larger  game  is  unattainable.  The  pretty 
little  Button  Quail,  Ortygis  Dussumierii,  Temm.,  is  occasionally  to  be 
procured. 

Pigeons,  (Prow,  Mai.)  as  might  be  anticipated,  are  very  numerous, 
and  when  the  cashew  nuts  begin  to  ripen,  they  come  in  flocks  from 
the  ghauts,  to  feast  on  them.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  species 
is  the  Imperial  green  variety,  Garpophaga  osnea,  Auct.,  (Guila,< 
Mid.)  which  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length.  It  may  be  killed  in 
the  beginning  of  September  at  Trichoor,  but  does  not  appear  in  any 
numbers,  until  November  or  December.  The  Green  Pigeon,  Vinago 
mililans,  Jerd.,  (Ghoola,  Mai.)  is  very  common  in  some  seasons.  It. 
comes  in  September,  the  smallest  variety  with  the  purple  on  their 
wingSgjirst  making  their  appearance.  The  common  Blue  Pigeon,. 
Columba  cenas,  Linn.,  is  very  numerous,  and  often  shot  when  perch¬ 
ed  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  Travellers’  Bungalows.  The  prettiest 
dove  is  onehyith  bronze  wings.  Imperial  Dove,  G.  Tavanica,  Jerd., 
which  is  very  common  inland.  . 


*  -The  Painted  Snipe  is  found,  in  considerable  numbers,  on  a  large  tract  of  land,- 
near  Tellioberry,  but  appears  rarely  to  go  further  south.  It  is  by  no  moans 
common  around  Canrianore.  The  Shikarees  say  that  it  remains  all  the  year 
round,  It  is  also  found  at  Palamcotta, 
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The  elegant  Demoiselle. Crane,  Anthropokles  Virgo ,  Buff,,  is  some¬ 
times  perceived  in  small  flocks,  or  flying  in  long  lines.  When  struck 
by  the  Peregrine  Falcon,  its  mate  is  said  to  come  to  its  assistance. 
It  figlits  with  its  sharp  beak  and  inner  claw. 

The  European  Heron,  Ardea  cinerea,  Lath.,  is  very  frequent  on 
the  banks  of  the  back-water.  The  Purple  Heron,  A.  purpurea,  Auct., 
is  very  common,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  may  be  seen, 
towards  evening,  flying  in  flocks  of  •  some  hundreds,  in  an  irregular 
line,  towards  tlieir  feeding  ground. 

The  beautiful  milk  white  Egrets  are  most  prominent,  objects  all 
along  the  back-water  from  October  to  June.  The  larger  or  yellow 
billed  Egret  is  very  common,  Egretta  jlavirostris,  Temm.,  but  the 
smaller  black  billed  one,  E. '  garzetta,  Auct.,  is  by  no  means  rare. 
They  may  be  seen  running  about  at  the  sides  of  streams,  and  pieces 
of  water,  catching  fish,  and  other  articles  of  food.  Natives  believe 
that  the  powdered  bones  of  .this  bird,  employed  in  cooking  fish, 
render  their  bones  aoft,  and  capable  of  being  easily  and  agreeably 
eaten.  The  Green  Heron,  E.  Tavanica,  Sw.,  and.  the  little  Cliesnut 
Heron,  Eotcmrus  cinnamomeus,  Gmel.,  are  both  occasionally  seen  along 
the  banks  of  the  back-water,  where  there  are  a'  few  overhanging  trees. 
The  white  necked  Stork,  Ciconialeucoceplmla ,  Auct.,  is  not’uncommon,. 
and  breeds  hi  the  deep  jungles,  where  a  species  of  'Marabout  is  also 
obtained;  its  feathers  are  collected,  but  are  only  in  season,  during  the 
month  of  September,  as  the  most  delicate  parts  soon  get  rubbed  off. 
Most  of  these  families  quit  Cochin  during  the  monsoon,  whilst  the 
Spoonbills  and  Flamingos,  so  common  in  mos.l  parts  of  Iftdia,  do  not 
visit  it  at  all. 

Besides  the  birds  frequenting  the  sides  of  the  back-water  and 
rivers,  other  tribes  are  found  on:  the  tanks,  which  rarely  intrude  • 
elsewhere,  but.  remain  throughout  the  year.  The  tank  runners,. 
Parra  Ioulica,  Lath,,  the  Purple.  Coot,  Porphjrio  smaragnotus,  Temm. 
the  Bald  Coot,  Eulica  atra,  Linn.,  the  blue  throated  Rail,  Rattus 
gularis,  Horsf.,  and  the  Indian  wate^hen,  Gallinula  alcool,  Sykes., 
are  all  pretty  common the  last  is  most  prevalent  in  the  dry  months,  • 
when  morning  and  evening  it  may  be  seen  wandering  about  in 
the  paddy  fields  and  roads,  sometimes  far  from  any  water,  in  search 
of  food. 
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The  varieties  of  Snipes  ancl  Sandpipers,  are  very  great,  and  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  each,  are  common. 

The  Snipe,  Gcdlinago  stenurci,  said  to  be  the  same  as  the  European, 
one  Gcdlinago  scolopaciims,  from  which  however  it  differs  most 
essentially,  comes  to  Cochin  about  December,  and  remains  until 
April,,  single  specimens  ipay  be  procured  inland  as  early  as  Septem¬ 
ber.  Its  flight  is  by  no  means .  so  rapid  as  that  of  the  European 
species,  and  the  fact  of  its  having  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-six 
tail  feathers,  at  once  proves  it  to  be  distinct.  Its  European  relative 
is  said  to  be  very  common  in  Bengal,  but '  does  not,  come  so  far 
south  as  Cochin.  •  ' 

The  little  Sandpiper,  Oollee ,  Mai.,  is  frequently  seen,  especially  in 
Hie  cold  season,  but  rarely  if  ever  in  the  rains ;  it  generally  arrives  in 
September  and  at  once  pairs.  The  green  Sandpiper,  and  Redshank, 
are  by  no  means  rare,  whilst  the  Curlew,  Wunienius  arqiiata,  Briss., 
and:  the  Whimbrel,  IV.  y>hoeopus,  Briss.,  are  both,  found. 

The  common  Ringed  Plover,  Charadrius  zirreah,  is  to  be  seen 
not  only  by  the  sea  side,  but  also  in  sandy  plains,  dried  up  dusty 
paddy  fields  and  where  there  is  grass,  from  June  until  December  it  is 
absent.  The  yellow  wattled  Lapwing,  Vanellus  bilobus,  GmeL,  is  by 
no  means  rare,  its  call  resembles  that  of  a  Pee-wit,  and  it  remains  all 
the  year  round.  •  .  ' 

Amongst  the  Ducks,  {Warthoo,  Mai.)  the  Whistling  Teal,  Den- 
drocygna  awsuree,  Sw,,  a  few  remain  all  the  year  round,  but  it 
comes  in  flocks  in  October,  as  also  the  numerous  common  species 
Bfeitipus  Coromandelicus,  and  the  Garganeys,.  Boschas  circia,  Linn., 
whilst  amongst  the  flights,  several  other  species  are  occasionally  ob¬ 
tained,  The  average  price  is  about  two  poothens  each  (one  anna 
eighl*pie.) 

A  Cormorant,  Garbo  cormoranus,  Linn.,  formerly  stationed 
himself  on  the  buoy  in  the  outer  roads,  during  the  month  of 
February,  arriving  daily  at  10  A.  m.,  and  remaining  until  the 
evening.  None-  of  the  Darters,  Pldtidce,  visit  this  part  of  India. 

The  Gulls,  Laridce,  are  not  common,  but  the  Terns,  Sternidce,  are 
very  numerous  :  they  leave  during  the  monsoon  months,  and  return 
at  the  end  of  October,  or  in  the  commencement  of  November.* 

Cochin  is  celebrated  amongst  the  neighbouring  stations  for  its 
m2 
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poultry.  The  large  Christian  population  in  the  villages  rear,  it,,  and 
the  JewS,  as  a  rule,  purchase  it  from  them,  to  supply  Europeans. 
The  trade  is  a  very  profitable  one,  and  the  risk  small.  ■ 

Turkeys  ( Gulluklcoo ,  Mai.)  succeed  very  well,  full  grown  ones* 
excepting  near  Christmas  time,  cost  from  twelve  to  eighteen  rupees 
the  dozen,  and  very  large  ones  two  and  a  half  or  three  rupees  each. 
They  are  cheapest  in  August,  when  half  grown  ones  can  be  obtained 
for  about  8  annas,  because  the  paddy  is  then  ripe,  and  they  stray 
into  the  fields,  where  they  commit  much  damage,  and  aae-  conse*- 
'  qu’ently  killed  by  the  Ryots.  Fine  fowls  ( Goaree ,  Mai.)  for  these 
parts,  may  be  procured  at  four'  or  five  annas  each.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  better  breed,  is  a  great  desideratum. 

The  numerous  sheets  of  water,  streams,  and  tanks,  which  abound, 
render  ducks  very  easy  to  rear,  at  a  trifling  cost.  They  are  cheapest 
about  October,  when  very  good  ones  can  generally  be  obtained  for 
Rs.  2  J  a  dozen.  Geese  also  thrive  pretty  well,  but  they  are  frequently 
difficult  to  dispose  of,  and  therefore  comparatively  seldom  reared  by 
natives. 

This  bird,  according  to  Ceesar/  was  held  sacred  by  the  ancient 
Britons,  whilst  Mills  states,  that  the  first  Crusaders  which  issued! 
from  England,  France,  and  Flanders,  -adored  a  goat,  and  a  goose, 
which  they  believed  to  be  filled  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

There  is  an  amply  sufficient  supply  of  poultry  for  Cochin  as  well ' 
as  for  all  the  sailors  in  the  harbour,  and  for  the  neighbouring  sta¬ 
tions.  Some  of  the  fowls  have  black  bones,  or  more  properly  speak? 
hag,- the-  covering  of  the. bones  (periosteum)  is  black.  They  do  not 
look  well  oii' the  table*  but'  are,  the  best  kind  for  soups;  The  Scha- 
triyas  (Tirripards,)  consider  their  houses.-  polluted,  if  a-,  fowl  enter.  - 
them,  and  immediately  destroy  alb  the  cooking  vessels.  W- 

Large  quantities  of  poultry  are  also-  shipped,  to  Ceylon,  and  Bom? 
bay.  From  December  to- April,  a  disease,  apparently,  chicken-pox, 
occasionally  breaks  out  amongst  them;  and  within  twenty  four  hours,, 
fat  turkeys  fit  for  the  table  become  mere  skeletons,  -  and  perfectly 
useless.  .The  disorder, is  contagious,,  and  birds  thus  affected,  gene? 
Eally  die  within  a  week  or  two,  and  those  which  apparently  recover,, 
take  %  very  long  time:  to  fatten  again..  ' 
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REPTILES. 

Reptiles  in  Cochin  State— Colossal  tortoise  of  ancient  times — Hawks-bill  turtle 
’  ,  and  mode  of  procuring  tortoise  shell — Crocodiles — Accounts  of  its  seizing 
human  beings — Its  enormous  size — Sacred  character— Mode  of  capture — 
Lizards — Snakes,  objects  of  adoration — The  cobra — Snake  charmers — Evil 
spirits  in  the  form  of  snakes — Sea  snakes — Frogs  and  their  reputed  evil 
effects. 

Reptiles  are  of  course  well  represented  in  such  a  country  as 
Malabar,  having  a  tropical  climate,  low  lands  intersected  with  rivers 
••and  back-waters,  hills  covered  with  scrubby  brushwood,  and  ghauts 
with  forests.  In  addition  to  a  propitious  climate,  and  a  favourable 
^locality,  many  of  the  tribes  of  reptiles  are  held  in  veneration  by  the 
■Hindus,  which  renders  them  to  a  great  extent,  protected  from 
shostile  attacks.  '  - 

There  are  several  species  of  land  Tortoises,  Lo  be  found  in  almost 
■every  part  Of  the  country.  They  are  partial  to  wallowing  in  the 
mud,  and  by  following  the  beaten  tracks  made  by  these  creatures  in 
■the  Galapagos  Islands,  the  Spaniards  are  said  to  have  been  directed 
from  the  sea  shore  to  fresh  water  inland.  The  tortoise  is'  declared 
unclean  in  the  Mosaieal  law,  and  the  Mahomedans  strictly  regard 
this  prohibition.  •_  • 

In  olden  times,  colossal  Tortoises  wandered  over  ’Hindustan:; 
Messrs.  Falconer  and  Cautley,  discovered  in  the  Sewalic  Hills,  the 
remains  of  one,  which  must  have  measured,  eighteen  feet,  perhaps  a 
degenerate  descendant  of  the  enormous  one,  on  the  hack  of  which, 
in  the  ancient  Hindu  writings,  the  world  was  recorded  to  have  been 
•supported,  (p.  278.)  The  lyre  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Mercury,  who  found  a  dead  tortoise  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and 
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having  hollowed  the  shell  of  its  back,  fitted  it  with  strings,  and 
formed  a  musical  instrument. 

Turtles  are  not  uncommon,  the  Green  species,  Ghehnia  Midas,  is 
captured  in  numbers  whilst  sleeping  on  the  water,  it  is  a  large  one, 
that  weighs  above  sixty  pounds.  Its  flesh  is  good,  but  its  shell  is 
considered  useless,  and  barnacles  are  frequently  found  attached  to  it. 
The  Hawks-bill  Turtle,  G.  imbricata,  ( Ammah,  Mai.)  is  likewise 
captured,  and  Tortoise  shell  obtained  from  tins  species,  is  largely  ma¬ 
nufactured  into  boxes  and  other  articles.  This  animal  visits  Cochin 
only  during  the  South-west  monsoon,  when  it  may  be  bought  alive  for 
about  eight  annas,  or  even  less.  The  size  of  all  of  them  is  usually 
the  same,  about  2-J-  feet  long,  its  snout  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
the  bill  of  a  hawk^has  obtained  for  it  its  specific  name.  The  beautiful 
plates  of  tortoise  shell,  with  which  it  is  covered,  are  manufactured 
into  various  useful  and  fancy  articles,  there  are  five  scollop  shaped 
plates  along  the  centre  of  the  back,  and  four  more  on  each  side,  the 
second  being  the  longest.  Its  white  under  horny  surface,  is  also  em¬ 
ployed  for  making  boxes. 

In  Ceylon  the  following  cruel  process  is  employed  for  obtaining 
tortoise  shell,  A  number  of  these  animals  having  been  captured, 
large  fires  are  lighted,  and  the  captives’  feet  having  been  securely* 
fastened  together,  a  bamboo  pole  is  passed  between  therm  and  the 
breast  plate.  Thus  the  unfortunate  creature  is  suspended  over  the 
fire,  until  the  dorsal  plates  start  from  its  back,  and  then  the' whole 
thirteen  are  tom  off.  The  tortured  Turtle,  in  this  denuded  state,  is 
allowed  its  liberty,  and  permitted  to  regain  the  salt  water. 

Turtle  in  Cochin,  though  constantly  eaten,  does  not  appear  to 
occasion  symptoms  of  Cholera,  attributed  to  the  effects  of  this  food  in 
Ceylon.  If  killed  immediately  It  is  caught,  its  flesh  is  bitter  and 
should  be  washed  in  beer  before  being  cooked,  to  remove  its  disagree¬ 
able  aroma.  It  should  be  fed  on  eocoanuts  and  rice  for  a  week 
before  it  is  killed,  by  which  time  both  the  bitter  taste,'  and  offensive 
smell,  will  have  vanished  :  and  it  will  then  be  found  good  for  soups, 
steaks,  roasting,  stewing,  or  curries.  .  ' 

The  Saurian  class  is  very  extensive  in  this  portion  of  India,  whilst 
•  the  size  of  its  members,  varies  from  the  gigantic  Crocodile  infesting 
the  backwaters,  rivers,  and  tanks,  to  the  little  wall  Lizard,  that  runs 
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along  the  sides  of  the  rooms,  across  the  ceiling,  or  pays  its  visits  to 
the  dinner  table.  Whilst  amongst  the  great  curiosities  of  the  East, 
the  Chameleon,  and  flying  Lizard,  are  not  the  least  prized. 

Some  of  this  class,  such  as  the  Crocodiles,  are  venerated  by  the 
Hindus,  and  were  formerly  employed  in  ordeals,  (page  385)  for  the 
detection  of  crime,  and  the  punishment  of  the  criminals  :  whilst 
the  little  harmless  Brahmanee  lizard,  is  held  in  great  awe,  and 
its  bite  is  believed  to  be  inevitably  fatal.  ‘  Otherslbf  the  Lizards,  are 
execrated  by  the  Mahomedans,  who  consider  their  constant  bobbing, 
or  bowing  motion,  with  them  heads,  as  intended  to  mock  the  true  be¬ 
lievers.  There  is  also  a  legend,  that,  once  when  Mahomed  was  hiding  in 
a  well,  a  Spider  spun  its  web  over  the  top,  which  would  have  effectual¬ 
ly  concealed  him,  but  a  Lizard  would  look  down  on  his  place  of  securi¬ 
ty,  and  continued  such  a  constant  chirping,  that  it  drew  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  pursuers  to  the  spot,  and  he  was  discovered. 

The  Crocodile,  Crocodilus  j>orosus,  Schn.,  is  generally  termed  the 
Alligator,  or  Mugger,  aiid  may  be  frequently  perceived  basking  in  the 
sun,  on  muddy  banks,  or  witlf  its  nose  just  above  the  water,  or  else 
lazily  reclining  on  the  top  of  a  rock  in  the  centre,  or  to  .one  side  of 
a  river.  -  When  at  rest  it  appears  like  a  log  of  wood,  and  often  re¬ 
quires  an  experienced  eye  to  detect  its  presence.  If  disturbed,  it 
quietly  sulks  its  huge  body  into  the  water  without  a  splash,  and  al¬ 
most  without  a  ripple.  .  At  times  Crocodiles  become. men  eaters,  and 
seize  bathers,  fishermen,  and  persons  who  go  to  draw  water. 

Accidents  sometimes  fatal,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  around 
Cochin  from  these  animals,  a  few  of  those  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  last  three  years,  will  be  now  alluded  to.  In 
one  instance  a  fisherman  hi  the  early  morning,  went  to  visit  the  nets, 
from  which  shortly  afterwards  awful  shrieks  were  heard,  but  owing  to 
its  still  being  dark,  nothing -could  be  seen :  many  fishermen  being  near, 
they  raised  a  great  shout,  and  by  the  time  they  reached  the  nets,  they 
saw  then*  comrade  in  the  jaws  of  a  Crocodile,  which  became  so  alarm- 
■  ed  at  the  noise  that  it  let  go  its  prey.  The  poor  man  was  so  terribly 
bitten  that  he  died  the  same  day.  Another  day  two  lads  were  fishing, 
with  hooks  and  lines,  and  hooked  what  appeared  to  be  a  large  prize, 
but  with  their  united  strength,  they  were  unable  to  lift  it  ijito  the 
boat.  They  cried  out  lustily  for  assistance,  and  a  man  came  to 
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■tlieir  aid,  who  seized  the  lino  with  one  hand,  and  ran  his  other 
down  it,  to  catch  the  fish  by  its  gills.  But  unfortunately  the  prize 
proved  to  be  aCrocodile,  which  seized  'the  man’s  forearm,  when  the 
boys  with  great  presence  of  mind,  cut  the  fishing  line,  and  the  animal 
carried  off  the  hand,  but  the  man  did  not  lose  Ms  life. 

"Within  the  space  of  a  month,  two  girls  were  separately  pursued, 
by  a  Crocodile,  the  first  he  caughf  by  the  forearm,  but  before  he 
could  secure  his  pjjpy,  some  men  hearing  her  cries  ran  to  her  assist¬ 
ance  and  she  was  rescued  with  the  loss  of  an  arm.  In  the  second  in¬ 
stance,  the  girl  escaped  altogether, and  within  a  few  days, the  Crocodile 
was  taken  and  despatched. 

The  size  of  this  animal  is  often  very  great,  and  though  personal 
observation  is  limited  to  18  or  20  feet,  the  natiyes  declare  that  it 
grows  to  30.  In  the  British  Museum,  is  a  skull  of  one  of  these 
creatures,  26  inches  long,  which  the  gentleman  who  presented  it, 
stated  was  taken  from  the  body  of  one  33  feet  in  length.  Another 
skull  in  the  same  collection,  is  3  inches  longer.  At  any  rate  its 
strength  is  so  enormous,  that  it  has  Bften  seen  to  carry  a  full  grown 
Buffaloe  across  a  piece  of  water.  As  might  be  anticipated,  such 
enormous  animals,  are  difficult  to  capture.* 

.  The  Crocodile  is  in  many  places  Considered  sacred,  as  it  was  also 
in  Egypt,  where  it  was  reputed  to  have  365  teeth.  In  Malabar 
•although  one  hears  nothing  about  the  number  of  its  dental  appen¬ 
dages,  it  is  a  common  belief,  that  it.swallows  a  stone  every  year  of 
its  life,  and  thus  after  its  death,  the  number  of  seasons  it  has  seen, 

‘  may  be  reckoned  up  from  the  stones  in' its  stomach'.-  Representations 
of  this,  animal’s  head,  are  seen  adorning  the  balustrades  of  the  bridges, 
leading  to  the  Rajah’s  palace  at  Tripoonterah,  which  is  curious,  con¬ 
sidering  that  in  Rangoon,  before  it  was  bombarded  in  1852,  the  same 


*  In  Africa  Mr,  McGregor  Laird,  states  that  Natives  run  a  spear  through 
Crocodiles  tails,  when  they  can  catch  them  asleep.  The  captor  holds  on  to  the 
spear,  whilst  the  captive  twists  around  as  if  on  a  spit.  "Now  a  second  Native 
nnishes  to  the  scene  of  strife,  and  endeavours  to  despatch  the  game.  In  India 
•this  plan  would  hardly  succeed,  as  the  Crocodile’s  tail  is  too  well  protected  to 
be  securely  pivoted  through,  besides  he  is  not  a  sound  sleeper,  whilst 'his 
BirengtVjs  too  great  to  be  held  by  a  spear,  thrust  through  intathe  ground, 
and- merely  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  one  mpn. 
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embellishments  adorned'  tlie  bridges,  leading  to  the  great  Buddhist,. 
Shoe  Dagon  Pagoda. 

When  it  has  been  decided  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  a  .dreaded 
man-eater,  a  spot  near  his  haunt  is  chosen,  and  here  3  or  4  coir  ropes  are 
securely  fixed  to  trees,  or  strong-stakes,  whilst  to  the  other  end  is  a  large 
iron  hook,  to- which  a  dog  or  a  goat  is  attached.  There  is  generally  no 
difficulty  in  hookingthe-game,  for  he  usually  swallows  thebait  on  the  first 
night,  but  as  he  at  once  takes  to  the  water,  his  final  capture  is  not  so  easy.. 

As  soon  as  a  large  Crocodile  is  reported  as  hooked,  two  jungars, 
(page  27)  each  capable  of  accommodating  20  or  30  men,  are  brought- 
close  to  the  spot  where  it  is  intended  to  drag  the  game  to  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Each  is  supplied  with  heavy  stones  for  anchors,  strong 
ropes,  and  boat  hooks.  The  men  are  armed  with  guns,  spears,  and  har¬ 
poons,  as  are  also  other  persons  in  small  boats,  who  are  intended  as  the 
attacking  party.  Two  ropes  are  now  passed  over  the  original  line,  to: 
which  the  animal  is  hooked,  in  the  form  of  nmninguooses,  one  is  affix¬ 
ed  to  one  jungar  to  the  right  of  the'hooked  game,  and  the  other  to  the 
left.  The  shore  line  is  then  hauled  up  by  people  on  land,  and  the  mon¬ 
ster’s  head  soon  appears  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  when  attempts, 
are  made  to  pass  the  nooses  over  it.  This  is  a  most  difficult  task,  as. 
he  is  snapping  his  huge  jaws  at  everything  within  reach,  still  in  time 
with  the  assistance  of  the  boat  hooks,  the  two  lines  are  securely  passed 
aroundhis  neck. 

The  monster  on  this  becomes  furious,  and  generally  makes  for  one 
of  the.  jungars,  which  if  he  can  reach  he  at  once  attacks,  the  people 
in  the  further  jungar  then  endeavour  to  drag1  the  game  in  theii- 
direetion,  whilst,  the  occupants  of  that  which  is  attacked,  try  to  har¬ 
poon  or  otherwise  wound  it.  If  the' three- lines  can  simultaneously 
be  made  tight,  harpooning,  is-  not  very  difficult,  but  -not  only  its  j  aws,. 
but  the  lashing  of  its- tail,  have  to  be  avoided.  The  shouting  on  all 
sides  is  deafening,  every  one  yells  for  a  different  course  to  be  pur¬ 
sued,  and  this  continues  for  sometime,  and  it  occasionally  takes  three- 
days  to  complete  the  work  of  destruction. 

.When  the  Crocodile  is  dead,  each  of.  its  legs  are  fastened  to  har¬ 
poons,  which  are  stuck  into  his  body  like  skewers.  Thus  it  .  is  carried 
in  triumph  round  the  country  on  a  cart,  and  subscriptions  are^’aised - 
to  reward,  the.  captors.  -  ■  « 
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Resorting  to  the  banks  of  tlie  same  rivers,  where  the  Crocodiles 
reside,  as  well  as  in  the  wood,  and  in  the  nests  of  the  white  ants,  is 
a  large  dark  species  of  Lizard,  generally  termed  the  Iguana,  Lacerta 
Iguci'iWi)  it  is  considered  very  good  eating  by  the  ■  Natives,  and' is 
commonly  about  three  feet  or  more  in  length.  Its  enormously  long 
and  forked  tongue,  gives  it  the  power  of  reaching  some  .distance  into 
ants’  nests,  and  securing  many  of  its  prey  at  a  time,  on  that 
sticky  organ. .  Its  bite  is  very  much  dreaded,  and  it  is  a  common 
belief,  that  it  occasionally  causes  death  within  24  hours.  When  pur¬ 
sued  on  land,  it  runs  speedily  to  its  hole,  or  if  far  distant  from  it, 
takes  refuge  in  trees :  sometimes  it  is  hunted  by  dogs,  and  when  tree’d, 
the  sportsman  must  get  upon  a  branch  above  it,  and  knock  it  down 
with  a  stick.  If  near  water,  it  at  once  takes  to  it,  and  generally  es¬ 
capes,  as  it  is  very  expert  in  that  element.  It  can  also  rapidly  make 
its  way  in  the  sand,  as  its  claws  are  both  sharp;  and  powerful. 

Amongst  the  thick  tongued  group,  the  Bloodsuckers,  or  Galeotes, 
Calotes,  so  termed  from  the  blood  red  colour  of  their  heads  are  familiar 
to  almost  every  one  in  Cochin.  They' attain  a  great  length,  due  more 
to  the  extension  of  their  tails,  than  to  the  size  pf  their  bodies.  Two  placed 
together,  will  wrestle,  fight,  and  bite.  Persian  cats  are  very  fond  of 
capturing  reptiles  of  tliis  family. 

Perhaps  the  prettiest,  as  well  as  the  most  extraordinary  lizard,  is  the 
flying  dragon,  Draco  volans,  ‘  which,  lives  in  the  forests;  on  the 
Ghauts.  Its  first  six  false  ribs,  are  extended  outwards,  to  support 
a  membrane,  something  like  a  wing,  or  more  propdrly  speaking  a 
parachute,  which  assists  the  animal  when  jumping  from  bough  to 
bough.  Its  colours,  are  bright;  and  appearance  engaging. 

.  The  wall  lizard,  or.  Gecko,  takes  very  good  care,  that  it  is 
not  overlooked.  Towards  evening,  it  generally  emerges  from  uu- 
der  the  eaves  of  houses,  or  from  dark  corners,  and  makes  itself  use¬ 
ful,  by  destroying  mosquitoes,  flies,  moths,  and  cockroaches,  as 
well  as  eating  the  eggs  of  these  last,  which  it  scratches  out  with 
its  sharp  claws,  as  soon  as  the-  egg  cases  begin  to  open.  Active  in 
its  habits,  but  repulsive  in  appearance,  this  little  creature  often  gets 
destroyed,  itsusefulness  being  forgotten,  and  its  sociability  overlooked- 

It^brown  colour,  and  the  little  tubercles  over  its  body,  more  es- 
pteially  on  the  tail,  give  it  a  disagreeable  appearance,  but  its  bright 
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and  comparatively  large  eyes,  and  the  silvery  colour  of  the  pads  of 
its  toes,  looking,  underneath  like  a  silvered  leaf,  (to  be  seen  as  it 
runs  upon  glass,)  are  very  pretty,  or  just,  appealing  at  the  sides  of 
each  toe,  as  it  runs  along,  makes  it  look  as  if  it  had  frosted  edges. 

It  is  a  very  active  little  creature,  running  up  the  walls,  or  across 
the  ceiling,  and  if  caught  by  its  tail,  leaves  that  appendage  behind 
it,  but  reproduces  it  before  long. 

If  undisturbed,  it  soon  finds  its  way  to  the  dinner  table,  where  it 
eats  crumbs, '  and  gradually  becomes  bolder  in  its  incursions,  even- 
tually  returning  every  evening,  for  its  accustomed  supply.  On  ob¬ 
serving  appropiiate  food,  the  brown  colour  of  its  inferior  surface, 
changes  to.  a  silvery  shade,  with  a  purplish  tinge  underneath  the 
throat,  when  it  rapidly  rushes  at  it,  and  almost  instantaneously 
swallows  it. 

Many  ■  sirperstitions  have  originated,  with  reference  to  this  little 
.  inoffensive  and  useful  creature.  If  a  Lizard  chirps  upon  a  wall,  the  # 
Hindu,  or  Syrian  Christians,  believe  there  is  some  latent  meaning, 
so  the  subject  -  of  discussion  is  changed,  but  should  the  chiip  be 
again,  beard  in  the  same  position,  further  conversation  ceases.  It  is 
said  that  a  Lizard  divided  .down  the  centre,  and  bound  to  a  person’s 
body,  will  within  twelve.hours,  produce  an  ulcer,  having  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  of  a  month’s  standing.  The  Mahomedans  catch  Lizards, 
for  the  piirpose  of  feeding  their  hawks  with  them,  of  which  they 
keep  many,  in  this  part  of  India. 

’  The  Chameleon  is  too  well  known  to  need  description,  it  crawls 
about  slowly,  looking  as  if  the  two  sides  of  its  head  had  originally  be¬ 
longed  to  two  distinct  bodies,  and  had  been  joined  together,  or  that 
it  had  lost  one  of  its  sides,  and  had  stolen  that  of -another  to  supply, 
itself  with,-  it  is  neither  active,  nor  graceful  in  its  movements.  Its 
colour  changes,  but  not  to  any  great  extent,  and  appears  influenced  by 
its  feelings,  or  perhaps  by  its  nervous  system.- 

Snakes  are  not  very  numerous  within  the  town  of  Cochin,  where 
fatal  effects  from  their  bites  are  rarely  heard  of.  But  in  the  Native 
State,  and'  in  the  Ghauts,  their  numbers  and  venomous  properties 
are  great.  .  It  is  not  an  uncommon  belief,  amongst  the  Hindus,  that  a 
person  who  has  died  from  the  effects  of  the  bite  of  a  snake,  will 
come  to  life  again  in  fourteen  days,  provided  certain  ceremonies 
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are  performed  by  the  Brahmans.  An  antidote  as  a  preservative 
against  the  venom  of  these  bites,  is  said  to  be  the  seeds  of  the 
mix  vomica,  one  of  which  should  be  swallowed  daily.  Whether 
it  is  possible  for  this  immunity  to  be  purchased  by  drugs,  is  still 
a  question  open  to  doubt.  The  Mongoose  appears  to  escape 
with  impunity,  when  bitten,  which  has  been  attributed  to  his 
eating  the  leaf  of  ti  plant,  which  counteracts  the  effect  of  the 
venom,  but  of  this  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  proof,  and  it  is  a 
more  probable  supposition,  that  the  bite  of  a  venomous  Serpent, 
exercise's  no  influence  on  its  deadly  enemy  the  Mongoose,  whilst  the 
venom  is  certainly  innocuous,  to  slugs,  and  leeches..  Those  who 
have  had'  the  curiosity  to  taste  this  secretion,  (which,  is  harmless 
should  there  be  no  wound,  or  sore  on  the  mouth,  or  tongue,  or  on 
any  part,  where  it  can  touch,)  declare  it  to  be  oily. 

There  is  no  question,  but  that,  the  effects  of  the  bites  of  these 
^reptiles,  are  at  some  periods  more  deadly  than  at  others,  depending 
both  upon  the  part  of  the  body  bitten,  and  whether  they  have  or 
have  not  lately  discharged  the  contents  of  their  poison  sac,  which 
takes  time  to  be  again  secreted. .  Snake  charmers  aware  of  this,  some¬ 
times  make  them  bite  some  article  such  as  a  bit  of  red  rag,  to  evacuate 
the  venom.  The  lower  classes  of  Natives,  have  no  objection  to  cap¬ 
ture  Snakes,  but  appear  greatly  tantalized,  if  they  chance  to.  see  one 
of  them,  put  into  a  bottle  of  good  arrack,  to  preserve  it,  and  some¬ 
times  loudly  exclaim,  against  so  much  good  spirit  being  wasted  ! 

Serpents  are  .  in  some  places  emblems  of  destruction,  and  have 
.  therefore  rites  performed  to  .them,  to  deprecate  their  anger,  or  -miti¬ 
gate  their,  vengeance,  Hindus  for  this  purpose,  set  aside  a  small 
grove  in  their  compounds,  where  the  reptiles  are  appeased  by  milk, 
and  clarified  butter.  It  is  not  considered  obligatory  to  .keep  Snake 
Festivals,  but  if- once  kept,  they  must  be  continued,  and  there  is 
only  one  Temple  in  Malabar,  where'  a  person  can  obtain  a  release- 
from  them,  by  undergoing  a  very  expensive  course  of  ablutions,  and 
purification,  which  must  be  repeated  for  several  days. 

Besides  the  Tortoise’ of  ancient  times,  there  was  also  an  'enormous 
snake;  Ananta  (page  277)  which  was  generally  said  to  surround  the 
world  :  this  appears  to  have  been  the  Annulus  Platohis,  a  symbol 
of  life  and  death,  or  the  revolution  of  all  things,  which  idea  it  has 
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been  supposed  that  Plato  borrowed  from  India.  We  are  told,  that 
in  the  Wilderness,  the  children  of  Israel,  when  bitten  by  the  fiery 
serpents,  immediately  recovered  their  health,  if  thep  looked  up  to 
the  brass  figure  of  a  snake  raised  upon  a  pole  (Numbers  xxi.  89.) 
Moses  also  when  sent  to  Pharoah,  had  his.  rod  turned  into  a  Serpent, 
as  a' symbol  of  his  divine  mission,  (Exod.  iv.  2,  3,  &c.)  and  subse¬ 
quently,  the  Jews  were  told  that  they  had  “changed  the  glory  of 
“  the  incorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  unto  corruptible 
“  man,  and  to  birds,  and  to  four  footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things,’' 

Kristna  is  said  to  have  destroyed  a  Snake,  that  Was  poisoning  the 
waters  of  a  river,  so  he  is  sometimes  represented,  either  with  a 
monstrous  Serpent  coiled  round  his  body,  or  placing  his  right  foot 
on  the  neck  of  one.  An  analogy  has  been  drawn,  between  this  figure, 
and  the  prophecy,  “  I  will  put  enmity  between  thy  seed,  and  her 
“  seed,  it  shall  bruize  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruize  his  heel.” 
{Gen.  iii.  15.)  .  '  . 

'  There  are  numbers  of  exceedingly  venomous  Serpents,  but  a  large 
majority  of  harmless  ones.  Many  inhabit  the  salt  or  fresh  water, 
others  again  prefer  houses  and  outbuildings,  some  live  amongst  the 
stones,  and  grass,  or  in  the  woods,  whilst  others  inhabit  the  ground. 
Some- are  accused  of  attacking  persons  in  the  water,  others  of  giving 
venomous  bites,  some  of  jumping  at  the  eyes,  and  others  of  throwing 
themselves  backwards  at  the  object  of  attack,  but  the  most  curious 
is  a  species  of  Amphisboend,  which  is  believed  to  be  able  to  progress 
equally  well  either  backwards  or  forwards,  and  is  generally  said- to 
have  a  head  at  each  end  of  its  body,  the  appearance  and  markings, 
about  the  tail  being  so  very  similar  to  those  of  the  head. 

One  of  the  snakes  most  dreaded,  is  the  Cobra  di  capella,  or 
spectacle  snake,  Saija  tripudians ,  {Sella  paamba,  Mai.)  the  bite  of 
which  is  often  rapidly*  fatal.  Its  colour  varies  greatly,  according  to 
its  age,  and  the  locality  in  which  it  resides,  some  are  of  alight 
clayey  brown.  Whilst  in  others  the  tint  is  black.  It  is  capable  of  ex¬ 
panding  the  skin  of  its  neck,  in  the  form  of  a  hood  over  its  head; 
on  it  there  is  a  black  mark,  like  a  pair  of  spectacles.  When  exas¬ 
perated,  it  raises' itself,  hisses  and  darts  at  its  enemy.  It  has  a 
deadly  antagonist  in  the  little  Mongoose,  and  Monkeys  will  destroy 
Snakes,  whenever  they  get  an  opportunity. 
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The  Cobra  is  generally  used  by  the  snake  charmers,  who  sometimes 
remove  the  poison  fangs,  but  frequently  omit  to  do  so.  On  hearing 
music,  it  raises  the  front  portion  of  its  body  from  the  ground,  and 
sways  itself  backwards  and  forwards  marlring  the  time.  The  instant 
the  music  stops,  the  creature  ceases  its  movements.  Many  persons 
imagining,  that  because  these  animals  allowed  themselves  to  be 
handled  so  quietly  by  the  snake  charmer,  their  venom  must  have 
been  removed,  have  foolishly  allowed  themselves  to  be  bitten  .by 
them,  and  have  lost  their  lives  for  their  temerity.  A  few  years  since,  a 
Snake  charmer  who  was  considered  very  clever  at  trioks  with  Snakes, 
was  accustomed  to  swallow  a  Cobra,  holding  it  by  the  tail,  and  when 
nearly  out  of  sight,  pulling  it  back  again.  But  one  day  lie  unfor¬ 
tunately  riost  his  hold,  when  the  reptile  slipt  down  Ms  throat,  and 
his  death  ensued.  ■ 

If'  Snakes  are  fed,  they  will  return  'to  the  same  house  every  day  to 
receive  milk,  but  they ,  are  very  averse  to  strong  scents,  and  the 
fumes  of  sulphur,  will  generally  cause  them  to  leatfe  a  place* 
Natives  who  had.  secret  rooms  constructed,  in  which  to  deposit 
treasure,  used  frequently  to  place  very  poisonous  Snakes  in  them,  "to 
deter  plunderers  from  taking  their  goods. 

A  little  innocuous  Snake,  (Ted,  Mai.)  of  a  brownish  colour,  is  very  _. 
common  in  the  houses,  and  it  is  asserted,  that  when  one  of  them 
dies,  or  is  killed,  all  its  relatives  come  to  its  funeral,  consequently' 
Natives  are  very  averse  to  its  being  destroyed. 

.  Along  tMn  snake  like  a  wMp,  ( Coombarree  Mookan,  Mai.)  or 
branch  climbing  Mookan,  has  obtained  its  name  from  the  belief, 
that  it  is  the  incarnated  spirit  of  a’  departed' enemy,  or  some  demon 
employed,  by  an  enemy,  for  the  destruction  of  an  adversary,  After 
having  bitten  a  person,  it  is  said,  to  climb  up  into  a  tree,  and  creep 
to  the  extreme  end  of 'a  branch,  where  it  most  attentively  watches 
the  ground  on  which  bodies  are  burnt,  If  it  perceives  an  increma¬ 
tion  taking  place,  it'  is  supposed  that  its  malevolence  is  appeased,  as 
it  labours  under  the  belief,  that  its  venom  .has  effected  the  object 
it  had  in  view.  On  the  other  hand;  should  no  smoke  arise  from  the 
burning  place,  it  is  believed  that  at  some  future  date,  it  will  renew 
its  attempt,  on  the  object  of  its  malevolence. 

The  beautiful  little  innocuous  green  snake,  so  common  in  gardens, 
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is  frequently  caught,  and  killed,  as  it  is  considered  a  good  remedy  for 
headaches,  when  bound  around  a  person’s  temples. 

A  very  common  harmless  snake  of  an  olive  colour,  Cori/phodon 
Blumenbachii  .  ( Cheera ,  Mai.)  is  frequently  seen  near  moist  places,  in 
paddy  fields,  and  often  as  the  monsoon  sets  in,  by  the  side  of -the 
public  roads,  it  grows  to  a  very  large  size/ .  It  hits  'its  captors  with 
its  tail,  and  wounds  go  inflicted,  are  said  to  be  very  difficult  to  cure. 
Sometimes  in  the  . monsoons,  some  of  these  reptiles  are  swept  down  by 
the  rivers,  to  the  islands  between  the  backwater  and  the  sea.  The 
Rock  Snake,  Python  Molurus ,  Gray,  in  the  ghauts,  grows  to  a  very 
large  size.- 

Sea  snakes  are  exceedingly  numerous,  though  there  are  only  five . 
common  species.  -None  are  reputed  to  be  venomous.  One  day  a 
sjmeimen  was  brought,  with  a  bone  protruding  through  its  side, 
which  however  was  not  apparently  causing  much  distress,  On  dis¬ 
secting  it,  the  bony  protrusion  was- found  to  be  the.  spiny  fay  of 
a  Bagrm,  or  sea  cat  fish,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  which  it  had 
swallowed.  ■_ 

The  Frog  ( Towallciy ,  Mai.)  in  Egypt,  was  considered  sacred,  and 
looked  upon  aS  an  emblem  of  the  sun,  or.  Osiris  the  first  object  of 
their  adoration.  In. Malabar,  it  should  be  considered  an  emblem  of 
rain,  for  as  the  first  showers  of  the  S.  WV  Monsoon  commence,  the 
croak  of  the  large  Bull  Frog,  Rana  Malabatica,  is  at  night  time 
heard  in  all  directions.  Silence,  may  sometimes  reign  Undisturbed, 
when  suddenly  the  croak,  almost  bleat,  of  one  of  these  batrachians 
is  heard,  and  others  answer  from  all  sides ;  the  concert  however.termi- 
nates  as  rapidly#as  it  began,  to  be  recommenced  after#a  short 
interval.  .  .  ’  •  .  ■ 

The  Bull  Frog  frequently  extends  to  eight  inches  in  length,  and 
is  of  an  olive  colour,  with  yellow  underneath. .  It  may  be -found  in 
every  moist  place,-  and  swampy  bit  of  ground,  in  the  morning  long 
lines  of  them  may  be  seen  near  the  sea  beach,  but  when  disturbed, 
they  at  once  make  landwards.  The  leaps  they  take  are  enormous, 
as  well  as  the  height  to  which  they  jump. 

-  The  Crows  are  very;  much  attached  to  these  reptiles,  and  feed  al¬ 
most  entirely  on  them  whilst  they  continue  about  the  place,  as  do 
also  the  Brahmanee  kites,  and  other  birds,  as  -well  as  snakes.  When 
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these ‘last  seize  a  frog,  it  struggles  most  violently,  and  makes  a  loud 
and  extraordinary  noise  for  help.  The  aroma  from  a  dead  Frog,  ia 
most  exceedingly  unpleasant,  and  extends  to  a  very  long  distance. 
Natives  have  an  idea,  .that  in  one  night  the  brown  Frog  turns  green, 
the  same  as  they  assert  that  the  tree  Frog  is  born  from  the  leaves  of 
trees. 

The  brown  'Well  Frog,  is  hardly  inferior  in  size  to  the  Bull  Frog, 
and  is  esteemed  very  useful  in  keeping  the  water  pure  in  wells,  in 
each  of  which  one  of  them  is  usually  found.  They  are  considered 
very  good  eating,  but  there  are  few  natives  who  will  permit  their 
destruction, 

One  small  brown  Frog  has  a  very  bad  character,  as;  it  is  asserted 
that  should  it  jump  upon  a  child,  it  will  cause  it  to  become  ricketty. 
The  fat  of  the  Frog,  rubbed  over  the  hand,  is  said  to  be  a  preserva¬ 
tive  against  burning,  and  it  fe  asserted,  that  any  part  of  the  body 
thus  protected,  may  with  impunity  be  touched  with  a  red  hot  iron. 

The  active  and  pretty  little  Tree  F rog,  Hyla  leucomystax ,  is  some¬ 
times  seen  inside  houses,  most  frequently  in  the  bath  rooms.'  Out 
of  doors,  it  is  most  commonly  found  under  the  leaves  of  plantain 
trees.,  It**is  very  active,  and  as  it  has  suckers  at  the  under  surface 
of  each  toe,  it  can  attach  itself  to  the  wall,  to  wood,  or  even  to  glass,; 
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Numerous  fish  in  Cochin  State — Fishermen— Modes  of  fishing — by  nets—' 
Hooks  and  Lines— Trolling — Shooting — Labyrinths— Poison — Fish  emblem 
,  of — Carnivorous  fish — Mackerel  Shoals,  and  mode  of  cure — Lancet  fish — 

Climbing  perch— Walking  fish — Legend  of  fish— Tame  ones  in  river — Sar¬ 
dines — Sharks — Saw  fish,  its  extraordinary  eye— accidents  from  fish— Eco¬ 
nomic  aspect  of  Indian  fisheries. 

The  Fish,  -which  find  their  homes  in  the  o.cean  that  hounds  the 
Cochin  State,  as  well  as  those  which  populate  the  enormous  expanse 
of  Backwater  running  parallel  to  its  shores,  and  those  inhabiting 
its  numerous  rivers  and  tanks,  afford  objects  of  extreme  interest,  to 
several  classes  of  persons.  To  the  Fishermen  by  the  employment  they 
give  him,  the  Community,  in  the  food  they  supply,  the  Merchants 
for  the  Fish  oil  obtained,  the  Shopkeepers  for  the  salted  provisions 
procured  from  them,  and  the  Naturalist  for  the  variety  and  interest 
of  -the  numerous  families,  composing  this  tribe.  Whilst  the  Artist 
values  them,  for  their,  beautiful  and  ever  varying*  tints,  and  the 
Medical  man  is  interested,  ,  in  •  ascertaining  the  effects  of  a  fish  diet, 
upon  the  health  of  the  general  population. 

The  number  and  variety  of  forms  which  exist,  the  beauty  of 
'some  species,  the  extraordinary  habits  of  others,  render  fish  one  of 
the  most  interesting .  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  perhaps  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  difficulty  in  ascertaining  their  individual  peculiarities. 

Fish  are  generally  considered  cold  blooded  animals,  but  this  must 
be. admitted  with' a  reservation,  as  for  instance,  some  species  can  re¬ 
side  in  hot  springs,  whilst  in  Northern  Europe,  they  have  been 
found  apparently  quite  frozen,  ancl  resuscitated  by  thawing.  As  a 
rule  it  appears  probable,  that  those  tribes -which  swim  near  the.  sur¬ 
face  in  the  Tropics,  such  as  the- Mackerel  and  other  allied  species? 
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have  a  high,  standard  of  respiration,  and  a  low  degree  of  muscular 
irritability,  whilst  having  a  great  necessity  for  oxygen,  they  die  al¬ 
most  as  soon  as-  removed  from  their  native  element,  and  taint 
almost  imfhediately  after  death.  Those  tribes  which  live  in  deep 
water,  have  a  low  standard  of  respiration,  a  high  degree  of  muscular 
irritability,  a  less  necessity  for  oxygen,  live  long  after  their  removal 
from  water,  and  remain  fresh  some  time  subsequent  to  their  demise, 

The  castes  of  natives  fishing  along  the  Sea  coast,  besides  the  Chris¬ 
tians  are  the  Arrians  and  the  Mucuas,  Mai.,  who  have  always  been 
considered  inferior  races  and  as  such  were  in  former  times  preclud¬ 
ed  from  travelling  along  the  public  roads,  and  obliged  to  keep  to 
the  sea  coast.  When  the  Portuguese  power  first  became  predomi¬ 
nant  in  the  East,  the  Romish  Missionaries  particularly  turned  their 
attention  to  the  conversion  of  these  poor  degraded  Fishermen,  and 
at  the  present  time,  the  majority  of  them  acknowledge  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  by  becoming 
Christians,  they  were  elevated  in  the  social  scale,  and  that  by 
relapsing  into  heathenism  they  again  become  out'castes.  ■  Formerly 
on  the  death  of  a  prince  .of  Malabar,  all  fishing  was  temporarily 
prohibited,  and  only  renewed  after  three  days,  when  the  spirit  of  the 
departed,  was  supposed  to  have  had  time  to  choose  .its  own  future' 
abode  without  molestation,  and  this  law  is  not  yet  abrogated. 

The  modes  of  fishing,  vary  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
may  be  divided  into  those  employed  ip  the  deep  sea.,  along  the  coast, 
and  in  the  river^and  Backwater,  these  again -may  be  subdivided,  into 
Several  different  methods,  a  short  description  of  some  of  which,  may 
be  deemed  interesting. , 

At  some  periods  of  the  year,  boats  leave  for  the  deep  sea  fishing, 
about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  .  having  remained  out  all- 
night,  may  be  seep  returning  with  their  captures,  at  about  7  o’clock 
the  following  morning,  when  the  purchasers  meet  them  as  they  land. 
At  other  seasons,  they  leave  at  daybreak,  and  return  about  4  in  , the 
afternoon,  and  sell  their  cargo  on'coming.to  shore,  either  in  lots  or  as  a 
_  whole.  iShould  the  weather  appear  stormy,  no  boats  go  out  to  sea,  and 
fishing  with  uets,  excepting  in  the  river,  or  backwater,  is  unknown, 
consequently,  the  loss  of  fishing  vessels,  with  all  hands  on  board,  is 
of  very  rare  occurrence,  -  *  •  .,  : . .  ,.  o-  ,  , 


Nets  are  generally  made  of  cotton  thread,  and  when  the  large  wall 
nets  are  employed,  they  are  as  a  rule  the  joint  property  of  several 
persons.  Meshes  of  three  sizes  are  used,  according  to  the  class,  or 
rather  the  power  of  the  fish  it  is  intended  to  capture.  One  share, 
which  is  a  distinct  piece  of  netting,  and  usually  belongs  to  one 
. person'  is  about  five  yards  square  :  and  a  large  one  sometimes  con¬ 
sists  of  about  forty  of  these  pieces,  fastened  together.  These  wall  nets, 
are  employed  for  catching  large  fish,  and  also  shoals  of  small  ones. 
The  larger  ropes,-  are  invariably  made  of  coir, 

The  Mackerel  net  is  generally  a  single  wall  net,  about  one  hundred 
yards  long,  by  eighteen  feet  deep,  floated  by  hollow  cocoanut 
shells  at  the  top,  and  weighted  below  with  stones.  When  a  shoal  of 
Mackerel  is  perceived,  a  heavy  stone  is  affixed  to  one  end  of  the  net, 
which  is  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  the  boat  to  which  the  other  end 
is  attached,  is  rowed  quickly  round  the  shoal. 

This  same  species  of  net,  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  is  also  occa¬ 
sionally  employed  when  shoals  of  fish  come  near  the  shore,  one  end 
is  kept  on  shore,  and  the  other  carried  round  them,  and  thus  enclos¬ 
ed  they  are  dragged  to  land. 

When  round  nets  are  required,  two  boats  must  be  used.  In  the 
centre  of  the  net  is.  a- long  funnel,  "otherwise  it  is  much  the  .  same  as 
that  employed  in  taking  Mackerel.  The  funnel  is  first  thrown  into  the 
sea,  and  then  the  two  boats  to  each  of  ;  which  one  end  of  the  net  is 
attached,  are  rowed  rapidly  through  the  shoals. 

Cast  nets  are  employed  from  the  shore,. by  a  number  of  fishermen, 
who  station  themselves;  either  in  the  early  -morning;  or  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  along  the  coast  from  50  to  100  yards  apart.  They  keep  a 
.•  careful  watch  on  the  water,  and  on  perceiving  a  fish  rise  sufficiently 
near  the  land,  rush  down,  and  attempt  to  throw  their  nets  over  it. 
•This  is  not  done,  as  in  Europe,  by  twisting  the  net  round  and  round 
the  head,  until  it  has  acquired  the  necessary  impetus,  and  then 
throwing  it  :  but  by  the  person  twirling  himself,  and  the  net,  round 
and  round,  at  the  same  time,  and  then  casting  it ;  he  not  un'fre- 
quently  gets  knocked  over  by  a  wave?  When  fish  are  caught,  they  are 
.  buried  in  the  sand,  to  prevent  their  tainting. 

In  the  wide  inland  rivers,  fishermen  employ  cast  nets,  in  the 
following  manner.  Each  man  is-  in  U  bUat,  which  is  propelled  by  a 
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hoy,  with  a  bamboo.  The  fisherman  has  a  cast  net,,  and  a  small 
empty  cocoanut  shell,  this  last  he  throws  into  the'  river,  about  twen¬ 
ty  yards  before  the  boat,  and  it  comes  down  with  a  splash,  said  to- 
be  done  to  scare  away  the  Crocodiles.  As  the  boat  approaches  the 
place  where  the  cocoanut  shell  was  thrown,  the  man  casts  his  net 
around  the  spot.  This  method  is.  only  for  obtaining  small  fish,  and 
as  many  as  fifteen  boats  at  a  time,  are  to  be  seen  thus  employed  in 
one  place,  one  following  the- other  in  rapid  succession,  some  trying 
the  centre,  others  the  sides  of  the  river.. 

Double  rows  of  long  bamboos,  firmly  fixed  in  the.  mud,  are- 
placed  at  intervals  across  the  Backwater,  and  on  these  nets  are  .  fixed 
at  the  flood  tide,  so  that  fish  which  have  entered,  are  unable  to  return 
to  the  sea.  Numbers  of.  very  large-  ones,,  are  occasionally  captured 
in  this  way.  • 

A  species  of  Chinese  nets,  are  used  along’the  river’s-  banks,  they 
are'about  16  feet  square,  suspended  by  bamboos  from  each  corner,, 
and  let1  down-  like  buckets  into  the  water,  and  then  after  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes'  drawn  up  agrnn  ;  a  piece  of  string  to  which  is  attached  por¬ 
tions  of' the  white  leaves  of  the  cocoanut  trees,  is  tied  at  short  inter¬ 
vals,  along  the- ebb  side  of  the  net,  which  effectually  prevents  fish- 
from  going  that  way.  .  • 

As  this  mode  of  fishing  is  .  continued  all  through,  the  Monsoon,  (ex¬ 
cepting  on  very  stormy  days,)  it  affords,  an.  excellent  criterion,  of  the- 
tribes  and  species  to  be  found  in  the  rainy  months,  and, renders  Co¬ 
chin  the  best  place  along  the  Western- Coast,  for  making,  observations 
on  this  subject :  owing  to  this,  the  Icthyologist  can  continue  Ms  en¬ 
quiries,  (with  occasional  intervals,)  during  the  boisterous,  as  well 
as  the  quiet  months  of  the  year,  although  the  sea  netting  may  be  quite- 
suspended.  Fish  thus  caught^  are  sold  at  the  nets.  •  .  1 

A  plan  somewhat  analogous,  is  employed'on  a  small  scale  for- catch¬ 
ing  crabs,  a  net  three-  feet  square;  is  supported.  at  the  four  corners, 
by  two  pieces  of  stick,  fastened  crosswise  from1  the-  centre  of  these- 
.  sticks  where  they  cross,  is  a  string  to  pull  it  up-  by,  or  let  it  down;, 
and  a  piece  of  meat  is  tied  to- the.  middle- of  the  net,  inside.  This  is 
let  down  from  a  wharf,  left  under  water-  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  pulled  up  again,  and  crabs  coming  to  feed,  are- thus  caught. 
Fishing  with  a  line,  is^eld-om  attempted  inAhe  deep  sea,  except- 
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mg  for  sharks,  rays,  and  other  large  fish.  The  hooks  employed  are 
of  two  descriptions,  the  roughest  although  perhaps  the  strongest,  being 
•of  Native  manufacture,  the  others  are  of  English  make,  denominated 
China  hooks.  ■ 

The  hook  is  fastened  to  a  species  of  fibre,  called  Thumboo,  said  to 
be  derived  from  a  sea  weed,  but  more  probably  from  one  of  the 
species  of  palms,  it.  takes  the  place  of-  the  silk  worm  gut  in  Europe. 
For  very  large  fish,* a  brass  wire' is  attached  to  the  hook;  on 
•one  of  these  two  substances,  •  the  lead  for  shilling  the  bait  is 
placed.  . 

•  .The  lines '  are  either  hemp,  cotton,  or  the  fibre  of  the  Talipot 
Palm,  Caryotaurem,  which  is  obtained  by  maceration.  But  although  - 
very  strong,  these  lines,  are  if  a  little  dry,  apt  to  snap,  when  suddenly 
bent.  In  Europe,  they  are  called  “  Indian  gut.” 

Trolling  from  the  shore,  at  the  river’s  mouth,  is  only  carried  on 
•of  a  mflming,  or  evening,  during  the  -winter  months  of  the  year, 
■when  the  sea  is  smooth.  The  line  is  from  80  to  100  yards  in  length, 
and  held  wound  round  the  left  hand,  the  hook  is  fastened  to  the 
line  by  :a  brass  wire,  and '  the  bait  is  a  live  fish.  The  fishermen 
■after  giving  the  line  an  impetus  by  twirling  it  round  and  round 
Ms  head,  throws  it  with  great  precision,  from  50  to  60  yards.  A 
man  is  always -close  by,  with. a  cast  net,  catching  4>aits,  which  he 
-sells  for  one  quarter  of  an  anna  each.  .  This  mode  of  fishing,  is.  very 
.exciting  sport,  but  is  very  uncertain  in  its  results,  and  therefore 
usually  carried  on  by  coolies,  either  before  their  day’s  work  has  com¬ 
menced,  or  after  its  termination. 

Fishing. with  a  bait,  continues  all  day  long  in  CocMn  during  the 
monsoon  months,  when  work  is  almost  at  a  stand  still,  and  five  or 
six  persons  may  he  perceived  at  each  jetty,  busily  engaged  in  this 
occupation.  The  Bagras  -  tribe  is  then  plentiful,  and  as  it  bites 
readily,.  Iargemixmbers  .are  captured. 

,  Fishing  ini  small  boats,  appears  at  times  to  be  a  dangerous  occu¬ 
pation,  the  small  canoe  only  steadied  by  the  paddle  of  one  man  seat¬ 
ed  in  it,  looks  as -if.  it  must  -every  minute  he  swamped.  Very  large 
fish  are  sometimes  captured  in  this  way,  should  one  be  hooked  too 
large  for  the  Fisherman  to  manage,  the  m^nin  the  next  boat  comes 
to  his  -  assistance,  and  receives  a,quarter  of  the  fish  for  his  trouble. 
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TMs  is  carried  on  all  through,  the  year,  and  the  size  of  some  of  the 
Bagri  thus  caught  is  enormous. 

Night  and  day  lines,  are  not  much  in  vogue,  which  is  rather  strange, 
as  the  returns  would  probably  be. great.  Fly  fishing  in  the  rivers  of 
Cochin,  does  not  afford  large  sport ;  but  small  fish  may  be  caught  in 
numbers,  and  it  is  certainly  a  pleasure  again  to  cast  an  English  fly, 
and  land  a  fish,  however  small  the  prize  may  be.  '  ■ 

Fish  are  shot  in  various  ways,  by  a  Chittagoftg  bamboo,  which  is 
a  hollow  tube,  down  which  the  arrow  is  propelled  by  the  marks¬ 
man’s  mouth.  This  mode'  is  sometimes  very  remunerative, ,  and  is 
followed  by  persons  who  quietly  sneak  along  the  shores,  either  of 
sluggish  streams,’  or  of  the  Backwater,  sometimes  they  climb '  up  into 
trees,  and  there  await  a  good  shot.  Or  during  thejnonsoon,  the  sports¬ 
man  quietly  seats  himself  near  some  narrow  channel,  that  passes 
.  from  one  wide  piece  of  water  into  another  and  watches  for  his  prey. 

Other  Fishermen  shoot  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  again  others 
with  cross  bows,  the  iron  arrow  or  bolt  of  which,  is  attached  by  a 
line  to  the  bow,  to  prevent  its  being  lost. 

But  netting  fish,  catching  them  with  hooks,  or  shooting  them 
with  arrows,  are  not  the  only  means  employed  for  their  capture. 
Bamboo  labyrinths,  bamboo  baskets,  and  even  men’s  hands  alone, 
are  called  into.  *se. 

Persons  fish  for  crabs*  in  shallow  brackish,  water,  provided  with 
baskets  like  those  employed  in  Europe  for  catching  eels,  but  open 
at  both  ends.  .  The  Fishermen  walk  about  in  the  mud,  and  when 
they  feel  a  fish  move,  endeavour  to  cover  it  with  the  larger  end  of 
the  basket,  which  is  forced  down  some  distance  into  the  mud,  and’ 
-the  hand  is  then  passed  downwards  through  the  upper  extremity, 
and  the  fish,  taken  out. 

Another  .plan  of  catching  them  by  the  hand,  is  .  by  having  two 
lines  to  which  white  coeoanut  leaves  are  attached,  tied  to  the  Fish¬ 
erman’s  two  great  toes,  from  which  they  diverge  :  the  other  end  of 
each,  being  held  by  another  man  a  good  way  off,  and  some  distance 

*  As  the  Zoological  portion. of  this  work,  iB  intended  more  for  popular  read¬ 
ing,  than  as  a  scientific  treatise,  the  manner  of  catching  crustacesi,  has  heen 
placed  in  the  chapter  on  Fish,  and  amongst  the  various  methods  of  fishing, 
instead  of  amongst  the  radiat*.  ,  .  . 
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apart.  On  thpse  lines  being  shaken,  the  fish  become  frightened, 
and  strange  as  it  may  appear,  cluster  for  protection  around  the 
man’s  feet,  who  is  able  to  stoop  down,  and  catch  them  with  his 
hands,  by  watching  his  opportunity. 

Bamboo  labyrinths  are  common  all  along  the  backwater,  in  which 
a  good  many  fish,  especially,  eels,  and  crabs,  are  captured,  'fliese 
labyrinths  are  formed  of  a  screen  of  split  bamboos,  passing  perpen¬ 
dicularly  out  of  the  water,  and  leading  into  a- larger  baited  chamber. 
A  dead  cat  is  often  employed  as  a  bait  for  crabs,  a  string  is  attach¬ 
ed 'to  its  body,  and  after  it  has  been  in  the  water  some  days,  it  is 
pulled  up  with  these  crustacese  adherent  to  it.  Persons  are  often 
surprized  at  crabs  being  considered  unwholesome,  but  their  astonish¬ 
ment  would  cease,  if  they  were  aware  what  extremely  unclean  feed¬ 
ers  they  are. 

Fish  are  obtained  from  the  inland  rivers  by  poisoning  them,  but 
this  can  only  be  done  when  the  water  is  low :  a  dam  is  thrown 
across  a  certain  portion,  and  the  poison  placed  within  it.  It.  ge¬ 
nerally  consists  of  Cocculus  Indicus  pounded  with  rice  :  croton  oil 
seeds,  Ac.  ■  The  fish  when  captured,  are  either  sent  away  for  sale,  or 
dried  and  then  sold. 

A  fish;  is  an  emblem  of  Vishnu,  in  commemoration  of  his  first  in¬ 
carnation.  It  is  also  one  of  the  symbols  of  the  Kings*of  Madura,  or  as 
they  Were  formerly  called  Kings  of  Pandia, .  whose  standard  was 
called  a  Meen  kodak,  or  Fish  standard,  which  fact  alone  would 
almost  prove  them  to  be  Hindus,  and  Vishnuites.  The  fish  is  also 
found  on  Buddhist  seals.  As  these  kings  exacted  tribute  from  the 
ancient  Travancore  Rajahs,  many  cash  with  fish- on  them  "are  found 
in  that 'State,  and  even  as  far  north  as  Cochin,  although  it  would 
puzzle  a  very  good  Icthyologist,  to  decide  to  which  family  they 
belong. 

The  tribes  of  fish  caught  during  the  South  West  Monsoon,  in  the 
Cochin  river,  depend  upon  the  amount  of  the  freshes,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  saltness,  or  the  reverse,  of  the  water.  Thus  if  the  estuary  is 
very  fresh,  fish  'are  few  in  number,  for  instance  on  July  2.3rd,  1862, 
the  fishermen  refused,  even  to  try  their  nets.  The  most  prevalent 
species  at  this  period,  are  the  biigri,  serrani,  and  white  bait,  whilst 
-the  Hemiramphus  becomes  very  rare. 
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The  Epicure  -would  not  regard  the  finny  tribes  of  £ocMn,  .as  of 
superior  quality.  They  have  at  times  a  muddy  taste,  there  ,  being' 
no  rocks  in  the  ocean,  or  back-water  around,  .and  a  great  paucity  of 
sea  we’ed,  but  the  mud  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  the  Narrikal  mud 
bank,  within  a  few  miles,  appear  to  be  good  feeding  and  breeding 
-placet.  Higher  up.  the  coast;  where  smaller  rivers  open  into  the  sea, 
and  there  is  therefore  not,  such  an  accumulation  of  mud,  whilst  the  • 
shores  are  rocky,  the  fish  are  far  superior  in  flavour. ' 

It  appears  that  owing  to  the  smoothness  of  the  sea  about  the. 
Narrikal  mud  bank,  and  the  great  width  of  the  backwater,  fish  pro¬ 
ceed  there  to  spawn :  hence  the  roe  for  which  Cochin  is  famous,  and 
which  is  generally  very  plentiful,  although  scarce  on  other  parts  of 
the  coast. 

As  is  .  the  case  in  all  divisions  .of  Zoology,  those  tribes  which 
voraciously,  prey  upon.their  neighbours,  such  as  the  sharks,  and 
perches,  are  more  numerous  in  India  than  the  more  peaceful  tribes, 
:sueh  as  the  mackerel,  sardine,  4sc.,  but  of  course  the  individual 
numbers  of  the  last,  are  much  the  greatest. 

It  is  remarkable  that  many  fish  are  prevalent- during  the  whole 
year,  which  are  generally  said  to  feed  on' sea  weeds,  and  around 
rocks ;  this  .  cannot  however  be  invariably  the  case,  as  such  places 
and  food  are  unattainable  around  Cochin. 

The  Perches  both  in  the  sea  and  the  backwater,  form  a  very 
numerous  group,  some  few  families  are  -  also  found  hr  the  rivers, 
tanks,  and  swampy  places.  *  The  finest  of  them-  .is  called  the  Soldier 
fish,  from  its  bright  red  coloiu1,  Ilohcentrus  ruber.,  ( Cliemboollay , 
Mai.)  it  grows  to  about  afoot  and  a  half  in  length,  and  is  esteemed 
good  eating,  although  seldom  procurable,  until  the -South  West  Mon¬ 
soon  has  commenced,  when  _  it  becomes  .plentiful.  Other  perches  of 
great  variety  are  found,  but  the  number- is  much  too  .large  fa* 
■enumeration,  they  are  of '  every  shade,  from  a  bright  golden,  to  a® 
dull  brown;  some  spotted,  others  striped  with  gold,  And  again  others 
plain.  .  .  • 

The  Ambastis  genus,  are  found  in  all  the  backwaters,  .and  rivers, 
beyond- the  influence  of  the  tides,  and  even  in  the  ponds.  These 
diaphanous  fishes,  are  very  numerous,,  and  though,  it  is  said  that  in 
the  East'they  are  made  into  anchovies,  such  .does  not  hold  good  hi 
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Malabar.  They  are  very  bony,  but  are  eaten  by  the  Natives.  There 
are  several  species,  if 'a  slight  variety  in  the  number  of  the  fiii  rays- 
may  be  taken  as  a  distinctive-  mark. 

Amongst  the  curious  fishes,  may  be  placed  the  Efandm  viarmora- 
tus,  C.  V.  which  has  an  olive  green  body,  marbled  over  with  brown, 
apd  fins. also  streaked  with  the  same  colour.  It  has  a  brassy  reflec¬ 
tion,  when  fresh.  Its  lateral  line  is  interrupted  in  the  posterior 
third,  Its  long '  protrusible  mouth,  does  not  add  to  its  beauty,  but 
no  doubt  is  very  serviceable  in  catching  its  prey. 

One  of  the  prettiest  fishes,  although  rarely  found,  is  a  small  yellow 
Upeneus,  with  longitudinal  gold  and  chesnut  stripes.  The  Mullus- 
family  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  great  esteem  in  which  one  of 
the  species  belonging  to  it  was  held  by  Epicures  of  ancient  Rome.  Thus 
a  fish  of. six  pound’s  weight,  is  said  to- have  been  worth  ana-mount 
equivalent,  to  £48  sterling,  a  large  'one  as  much  as  £64,  whilst  on 
one  occasion  £240  were-  given  for  three  large  ones. 

Of  the  Maigre  family,  the  Srimiidos  are  common,  both  in  the  fresh 
backwater,  and  in  the  sea.  The  OtolitTvus,  and  Corvina,  generoe, 
have  several  species- along  the  coast,  and  a  beautiful  Umbrina  is  also 
found, -but  as  they  are  rarely  eaten  by  Europeans,  further  notice  of 
them  is:  unnecessary..  ■ 

There  are  numerous  species  of  Tristipoma ,  and  Scolopsides,  whilst 
some  very  interesting  ones  are 'found  amongst  the  Sciaenidoe,  in  the 
fresh  and  backwaters.  A  species  of  Etroplus,  of  a  deep  green  colour,, 
with  six :  vertical  deep  green  bands,  and  an  inky  black  base  to  its- 
ventral  extremity,  is  found  to  above  nine  inches  in  length.  This 
species"  may  be  the  Etroplus  macidatus,  Q.  V.  which  also  exists  in  the 
same  localities,  but  does  not  appear  to-  grow  to  the  same  length,  and- 
the  #olouration  is  a  little  different,  but  in  both,,  the  lateral  line  is- 
aj»sent  in  the  posterior  half  of  the  body. 

The.  colours  of  living  fish,  cannot  be  accurately' determined' by  the 
examination  of  dead,  or  dried  specimens,  the  latter  invariably  change, 
as  also  do  fresh  fish,  kept  sodden  in  water.*'  ■ 

It  should,  be  stated,  that  preserved- specimens  of  every  species  of  fish  here- 
mentioned,  besides  many  others,  are  kept  for  transmission  to  Europe,  by  an  early 
opportunity ;  when  the  new  species,  several  of  which  are  included  amongst 
them,  may  be  named.. 
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The  beautiful  little  Etroplus  Coruchi,  C.  V.  (Pulluttay  meen ,  Mai.) 
which  rarely  exceeds  three  inches  in  length,  is  very  common  in  every 
little 'stream  of  water,  and  even  in  the  mud  of  the  paddy  fields.  -Its 
general  colour  is  yellow,  witli  17  horizontal  lines,  of  bright  golden 
spots,  along  its  back  and  sides.  The  fins  are  stained  with  black,  and 
some  black  blotches  are  seen  along,  the  sides.  This  small,  pretty, 
but  pugnacious  animal,  keeps  amongst  plants,  which  grow  in  tanks 
and  streams.-  'It  avoids  nets,  by  diving  down  into  the  mud,  but  may 
be  easily  taken  by  ground  fishing.  It  defends  its  eggs,,  and  drives  off 
all  intruders,  but  if  several  are  placed  together  in  an  aquarium,  they 
seem  never  tired  of  fighting.  ’ 

There  are  several  genera,  and  species  of  the  scaly  finned  family, 
they  appear  most  common  during  the  ’South  West  Monsoon,  but ' 
are  on  the  whole  less  numerous,  than  on  the  Eastern  coast.  One 
bat  species,  Platax  vespertilio,  C.V.,  which  is  frequently  found  on  the 
Eastern  coast,  as  far  as  Ceylon,  does  not  appear  to  have  extended  its 
range  to  Cochin. 

.  The  Chcetodons,  are  not  very  plentiful,  but  several  species  of  them 
are  found,- amongst  which  is  one  of  a  lavender  colour.  They  are 
rarely  above  four  inches  in  length,  and  are  never  eaten  by  Europeans. 
With  the  South  West  Monsoon,  a  beautiful  little  species  comes  into  the 
river  rather  abundantly.  Its  general  colour  is  grey,  one  long  white  line 
passes  completely  around  it  behind  the  eye,  and -two  others  in  front 
Of  it.  The  tail  is  of  a  scarlet  colour,  excepting  the  last  half,  which 
is  snow  white.  The  posterior  part  of  the  dorsal  fin  is  edged  with 
white,  having  a  red  border  on  each  side.  The  prettiest  species  is  an 
elegant  little  Coachman,  Heniochus  macrol&pidotus,  C.Y.  about  two 
inches  long,  of  a  pearly  white  colour,  dashed  with  lavender,  and  two 
wide  dark  purple  ventral  bands.  Its  compressed  oval  form,  andfbright 
appearance,  gives  it  much  the  resemblance  of  a  pretty  butterfly,  "its 
.-third  dorsal  ray,  is  extended  to  about  the  same  length  as  its  body, 
which  has  obtained  for  this  genus  the  designation  of  the  coachman) 
they  are  rare  at  all  times,  but  particularly  so  during  the  dry  hot 
weather. 

The  Mackerel  family,  Scomberidce,  are  extremely  .  numerous. 
Amongst  them  are  some  which  are  very  highly  esteemed.  -The 
Indian  mackerel,  Scomber  karagurta,  C.  Y.  (fla,  Mai.)  is  very  abun- 
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dant  along  the  Western,  and  Southern  parts  of  India, '  as  well  as 
around  Ceylon,  but  appears  not  to  be  found  on  the  Eastern  Coast. 
It  rarely  exceeds  ten  or  eleven  inches  in  length,  and  appears  to  be 
usually  of  the  same  size.  It  is  most  common  in  April  and  May,  and 
is  very’excellent  eating,  the  flavour  being  the  same  ,  as  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  species,  S.-  Scomber.  ^Natives  recognize- two  sorts,  one  being- 
smaller  than  the  other  but  with  a  larger  eye,  this  they  call  the  Qunmj 
ila,  MaL  It  does -not  venture  within  two  miles  of  the  shore,  or  into  the 
backwater.  During  the  hot  weather,  great  exertions  are  made  to  salt 
this  species  of  mackerel,  and  from  20  to  50,000  of  them,  are  frequent¬ 
ly  landed  daily  at  Vypeen,  .where  the 'salting  process  is  carried  on, 
either  by  the  natives,  or  by  persons  who  come  over  from  Ceylon  for 
that. purpose,  as  well  as  to  assist  in  capturing  them. 

The  first  process  consists  in  a  cooly  making  one  cut  with  a  sharp 
knife  along  the  back  bone,  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  and  then  a 
second  down  its  ventral  surface,  exposing  the  intestines.  It  is  then 
thrown  over  to  a  woman,  who  having  removed  its  inside,  tosses  it  info 
a  basket  with  two  handles,  which  when  half  full,  is  carried  by  two 
men  to  the  sea  shore,  where  the  fish  are  washed  without  being  re¬ 
moved.  When  clean,  they  are  -thrown  on  some  leaves,  and  the 
salting' commences.  Women  and  children,  rapidly  put  some  black 
salt  into  each  cut,  and  throw  the  fish  into  a  boat  close  beside  them, 
(on  the  shore,)  in  which  there  is. brine,  .there  they  remain  for  a  few 
hours,  and  are  subsequently  spread  out  in  the  sun,  dried  and  packed 
in  square  bundles,  of  1000  each,  and  usually  sold  for  export  to 
Cohunbo.  , 

The  Seir  'Fish,  or  Indian  Salmon,  Cybhvm,  abound  off  Cochin,  and 
have  at  least  four  varieties;  They  grow  to  a  large,  size  ■  most  of  them 
are  captured  from'  October  through  the  cold  ihonths.  The  Eisher- 
S»en  denominate  the  four  sorts  according  to  their  size  and  shape.  The 
largest  is  called  Arraheeah ,  and  is  said  to;  grow  to  four  feet  or  even, 
more  in  length.  The  second  is  the  Varee  men,  if  is  broader  than 
the  first  and  does  not  exceed  three  feet. in  length.  The  third  is  the 
Ghwnbum  which  is  never  above  two  feet'long;  and  the  smallest  the 
Poodtha  Chtimbiom  is  rather  less.  They  are  commonly  said  to  be 
the- best  of  Indian  fishes,  but  although  good,  a  large  common  mullet, 
is  in  no  wise  its  inferior,  and  perhaps  might  even  claim  superiority. 
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The  Scad  or  Horse  Mackerel,  Garann,  is  rare  on  the  Western 
Coast,  but  amongst  the  shoals  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Peninsu¬ 
lar,  Mr.  Jerdon  mentions,  having  procured  at  least  23  species. 

The  Pomfret  of  both  varieties  is  found;  the  white,  Stromateus 
candidus,  C.  V.  (Vella  Arwoolee,  Mai.)  and  the  black,  S.  Niger,  C.  V. 
(Ear  Arwoolee,  Mai.)  The  first  is  the  most  numerous,  and  held  in 
the  greatest  estimation  for  eating,  it  is  like  a  small  turbot,  but  of 
more  delicate  flavour,  occasionally  the.  latter  comes  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  v  They  are  most  commonly  found  during  the  South  West  Mon¬ 
soon,  but  may  also  be  procured  in  the  succeeding  months. 

Amongst  the  ribbon  shaped  fishes,  Tcenidoe,  two  species  of  hair-tail, 
Trichiurus  naumela,  0.  Y.  and  T.  savala,  are  exceedingly  common, 
and  much  esteemed  by  the  natives  for  food. 

The.  Lancet  Fish  family,  Tkeutijes,  has  one  species  of  Acanthurus, 
which  is  not  uncommon.  It  is  rarely  above  five  inches  long,  and  of 
a  flat  oval  form.  Its  general  colour  is  a  dull  brown,  with  deep  brown 
longitudinal  stripes,  having  bluish  margins.  At  the  side  of  its 
tail,  is  a  lancet  shaped  spine,  capable  of  being  either'  elevated  or  de¬ 
pressed,  within  a  kind  of  yellow  sheaf.  When  irritated,  it  can  .in¬ 
flict  a  severe  wound,  by  striking  sideways  with  its  tail,  and  hitting 
a  person  with  this  little  weapon.  There  is  a  Siganus  anil  other  armed 
fish,  which  will.be  subsequently  mentioned. 

The  family  of  fish  having  dilated  and  hollowed  superior  pharyngeal 
bones,  peculiar  to  tropical  countries,  are  well-  represented.  The  most 
extraordinary,  although  generally  speaking  true  accounts  of  this  tribe 
which  have  been  given  to  the  world,  have  been  but  too  commonly 
treated  as  subjects  for  ridicule,  or  incredulity,  it  will  therefore  de¬ 
mand  more  space,  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary.  .  They  are 
'able  to  remain. from  a  few  hours,  to  above  a  day,  out  of  fresh  water, 
to  live  in  the  mud,  and  crawl  over  dry  land,  therefore  their  apparently 
miraculous  presence,  in  newly  formed '  ponds.  of  water,  •  during  the 
Monsoon,  has  given  rise  to  the  belief,  that  they  must  have  fallen 
from  the  sky. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  of  these  is  the  climbing  Perch, 
Anabas  :  'Scandens,  Daldorf,  ( Kurroopoo ,  Mai.)  also  denominated, 
Panieri,  or  climber  of  .  Palmira  trees,  by  the  Tamuls,  although  there 
is  no  such  distinctive  termjn  Malayalim,  Lieut.  Daldorf  mentions 
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having  witnessed  one'  of  them,  five  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  as  it 
is  well  known,  that  the  leaves  of  Palmira  trees  come  down  close  to 
their  roots,  it  is  riot  impossible  that  it  might  have  eljjpbed  up  there, 
provided  its  walking,  and  leaping  powers,  were  proved. 

Having  procured  some  living  specimens  from  a  tank,  they  were 
placed  upon  the  ground,  and  they  certainly  progressed  for  some 
distance,  this  they  effected  in  two  different  modes,  either  by  lying  on 
their  sides,  flapping  their  tails,  and  moving  then  pectoral  fins,  in 
fact  by  almost  gliding  along;  or  in  another  way,  which  was  still 
more  curious,  and  much  more  dignified,  principally  managed,  by 
the  aid  of  the  pectoral  fins,  which  were  moved  like  wrists,  one  being 
first  advanced,  and  then  the  other,  .whilst  progression  was  assisted 
by  the  caudal  fin. 

There  ,  is  scarcely  a  fisherman,  or  even  a  Native,  who  during  the 
Monsoon  time,  has  not  seen  the  climbing  Perch  proceeding  in  large 
numbers,  from  one  tank  to  another.  To  aid  him  whilst  on  land,  his 
pharynx  is  hollowed,  and  possesses  a  spongy  bone,  in  which  water  is 
carried,  with  which  he  moistens  his  fins  and  gills.  Having  person¬ 
ally  tried  to  ascertain  the  length  of  time;  this  fish  can  in  the  hot 
weather  live  out  of  water,  from  24  to  26  hours,  appears  to  be 
the  maximum. 

Having  thus  shown  its  powers  "of  progression,  and  that .  it 
can  live  out  of  water,  the  next  question  is,  whether  it  is  capable 
of  leaping.  Its  spinous  gill  lids,  have  .been'  considered  to  be 
the  instruments, '  with  which  it  holds  on  when  climbing  up  a 
tree,  and  certainly  they  are  very  sharp  :  its  scales  even,  are  all  very 
rough,  and  it  appears  able  to  elevate  them  at  pleasure,  whilst  its 
spirious  fin.  rays,  renders  it  -a  very  unpleasant  fish  to  lay  hold  of. 
Nevertheless  without  denying  its  climbing  propensities,  of  its  hold- 
4hg  on  by  its  gil  fins,  until  "it  gets  higher  up,  such  certainly  appears 
doubtful.  A  Native  suggested,  that  perhaps  a  kite  might  have 
dropped  the  fish  into'  the'position  in  which,  it  was  seen  by  Daldorf. 
But  it  is  known  that  a  climbing  Perch  can  jump,  and  its  Tamul 
name  is  a  curious,  and  probably,  an  expressive  6ne. 

It  is  impossible  to  keep  this  fish  in  a  vivarium,  unless-  there' be  a 
cover  on  the  top,-  or  the  water  is  a  long  distance  from  the  glass :  one 
which  was  a  foot  in  height  could  never  keep  them  in. 
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This  fish,  has  an  interrupted  lateral  line,  its  colour  is  dark  green, 
and  some  have  a  spot  near  the  side  of  the  tail,  only  perceptible  when 
in  the  water  :  ^thers  are  barred  transversely,  and  they  do  not  appear 
to  be  the  same  species. 

As  the  Monsoon  sets  in,  the  Anabas  Scandens,  and  the  "0 phiae- 
phalus,  are  found  in  every  place,  where  there,  is  -water,  they  appear 
generally  to  creep  over  land,  from  the  full  stocked  tanks,  to  those 
newly  created  by  the  fall  of  rain,  '  . 

There  are  several  species  of  Ophicephali,  (Verrarl,  Mai.)  which 
might  well  be  termed  walking  fish,  they  have  also  labyrinths  in 
their  pharynx,  but  not  of  nearly  so  complicated  a  description,  as  in 
the  genus  last  mentioned.  The ■  largest,  0.  slnatus,  Bloch.,  grows 
to  nearly  3  feet  in  length,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  esteemed  of  all 
fresh  water  fishes  inland.  For  the  .  greater  the  distance  from  the 
sea  coast  the  more  indigestible  the  fish  become,  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  this  family..  ' 

This  fish  is  of  a  lengthened  form,  and  rather  slimy,  of  a  dusky  green¬ 
ish  colour  above,  and  white  underneath,  with  stripes  or  spots  :  it 
will  jump  out  of  water,  but  by  no  means  ,  as  high  .as  the  climbing 
perch.  When  on  the  ground,  it  never  throws  itself  on  its  side,  but 
remaining  in  the  same  position  as  when  in  its  native  element,  helps' 
itself  along  by  means  of  its  pectoral  fins. 

Further  inland  is  another  small  species,  0.  punctatus ,  Bloch., 
which  is  said  never  to  exceed  6  or  7  inches  in  length.  It  has  two 
short  cirri  on  its  upper  lip  ;  their  .habits  are  similar.  The  most 
beautiful  is  the  0.  marulius ,  Buch.,  of  a  rifle  green  with  orange 
stripes,  and  pearl  white  spots,  it  grows- to  a  very  large  size.  All  this 
family  may  be  at  times  seen  in  soft  muddy  places,  where  it  would 
apparently  be  almost  impossible,  for  a  fish  to  remain,  but  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  all  classes  of  Natives,  and  also  of  some  Europeans,  afford 
reliable  evidence,  of  these  fish  having  been  .dug  up  alive.  Personal 
observation  cannot  be  brought  forward  to  support  this,  but  it  is 
without  doubt,  a  well  authenticated  fact. 

-The  Mullets,  Mugilidce,  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  larger  fish, 
and  certainly  as  good  as  any  for  eating.  About  the  middle  of 
October  or  commencement  of  November,  they  begin  to  swarm  into  the 
river,  and  backwater  to  deposit  their  spawn,  They  are  then  to  be  pro- 
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cured  in  great  numbers  and  their  roe  is  much  sought  after.  By  Feb¬ 
ruary  they  begin  to  get  scarce  and  by  April  are  almost  unprocurable. 

Mullets  take  surprising  leaps,  and  should  one.  spring  over  a  net, 
others-  follow.  Whilst  sleeping  at  night  in  a  cabin  boat,  on  the 
backwater,  persons’  nerves  may  bo,  and  often  are  upset,  by  the  grey 
Mullet,  Mugil  Gapito,  C.  V.-,  jumping  in  at  the'  window,  and  coming 
in  contact  with  the  sleeper’s  face.  Fish  frequently  jump  into  boats, . 
and  are  thus-  captured.  _ 

Several  species,  of  Mullets  ( Cunnumboo ,  Mai.)  are  distinguishable  in 
Cocliin,  and  some  of  them  correspond  with  thfi  Mugil  Gapito ,  M. 
Chela,  or  M. .  Curtis,  of  great  Britain.  Certainly  a  good  Mullet,  M. 
Cephalotus,  C.  Y.  (Mahlah, -Mai.)  yields  the  palm  to  no  fish  as  far  as 
its  table  properties  are  concerned,  although  abundant  and  wholesome, 
it  is  not  esteemed  so  much  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

Amongst  the  small  Eel  shaped  fishes,  having  very  long  projecting  - 
snouts,  the  Mastacemblus  Marmoratus,  C.  V.,  is  found  inland,  in  large 
quantities. 

The  Goby  family,  or  sea  Gudgeons,  Gobiodce,  are  exceedingly  numer¬ 
ous,  not  only  in  the  backwater,  but  also  in  the  tanks  and  rivers.  First 
in  the  rivers  come  the  Blennies,  and  one  little  tufted-species,  is  by  no 
means  rare. 

The  true  Gobies,  which  have  been  celebrated  from  the  time  of 
Aristotle,  for  building  a  nest,  and  watching  their  spawn,  are  very 
common,  and  grow  to  a  gteat  size.  They  are  a  curious  genus,  in  that 
the  ventral  fins,  which  are  distinct  one  from  the  other,  in  most  fish, 
are  joined  together  in  the  true  Gobies,  in  the  form  of  a  rounded  disc, 
or  sucker,,  the  use  of  which  does  not  appear  to  be  well  known. 

One  small  species  of  this  family,  G.  Viriclipunctatus,  C.  V.,  is 
occasionally  taken.  Its  brown- body,  has  numerous  spots  of  a  beau- 
ieful  emerald  green,  ■  dispersed  over  it.  When  young,  these  fish- are 
without  the  spots,  which  are  also'  lost  when  they  are  dried.  There 
are  several  species  of  Eleotris  in  the  sea,,  the  backwaters,  the  rivers, 
and  the  tanks,  ... 

The  Wrasse,  or  Rock  fish  family,  called  by  Europeans,  the  “  old 
wives  of  the  sea,”,  has  its  representatives :  amongst  them  the  genus  of 
Julis,  though  small  in  size,  holds  a  conspicuous  place,  on  account  of 
its  beauty. 
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Tlie  pipe  mouthed  fish,  Fktularice, '  are  extremely  curious  in 
their  appearance,  and  two  species  are  occasionally  obtained  ;  they  are 
called  tobacco-pipe  fish,  from  their  jaws  being  elongated,  ’and  only 
opening  at  the  extremity. 

Amongst  the  most  interesting  fish,  are  those  which  are'’  mostly 
inhabitants  of  fresh  water,  some  of  which  in  the  beauty  ,  of  their 
colours,  vie  with  those  from  the  sea.  The  Systomus  Jilamentosus,  V., 
when  alive  is  white,  when  dead  and  preserved  in  the  usual  way,  it 
becomes  of  a  carmine  colour. 

A  very  pretty  "Species  of  Systomus ,  exists  in  the  rivers,  it  is 
generally  about  four  inches  long,  with  two .  tendrils  on  the  upper 
jaw,  the  colour  is  dusky  greenish  black,  sides  and  ventral  surface 
whitish,  black  diffused  spot  on  lateral  line  near  the  tail,,  caudal 
fin  deeply  lobed,  its  centre  third  of  a  deep  scarlet,  its  posterior 
third  deep  black,  and  the  other-  fins  white.  There  are  many  other 
species  hi  this  family,  but  with  neither  beauty  of  colouring  to  bring 
them  to  notice,  nor  size  sufficient  to  recommend  them  a  place  at  the 
table  of  Europeans. 

There  are  several  species  of  Barbus ,  Systomus,  and  Leuciscus,  &c., 
which  are  invariably  to  be  found  in  all  rivers  and  ponds." 

At  Erritara  Carvee,  nearly  eight  miles  North  East  of  Shallacoody, 
is  an  Umbalum,  situated  upon  the  river’s  bank,  where  the  fish  re¬ 
ceive  a  supply  of  food,  every  week,  and  it  is  believed  “that  whoever 
kills  any,  will  certainly  die  within  the  yehr.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  a  Portuguese  Priest  ridiculed  this  idle  Legend,  and  started  in 
a  boat  with  the  intention,  of  catching  some  :  after  having  vainly 
attempted  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  boatmen,  he  firad  his  gun 
at  one  of  the  fish  with  fatal  effect,  and  it  instantly  sank.  He  then 
directed  his  servant  to  dive  down  and  bring  up  the  game,  but 
he  declined  fso  the  Priest  went  down  himself,  where  according  "to 
the  Native  account,  he  found  a  lot  of  Demons,  who  however  vanish¬ 
ed  when  he  made  the  sigh  of  the  cross.  He  then  seized  his  prey, 
and  ascended  into  the  boat;  but  hardly  had  the  fish  touched  its  planks, 
when  it  miraculously  disappeared.  The  Priest  returned  home  and 
died  in  two  days. 

■  Setting  tradition  aside,  the  .  place  is  sufficiently  remarkable,  it  is 
a  deep  river,  about  500  yards  wide,  well  wooded,  and  removed  from 
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Louses,  or  dwellings,  (no  one  resides  in  the  Umbalum)  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  carp  flock  up,  to  receive  rice  from  the  passer  by.  They 
vary  in  size,  from  three  feet,  to  8  inches  in  length,  and  are  so  tame, 
that  they  will  take  food  from  a  person’s  hand.  It  is  no  use  attempt¬ 
ing  to  capture  them  with  the  hand,  in  some  instances  a  finger  may 
even  be  inserted  in  their  mouths,  (this  tribe  have  no  teeth,)  but 
they  cannot  be  held,  as  they  are  too  slippery  to  drag  out  of  the 
water.  No  assistance  can  be  obtained'  from  the  boatmen,  who  are 
afraid  of  hurting  them.  It  is  said,  that  should  any  one  visit  the 
place  with  the  intention  of  capturing  them,  he  will  see  none,  but 
personal  experience  does  not  carry  out  this  theory.  Some  species 
brought  from  another  place,  but  said  to  be  the  same,  were  the  Bar- 
bus  Malabaricu-s,  Jerd. 

A  little  Loach,  Colitis  rubrvpimus,  Jerd.,  may  be  seen  in  any 
irrigated  paddy  field,  generally  in  company  with  some  species  of 
Ophicephalus,  and  the  little  Etroplus  corucld. 

Amongst  the  Pike  family,  the  genus  Belone,  ( Copiah ,  Mai.)  affords 
more  than  one  example.  Their  jaws  are  extended  into  a  long  beak, 
their  colours  are  bright  green,  white  underneath,  and  a  black  spot 
on  the  tail.  The  species  found  in  the  rivers,  is .  the  Btlone 
Grad,  Sykes.  ( Morrahloo ,  Mai.)  They  are  considered  good  eating 
by  Natives,  but  not  so  by  Europeans,  on  account  of  their  bones. 
It  is  said  that  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  there  are  Jews,  these 
fish  are  to  be  found. 

A  common  little  fish,  is  the  Hmuraraphus,  (. Morrul ,  Mai.)  which 
much  resembles  a  small  Belone,  and  appears  as  if  its  upper  jaw  had 
been  cut  off,  as  the  lower  one  extends  far  beyond  it.  It  is  rare 
during  the  South  West  Monsoon,  at  other  periods  very  numerous. 
Of  this  -  family,  there  , are  several  species,  one  of  which  is  found  in 
.*K  fresh  water.  It  is  very  highly  esteemed  for  eating  by  the- 
Natives.  ■ 

The  flying  fish,  Bxooetus  nigripinnis,  0.  V.,  is  found  in  the  deep  sea 
and  rarely  comes  near  the 'land.  It  is  curious  to  see  them  springing 
out  of  the  water,  apparently  to  escape  from  some  unseen  enemy. 
They  do  not  appear  exactly  to  fly,  but  jump  and  skim  along,  whilst 
their  long  pectoral  fins  remain  moist  :  but  as  soon  as  they  are  dry, 
they  again  drop  into  the  ocean ;  if  a  wave  touches  them,  they  seem 
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able  to  skim  further  along.  They  jump  to  a  great  height’  and  fre¬ 
quently  come  on  board  large  vessels.  They  are  good  eating. 

In  the  family  of  Siluridoe,  or  Sheat  fish,  is  found  a  species,  which 
is  greatly  dreaded  by  the  Natives.  With  something  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  Eel,  it  has  eight  long  cirri  growing  from  round  its  mouth, 
which  has  sometimes  causecHt  to.  be  designated  the  cat  fish..  Its 
power  of  mischief  exists  in  a  very  strong  saw-like  bony  ray,  situated 
in  its  pectoral  fin,  with  which  it  strikes  severely,  inflicting  a  very 
'  jagged  wound,  believed  by  some  to  be  poisonous,  and  by  others  to  bo 
very  irritating,  owing  merely  to  its  jagged  nature.  Its  colour  is  black, 
it  lives  in  the  tanks  and  stagnant  water,  and  is  esteemed  good  eat¬ 
ing,  it  is  called  the  Kahgee  meen,  Mai.  Silurm  voalis  (1)  Buck  Im¬ 
mediately  after  catching  it  the  Natives  break  off  its  offensive  spine. 

Another  species,  Silurm  Halabaricm,  Bl.,  is  also  found  farther  in¬ 
land,  but  is  not  so,  common,  and  its  wound  is  not  feared.  Its  colours 
are  very  much  lighter,  and  its  underneath  surface  of  silvery  white. 

Another  tribe  of  fish,  which  is  nearly  as  much  dreaded  as  the 
Siluridoe,  is  the  Bagri,  (Oooree/  Mai.)  which  swarm  not  only  in  all 
the  fresh  water,  but  also  in  the  backwater.  Their  pectoral  spines 
inflibt  severe  wounds.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  some  are 
of  a  large  size,  and  frequently  salted. 

The  Herring  Family,  Clupddce,  yield  some  very  important  fish, 
requiring  especial  notice,  which  are  apparently  much  more  numerous 
than’  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  India :  still  in  Cochin,  their  prevalence 
during  different' years  varies  greatly.  The  oil  Sardine,  Sardinella 
Feohoivii,  (. Karlciy ,  Mai.)  which  not  long  since  yielded  40,000  gallons 
of  fish  oil  in  twelve  months,  does  not  appear  since  then,  to  have 
come  in  any  numbers.  In  another  few  months,  shoals  may  possibly 
return  even  larger  ‘than  any  that  have  preceded  them;  Nothing 
appears  certain  'in  this  family,  as  they  are  very  capricious  both^jjn 
choosing  and  leaving  localities.  Another  species  is  recognised,  from 
its  never  being  so  fat  as  the  pil  sardine,  and  consequently  useless 
for  oil,  it  is  called  the  Cutthee  harlay,  Mai.  -  . 

An  Anchovy,' about  51  inches  long,  Bngraulis  albus,  C.  V.,  comes 
in  enormous  quantities,  and  is  caught  even  in  the  parallelogram  . 
nets  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  '  It  is  very  good  eating,  but  Indian 
ingenuity  has  not  yet  attempted  preserving  Anchovies,  as  is  done  in 
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Europe,  for  which  purpose  the  Cochin  would  he  as  good  as  the 
Mediterranean. 

There  are  many  other  genera  of  this  vast  family,  that  come  in 
large  quantities,  and  are  extensively  employed  as  food,  hut  none 
appear  to  he  preserved  or  salted. 

The  flat  fish,  or  Flounder  Family,  Pleuronectidoe,  are  not  numer¬ 
ous,  .still  they  are  not  unknown,  whilst  they  are  excellent  eating. 

There  is  a  very  curious  fish  the  Remora  or  sucking  fish,  Eeheneis , 
called  the  Puttoo  modaij,  Mai.,  or  “  catching  mouth,”  with  reference 
to  a  sucker  having  23  plates  on  the  top  of  its  head,  whereby  it  holds 
on  to  any  smooth  object.  It  is  usually  found  .attached  io  the  hack 
of  a  shark,  from  whence  it  is  said  to  extract  its  vital  fluids  :  but  it 
cannot  be  considered  common. 

In  ancient  times,  its  powers  were  considered  very  great,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Actium,  Antony’s  ship  was  said  to  have  been  held  motionless 
by  a  large  Remora.  The  sailors  pulled,  but  the  remorseless  fish 
would  not  permit  them  to  advance  : '  other  equally  circumstantial 
accounts  are  in  existence,  but  in  the  present  age,  persons  are  not 
credulous  enough,  to  attribute  so  much  power  to  a  fish  of  about  a 
foot  in  length. 

The  Eels  do  not  appear  to  be  rare  anywhere,  and  some  of  them  are 
very  interesting.  There  is  one  species,  Dalophis  Orientally  which 
is  easily  caught,  and  affords  great  amusement  to  boys,  as  if  thrown ' 
on  the  moist  sand,-  it  buries  itself,  tail  foremost,  with  the  greatest 
rapidity.  It  is  much  more  numerous  a  little’  to  the  South,  than  in 
Cochin. 

In  the  backwater,  canals,  and  other  places,  a  large  Eel,  anguilla, 
is  found,  which  does  not  quite  agree  with  the  recorded  species.  It 
is  excellent  eating.  ’  Whilst  a  deep  brown  coloured  Si/nbranchus, 
iffotched  with  black,  and  slightly  tinged  with  greenish,  exists  in  the 
Fort  Ditch,  and  other  places!  • 

The  sea  Porcupines,  Tetraodons,  ( Xurramalp  eutchee,  Mai.)  s*e 
very  common,  and  may  often  'be  seen  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  and 
lying  inflated  on  the  shore:  they,  are  very  tehacious  of  life,  and  are  able 
to  elevate  little  spines,  all" over  their  bodies  at  pleasure,  they  croak 
something  like  frogs.  The  natives  occasionally  eat  them,  but  they 
often  cause  indigestion,  whilst  others  call  them  sea  frogs,  and  will  not. 
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touch  them,  they  are  given  in  cases  of  consumption.  Though  much 
differing  in  appearance,  still  belonging  to  another  division  of  the 
same  family,  is  a  class  of  fish,  Balistes,  with  hard  granulated-  skins, 
bright  colours,  and'  very  extraordinary  looking  spines,  or  horns 
firmly  attached  to  the  body.  In  the  Triacanthus  ( Mootarree ,  Mai.)  one 
horn,  extends  upwards  from  the  back  of  the  head,  and  two  down¬ 
wards,  in  the  position  of  the  ventral  fins,  These  fish  are  most  com¬ 
mon  about  the  cold  months  of  the  year’,  and  the  termination  of  the 
South  West  Monsoon. 

Passing  onwards  to  the  Sharks,  and  Bays,  we  find  many  varieties, 
of  which  curious  tales  .are  told,  the  appearance  of  some  of  them  is 
very  extraordinary  ;  whilst  the  uses  they  are  put  to,  are  varied,  and 
the  fear  they  instil  into  the  fishermen,  is  very  great. 

There  are  several  species  of  Dog  fishes,  Sci/llndoe,  and  Sharks,  Car- 
charidae,  (Choorawoo,  Mai.,)  which  destroy 'fish,  and  tear  the  nets,  should 
they  become  entangled  in  them;  the.  large  species  is  very  common, 
and  will  even  carry  off  men.  A  man  eating  shark  is  of  very  rare 
occurrence.  For  several  years,  only  one  instance  has  occurred  of  a 
person  being  taken  by  a  shark  near  Cochin. 

A  fisherman  who  had  been  out  all  night,  in  January  1862,  wished 
for  some  toddy,  but  as  the  remainder  of  the  men  objected  to  landing, 
it  was  agreed  that  he  should  swim  ashore,  obtain  what  he  required,, 
and  then  return  to  the  boat.  -  But  he  had  scarcely  left  the  boat’s 
side,  when  a  large  white ,  shark  was  seen  in  pursuit:  it  seized  the 
unfortunate  man  almost  immediately,  and  bit  a -pie  ce  out  of  him,  but 
dropping ,  this,  it  turned  again  upon  its  back,  and  carried  off  its 
prey,  who  was  never  seen  again. 

The  most  frequent  accidents  arising  from-  sharks,  occur  either 
after  the  fish  has  been 1  hooked,  and  brought  into  the  boat,  or  else 
wben  it  has  become  entangled  in  a  net,  and  the  Fishermen  eitUor 
■attempt  to  seize  it,  or  to  cut  the  meshes  to  let,  it  go.  , 

■  ^Sharks  are  generally  caught  by  lines  and  hooks,  and  take  a. bait, 
if  their  guide  is  not  with  them,  which  is  a  variety  of  the  Pilot  Fish, 
Meliorates  ductor,  that  appears  never  to. lope  sight  of  its  friend  the 
shark.  It  has  been  observed  to- keep  it  from  swallowing  a  bait,  and 
even  to  hold  on  by  its  tail,  after  it  has  been  booked,  to  prevent  its 
being  drawn  but,  of  the  water-  -.-  The  ancients  believed  that  the  pilot 
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fish,  went  with  their  vessels,  until  the  desired  haven  was  reached, 
when  it  left  them.  Its  .  darkly  striped  sides,  makes  it  easily  per¬ 
ceived  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  and  when  captured,  it  is  good 
eating,  as  it  belongs  to  the  Mackerel  family. 

A  shark  is  rather  a  valuable  acquisition,  its  flesh  is  esteemed  very 
nutritive,  and  though  rarely  eaten  fresh,  it  is  salted  in  pieces,  and 
then  is  believed  to  be  very  good,  especially  for  women  who  have 
young  infants.  Its  native  name,  of  Pal  Saorti,  Mai.,  or  milk  produc¬ 
ing,  refers  to  the  powers  attributed  to  it.  The  hammer  headed 
shark,  grows  to  12  feet,  or  even  more  in  length,*'  it  is  not  esteemed 
so  nourishing,  as  the  other  species. 

The  Saw  Fish,  Pristis  semi  sagittatus,  Shaw.,  is  certainly  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  the  sharks,  and  accidents  are  more  commonly  seen 
caused  by  its  snout,  which  is  extended  like  a  sword,  and  toothed 
like  a  large  saw  ;  a  very  formidable  weapon  of  offence,  and  one  it  is 
very  fond  of  making  use  of.  .  The  eye  is  very  curiously  formed,  the 
yellowish  coloured  iris,  which  has  a  very  fine  black  margin,  instead 
of  possessing  a  circular  hole  in  its  centre,  commonly  called  the  pupil, 
may  be  said  to  be  entire,  and  an  oval  flap  made  of’  its  upper  and 
lower  half.  These  flaps  appear  to  be  easily  raised,  depressed,  or 
■expanded,  thus  partially  or  completely  excluding  light  as  required. 
.The  habits  of  this  fish  are  too  little  known,  for  any  assertion  to  be 
.  made  regarding  the  use  of  this  peculiar  iris,  hut  as  neither  eyelids  nor 
nictitating  membranes  could  act  owing  to  external  pressure  under 
water,  analogy  would  favour  the  belief,  that  this  fish  traverses  some 
peculiarly  bright  spaces,  where  the  light  would  be  too  strong  for  its 
optical  apparatus,  and  that  consequently  it  has  the  power  of, excluding 
as  much  of  it  as  it  pleases,  by  means  of  these  curtains  formed  of 
the  iris.  -The  lens  is  peculiarly  soft.  Their  flesh  is  equally  good 
^vith  the  sharks.  The  fins  of  all  these  species,  are  salted,  and 
generally  sent  to  China.  Their  skins  are  used  for  sword  belts,  and 
rubbing  down  rough  surfaces.  ^  . 

The  Skates,  Paiaidos,  are  very  numerous,  and  of  great  variety, 

*  The  Natives  give  most  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  size  of  these  fish ;  the 
•hammer  headed  shark,  they  say  is  often  from  40  to  6.0  feet  in  length,  and  the 
white  variety  much  larger,  hut  they  cannot  caj&li  them,  owing  to  their  enor¬ 
mous  size !  ' 
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both  in  colour  and  form.  They  are  considered  as  nutritious  as  the 
sharks,  all  are  used  if  captured  in  the  Monsoon  time  by  the  fish  oil 
manufacturers.  A  species  of  Eagle  Kay,  Myliobatidas,  also  known 
as  a  Whip  Ray,  from  its  long  tail,  which  is  often  three  times  the 
length  of  its  body,  is  very  common  from  October  to  February.  It 
is  generally  perceived  jumping,  or  as  the  Natives  express  it  flying 
out  of  the  sea,  or  Backwater,  at  which  period,  they  are  believed  to 
be  spawning.  Their  large  size  renders  them  conspicuous  objects, 
even  as  farms  a  distance  of  three  miles.  .  When  jumping  they  turn 
round,  and  their  white  under  surface,  is  more  apparent  than  their 
darker  backs,  which  in  some  are  marked  all  over  like  the  skin  of  a 
Cheetah. 

Natives  are  from  experience,  very  cautious  in  handling  these  fish, 
until  quite  dead.  The  spine  on  their  tails  are  employed  as  weapons 
of  either  offence  or  defence,  as  the  case  may  be.  By  twisting 
their  tail  around  a  person’s  hand,  or  arm,  they  inflict  a  most 
severe  wound,  by  a  dragging  motion.  In  1861  a  rrian  came  to  the 
Dispensary,  with  his  right  forearm  mortified,  from  a  wound  of  this 
description,  and  amputation  was  obliged  to  be  resorted  to. 

One  day  on  the  backwater,  a  few  miles  from  Cochin,  an  Eagle 
Ray  nearly  6  feet  in  length,  from  the  end  of  his  tail  to  the  tip  of  . 
his  nose,  was  seen  gyrating  about,  close  to  the  cabin  boat.  No  dif¬ 
ficulty  was  experienced  in  coming  up  to  him,  but  the  question  then 
arose,  whether  he  was  only  playing  a  trick  to  induce  some  unwary 
individual  to  try  and  capture  him,  and  then  after  giving  '  him  a 
wound  with  its  tail,  to  swim  away  triumphant.  But  accidents  will 
happen,  a  boat  hook  was  at  hand,  the  prize  was  captured,  its  tail 
cut  off,  and  its  evil  powers  destroyed. 

This  tail  has  in  it  an  evident  power  of  evil,  whilst  the  fisl^is 
alive,  but  after  its  death,  it  is  supposed  to  have  equally  excellent 
.virtues.  The  fortunate  possessor  of  it,  being  effectually  protected 
against  charms,  and  able  to  face  the  evil  eye  with  impunity. 

There  are  many  other  species  of  Rays,  one  of  which  (T.herrundee, 
Mai.,)  would  be  exactly  like*  a  Bat,  were  its  long  t&il  removed,  all 
:  appear  aware  of  the  possession  of  this  powerful  weapon,  and  Fisher¬ 
men  almost  invariably  .cu*  it  off,  as  soon  as  the  Fish  is  caught,  to 
prevent  its  injuring  them.  - 
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Some  species  of  Electric  Kays,  are  found  farther  down  the  coast, 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  captured  at  Cochin. 

The  Fisheries  are  now  unrestricted,  but  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch, 
every  fisherman  was  either  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  amount,  or  give 
a  proportion  of  Ids  gains  as  a  sort  of  royalty,  to  the  officials  of 
Cochin. 

The  foregoing  glance  at  the -enormous  numbers,  and  varieties  of 
fish,  must  give  rise  to  the  thought;  what  use  are  all  these  bounti¬ 
ful  gifts  of  Providence  turned  to  ?  Or  are  the  Shark  and  the  Perch 
allowed  to  prey  upon  their  smaller  neighbours, jind  the  weaker  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  stronger,  whilst  man  is  starving  in  the  vicinity  '? 
It  is  unfortunately,  but  too  evident,  that  year  after  year,  the  horrors 
of  starvation  are  not  unknown  amongst  the  population,  and  a  want 
of  nutriment  is  of  common  occurrence.  -  The  Hindu  of  Bengal  may 
exclaim,  that  those  of  his  religion  will  not  eat  fish,  but  such  is 
incorrect,  in  Malabar  most  of  the  twice  born  classes  refuse  to  do  so, 
none  of  the  Sudras  and  those  beneath  them. 

The  reason  why  large  quantities  of  salt  fish  are  not  exported 
from  the  Native  States,  is  a  question  for  the'  Politician  to  solve,  but 
heavy  taxes  on  salt,  and  enormous  almost  prohibitory  duties, 
cannot  conduce  to  the  success  of  this  trade.  In  Europe  from 
very  early  ages  fisheries  were  protected  by  legislative  enactment, 
not  so  in  the  Native  States  of  India,  where  neither  protec¬ 
tion,  free  trade,  nor  encouragement,  is  afforded  the  low  caste  fisher¬ 
man,  to  enable  him  to  extend  his  occupation,  to  the  curing  and  ex¬ 
portation  of  fish.  - 


CHAPTER  XVI.  \ 

INVERTEBRATE  ANIMALS. 

Molluscs— Cattle  fish — Shells— Artieulata — Insects  and  whenfound — Beetles— 
Rose  Beetles— Cocoanut  Beetles — Carpenter.'Bee— Wasps— Ants—  Butterflies 
and  moths— Mosquitoes— Fleas— Ant  lions — Dragon  files— White  Ants— 

'  Earwigs— Cockroaches— Mantis  and  St.  Francis  Xavier— Walking  leaves — 
Walking  sticks— Mole  crickets  and  uses  to*  which  put — Locusts — Bugs  — 
Cicadoo — Fish  insects— Centipedes— Spiders — Scorpions — -Crabs—  Spider 
crabs— Cray  fish— Hermit  crabs — Sea  Mantis. 

The  Molluscs  have  many  representatives,  inhabiting  both  the  salt 
and  the  fresh  water,  the  running  streams,  and  the  stagnant  tanks, 
as  well  as  the  surface  of  the  earth,  although  rpore  sparingly.  A 
certain  deficiency  in  variety,  is  compensated  for,  by  the  enormous 
numbers  of  some  of  the  existing  species. 

During  the  South  West  Monsoon,  and  subsequent  to  it,  there  are 
many  long  oval  plates  on  the  sea  beach,  which  although  fragile,  are 
easily  recognized  as  shells :  being  the  internal,  or  dorsal  plate,  (gladius,) 
of  the  Cuttle  fish,  Octopus,  which  are  thrown  up  by  the  violence  of 
the  winds  and  tides.  They  are  so  numerouSj  that  they  are  collected 
for  cleaning  windows,  and  similar  domestic  purposes. 

The  common  species,  has  a  convex  hack,  of  a  shield-like  form, 
whilst  the  skin  covering  it  is  loose,  and  of  a  rich  purplish  brown, 
.  -shot  with  other  colours.  It  can  apparently  change  its  hue  at  pleasure, 
or  through  fear,  when  touched  it  frequently  becomes;  of  a  silvery 
white.  The  shell  of  its  back  is  shaped  ^ very  much  like  a  dog’s 
■tongue,  and  is  from  to  5  inches  in  length.  • 

This,  most  voracious, Mollusc,  has  a  head  surrounded,  by  eight  arras, 
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or  appendages,  of  about  equal  length,  all  of  which  are  furnished  with 
suckers  on  their  inner  surface.  Its  mouth  is  armed  with  brown 
horny  jaws,  resembling  a  parrot’s  bill,  excepting  that  the  short  man¬ 
dible  is  the  upper  one :  whilst  round  this  organ  are  two  rows  of  suckers. 
Its  ink  bag,  from  the  contents  of  which,  a'  rich  tint  of  sepia  may  be 
procured,  it  emplbys  to  discolour  the  water  around  it  when  pursued. 
It  swims  with  rapidity  or  crawls  along  the  bed  of  the  river,  or  sea, 
in  search  of  crustaccea,  or  its  finny  prey. 

Wonderful  tales  have  been  told  of  the  enormous  size  to  which  this 
creature  grows,  navigators  have  asserted  that  they  have  seen  it  with 
arms  sixty  feet  in  length,  with -which  it  has  embraced  and  dragged 
down  passing  boats,  and  one  of  them  mentioned  in  Scandinavian 
legends,  was  able  to  lay  hold  of,  and  remove  Islands ! 

Passing,  on  to  the  gasteropods,  we  reach  that  bearrtiful  division, 
which  .-both  charms  the  eye  by  the  colouration  and  form  of  its 
shelly  covering,  and  pleases  the  Epicure,  by  the  delicacy  of  the  food 
afforded  by  its  tribes. 

The  family  of  Muricidae  are  not  well  represented,  as  but  two 
species  are  apparently  found,  and  those  only  during  the  violence  of  the 
South  West  Monsoon..  One  is  a  spiny  murex  with  a  long  beak,  the 
other  a  frog shell,  (Ranella,  Lam.) 

Along  the  shore  as  the  tide  recedes,  are  perceived  many  varieties 
of  the  Auger  shell,  (Terebra,  Lam.)  then-  colours  varying,  from  pure 
white,  to  bluisjj.  purple,  whilst  some  are  striped,  others  plain. 

The  Cones  are  not  common,  occasionally  a  dead  money  cowry, 
Oypreea  moneta,  may  be  found  on  the  shore,  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  such  may  have  been  dropped  there.  But  still  as  they  forma 
large  article  of  commerce  in  the  neighbouring  Maldives  and  Lacca¬ 
dives,  they  may  not  be  merely  visitors  here.  Cowries  are  not  employ¬ 
ed!  as  small  change  for  money  in  Cochin,  as  in  the  Deccan  and  other 
inland  places,  but  occasionally  a  favourite  bull  may  be  perceived, 
-with  a  string  of  them  around  his  neck.  ^ 

"  Amongst:  the  Potamides,  th &  Ter ebr alia  telescopia,  is  very  com¬ 
mon  at  the  months  of  rivers,  and  within  the  influence  of  the  tides. 
A  number  of  specimens  „  which  were  obtained  from  the  canal  during 
the  hot  month  of  November,  and  placed  in  an  ant’s  nest ‘were  remov¬ 
ed  in  the  end  of  January,  in  the  expectation  that  the  animal  substance 
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•would  have  been  cleared  out  :  but  when  they  were  put  into  a  basin  of 
water,  preparatory  to  their  being  cleansed,  after  two  or  three  hours ' 
the.  animals  commenced  emerging  from  the  shells,  as  healthy 
as  ever.  No  doubt  they  hybernate,  if  it  may  so  be  called,  in  the 
heat,  and  as  in  the  ant’s  nest  they  had  no  means  of  subsisting,  they 
retreated  into  their  shells,  which  they  firmly  closed  with  the  oper¬ 
culum  at  the  external  aperture,  and  waited  for  a  damper  state  of  the 
weather,  and  a  time  more  congenial  to  their  requirements.  The  little 
Cerithidca  obtura,  Lam.,  is  seen  lying  in  thousands  along  the  muddy 
banks  of  the  same  places  where  the  Potamides  are  found,  these  last 
are  collected  in  great  numbers,  and  burnt  with  other  shells  for  lime. 

A  species  of  undescribed  marsh  snail  is  found  on  the  coast,  it  is 
“  a  variety  of  the  Paludonms  Parvdj  of'  Edgar  Layard,  and  differs 
from  the  Deccan  and  Bombay  species.”  ’  The  little  Melania  titber- 
culata,  is  common  in  every  stagnant  piece  of  water.  Two  varieties 
of  Turritellci  are  exceedingly  numerous  on  the 1  sea  shore,  the  one 
being  light,  (T.  imbricata,)  the  other  slate  coloured. 

Amongst  the  family  of  Paludhiidcs,  there  are  mafiy  known  species, 
the  river  snail  is  very  abundant :  in  localities  not  far  removed  from 
the  sea,  the  light  brown,  P.  melanostoma,  Benson,  is  most  prevalent, 
but  inland  the  larger  olive  coloured  and  striped,  P.  Bengaliends, 
appears  to  take  its  place.  Together  with  this  last,  is  an  angulate 
variety,  which  is  of  rather  a.  lighter  colour,  and  has  been  obtained 
from  Burmah  and  Bund elcuhd.  These  _  snails  are  alloyed  as  arti¬ 
cles  of  food,  by  some  of  the  lower  classes,. 

Ampullarioe,  or  apple  snails,  are  very  abundant,  and  some  of  them 
grow  to  a  very  large  size.  The  average  diameter  of  the  aperture  of  four 
of  these  taken  from  amongst  a  number  collected  for  eating,  was  1£  by 
-A  inches,  whilst  one  of  them,  {A.  Malabarica,)  held  If  .ounces  of 
water.  Natives  assert  that  in 'the  month  of  January  very  mucE 
larger  specimens  may  be  obtained.  ,  / 

— Nerites  or  sea  snails,  and  Trochi,  are  occasionally  found  on  the 
shore,  but  are  neither  so  common,  nor  so  large,  as  further- south 
.  where  there  are  rocks.  Of  the  Cup  and  Saucer  Limpets,  ( Galyplree 
icloe  j  there  is.  one  small  species  exceedingly  numerous  along  the 
,  shore,  as  well  as  a  Tooth  shell,  (dentalimn.)  There  is  one  fresh  water 
Nerite,;  (Feritiiiaerepidul.aria,  Lam.)  which  is  common.  .  - 


The  Helicidoe,  or  Land  Snails,  said  to  exist  wherever  there  are 
trees,  is  not  unknown  in  Malabar,  but  it  is  most  difficult  to  obtain 
fresh  specimens.  In  the  hot  months,  dead  onesmay  be  perceived  under 
shrubs,  and  amongst  bushes,  but  living  ones  are  rarely  to  be  found. 

In  tanks,  the  Pond  Snail,  (Lymncea  lateola,  Lam.)  is  very  com¬ 
mon,  as  well  as  the  little  Bithinia  Travancorica ,  and  the  Planorbis 
Tndicus,  Benson.  On  examining  dried  up  tanks  at  the  end  of  the 
cold  season,  as  in  March,  numbers  of  specimens  of  the  Planorbis  are 
seen,  in  all  of  which  the  Mollusc  is  dead.  The  same  observation 
holds  good  in  respect  to  Ampullariee,  many  dead  shells  of  which  are 
everywhere  apparent  in  the  scorched  up  paddy  fields  at  tins  time, 
and  when  they  are  irrigated  in  January  and  February,  enormous  num¬ 
bers  of  dead  Ampullariee  and  Palludince,  float  about  in  the  water. 

In  the  fresh  water  tanks,  there  are  a  great  quantity  of  a  bivalve, 
-somewhat  resembling  a  dark  brown  cockle,  ( Gyrena ,  Lam.)  it  grows 
to  some  size,,  and  is  employed  for  food,  whilst  its  shells  are  burnt 
for  lime.  The  Gorbicula  striatdbla  ?  Desk,  is  also  found  in  the 
sandy  inland  rivers,  in  company  with  what  appears  to  be  the  Mya- 
radiatus,  Ch.,  as  “  in  form  it  approaches  that  figure  in  Wood’s  Index.” 
■The  fresh  .water  mussel,  which  “  has  a  salmon  nacred  shell,  is  appa¬ 
rently  identical  with  the  Chinese,  Unio  consobrinus,  Lea.”  It  is  very 
numerous  in  ponds,  and  moist  paddy  fields,  beyond  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  tides,  but  a  long  and  patient  search,  has  failed  to 
detect  pearls  in  them,.  It  is  esteemed  as  food,  as  is  also  a  smaller 

■  variety,  which  usually  inhabits  the  same,  or  contiguous  localities. 
The  Cyiherere,  Lam.,  are  much  used  for  food,  in  spite  of  their  size 
,  not  being  great :  the  rather  ugly  brown,  C.  casta,  is  generally  the 
largest,  but  the  0.  ovum,  Var.,  C.  meretrix,  Lam.  Jun.,  and  C.  fuscct,  (?) 
.are. amongst  the  . most  common  species..  A,  .beautiful , bright  blue 
•green  mussel,  is  found  in  the  sea,  both  North  and  South  of.  the  Cochin 

■  state,  and  the  pretty  Cultellus  politus,  Wood.,  is  occasionally  thrown 

.  up  by  the  waves.  .  ^ 

Space  will  not  permit  the  enumeration  of  the  various  shells  pro¬ 
curable,  even  were  ,  such  possible,  but  it  must  be  observed,  that 
enormous  numbers  of  Mytilidoe,  Arcadce,  Cyprinidq;,  Venei'idas,  and 
.  other  bivalves,  are  collected  on  the  sea  beach,  for  -the  purpose  of 
making  chunam. 
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Oysters  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  are  procured  in  large 
quantities  by  divers,  in  about  ten  feet  water.  They  are  very  large, 
and  at  times  unwholesome,  occasionally  little  pearls  are  found  in 
them.  As  there  are  no  rocks  to  which  they  can  attach  themselves, 
they  affix  themselves  to  any  object  within  reach,  and  may  frequently 
be  seen  clinging  to 1  one  another.  Both  the  singular  cock’s  comb 
Oyster,  Ostrea  arista  galli,  and  the  curious  Anomia,  are  also  found 
along  the  coast.  The  Pearl  Oyster,  Meleagrina  margaritiferoi,  is  not 
found,  but  it  might  be  worth  while  to  try  the  experiment  of  import¬ 
ing  it,  as  in  such  a  locality  as  the  blarrikal  mud  bank,  it  might 
possibly  thrive. 

The  Articulata  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  is  very  largely 
represented  and  is  divisible  into  the  tree  articulated  animals,  and 
the  worms.  The  insect  class  claims  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
residents  on  the  Malabar  coast.  Many, of  its  tribes  are  gorgeously 
arrayed,  and  the  brilliant  colours '  of  some  of  them  as  they  flit 
about  from  bush  to  bush,  give  a  charm  to  the  scenery,  which  mo¬ 
tionless  objects  could  never  afford.  The  Centipedes  are  dreaded, 
from  their  venomous  bites  ;  the  Thysanoura,  for  the  family  of  the 
fish  insect  which  they  contain,  so  destructive  to  clothes;  the  -Sucto¬ 
rial  tribe  for  the  irritation  caused  by  its  fleas,  the  Beetles  for  the 
spoliation  and  consumption  of  trees,  food,  and  clothing :  the  Orfchop- 
tera,  for  the  disgusting  cockroach,  the  still  more-  frightful  looking 
mole  cricket,  and  the.  numerous  locusts.  The  Hemiptera  for  its 
brilliant,  but  too  odoriferous  bugs ;  the  Neuroptera  for  the  white 
ants,  the  Hymenoptera,  for  its  biting  and  stinging  insects,  and  its 
numerous  bees,  and  wasps  :  even  the  beautiful  class  of  Lepidoptera, 
furnishes  the  moth,  which  is  so  destructive  to  clothes  and  furs  :  and 
the  Diptera  contains  the  unfortunately  but  too  Well  known  mosquitoe. 

Insect  life  is.  comparatively  deficient  during  the  rains,  but  after 
their  cessation,  and  the  commencement  of  the  .cold  weather,  the  vari- 
ecLfood  most  suited  to  the  tastes-  and  habits  of  each,  abounds ;  and 
insects  come  forth  from-  their  retreats,  enlivening  the  scenery  with 
their  gorgeous-  colours,  peopling  the  air,  the  water,  the  grass;  the 
high  lands,,  the  plains,  and  the  woods,  furnishing  their  destroyers 
with  food,  and  the  lover  of  natural  history,  with  mo3t  interesting  and 
aver  varying  wonders,  .  s 
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Besides  tlie  seasons,  other  causes  are  in  operation,  regulating  the 
distribution  of  insects;  thus,  amongst  the  Beetles,*  the  great  mass 
of  Cicindelidoe  are  found  along  the  sea  shore,  and  the  Scorpion  beetle; 
(Anthia  Q-guttata)  prolific  on  the  mountainous  ghauts,  is  unknown 
in  the  plains.  This  Geographical  limitation,  is  perceptible  in  many 
other  forms  of  insect  life,  and  though  many  species  have  a  most  exten¬ 
sive  range,  there  are  others  with  a  most  circumscribed  distribution. 

The  Beetles,  Coleopterce,^  form  a  numerous  family,  not  only  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  number  of  their  generoe,  but  also  in  respect  of  the 
infinity  of  individuals  belonging  to  each.  Some  are  employed  as 
medicine,  others  as  food,  some  are  admired  for  their  brilliant  colours, 
and  again  others  are  dreaded  for  the  mischief  they  occasion,  especial¬ 
ly  amongst  the  Gocoanut  trees,  which  form  much  of  the  wealth  of  this 
portion  of  India.  Whilst  some  destroy  the  rice  which  is  being  kept 
for  human  food,,  or  the  Ginger  in  readiness  for  export  to  European 
markets,  others  again  clear  away  dead  animal  substances,  and  thus 
prevent  much  of  the  unwholesome  taint,  which  the  atmosphere  might 
receive  therefrom.  Cocoanut  beetles  vary  in  different  localities. 
In  Ceylonf  the  dreaded  Cocoanut  beetle,  is  of  the  Long  Homed 
species,  Longicornia,  and  in  South  Travancore  a  Longirostral 
vurculio,  is  accused  of  causing  the  mischief,  but  in  North  Travancore 
•and  Ccrebin,  the  Heliompris  midas,  has  the  ,  credit  of  it.  But  it 
■must  be  remembered,  that  some  species  attack  the  stem,  and  cause 
it  to  become,  rotten,  whilst  others  attach  themselves  to  the  leaves, 
and  others,  again  fix  themselves  to  the  summit  of  the  tree,  and  des¬ 
troy  the  portion  known  as  the  cabbage. 

Along  the  sea  shore,  a  beautiful  and  most  numerous  species  of 
'Cicindela,  (C.  Biramosa,  Fab.)  may  be  found,  its  long  legs  assist  it 
in  jumping  about  most  actively,  whilst  its  bright  purple  under- 

*  A  large  collection  of  Coleopterce,  has  bee^  personally  made  in.  Malabar; 
amongst  which  are;  specimens,'  of  every  species  named  in  these  pages. 

f  Amongst  much  valuable  information  on  insects,  and  shells,  kindly  furnish¬ 
ed  me  by  W-  B.  Benson ,  Esq.,  and  included  in  these  pages,  I  am  also  indebted 
td  him  for  the.  knowledge,  that  Cajeput  oil,  is  the  best  preservative  in  collec¬ 
tions  of  insects,  against  the  depredations  to  which  they  are  so  subject,  especial¬ 
ly  within  the  tropics.  A  few  drops  on  a  piece  of  sponge,  renewed  every  three  or 
four*months,  in  each  tray  will  be  found  to  be  most  efficacious. 

’Jr  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  Ceylon. 
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surface,  greenish  red  chest,  and  reddish  back  with  black  mark¬ 
ings,  renders  this  little  Tiger  beetle,  a  prominent  object  on  the  sands 
of  the  sea  shore. 

The  Scorpion  beetle,  Anthia  6- guttata,  as  it  is  generally  called, 
on  account  of  the  venomous  wounds,  it  inflicts,  is  found  on  or  near 
the  Ghauts,  but  does  not  descend  to  the  plains,  it  is  also  common  on 
the  table  land  of  Mysore,  the  Deccan,  and- the  Neilgherries,  and  is 
every  where  dreaded.  It  is  about  1J  inches  long,  and  black  with  six 
large  white  spots,  which  renders  it  a  very  conspicuous  object.  Several 
species  of  water  beetles,  Dyticus,  and  Whirligigs,  Gyrini,  are  recog¬ 
nised  by  strangers,  as  closely  resembling  their  European  relatives. 

Amongst  the  Serrieornes,  is  the'  Eose  beetle,  Stemocera  Ohrysis 
which  is  found  in  great  numbers,  both  on  the  Ghauts  and  inland. 
Its  under  surface  is  a  glossy  green,  with  wings  either  of  a  deep 
chestnut  colour,  or  of  a  bluish  green,  whilst  its  head  and  chest  are 
of  a  golden  green,  in  little  pits,  even  the  natives-  notice  this  beauti¬ 
ful  beetle.  When  taken  it  tries  to  throw  itself  on  the  ground,;  where 
it  is  slow  in  its  movements,  although  its  flight  is  very  rapid.  Chil¬ 
dren  affix  a  string  round  it,  between  the  chest  and  the  wing  cases, 
which  part  it  can  close  with  great  force,  squeezing  anything  which 
may  get  there  severely.  The  Hector  butterfly,  Papilio  Hector,  is  also 
frequently  fastened  to  a  piece  of  cotton  in  a  similar  manner,  ahd  play¬ 
ed  with  by  children.  .The  wing  cases  of  this  green  species  of  beetle, 
are  collected  in  large  numbers,  and  sold  in  the  Bazaar,  either  for 
exportation  to  Bombay,  or.,  for  Native  actors  and  mountebanks,  to 
adorn  their  dresses.  There  is  a  beautiful  green  gold  species,  of  the 
JBuprestis  family,  B.  Chrysochom ,  and  another  rare  species  of  the 
same  family,  which  has  its  wing  cases  and  thorax  pitted  in  lines, 
and  coloured  with  green  and  gold.  This  has  been  also  foun^at 
Saugor,  but  appears  to  be  still  unnamed.  . .  • ..T' 

A  curious  family,  known  as  skip  jacks ,  Plater idas,  furnish  some 
vbsy  gorgeous  beetles, .  and  few  in  India  can  surpass  the  colourings, 
of  the  Campsosternus  'Siephenm,  Hope.  Its  wing  ,  cases  are  of  a 
golden  green  colour,  whilst  the  thorax  which  is  expanded  transverse¬ 
ly,  is  of  a  ehesnut  colour  in-  the  centre,  and  surrounded  by  a 
beautiful  blue.  This  appears  however  to  be  very  rare,  the  single 
specimen  here  referred  to,  was  caught  at  Trichoor.  A  •small  but 
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Very  beautiful  little  bronze  coloured  Elatcr  has  the  credit  of  eating 
clothes,  and  evidence  is  strongly  in  favour  of  such  being  the  case. 

The  Scarabeides,  give  some  large  epecies  which  are  not  looked 
upon' with  favour,  owing  to  a  great  extent  to  their  scavenger  duties, 
and  to  the  want  of  brilliancy  in  their  colouring*  but  to  this  last, 
there  are  several  exceptions  ;  one  large  black  species,  Copris  malossus, 
has  a  horn  on  the  summit  of  its  head,  and  each  of,  the  front  and  ex¬ 
ternal  corners  of  its  chest,  are  carried  forward  into  overarching  pro¬ 
jections.  Another  nearly  allied  species  of  copris  is  smaller,  and 
of  a  brown  colour ;  one  very  rough  brown  beetle,  has  wing  cases  like 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  or  perhaps  semething  like  a  toad,  it  cloeS  not  appear 
to  have  been  described,  but  is  to  a  certain  extent  similar  to  the 
Trox  granulatus,  which  is  found  in  the  Doab,  and  elsewhere.  One 
small  species  of  Scarabeus,  is  of  a  burnished  blue  green  colour,  S. 
Ontlvrophagus,  it  is  mostly  seen  in  sandy  places.  A  Bull  horned  dung 
beetle  Anthrophagus  —  1  is  very  beautiful,  it  has  two  horns  in  front, 
like  those  of  a  cow,  and  another  small  one  in  the  centre,  its  head  and 
chest  are  of  a  bronze  green  colour,  whilst  its  wing  cases  are  brown, 
it  is  1 1  inches  dong.. 

Amongst  the  stag  ■  beetles,  -is  one  enormous  species  of  Lucanm, 
three  and  a  half  inches  long,  by  one  inch  wide  :  its  mandibles  are 
large  and  strong,  and  it  is  altogether  a  formidable  looking  creature. 
Its  colour  is  brown,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  about  the  monsoon 
time.  '  .  - 

A  very  handsome  Curculio  is  found,  but  more  frequently  in  Tra- 
vaneore  than  in  Cochin,  its  general  colour  is  a  reddish  chestnut,  with 
a  heart  shaped  black  mark  in  the  •  centre  of  its  wing  coverings, 
which  are  sulcated,  and  one  round  black  spot  on  either  side :  its 
under  surface  has  also  some  chestnut  markings.  One  deep  purple 
oolpred  Elephant  beetle,  so  named  from  its  prolonged  snout,  is 
rather  handsome,  it  is  the  Rhyncophorus  ferrtcginceus,  Fab.  An  ex¬ 
ceedingly  curious  beetle  which  is  rather  rare  in  Cochin,  but  common 
further  south  in  Travancore,  is  a  species  of  Paussus,  Platyrhopctlus, 
Mellii  :  each  of  its  antennoe  terminate  in  a  flattened  knob,  giving  it 
at  the  first  glance  the  appearance  of  having  two  heads,  its  wing 
cases  are  of  a  deep  brown  colour.  ■  It  emits  a  yellow  fluid,  having 
an  offensive  smell,  that  lasts  for  a  day,  and  the  stain  of  which 
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should  it  get  upon  a  person’s  hand,  continues  for  nearly  a  week.  It 
has  a  nasty  squeak  when  captured,  One  placed  with  an  Earwig  in 
a  glass,  was  devoured  by  the  latter  insect.  ' 

The  Long  homed  beetles  are  very  numerous,  the  finest  is  the 
Lamia  Moglii,  or  a  closely  allied  species,  nearly  2  inches  long,  of  a 
brownish  colour,  .with  four  reddish  white  round  spots  on  either 
wing  case.  Occasionally  the  hardened  white  cases  looking  like  eggs, 
within  which  are  the  perfect  insects,  may  be  found  inside  soft  trees.; 
Some  obligingly  sent  by  Mr.  Kohlhoff  from  Trichoor,  measured 
inches.  As  a  number  of  them  often  exist  in  the  same  tree,  the 
timber  is  of  course  rendered  comparatively  useless.  In  some  places  it 
is  said,  that  even  after  furniture  has  been  made  up,  ,  these  unwelcome 
visitors  are  occasionally  perceived,  emerging  from  the  interior. 

The  Cassididoe  are  numerously  represented,  one  little  species  look- 
ing  like  burnished  gold,  may  be  seen  of  an  evening  in  the  cold 
months  of  the  year.  Another  is  of  a  light  green  and  gold,  whilst  a 
third  is  smaller  but  of  much  the  same. colours,-  although  differently 
marked,  and  there  is  also  a  large  unnamed  species,  certainly  bearing 
a  strong  resemblance  to  a  miniature  Tortoise.  The  Lady  Birds, 
( Cocdnellos )  cannot  easily  be  mistaken,  either  in  their  appearance,  or 
their  smell,  one  lovely  little  species  is '  of  a  beautiful  blue  green 
colour. 

The  Hymenopterce,  or  membrane  winged  insects,  call  for  especial 
attention,  as  the  Hindus  highly  venerate  the  Bee,  and  some  species 
of  Ants,  believing  that  the ,  spirits  by  which  they  are  animated,  are 
favoured  of  God,  and  their  intellects  more  developed,  than  in  most 
other  forms  of  insect  life.  Amongst.,  this  tribe  are  .  the  Carpenter. 
Bees,  (Xyloeopa  latipes,)  the  deep  bine  species,  is  sacred  to  Vishnu, 
and  there  is  another  smaller  one  with  a  yellow  thorax.  Bojh  are 
very  destructive  as  they  bore  into  wood.  The  Honey  Bee  wlucE 
exists  in  large  swarms  in  the  jungles,  furnishes  large  quantities  of  ho¬ 
ney,  and  wax,,  not  only  to  man,  but  to  bears  and  other  wild  animals. 

The  solitary  Wasp,  is  a  frequent  visitor  into  houses,  where  it 
forms  its  nest  consisting  of  single  mud  cells,  in  which  it  deposits  its 
eggs,  against  the  door  posts,  Venetians,  or .  any  other  suitable  places ; 
day,  .after,  day,  or  every  second,  or,  third  morning,  it  increases  the 
structure,  by  adding  one-morc  room  within  each- of  which  it  encloses 
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a  caterpillar.  The  Social  Wasps  as  they  are  termed,  construct  a  little 
delicate  nest,  as  if  made  of  paper,  divided  into  cells,  and  hanging  from, 
the  ceiling  by  a  fine  stalk. 

Many^and  exceedingly  interesting  are  the  vast  family  of  Ants, 
which  come  to  the  notice  of  the  traveller,  on  account  of  the  virulence 
of  their  attacks,  to  the  resident  for  the  damage  they  do  to  his  goods 
and  stores,  and  to  -  the  Sanitary  Officer,  supposing  one  to  exist,  for 
the  service  they  render,  by  removing  animal  substances,  which  with¬ 
out  their  assistance,  might  remain  to  taint  and  poison  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  giving  rise  to  various  and  fatal  diseases. 

The  common  Black  Apt,  Formica  compressa,  Fab.,  does  not  re¬ 
side  in  this  portion  of  India  :  but  a  species  which  is  quite  as  viru¬ 
lent  is  found,  viz.,  the  Rufous  tree  ant,  Formica  smaragdina,  nearly 
half  an  inch  in  length,  it.  forms  its  nest  of  leaves,  especially  of  the 
Mangoe,  whilst  they  are  growing  on  the  trees.  After  having  drawn 
them  together,  it  unites  them  with  a  fine  white  web,  and  numbers  of 
them  reside  within  this  nest.  Should  any  person  take  hold  of  one  of 
these  domiciles,  in  mistake  for  a  bird’s  nest,  he  will  repent  his  cap¬ 
ture,  as  the  inmates  at  once  sally  forth,  in  defence  of  their  dwelling, 
and  Woe  to  him  whom  many  of  them  simultaneously  attack. 

A  Gentleman  wishing  to  examine  one  of  these  Ant’s  nests,  directed 
his  servants  to  procure  one,  and  place  it  on  his  table.  This  was  done, 
but  on  his  return  home,  he  found  his  visitors  had  become  so  irate, 
that  no  one  .  could  venture  into  the  room,  in  which  they  were 
located.  In  the  North  West  Provinces,  these  ants  are  employed  to 
free  houses  of  wasps  which  sometimes  take  up  their  abodes  within, 
and  they  speedily  destroy  or  drive  them  away,  but  subsequently 
become  so  irritated,  that  they  attack  all  the  inmates  indiscriminately. 
They  are  by  no  means  averse  to  animal  food,  and  may  frequeritly  be 
perceived  upon  bamboo  fences,  .catching  small  Black  Ants,  Formica 
phyllopMla,  Jerd.,  by  their  backs,  and  carrying  them  away  for  a  meal. 
But  in  doing  this,  they  are  obliged  to  be  careful,  as  should  the  intenri- 
.  ed  prey  exude  a  certain  secretion,-  which  it  has  the  power  of  doing, 
it  produces  most  injurious'  effects  on  them. 

A  minute  ant,  which  is  more  frequently  noticed  by  persons  who 
rarely  leave  their  houses,  has  a  light  buff  coloured  chest  and  legs,  with 
a  dark  brown  body,  Atta  destructor,'  Jerd.  It  clears  away  anything 
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that  comes  in  its  way  from  crumbs  t>f  bread,  to  large  pieces  of  flesh 
In  fine  weather,  in  the  cold  months  of  the  year,  colonies  of  these  ants, 
may  be  seen  passing  along  the  walls  of  houses.  Soon  after  a  number 
of  neuters  issue  forth  carrying  eggs,  and  then  some  females,  about 
three  times  the  length  of  the  neuters,  show  themselves.  Bach  of 
the  last  appears  to  have  a  driver  behind  her,  and  other  assistants  on 
either  side,  to  convey  her  to  her  new  home.  Should  a  female  fall  off 
the  wall,  a  great  commotion  arises,  and  some  of  her  personal  atten¬ 
dants,  immediately  proceed  in  each  direction,  in  search  of  her,  and 
reconvey  her  into  the  proper  road. 

An  ant  having  found  a  piece  of  bread,  or  any  other  substance, 

.  suitable  to  its  requirements,  and  of  a  proper  size,  seizes  it  with  its 
:  jaws  and  straightens  it  with  its  feet  and  antennoe.  When  progressing, 
the  antennoe  project  on  either  side  of  the  object,  to  steady  it.  When 
several  ants  are  simultaneouly  dragging  or  rolling  an  object  along, 
some  are  frequently  underneath  it. 

A  very  beautiful  bright  blue  stinging  fly,  Stilbum  splendidum,  West.  . 
is  seen  in  almost  every  house,  it  is  very  active,  and  is  captured  with  . 
.  difficulty.  Sometimes  it  has  a  spot  of  scarlet  on  either  side  of  its 
body,  this  may  be  a  distinct  species,  and  much  resembles  the  S. 
omdaiam,  of  Westwood. 

The  Lepidopteros,  are  most  common  during  the  cold  months  of 
the  year,  and  are  of  all  colours  from  the  most  sober,  to  gorgeous  red, 

.  blue,  green,  or  golden.  Their  size  varies,  from  six  inches  in  the  ex¬ 
panse  of  their  wings,,  or  even  more,  down  to  less  than  one  third  of  an 
.  inch.  Whilst  in  the  Larva  State,  as  Caterpillars,  they  do  much  damage, 

•  and  the  period  passed  in  their  transformations,  varies  with  the  family 
.  to  which  they  belong,  and  the.  time  of  year,  in  which  such  occurs. 

-  The  Butterflies  are  most  gorgeous,  and  vie  in  beauty  with  the 
little  Sun-birds,  as  both  flit  in  .  the  sunshine  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
.  from  one  flower  to  another.  One  of  the  largest  of  the  Diurnal  Lepidop- 
.  term,  (Omithoptera  darsius,  Gray.)  appears  during  October,  -and  is 
..  seen  from  the  early  morning,  to  the  evenings,  as  late  as .  February, , 
or  March.  Its  upper  wings  are  of  velvet  black,  its  lower  mostly  satin 
.  yellow,  whilst  their  expanse  is  rarely  less  than  six  inches.  The 
beautiful  black  and  red  Papilio  Hector,  Linn.,  is  never  uncommon, 
and  appears  to  take  very  long  flights,  being  frequently  perceived 
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Crossing  tlie  backwater,  when  at-  least  a  mile  from  land.  .  Where  all 
are  more  or  less  beautiful,  and  species  so  varied,  it  is  difficult  which 
to  specify. 

Moths  are  as  numerous  as  Butterflies,  and  some  most  delicately 
marked  and  .coloured  species  exist,  specially  amongst  the  Noctuce, 
which  are  most  easily  obtained  by  spreading  a  sheet  out  of  doors  of 
an  evening  'and.  placing  .a  lamp  in  the  centre  of  it.  The  white 
Lithosia  Sanguinolenta,  Donovan,  with  the  front  edge  of  its  fore 
wings,  of  a  crimson  colour,  and  the  posterior  pair  spotted  with  black, 
occasionally  shows  itself  in  considerable  numbers.  The  Taragama 
ganesa,  Lafeb.,  is  curious  on  account  of  its  dropping  down  as  if 
dead,  >vken  touched.  , 

The  Gnat  tribe  is  not  wanting.  Its  representative  the  Mosquitoe, 
Cidex  molestus,  which  is  never  absent,  becomes  most  common  about 
a  fortnight  after  the  rains  have  set  in.  In  the  cold  months,  these 
pests  are  comparatively  few,  but  as  the  hot  season  begins,  they  in¬ 
crease.  To  some  persons  their  buzz  as  they  fly  around,  is  as  irritating 
as  their  bite  is  toothers.  The  Flea,  Pulex  irritans,  becomes  most 
common  in  the  hot  months  of  the  year. 

If  a  house  is  closed  for  any  length  of  time,  bn  being  re-opened  it 
is  found  swarming  with  these  little  pests.  If  a  fowl  is  sick  they  at¬ 
tach  themselves  to  it.  Between  its  eye  and  bill,  there  are  generally 
large  communities,  so  closely  packed  that  a  pin  cannot  be  inserted 
between  them.  . 

.  The  second  sub-class  of  insects  (Memimetabola)  are  very  nume¬ 
rous,  and  some  of  them  very  attractive,  owing  either  to  their  elegant 
or  curious  forms,  whilst  others  on  the  contrary  are  very  disgusting, 
not  only  in  their  appearance,  but  owing  to  the  articles  upon  which  they 
feed.  Some  again  are  very  destructive,  without  external  beauty 
•to  offer  as  an  excuse. 

The  nerve xvinged  insects  ( N&uropteroe )  are  exceedingly  numerous. 
Amongst  the  Tricopteroe  are  an.  enormous  number  of  the  Phryga- 
neidce .  family,  and  their  larvce  may  be  found  enclosed  in  various 
materials,  such  as  bits  of  stick  and  grass.  Amongst  the  fiat  winged 
( Planipedes ),  there  is  a  very  interesting  species,  of  Ant  Lion,  (Mgr- 
j neleo )  which  is-  ho-wever  by  no  means  so  common  in  the  town  "of 
Cochin,  as  in  mapy.  other  localities,  such.as  Trichoor.  The  little 
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pits  wliich  they  form  in  the  sand,  may  be  seen  at  the  side  of  paths, 
and  sandy  spots  of  ground,  and  should  an  ant  or  other  -small  insect 
fall,  in,  it  instantly  disappears  in  a  shower  of  sand,  discharged  at  it 
by  the  hidden  occupant  of  the  trap.  It  is  said  that  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  satisfactory  answer  to  any  request,  the  internal  administration, 
of  an  ant  Lion  is  a  .capital  specific,  given  to  the  party  .from  whom 
the  benefit  is  required.  : 

'  Amongst  the  net  winged  insects,  (Dicti/otoptera)  are  the  beautiful 
Dragon  Flies,  Libelliilidoe,  they  may  be  seen  in  all  directions, .'of  most 
varied  and  gorgeous  hues,  which  however  decrease  in  brilliancy 
after  death.  Some  have  crimson  bodies,  some  blue,  or  yellow,  and 
others  orange,  or  yellow  and  blue,  in  fact  there  is  scarcely  any  shade 
of  colour  of  which  they  may  not  be  perceived,  whilst  the  size  of  the 
species,  is  very  varied*  One  of  the  most  destructive  of  Indian  in¬ 
sects,  is  the  Termite,  or  White  Ant,  ( Gumccan ,  orcheddel,  Mai.)  it  is 
found  in  British  Cochin,  hut  owing  to  the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil, 
its  communities  do  not  erect  the  large  nests,  which  are  common'  in 
the  Native  state  and  elsewhere.  As  they  never- work  in  the  light, 
they  prefer  rooms  which  are  kept  'dark,  especially  if  the  floors  are 
made  of  mud,  and  they  destroy  everything  they  are  capable  of  mas-' 
ticating.  They  construct  then-  nests  of  mud  prepared  in  their 
mouths,  and  covered  with  a  sticky  secretion :  and,  form  covered 
passages  along  which  they  reach  any  object  they  intend  to  consume  y  ■ 
or  else  they  glue  boxes  or  other"  objects  to  the  floor,  and  then  com¬ 
mence  their  destruction.  They  ascend  trees  in  the  same  manner,  re¬ 
moving  the  bark,  and  destroying  their  vitality.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  one  of  these  raised  galleries,  commenced  in  the  centre  of  a 
-  floor,  and  carried  up  as  much  as  a  foot  from  the  ground,:  and  then 
forsaken  :  it  appears  that  they  sometimes  raise  these,  in  hopes  of 
finding  some  edible  substance,  but  failing  in  doing  so  forsake  them,*" 
and  retire  to  some  more  favourable  locality. 

Although  white  ants  may  occasionally  destroy  boxes,  and- articles, 
left  upon  the  floor,  in  one  night,  such  is  of  rare  occurrence,-'  as  they 
are  generally  at  least  twelve  hours  in  glueing  objects  down,. with 
their  gummy  fine  sand,  before  they  commence  eating  ..  them  ;  thus 

■  :  *  Dragon  flies  in  confinement  so'ou  die.  Col.  Pringle  states  that  a,  specific 
for  this  is  to  cutoff  their  heads.  ”  .  ' 
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furniture  which  is  moved  once  every  24  hours,  will  very  seldom  be 
injured.  There  are  certain  substances  to  'which  they  have  a  great 
aversion,  such  as  oils,  indigo,  teak,  iron  wood,  and  more  especially 
the  oil  of  the  cashew  nut. 

On  examining  a  living  mangoe  tree,  the  stem  of  which  was  cover¬ 
ed  by  these  termites,  the  first  thing  perceived,  was  their  great  dis¬ 
like  to  light,  which  evidently  induces  them  to  form  covered  passages, 
leading  .  to  their  works  of  depredation.  The  bark  of 'the  tree  was 
bitten  into  grooved  channels,  and  small  galleries  of  a  strong  charac¬ 
ter,  were  evidently  set  apart,  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs.  Many 
little  black  ants,  Formica  Pkyllophila,  Jerd.,  were  inside  these  gal? 
leries,  'but  what  they  were  doing  it  was  impossible  to  conjecture, 
'the  instant  the  eggs  were  exposed  to  the  light,  these  little  black  at¬ 
tendants,  seized  them  with  avidity,  and  carried  them  away  to  darker 
places.  Not  far  distant,  were  a  number  of  large  brown  ants,  Ponira, 
Kcid-pta,  Jerd.,  apparently  watching,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  afford¬ 
ing  protection,  as  immediately  a  termite  appeared,  they  seized  it, 
and  carried  it  away  for  a  meal 

The  Orthopterro  are  largely  represented,  first  comes  the  Earwig, 
which  in  Malabar  does  not  appear  to  have  obtained  the  credit  of  tak¬ 
ing  up  its  abode  in  people’s  ears,  but  is  said  to  eat  bugs.  The 
Cockroach,  Malta  Indica,  is  of  such  an  enormous  size,  and  so  com¬ 
mon-,  that  its  presence  cannot:  be  concealed  :  it  infests  houses,  and 
outbuildings,  eats  clothes,  especially  if  made  of  woollen  materials,  or 
-stiffened  With  rice  conjee,  as  well  as  both  the  outside  and  inside  of 
books,  and  almost  any  animal,  and  most  vegetable  substances,  On 
the  approach  of  damp  weather,  it  flies  about  the  rooms  of  an  even-, 
ing,-  and  becomes  very  active.  -•  Its  egg  cases  are  found  adherent  to 
'the  panels  of  doors,  window  frames,  tables,  and  in  almost  any  situa¬ 
tion,  but  they  are  frequently  detected,  and  destroyed,  by  the  wall 
lizards.  The  Cockroach  forms  a  favourite  repast  of  a  large  spider. 
It  is  looked  .upon:  with  great  disgust,  as  in  common  with  some 
species  of  ants,  it  devours  the  face  and  extremities  of  the  dead,  tout 
best  animal  to  keep  in  the  ' house  for  its  destruction,  is  the  mongoose. 

-  Several  species'  of  Mantis,  ( Mantince )  are  found,  their  slow  steady 
gait,  and  the  praying  attitude, of  their  front  limbs,  gives  them  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  solemnity,  which  has  gained  them  the  appellation  of  the 
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“  Malabar  Parsons,”  amongst  Europeans,  whilst  the  Natives  for. the 
.same  reason,  designate  them,  Parasu  Rama's  pooehee,  or  “  Parasu 
Rama’s  insect.”*  It  is  believed  to  be  always  praying  for  min  to 
descend  on  the  earth.  It  is  most  prevalent  at  the  commencement  of 
the  monsoons.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  when  St.  Francis  Xavier 
came  to  Malabar,  he  is  believed  to  have  required '  a  choir,  to  chant 
upon  a  certain  occasion,  and  not  having  one,  he  asked  a  Mantis, 
(the  species  is  not  recorded,)  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  Deity, 
on  which  without  any  hesitation,  it  broke  forth  into  a  beautiful 
canticle.  After  such  an  excellent  character,  it  is  unfortunate 
to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  its  actions  do  not  correspond  with 
its  devout  attitudes,  as  it  is  of  a  very  pugilistic  disposition,  and  when 
two  of  them  are  placed  opposite  one  another,  they  immediately  engage 
in  a  most  determined  combat.  One  of  the  most  curious  species, 

( Empusa  Gonyyloides,)  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  with  a  leaf  like 
head,  and  a  large  expansion  over  each  joint. 

The  beautifully  delicate  walking  loaves,  Phylliidce,  are  not  nnfre- . 
quently  seen,  but  are  more  abundant  in  the  jungles,  they  are  as  ele¬ 
gant  in  their  structure,  aud  as  'captivating- in  appearance,  as  any  of 
the  tropical'  insects.  The  curious  walking  sticks,  or  spectres-, 
Phasmince,  are  alsO  numerous.  Natives  most  positively  assert,  that 
the  first  is  merely  a  leaf,  to  which  life  has  been  imparted,  and  the 
latter  a  vivified  piece  of  stick,  .and  no  arguments  can  convince  them 
’  to  the  contrary. 

Amongst  the  jumping,  (saltatorial,)  section  of  the  ortkopteroe,  is  tlie 
Mole  Cricket  ( Gryllotalpa .)  It  is  a  constant  visitor:  indoors,  of  an  even¬ 
ing,  more  especially  during  the  North  East  Monsoon  and  the  cold 
months.  This  horribly  ugly  insect,  was  formerly  employed  for  purposes 
of  torture,  as  it  has  a:  strong  saw  like  apparatus,  on  the  outer  sur¬ 
face  of  its  front  legs,  to  fit  it  for  burrowing.  Wherever  it  may  be/* 
it  tries  incessantly  to  work  its  way  out,  by  means  of  these  front 
legs.  Should  a  person  have  refused  to  pay  his  taxes,  -one  of:  these- 
insects  used  to  be  placed  on  some  tender  part  of  the  body,  and  co¬ 
vered  by  a  cockle  shell,  which  was  kept  in  its  place  by  a  piece  .of 
cloth  :  the:  pain  caused  was  so  excessive,  .  that  this  refined  piece,  of 
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cruelty,  was  usually  very  efficacious.  If  it  clid  Hot  succeed,  the 
insect  was  subsequently  placed  over  the  eye!  It  is  denominated  the 
Poolla  Poochee,  MaL,  by  the  natives,  and  married  women  who  are 
childless,  are  advised  to  swallow  a  dead  mole  cricket  which  they 
must  first  have  killed  themselves,  and  this  recipe  is  vulgarly  consi¬ 
dered  very  efficacious.  There  are  a  large  variety  of  House  and  Field 
crickets. 

Locusts  are  much  more  common  than  Grasshoppers,  Grillmce, 
but  the  elegant  green  species  of  the  latter  is  seen  every  where.  •  Na¬ 
tives  who  keep  birds,  may  often  be  observed  in  the  early  morning, 
hunting  about  in  the  grass,  to  find  insects  of  these  families,  for  tame 
Partridges,  Mynahs,  or  Bulbuls,  which  they  either  carry  with  them; 
-  or  else  have  running  about  near  them,  ready  to  come  and  receive 
the  captured  prize,  immediately  on  being  called.  In  Persia  and 
Arabia,  Locusts  are  used  for  human  food,  they  are  first  fried,  until 
tlieir  legs  and  wings  chop  off,  and  then  mixed  with  ric-e  and  dates, 
sometimes  flavoured  with  spice  and  salt. 

Amongst  the  Hemiptera,  several  species  of  both  Water  Bugs, 
( Hydrocores )  and  Land  Bugs,  (Geocores,)  are  found.  In  the  Land 
Bug  group,  and  the  family  of  Scutatce  are  some  very  large  and  brilli  - 
ant  species,  even  rivalling  the  colouring  of  butterflies.  One  beauti¬ 
ful  but  vei‘y  unpleasantly  odoriferous  species,  Raphigaster  incamatus, 
West.,  is  bright  scarlet  or  yellow,  and  may  be  seen  of  every  intermediate 
shade,  it  is  extremely  common  in  some  localities.  The  smaller  yellow 
Bug,  spotted  With  black,  Pentaionia  cruciata,  West.,  is  still  more  nu¬ 
merous,  and  more  extensively  spread.  The  common  Bed  Bugs,  Simev 
leduarius,  must  not  be  omitted,  still  in  this  portion  of  India,  and 
especially  for  a  sea  port  town,  Cochin  may  be  said  to  be-  remarkably 
free  from  them.-  The  popular  belief  appears  to  be,  that  they  have 
♦been  'devoured  either  by  the  enormous  numbers  of  cockroaches, 
which  swarm  everywhere,  or  by  th'e  earwigs,  which  are  also  ac-- 
counted  amongst  their  greatest  opponents.  Pounded  Bugs  are  pre¬ 
scribed  for  intermittent  fevers,  and  convulsions,  and  if  their  flavour 
is  anything  similar  to  their  smell,  the  remedy  must  be  a  strong  one.- 
One  species  of  Nepa,  nearly  21  inches  long,  is  found  irt  the  old  fort 
ditch,  and  in  most  stagnant  pools  of  water,  and  moist  muddy  places. 

Amongst  the  Homoptera,  the  first  family .  calling  for  notice 
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is  the  Chirpers,  (Stridulcmtice)  amongst  which  is  the  Cicada 
often  from  two,  to  three  and  a  half  inches  in  length..  All  the 
year  round,  excepting  during  the  South  West  Monsoon,  it  enlivens 
the  stillness,  with  a  noise  resembling  the  winding  up  of  a  multiply¬ 
ing  fishing  reel,  or  the  grinding  of  a  knife  upon,  a  stone  wheel.  An¬ 
acreon  composed  an  .  ode  to  its  happiness,  which  according  to 
another  poet,  is  augmented  from  the  fact,  that  “  ail  have  voiceless 
wives”  the  female  being  mute.  Amongst  the  Cicadellvnos ,  are  the 
Prog  Hoppers,  which  number  a  great  many  species,  and  small 
ones  may  be  perceived  of  an  evening  on  tables,  where  there  is  a 
light.  They,  are  little  triangular  insects,  the  most  common  species 
.being  green,  or  green  and  black  ;  on,  being  touched,  ■  they  take' 
long  hops.  Some  of  them  have  extraordinary  forms,  looking  almost 
■as  if  they  were  monstrosities,  or.  else  that  nature  had  indulged  hi 
some  freak.  These  last  are  most  frequently  perceived  just  before 
the  South  West  Monsoon,  and  in  inland  situations.  . 

In  the  family  of  Plant  Parasites,  ( Aphides )  a?e  seen  several  little 
species,  which  the’  Black  Ants  are  so  fond  of  milking,  that  they  have 
received  the  name  of  “  the  Ants'  milch  cows.”  These  are  the  larvoe, 
and  pupce,  in  which  state  they  are  covered  by  a  white  flaky  secre¬ 
tion,  and  exude  a  sweet  gummy  substance.  That  generally  seen 
upon  the  Bamboo,  looks  like  a  dark  spot,  surrounded  by  a  yellow 
cir.cle,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  rainy  season,  Aphides  may 
be  .perceived  all  the  year  round  on  the  Mangoe,  the  Bauhinia,  and 
many  other  trees-.  Should  an  Aphis,  from  which  an  Ant,  has  been, 
sucking  the  sweets,  be  suddenly  removed,  and  the  Ant  oh  his  return 
find  it  gone,  a  great  tumult  ensues.  Other  ants  assemble,  and  all 
join  in  a  search  for  the.  missing-  cow,  which  the  natives  assert,  is 
every  night  penned  up  by  the  Ants,  and’ taken,  in  the  .morning  to  the 
tree  in  which  it  lives  during  the  day.  Amongst,  the  Coccina  group  *" 
there  is  one  species  which  produces  the  gum  lac,  on  various  trees.. 

The  third  sub  class  of  insects,  contains  some  very  common,  but 
no  less  disgusting  house  parasites,  some  of  which  make  themselves 
*  at  home  in  the  hair  of  their  hosts,  without  leave  being  either  asked 
or  obtained,  whilst  others  destroy  clothes. 

Ill  the  order  Thysanura,  exists  one  of  the  greatest  pests  to  the 
possessor  of  books  and  clothes,  the  silvery ,grey Pish  insect  or  Lepisjna, 
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L.  nioeo-fasciata,  Temp.,  ■which  is  particularly  active  in  the  monsoon 
time  :  inland  a  darker  variety,  L.  Niger,  Temp.,  is  more  common, 
but  not  less  active  in  its  depredations.  These  insects  are  exceeding¬ 
ly  destructive  to  books,  in  which  they  bore  small  circular  holes,  and 
cutting  laterally,  remove  pieces  of  the  leaves.  Clothes  are  eaten  by 
them  in  numerous  little  slits,  as  if  snipped  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 
but  in  this  process,  a  small  elater  bears  its  share.  They  appear  to 
be  remarkably  fond  of  country  paper,  on  which  no  records  intended 
for  preservation,  should  ever  be  written  :  they  do  not  destroy  either 
French,  or  English  foolscap,  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  said  (but  no 
doubt  incorrectly,)  that  the  Portuguese  introduced  these  little  crea¬ 
tures,  but  the  species  found  in  the  old  Portuguese  Fort  of  Cochin 
arid  at  the  houses  at  Kurriavanoor,  and  other  places,  are  not  the  same. 
The  best  preservatives  against  them,  are  camphor  wood  boxes,  and 
turpentine,  perhaps  the  oiltof  cajeput  might  also  succeed.  It  is  said 
that  placing  leaves  of  the  neem  tree,  between  some  of  the  pages  of 
books,,  will  keep  them  away,  but  this  certainly  is  not  invariably  the 
case.  The  Spring  Tails,  Poduridoe ,  are  perceived  principally  in 
moist  places.  The  Wool  devouring  Mallophagoi,  and  the  unarmed 
tailed  Anoplurce,  order  of  insects,  are  common  amongst  birds’  fea¬ 
thers,  the  fur  of  animals,  or  as  parasites,  and  although  some  are 
troublesome,  nolle  are  very  attractive  in  their  outward  forms. 

Amongst  the  Myriapods,  the  Centipedes,  are  exceedingly  nume¬ 
rous,  but  not  very  venomous  in  the  town  of  Cochin.  They  are  not 
frequently  seen,  as  they  live  under  stones,  and  in  other  congenial 
spots,  or  enclosed  within  the  folds  of  shawls,  &c.  Them  bite  causes 
severe  pain,  which  often  continues  for  some  hours.  Swanns  of  the 
lulus,  are  perceived  in  the  moist  cold  months,  in  communities  of 
hundreds  at  a  time.  When  bruized  in  vinegar,  they  are  regarded  as  ir¬ 
ritants,  whilst  their  other  ill  effects  have  already  been  alluded  to. 

The  Arachnid©,  or  Spiders, .and  Scorpions,  are  veiy  numerous, 
both  in  the  sub-classes,  and  divisions.  The  Spiders  are  a  class  which 
require  working  out,  as  tribes  hitherto .  undescribed*  would  reward 

*  It  would  be  most  desirable  if  Spiders  could  be  safely  . transmitted  uninjured 
to.  Europe  for  examination.  But  they  loose their  colour  in  spirit,  or  Glycerine, 
aud  then  their  interest  is  much  diminished.  The  numbers  instead  of  being  enu¬ 
merated  by  tens,  and  twenties,  would  be  found  to  consist  of  hundred!. 
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the  inquirer,  whilst  the  immense  number  and  beauty  of  the  species 
is  very  great.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  a  nearer  relationship  will 
be  found  to  exist,  between  the  Pedipalpi  and  Dimerosomata,  than  is 
afforded  by  the  Thelyphonidoe  and  the  Araneidce. 

Spiders  are  all  carnivorous  creatures,  and  though  one  species  of 
Mygale  has  been  reputed  to  catch  small  birds,  the  report  has  been 
received  with  incredulity  by  many,  although  believed  in  by  others. 
A  specimen  of  the  Mygale  fasciata,  7  inches  in  diameter,  was  placed 
under  the  same  finger  glass,  with  a  small  Gecko,  where  they  lived 
together  quite  amicably.  But  the  Mygale  had  no  intention  of  re- 
maining  on  similar  terms  with  a  Cockroach,  which  was  subsequently 
put  underneath  the  glass.  On  seeing  the  latter,  it  commenced  clean¬ 
ing  its  mandibles,  and  then  rushed  at  its  victim,  which  it  quickly 
seized,  and  turning  it  over,  caught  it  by  the  throat,  holding  its  head 
and  chest  fast  by  aid  of  its  antenyoe.  After  having  killed 
it,  the  spider  let  it  go,  apparently  to  see  which  was.  the  best  part  to 
begin  eating,  or  perhaps  to  allow  it  to  get  tender.  It  then  again  clean¬ 
ed  its  mandibles,  and  commenced  its  repast,  the  Lizard  in  the  mean 
time,  looking  quietly  on.  A  Mole  Cricket  was,  afterwards  intro¬ 
duced,  who  foiled  the  Spider  when  it  attacked  it,  and  the  encounter  ; 
was  not  renewed.  On  the  following  day,  the  Cricket  died,  but  the  My¬ 
gale  would  not  eat  it,  and  it  also  refused  to  touch  the  body  of  a  dead 
Cockroach,  which  was  given  it  for  food.  But  it.  very  soon  killed 
and  ate  a  live  green  Mantis  ;  and  a  House  Spider,  which  was  put 
into  the  glass  to  keep  it  company,  soon  shared  the  same  fate.  This 
spider  ,  appears  to  choose  its  lair,  and  to  remain  there  day  after  .day, 
watching  for  its  prey.  .  ■  » 

The  Mahomedans  regard  the  Spider  with  respect,  because  they 
believe  that  it  concealed  Mahomed  from  his  enemies,  by  spinning 'a 
web  over  the  mouth  of  a  well,  in  which  he  was  hidden.  The  Jews' 
also  assert  that  when  David  was  concealed  in  the  cave  of  Adullam 
:  he  remained  undiscovered,  because  a  Spider  wove  its  web  over-  the 
entrance.  Some  species  form  long  burrows  in  hedgerows,  and  simi¬ 
lar  places,  in  which  they  make  their  nests.  They  are  most  wary, 
and  although  seen  at  the  entrances,  are  rarely  captured.  . 

Some  Spiders  of  the  Lycosidce  family,  live  in  trees,  holes,  and  out  of 
the  way  places,  and  run  down,  or  jump  out  upon  their  prey :  others 
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such  as  the  Araneidcs,  as  a  rule  spin  nets,  in  which  to  capture  their 
victims,  and  although  in  this  portion  of  India,  these  are  in  the 
minority,  still  the  varieties  are  numerous.  The  webs  of  some  species 
are  reputed  to  be  good  anteperiodics,  and  natives  apply  them  to 
cases  of  ulcers. 

The  Scorpions  are  by  no  means  rare,  especially  a  brown  house 
species,  Scorpio  australis,  and  the  common  flat  one,  S.  linearis, 
the  effect  of  their  sting  is  not  severe,  and  although  during  the  last 
few  years,  many  instances  have  occurred,  none  have  been  serious. 

The  large  black  Scorpion,  Buthus  afer,  is  found  in  the  town, 
although  only  rarely,  but  it  is  much  more  frequent  in  the  interior 
of  the  country.  Its  sting  is  very  severe,  it  lives  under  stones,  by 
the  river,  in  moist  places,  and  is  able  to  swim,  it  is  thus  oftener 
seen  by  sportsmen  in  the  jungles,  than  in  houses.  It  is  curious  to 
see  the  skiii  of  a  person  wlio  has  been  stung  by  one  of  these  crea¬ 
tures,  as  a  profuse  perspiration  is  generally  perceived  around  the. 
injured  spot,  which  is  probably  an  effort  of  nature,  to  discharge  the 
poison.  A  naturalist  placed  a  Scorpion  and  its  young  under  a  glass, 
when  the  mother  destroyed  all  her  offspring,  with  the  exception  oi 
one,  which  got  on  her  back  and  revenged  its  brothers  and  sisters, 
by  killing  its  parent.  Surrounded  by  burning  spirits,  Scorpions  unable 
to  escape  are  said  to  sting  themselves  to  death. 

The  Decapoda,  include  an  enormous  number  of  species,  amongst 
which  the  Crabs  rank  first,  and  form  a  vast  and  interesting  family. 
One  of  the  prettiest  of  them  which  is  much  esteemed  for  the  table 
belongs  to  the  stalk  eyed  family,  ( Podophthabmis .)  The  two  last 
j  obits  of  its  hind  claws,  being  converted  into  reddish  coloured  pad¬ 
dles.  Its  body  is  reddish  brown,  with  three  purplish  spots  like  eyes, 
omits  dorsal  surface.  Though  its  front  claws  are  pink,  the  last  two 
joints  are  of  a  beautiful  light  blue  colour.  Crabs  are  to  be  found 
everywhere  along  the  shore  burrowing  in  the  sand,  and  living  with¬ 
in  the  influence' of  the  breakers  :  in  the  backwater,  or  paddy  fields, 
or  else  along  the  margin  of  canals  ;  the  little  red  and  black,  Calling 
Crabs,  exist'  in  thousands,  and  if  alarmed  suddenly  disappear.  They 
have  only  one  claw  developed,  the  other  remaining  quite  rudimen¬ 
tary.'  Whilst  running  they  carry  their  large  claw  over  their  back, 
and  if  several  are  placed  together  in  a  small  space,  they  fight  mo3t 
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■desperately,  and  some  will  soon  be  killed  with  the  red  claw  of  their 
neighbour,  fixed  into  their  black  bodies.  One  of  the  great  difficulties- 
in  collecting  good  specimens  of  this  family,  is  the  facility  they  .pos¬ 
sess,  of  shedding  their  claws.  Daring  the  months  of  October,  No¬ 
vember  and  December,  they  are  sometimes  poisonous,  and  occasion 
symptoms  like  cholera. 

The  little  Spider  Crab  ( ifaiada)  living  in  the  deep  sea,  requires  & 
passing  notice.  It  has  a  round  or  oval  body,  rarely  larger  than,  a- 
nut,  covered  with  spines,  to  which  are  attached  hits  of  grass  and. 
stick,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  concealment.  Numbers  are  cap¬ 
tured  in  the  sea  fisheries,  during  the  cold  months-  of  the  year,  but 
no  use  is  made  of  them. 

Cray  fish  are  very  common,  and  various  species  are  caught  all  th& 
year  round,  both  in  the  sea  and  in  the  backwater. 

Amongst  the  Anomurce,  is  found  a  Hermit  Crab.  Having  col¬ 
lected  a  number  of  large  Terebralia  telescopium,  from  the  canal,  and- 
left  them  forgotten  for  some  days-  in  a  chatty,  a  curious  appearance 
was  presented  when,  they  were  turned  out.  First  a  few  small  Her¬ 
mit  Grabs  were  perceived,,  and  on  examining  more  closely,  green  feet 
like  those  of  a  large  spider,  were  seen  projecting,  from,  two  of  the 
shells,  but  on  being  touched  or  the  shell  being  moved,  they  imme¬ 
diately  retracted,  and  disappeared.  The  length. of .  the  body  in  six 
specimens,  averaged  four  inches.  . 

Whether  they  had  as  is  usually  believed,  merely  taken-  up  their 
abodes  in  empty  shells,  or  whether  as  seems  more  probable,  they  had. 
first  dispossessed  the  original  tenants,  is  open  to  doubt.. 

Amongst  the  mouth  footed  insects,  ( Stornapocla,)/  the  Brown  'Sea 
Mantis  (Sqwilla,)  is  often-  caught  by.  the  fishermen,  though  fre¬ 
quently  overlooked,  it  is  usually  3  or  4  inches  in  length.  It. has 
long  bifurcated  antennoe,  and.  other  ,  appendages  about  the  head?, 
amongst  which  its  satin  green  eves,  situated  on  long  stalks,  are  nbt 
the  least  interesting.  It  has  a  pair  of  foot  jaws  of  large  size,  'which 
give  it  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  common  mantis.  .  Its  three 
pairs  of  legs  are  followed  by  five  more  pairs  of  fin  like  organs,  each 
of  which  bears  gills.  Its  posterior  extremity  or  tail,  is :  composed  of 
flat  expanded  plates,  ierminating.in  sharp  pointed  spinous,  extremi¬ 
ties..  Its  general  colour  is  brown,  tinged  with  blue,  and  each  segment 
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•of  the  back  is  terminated  on  either  side  by  two  raised  spines,  whilst 
■down  its  centre,  is  a  pan-  of  smaller  ones.  t 

Amongst  the  Isopods,  a  wood  boring  species  claims  attention,  it 
is  more  especially  seen  in  the  rainy  season,  in  boats,  and  crawling 
-amongst  the  stones,  and  about  the  wharfs,  whilst  in  the  warm  weather 
it  is  always  found  in  moist  .places.  It  is  about  two  inches  long,  of 
■%  light  brown  colour,  whilst  each  of  its  tail  filaments,  are  again  sub¬ 
divided  into  two.  It  is  principally  owing  to  the  destructive  proper¬ 
ties,  of  this  creature,  that  the  wooden  piles  of  the  wharfs  have  to  be 
renewed  every  third  year.  After  climbing  above  the  copper,  it  com¬ 
mences  destroying  the  wood,  and  high  tides  enable  it  to  complete  the 
work  of  destruction. 

The  Wood  Louse,  ( Oniscus,)  and  several  species  of  the  same  family, 
are  not  uncommon,  but  an  insect  of  this  order, fwhich  deserves  atten¬ 
tion,  is  one  of  the  Natatorial  Isopods  which  appears  generally  to  be 
found  as  a  parasite,  about  the  heads  and  mouths  of  fish.  Its  claws 
•are  furnished  with  hooks,  enabling  it  to  take  very  firm  hold. 

Amongst  the  creatures  with  feet  and  heads  in  one,  ( Cirrhopoikt , ) 
■both  the  Barnacle,  and  the  Belauus,  are  found,  this  last  making  the 
bottoms  of  vessels  very  foul. 

The  Annelides,  and  the  worms  are  well-known,  both  to  patients  and 
Medical  Practitioners,  from  the  Leech,  which  swarms  in  the  .paddy 
■fields,  but  is  difficult  to  capture,  unless  when  the  water  is  low,  to 
the  Parasitic  Worms,  that  infest  the  interior  of  the  Human  body. 
The  Tape  worm  and  Guinea  worm,  unless  imported,  are  unknown, 
but  other  species  are  numerous.  * 

The  Medusoe,  are  common  excepting  during  the  cold  months  of 
the  year,  and  are  seen  making  their  way  against  the  current  in  the 
Backwater  by  aid  of  their  tentacles . 

*  Where  such  vast  numbers  of  families  exist,  with  almost  infinite 
divisions  of  species,  and  when  at  nearly  every  step,  something  new. 
■in  Zoology  strikes  the  eye,  hold  would  be  the  individual  who  attemjot- 
•ed  a  description,  of  all  that  exists  in  Malabar.  Volumes  might 
be  filled  by  simply  enumerating  the  species.  The  foregoing  is  only 
intended  as  a- brief  summary,  of  some  of  the  more  common  and  in¬ 
teresting  tribes,  to  be  found  in  British  Cochin  and  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Native  State. 


CHAPTER  >XYII. 

BOTANY. 

Relationship  of  Botany  to  wealth,  beauty,  utility,  and  health  of  a  country— 
Water  kept  pure  by  weeds — Grasses  rare — Oil  producing  plants  common — 
Fruit  trees — Coooanut,  its  origin,  and  uses — Plantain — Tamarind — Jack  fruit 
— Mangoe — Vegetables— Shumach. — Cork  tree — Casuarina— Wild  almond — 
Flowering  trees — Pepper — Talipot  palm — Maroti — Cashew  nut— Bamboo- 
Banian— Teak— The  Poon  tree— Blackwood— Ebony — Sappan — ’Cotton — 
Coffee — Lemon  grass.  Van  Reede’s  Hortus  Malabarieus. 

Much  Of  a,  country’s  wealth,  depends  upon  its  vegetable  produc¬ 
tions  winch  in  their  turn,  are  influenced  by  soil,  climate,  and  eleva¬ 
tion  :  whilst  a  great  effect,  is  reciprocated  upon  climate,  by  the  vege¬ 
tation,  or  more  properly  speaking  by  forests.  Trees  which  flourish 
in  the  dry  plains  of  India,  would  wither,  and  die,  on  the  Malabar 
coast :  whilst  were  the  vegetation  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  arid  plains,  the  same  results  would  doubtless  ensue. 

The  Cocoanut  tree  of  Travancore  and  Cochin,  thrives  along  the 
Western  shores,  as  far  as  Calicut,  but  further  North  its  size  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness  steadily  decreases,  whilst  a  few  miles  inland,  the  crop 
is  comparatively  valueless.  The  Coffee  tree,  flourishes  from  2500-to 
4500  feet  above  the  sea  level,  on  the  Wynaad,  and  elsewhere,  and 
although  it  grows  and  produces  its  important  berry  at  the  sea  level, 
it  is  with  a  corresponding  diminution  of  productiveness.  The  Teak" 
or  Indian  Oak,  so  magnificent  and  so  hard,  when  taken  from  the 
high  forests,  rums  to  a  mere  pole,  on  the  stony  laterite  low  lands, 
where  the  Blackwood  hai'dly  grows  at  all. 

The  beauty  of  countries,  much  depends  upon  their  vegetation ;  the 
traveller  from  the  interior,  cannot  but  be  struck  with  that  of  Malabar, 
as  he  glides  along  the  Backwater  in  his  cabin  boat :  whilst  if  long  from 
Europe,  it  will  give  him  pleasure,  to  see  the  shrab  Jbfi'Kcin'a  ilicifo- 
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Ha,  which  so  much  resembles  the  English  Holly,  growing  on  its  allu¬ 
vial  banks.  Or  should  a  visitor  arrive  at  Cochin  by  sea,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  South  West  .Monsoon,  the  appearance  of  the 
Flamboyante  tree,  Poineiana  Regia ,  must  strike  his  attention,  as  it 
appears  covered  with  a  scarlet  mantle  of  flowers,  interspersed  with 
green  feathery  leaves.  Little  less  beautiful  is  the  Lagerstrcemia 
Jiegince)  Rox.,  ( aclaraboe ,  Mai.)  which  is  obtained  from  the  jungles. 
Its  large  bunches  of  flowers,  are  of  a  lilac  or  purplish  rose  colour, 
whilst  it  continues  in  blossom,  from  April  to  July.  It  can  be  at  a 
distance  compared  to  nothing  better,  than  a  large  English  Lilac  tree, 
in  full  bloom.  It  is  much  prized  in  gardens,  and  looks  excedingly 
well  by  the  side  of  the  Flamboyante.  Smaller  in  size  is  the  Persian 
Lilac,  which  is  however  nearly  as  pretty  as  the  Adamboe,  whilst  there 
are  many  other  trees  equally  striking.  Along  the  tanks  and  ditches, 
the  screw  pine,  Panclanus  odoratmimus,  Linn.,  with  its  Pine  apple 
looking  fruit,  arrests  the  attention  of  the  passer  by.  The  Hindu 
refuses  to  admit  its  flowers  amongst  those  suited  for  religious  pur- 
■  poses :  and  even  the  Termites  shun  it  owing  to  its  strong  aroma : 
but  the  devil-worshippers  consider  it  indispensable  in  their  ceremo¬ 
nies.  The  whole  of  the  jungles,  from  May  to  July  are  magnificent, 
owing  to  the  beauty  and  variety  of.  the  flowering  trees  and  shrubs, 
which  require  to  be  seen  to  b.e  properly  appreciated. 

The  utility  of  a  country,  is  often  directly  in  respect  to  its  vegeta¬ 
ble  wealth,  whether  as  a  com  or  rice  producing  and  exporting  land, 
or  a  timber  field,  which  the  interior  of  Oochia  undoubtedly  is.  Here 
the  Teak  grows  to  perfection,  a  worthy  substitute  for  the  English 
Oak.:  and  hut  little  inferior  to  it,  is  the  Anjely  wood,  whilst 
the  forests  have  always  been  celebrated,  for  their  Poon  Spars  or 
Masts  for  vessels.  To  vegetation,  we  must  look  for  building  materials, 
“.as  well  as  for  those  for  fencing,  conveyances,  furniture,  and  orna¬ 
ments  :  it  ia  therefore  a  great  pity,  more  care  is  not  taken  in  pre¬ 
serving  these  forests,  and  keeping  up  a  proper  supply  of  timber. 

The  healthiness  of  a  climate  may  he  impaired  by  irregular  de¬ 
struction  of  forests,  thus  the  Kumari  or  Piuiam  cultivators,  who  burn 
■down  the  jungle,  in.  order  to  raise  their  crops  of  grain  on  the  rich 
debris,  cause  the  death  of  the  larger  trees,  as  well  as  <)f  the  smaller 
brushwood.  But  after  two  or  three  years,  vegetation  again  com- 
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silences  to  raise  its  head,  and  a  small  scrubby  feverish  jangle  takes 
the  place  of  the  former  one.  .  Large  forest  trees  do  not  appear  to  be 
unhealthy  per  se,  but  low  stunted  vegetation  undoubtedly  is  so, 
whilst  climate  is  modified  by  trees,  and  the  healthiness  of  a  place,  is 
frequently  improved  by  judicious  planting  and  thus  screening 
off  prevailing  winds,  whilst  trees  partially  mitigate  the  intensity  of 
tropical  heat,  and  create  or  improve  the  soil.  The  amount  of  rain 
fall  is  in  places  increased  by  trees,  whilst  they  keep  the  surface  of 
the  ground  cool,  thus  to  a  certain  extent -preventing  the  drying  up 
of  the  springs  ;  consequently  felling  trees  that  cover  the  summits  and 
sides  of  mountains,  diminishes  not  only  the  fuel,  but  also  the  water 
of  a  place.  Mountain  forests,  especially  on  ridges,  attract  and  also 
condense  the  clouds,  and  besides  diminishing  the  local  temperature, 
are  supposed  to  give  rise  to  electric  aetion.  In  the  Coehin  state,  al¬ 
though  the  large  timber  is  in  places  being  felled,  perhaps  injudici¬ 
ously,  still  no  considerable  clearance  of  forest  lands  has  yet  taken 
place,  probably  owing  to  the  want  of  forest  roads,  otherwise  no  doubt 
all  the  best  trees  would  soon  be  sold. 

The  water  in  the  various  tanks  and  ditehes,_is  kept  sweet  by  the 
growth- of  a  weed,  Pistia  stratiotes,  Linn., .bn  its  surface,  which  keeps 
off  the  sun’s  rays,  preventing  both  its  too  great  evaporation,  and  its  be¬ 
coming  putrid.  It  ought  never  to  be  removed,  until  its  leaves  and 
roots  begin  to  decay.  ■ 

Grass  is  a  very  rare  production,  of  the  lew  lands  of  the  Cochin 
State.  In  the  Town  itself,  owing  to  the  vast  amount  of  alluvial 
deposit,  and  debris  existing  there,  it  thrives  well :  -but  sandy  or  late- 
rite  formations,  are  unsuited  to  its  growth.  This  occasions  much  dis¬ 
tress  in  feeding  cattle;  which  are,  as  already  stated,  a  poor  diminutive 
breed.  There  are  some  important  wild  grasses,  from  that  producing 
the  lemon  grass  oil,  to  other  species  employed  in  Hindu  customs  and' 
ceremonies.  Thus  biting  a  blade  of  grass,  is  considered  a  token  of 
submission,  and  may  possibly  be  the  origin  of  the  European  expres¬ 
sion  “  biting  the  grass.”  In  religious  ceremonies  again,  the  Brahman 
is  not  always  present  to  officiate,  but  an  efficacious  and  excellent 
representative,  for  the  absent  priest,  is  found  in  a  bundle  of  50  blades  . 
of  eusa  grass,  .  - 

'  The  ptoper  season:  for  felling  timber, .  is  an'  important .eohsideration. 
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Tlie  Natives  of  Cochin,  and  all  Europeans  who  have  anything  to  do- 
with  the  forests,  agree  that  trees  should  be  felled  when  the  sap  is 
least  in  quantity,  which  in  those  with  deciduous  leaves,  is  known  tc> 
be  at  the  period  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  Timber  and  bamboos,  also 
last  much  longer  if  cut  when  the  moon  is  on  the  wane,  than  when  on 
the  increase. 

There  is  probably  no  part  of  the-  world  where  there  are  more  oil 
producing  vegetables  ready  to' the  hand  of  man,  than  in  Malabar, 
much  is  certainly  collected,  especially  from  the  C'ocoanut  tree,  but  tlie 
cashew  nut  appears  to  be.  left  to  the  Pigeons,  (more  especially  the 
Imperial  ivariety,)  which  come  in  flocks  to  feast  upon  its  fruit :  and 
the  ground  nut  falls  to  the-  share  of  the  wilder  animals-,  whilst  the 
iharoti  is  more-  commonly  left  to  decay. 

Fruit  trees  of  many  and  varied  sorts,  and  esculent  vegetables,  are 
common.  Indifferent  species, fruits,  leaves,  or  root  stocks-,  form  arti¬ 
cles  of  diet,  But  the  Natives  are  mostly  ignorant  of  modes  of  graft¬ 
ing;  the  wild  man-goe  continues  the  same,  and  they  are  careless  res¬ 
pecting  improving  it.  Satisfied  with  the  trees  they  possess,  although 
thankfully  receiving  better  ones-  as  a  gift  if  they  cost  them  no  trouble, 
they  do  not  concern  thenftselv.es  about  obtaining  them.  All  is  left  • 
to  nature,  and  as  their  fathers  lived,  so  the  sons  are  satisfied  to  subsist. 

-  Pre-eminent  amongst  the  trees  in  the  town  of  Cochin  and  tower¬ 
ing  -above  all  others  along  the  sea  shore-  and  sides  of  the  Back¬ 
water,  are-  the  Ooeoanut  Palms,  Cocos  nucifera,  Linn.,  every  portion 
of  which, .  from  their  leaves  to  their  roots,  may  be  turned  to  some 
useful  purpose.  L  ' 

^Hindu  tradition  informs  us,  that  Eusi  Rajah,  being  a  strenuous 
worshipper* of:  one  supreme  God,  and  rejecting  the  eustom  of  offerings 
to  inferior  divinities,  became  in  course  of  time,  almost  equal  to  the 
"•gods,  and  made  many  of  the.  grains  now  in  common  use.  As  his 
powers  increased  so  did  his  ambition,  and  he  meditated  creating 
another,  species  of  human -being  very  superior  to  anything  existing;  in 
the  world.  But  after  he  had  completed  its -head,  the  demi-gods  be¬ 
came  alarmed,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  cease  his  work.  The.  head  was 
■therefore  transformed  into  a  C'ocoanut  tree,  whieh  was  henceforth  to 
be  one  of 'the  most  useful  of  all  trees  in  the  vegetable  kingdom :  and 
was  dedicated  to  Qaimlut,  the  protector  of  sciences,,  and  learned  men. 
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The  cocoanut  tree  flourishes  best  along  the  sea  coast,  and  thrives 
'  in  the  sandy  and  alluvial  soil  of  Cochin.  Salt  appears  almost 
essential  to  it,  consequently  a  few  miles  from  the  sea,  it  becomes 
less  luxuriant,  and  not  so  prolific.  : 

North  .of  Calicut,  where  the  latcrite  rooks  extend  dowii  to  the 
sea,  it  is  less  productive,  and  its  appearance  is  more  stunted.-  In 
Ceylon  there  is  a  . saying,  also  applicable  to  Malabar,  that this  tree 
will  not  grdW  further  than  a  man’s  voice  can  extend  from  his  dwell¬ 
ing.”  This  very  truly  demonstrates,  the  amount  of  attention  that 
is  necessary,  for  its  successful  cultivation. 

It  commences  to  bear,  about  the  sixth  year,  sometimes  before, 
sometimes  after,  and  reaches  its  prime  when  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  old.  For  about  fifty  years  it  continues  prolific,  -  but  by  the 
time  it  has  attained  the  ripe  age  of  a  century,  its  bearing  powers 
have  ceased,  its  work  is-  done.  .  . 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  Upon  the  cultivation  of  this  tree  in  its 
Various  phases,  it  requires  a  moderate  amount  of  water,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  manure,  amongst  which,  could  it  he  afforded,  salt  would  form 
a  good  staple.  When  age  has  rendered  this  tree  useless,  and  the 
place  it  occupies  is  required  for  younger  ’ones,  a  plan  is  successfully 
adopted,  which  not  only  clears-  away  the  roots,  but  also  manures,  the 
soil.  The  stem  is  cut  off  a  few  inches  above  the  ground,  and  allow¬ 
ed  to  dry  thoroughly,  charcoal  or  firewood  is  then  heaped  round 
the  stump,  and  the  whole  set  on  fire.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this 
smoulders  away  until  the  whole  of  the  fibrous  structure  has  been 
consumed.  The  young  tree  which  has  been  raised  from  the  nut  is 
then  placed  over  the  same  spot,  some  time  before  the  commencement 
of  the  South  West  Monsoon,  -  Cocoanut  trees  are ;  planted  about  20’ 
feet;  apart  if  near  the  sea,  but  if  farther  inland,  at  a  greater  distance.- 

The  Cocoanut  has  been  called  “  the  great  nut  of  India,”  and  more ' 
than  one  author  has  pointed  out,  that  it  is  sufficient -to  build,  rig,  and 
freight  a  vessel,  with  bread,  wine,  water,  oil,  vinegar,  sugar,  and 
other  commodities. 

The  tree  is  valued  at  from  half  a  rupee  to-  five  rupees  when  in  full 
bearing,  and  is  taxed  according  to  its  productiveness  :  .  the  profits 
from,  large  plantations  are  considerable,  especially  if  they  are 
the  -property  of  a  Native,  and  still  more  so  if  he  also  is  the 
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cultivator.  The  Toddy  Drawers,  whose  especial  duty  it  is  to  climb 
these  trees,  to  remove  the  produce,  cut  steps  about  one  foot  apart, 
on  each  side,  up  which  they  carefully  ascend.  The  slave  castes  may 
tend  the  trees,  and  tie  thorns  around  them,  to  keep  off  thieves,  but 
they  are  not  permitted  to  cut  them,  with  any  sharp  instrument. 

“  Of  all  the  trees  which  Providence  has  bestowed  on  the  Oriental 
world,  the  Cocoanut  tree  most  deserves  our  notice.  In  this  single 
production  of  nature,  what  blessings  are  conveyed  to  m'an  !  It  grows 
in  a  stately  column,  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  height,  crowned  by  a 
verdant  capital  of  waving  branches,  covered  with  long  spiral  leaves  ; 
under  this  foliage,  branches  of  blossoms,  clusters  of  green  fruit,  and 
others  arrived  at  maturity,  appear  in  mingled  beauty.  The  trunk 
though  porous,  furnishes  beams,  and  rafters  for  our  habitations,  and 
the  leaves  when  plaited  together,  make  an  excellent  thatch,  common 
umbrellas,  coarse  mats  for  the  floor,  and  brooms  :  whilst  their 
finest  fibres,  are  woven  into  very  beautiful  mats  for  the  rich.  The 
covering  of  the  young  fruit  is  extremely  curious,  resembling  a  piece 
of  thick  cloth,  in  a  conical  form,  close  and  firm  as  if  it  came  from 
the  loom,  it  expands  after  the  fruit  has  burst  through  its  enclosure 
and  then  appears; of  a  coarser  texture.  The  nuts  contain  a  delicious 
milk,  and  a  kernel  sweet  as  an  almond,  this  when  dried  affords  abun¬ 
dance  of  oil ;  and  when  that  is  expressed,  the  remains  feed  cattle 
and  poultry,  and  make  a  good  manure.  The  shell  of  the  nut 
furnishes  cups,  ladles,  and  other  domestic .  utensils,  whilst  the 
husk  which  encloses  it,  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  it  is  manufac¬ 
tured  into  ropes,  and  cordage  of  every  kind,  from  the  smallest  twines, 
to  «the  largest  cables  which  are  far  more  durable  than  those  of 
liemp.  *  *  *  The  Asiatic  celebrated  either  in  verse  or  prose,  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty  uses,  to  which  the  trunk,  the  branches,  the 
leaves,  the  juice,  and  the  fruit,  were -  skilfully  applied.  Many  of  the 
trees  are  not  permitted  to  bear  fruit,  but  the  embryo  bud  from  which 
the  blossoms  and  nuts  would  spring,  is  tied  up,  to  prevent  its  expan¬ 
sion,  and  a,  small  incision  being  made  at  the  end,  there  oozes  out  in 
gentle  drops,  a  cool  liquid  called  toddy,  the  Palm  wine  of  the  poets. 
This  when  first  drawn  is  coofing  and  salutary,  but  when  fermented 
and  .  distilled,  produces  an  intoxicating  spirit  (arrack.)”* 

*  Forbes,  Oriental  Memoirs.  Vol.  I,  page  12. 
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The  web-like  texture,  from  around  the  fronds,  where  the  branches 
expand,  the  Toddy  Drawers  employ  for  straining  the  toddy  through  y 
it  is  also  used  for  coarse  cloths,  and  bags,  or  as  a  torch  after  it  has 
been  steeped  in  oil  and  lightly  rolled  up. 

Should  epicures  desire,  a  substitute  for  a  good  cabbage,  or  a  nice 
pickle,  they  may  obtain  it  from  the  cocoanut  cabbage,  or  the  termi¬ 
nal  bud,  at  the  summit  of  the  tree. 

Some  very  useful  purposes  are  served  by  the  leaves,  which  are 
first  divided  down  the  centre  of  the  midrib  into  halves,  exposed  for 
two  or  three  days  to  the  sun,  then  soaked  for  about  the  same  period 
in  water,  and  subsequently  plaited  into  baskets,  or  thatch  for  huts 
and  houses.  Owing  to  the  amount  of  potash  the  leaves  contain,  they 
are  also  burnt  by  the  Dhobies,  and  the  ashes  mixed  with  the'  water, 
in  which  the  clothes  tire  soaked.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  strong 
and  hard,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  very  fine  polish  ;  it  is  known  as  the 
porcupine  wood,  from  its  black  and  white  veins.  The  stem  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  rafters  of  houses,  bridges,  beams,  small  boats,  &c.  The 
nuts  are  used  as  cups,  and  small  lamps,  they  are  also  cut 
and  polished,  carved  as  baskets,  and  into  many,  pretty  and 
curious  ornaments.  The  midribs  of  the  leaves  are  employed 
as  paddles  for  small  boats.  In  olden  times  they  also  formed  an 
instrument  of  torture.  'A  few  pieces  about  . four  inches  in  length, 
were  cut  jaggedly  from  the  midrib,  and  four  of  these  were  .  lightly 
bound  around  the  prisoner’s  thumb,  with  a  piece  of  strong  whip 
cord.  When  the  circulation  was  completely,  arrested,  and  swelling 
had  taken  plac'e,  each  of  these  four  pieces  were  in  succession  slowly 
dragged  out  through  the  congested  skin.''  The  torture  was  declared 
by  the  victims  to  be  excessive.  ,  The  root  of  •  this  palm  is  chewed  by 
Natives,  as  a  substitute  for  the  areca  nut.  '.  . 

In  Cochin  the  piles  employed  for  jetties,  are  very  commonly f 
made  of  Cocoanut  trees,  and  although  it  would  at  first'  sight  appear 
probable  that  they  would  last  many  years,  experience  shows  that 
five  is  as  much  as  may  be  anticipated:  The  Carpenter  Bees,  Xylo- 
eopa  latipes,  and  X  tenuiscapa,  do  not  appear,  to  wait  .-until  the  tree 
is-  dead,  before  commencing  their  destructive  attacks  upon  ,  it, 
whilst  immediately  that  it  is  driven  into  its  .  position,  some  species 
of  Isopods  commence  their  inroads,  these  are -  .probably  the  most 
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destructive  animals,  small  though  they  be,  which  infest  the  Cochin 
river,  destroying  the  boats,  and  woodwork. 

The  Cocoanut  tree  when  hollowed,  is  commonly  employed  as  large 
pipes  for  drains,  whilst  a  single  tree  is  both  an  ordinary  Native  bridge, 
and  when  notched  at  the  sides,  an  useful  ladder. 

.  A  tree  which  is  often  seen  amongst  the  Cocoanuts,  and  other  trees, 
but  more  commonly  in  gardens  by  itself  is  the  Plantain  or  Banana, 
Musa  -paradisiaca,  Linn.  ( Vella,  Mai.)  This  useful  tree  which  forms 
such  a  common  staple  of  food,  appears  to  thrive  from  the  sea  level, 
to  five  thousand  feet,  and  even  more:  it  is  considered  an  emblem  of 
fertility,  and  plenty,  by.  the  Hindus,  and  always  takes  its  place  in 
marriage  ceremonies,  and  other  grand  occasions,  whilst,  amongst  the 
Princes  of  Malabar  it  is  a  symbol  of  sovereignty. 

The  wide-spreading  leaves,  which  diminish  the  circulation  of  air, 
also  tend  to  keep  the  ground  moist,  and  consequently  houses  surround¬ 
ed  by  them,  are  damp.  On  the  under  surface  of  their  leaves,  is 
often  seen  the  little  tree  frog.  •  There  are  many  varieties  of  this  tree, 
one  garden  at  Trevandrum,  is  said  to  contain  forty  species  :  as  an 
article  of  diet,  it  is  hardly  inferior  in  nutritive  properties  to  the 
potatoe.  Prom  the  fibrous  texture,  especially  of.  one  ■  species,  M. 
textilis,  is  obtained  a  kind  of  flax,  from  which  a  delicate  cloth  is 
manufactured.  The,  whole  of  the  tree  is  so  fibrous,  that  from  plan¬ 
tain  tribes,  almost  any  amount  of  fibre  could  be  obtained  for  export. 
If  the  best  sort  is  taken,  and  the  fibre  well  cleaned  and  prepared,  all 
the  sap  having  been  quickly  removed,  it  bears  immersion  in  water 
well,  and  is  said  to  be  of  about  the  same  strength  as  Russian  hemp. 

•Besides  many  other  properties,  it  should  not  be  omitted,  that  the 
leaves  are  employed  as  caps  and  bags  by  the  Chogans,  and  are  also 
very  useful  to  the  Medical  practitioner.  They  are  commonly  em- 
'■'ployed,  in  dressing  blisters.  If  their  upper  surface  be  applied 
to  the  blistered  part,  the  healing .  process  soon  takes  place,  on 
the  contrary  should  it  be  desirable  to  prevent  the  sore  from  rapidly 
skinning  over,  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  act  as  the  necessary 
irritant.  If  manured  with  the  weed  (Paiiloo,  Mai.)  Pistia  Stratiotes, 
it  is  said  to  bear  more  plentifully  and  to  have  larger  and  better  tasted 
fruit. .  To  ripen  plantains,  a  little  lime  is  smeared  on  each  one. 

The  slow  growing  dark  green  Tamarind,  Tamarindus  Indica , 
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Linn.,  is  found  in  Cochin,  sparingly  spread  over  the  country.  The 
large  amount  of  acid  properties  contained  in  this  tree,  renders  it  un- 
advisable  for  travellers  to  encamp  in  its  shade,  as  should  a  shower 
of  rain  occur,  and  the  drops  fall  from  its  leaves,  it  will  most  assured¬ 
ly  rot  the  tent.  Even  the  damp  weather  will  destroy  tents  ,under 
this  shelter.  Natives  will  never  sleep  beneath  it. 

Probably  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  trees,  is  the  Bread-fruit, 
Artocarpus  incisa,  which  grows  exceedingly  well  in  the  soil  of 
Cochin,  but  does  not  thrive  inland,  on  the  laterite  formation.  Its 
growth  in  congenial  soils  is  rapid,  and  it  often  commences  to  bear 
by  its  third  year.  Its  spreading  branches  cover  rather  a  large  space, 
but  the  tree  is  rarely  above  40  or  50  feet  high.  About  'March-  the 
fruit  from  which  it  takes  its  name  is  ripe.  The  size  varies  from  that 
of  a  child’s  head,  to  three  times  that  circumference.  It  is  said  to 
resemble  bread,  but  the  similarity  is  very  slight.  After  being  cut 
and  baked,  the  outer  rind  is  removed,  and  the  interior  or  bread,  is 
very  like  dry  pith,  with  little  or  no  taste, .  it  is  sometimes  curded. 
The  sap  of  this  tree  dried  hi  the  sun,  and  subsequently  boiled,  forms 
an  inferior  substitute  for  pitch.  ■  The.  tree  is  propagated  by  shoots 
or  layers,  taken  from  its  roots.  1  • 

The  Jack  Fruit,  Artocarptis  integrifolius,  Linn.,  is  a  far  more,  use¬ 
ful  tree  than  the  foregoing,  to  which  its  fruit  in  outward  appearance, 
bears  considerable  resemblance.  The  wood  is,  of  a  light  colour,  but 
after  a  time,  if  regularly  cleaned,  assumes  a  darker  hue,  approaching 
that  of  mahogany,  it  is  much  esteemed  for  tables  and  furnitiue,  as. 
Well  as  for  general  purposes,  such  as  doors  and  buildings. 

This  tree  which  grows  on  laterite  soil,  where  the  Bread-fruit  said 
Cocoanut  do  not  thrive,  is  a  monopoly  of  the  Sirkar,  and  yields  an 
annual,  tax,  the  size  of  the  fruit,  which  is  much  prized  by  Natives, 
is  sometimes  enormous.  The  seeds  are  either  roasted  or  curried, r 
and  taste  like,  very  dry  broad  beans :  its  juice  is  sometimes  employed 
as  birdlime. 

The  Mangoe,  Mangifera  Indica,  grows  to  a  very  large  size,  but 
its  fruit  is  of' a  very  inferior  description,  apparently  owing  more  to 
want  of  proper  cultivation,  than  the  incompatibility  of  the  climate. 
Fine  trees  exist  at  CannanOre,  and  even  at  Calicut,  from  which  good 
mangoes  are  obtained;  There  is  one  curious  tree  in  the  Town  of 
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Cochin  which  although  it  never  produces  much  fruit  at  a  time,  still 
rarely  passes  a  month  without  bearing  some.  Mangoes  are  generally 
ripe  in  the  month  of  May,  but  they  have  mostly  disappeared  by  June. 

As  a  timber  wood,  it  is  soft,  easily  decays,  and  does  not  stand 
moisture,  but  is  good  for  fuel.  This  tree  should  be  propagated  by 
grafting.  In  some  parts  of  India,  ho  Hindu  would  think  of  tasting 
the  fruit  of  his  Mangoe  grove,  until  a  marriage  of  trees  has  taken 
place.  The  Tamarind  is  generally  chosen  as  the  Bride.  The  Brah¬ 
mans  attend  these  ceremonies,  and  derive  considerable  profit  from 
them,  as  they  are  conducted  with  much  pomp. 

There  are  many  other .  trees,  grown  in  gardens,  which  are  useful 
for  food,  and  prized  for  their  ornamental  appearance.  The  Pome- 
granite,  Punica  gr'anatum,  Linn.,  has  a  pretty  bright  red  flower. 
Its  fruit  is  celebrated,  but  great  disappointment  is  usually  experienc-  ■ 
ed,  on  first  tasting  it.  The  Bullock’s-heart  or  Soursop,  Annona 
reticulata,  Linn.,  is  found  in  gardens,  and  its  fruit  is  esteemed  one  of 
the  best  in  the  place.  It  grows  to.  several  pounds  weight,  and  tastes 
like  the  Custard  Apple  flavoured  with  geraniums.  In  the  West 
Indies,  an  excellent  liqueur  is  made  from  this  fruit.  Its  leaves 
attract  bugs. 

The  Bed  and  White  Guavas,  Psideum  pomifenmi,  and  P.p-yriferum,, 
Linn.,  are  also  found:  the  fruit  of  both  are  rather  too  strong  for  the 
table,  but  make  good  puddings,  and  excellent  preserves.  The  Limes, 
Citrus  bergamia,  Briss.,  are  acid  but  useful. 

The  Papaw  Tree,  Carica  papaya,  Linn.,  is  liked  for  its  fruit,  which 
is  esteemed  for  puddings,  and  also  eaten  raw ;  the  Bilimbi,  Amrhoa 
HUmbi,  is  also  a  favourite  with  those  who  are  fond  of  acid  fruit,  or 
preserves.  There  are  also  other  trees,  the  fruits  of  which  are  held 
in  esteem,  the  Lobi  lobi,  and.  the  Marson,  are  both  found,  and  are 
''probably  importations  from  Ceylon. 

There  are  many  other  useful  trees,  amongst  them  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  Nutmeg,  Pyrrhoria  Horsjieldii,  Blume,  (?)  which  grows 
well  in  Cochin,  when  sheltered  from  violent  gusts  of  wind,  and 
strong  sea  breezes.  The  Cashew  nut,  Anacardium  occidentals,  Linn,, 
grows 'well,  sand  bears  abundantly,  even  as  early  as  February.  The 
roots  bfl  the  dlorse  Reddish  Tree,  Moringa  pte.rygosperma,  Gceertu, 
foraran  excellent  substitute  for  the  real  article  as  a  relish  for  beef 
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The  Shaddock,  or  Pumplemose,  Citrus  decuman  a.,  Linn.,  is  not  a 
common  shrub.  This  large  species  of  orange,  is  much  liked,  but  is 
more  suited  for  making  into  Marmelade,  than  for  eating  in  its  raw . 
'  state,  whilst  its  fruit  makes  excellent  jam.  The  Citron,  Citrus  Me- 
dica,  Linn.,  also  bears  in  Cochin,  and  good  Marmelade  is  made  from 
it.  The  small  China  Orange,  the  fruit  of  which  is  hardly  larger  than 
a  pea,  thrives  well,  and  makes  excellent  jams,  or  puddings,  as  well 
as  answering  the  purpose  of  good  gum  on  an  emergency.  The  Mul¬ 
berry  grows  well,  but  does  not  appear  to  bear  fruit.  It  is  said  that 
in  olden  time,  the  silk  worm  flourished  here,  but  this  is  not  well 
authenticated,  and  is  probably  incorrect.  • 

Other  useful  trees  must  not  be  omitted.  The.  soap  nut  tree,. 
Sapindas  laurifolius,  Yahl.  (Purmsji,  MaL)  which  is  suitable  for  the 
sides  of  roads,  has  a  saponaceous  berry,  which  is  used  as  soap  for 
washing  the  hair,  and  other  purposes.  From  its  wood,  harps  and. 
combs  are  made.  The  Shumach,  Cossalpinia  coriaria,  Witld.,  known 
also  as  the  divi  divi,  grows  well  if  properly  attended  to,  when  young. 
When  large  it  is  a  beautiful  tree,  and  most  valuable  for  its  pods, 
winch  contain  about  50  per  cent,  of  Tannin,  the  price  of  which  va-. 
ries  in  Europe,  from  £8  to  £13  a  ton.  In  its  native  soil,  the  pro-, 
du-ce  of  one  tree  is  about  lb.  100. 

It  germinates  well  from  seeds,  and  if  the  side  branches  are  trim¬ 
med  off  until  the  tree  reaches  .  ten  feet  in  height,  and  the  stem  is 
properly  supported,  it  will  in  a  few  years  form  quite,  a  fine  tree,  the: 
cultivation  of  which  it  may  be  .  imagined  would  pay  as  a  commercial 
enterprise. 

.  Vegetables,  and  some  seeds,  succeed  pretty  well,  but  the  situation 
is  too  low  for  potatoes,  which,  however  are  procured  from  the  Neil- 
gherries,  or  Palghaut,  at  about  an  average  rate  of  Ks.  2  for  30  lbs- 
weight.  The  following  grown  in.  the  place,  are  most  esteemed,  the  r 
Aghatykai,  Coronilla  Grandiiora.  Willd.,  Eed  Pumpkin,  Cucurhiia 
hispida ,  Thumb.,  which  is  very  common,  and  *the  white  variety, 
reputed  to  .  be  extremely  strengthening,  and  therefore  seldom 
absent  from  the  meals  or  feasts  of  rich  Natives. :  The  Brinzal,  or: 
Egg  Plant,  Solarium  melongena,  Linn.,  Bandakai,  Hibiscus  esculentus,. 
Linn.,  Cucumber,  Cuaumis  satimis,  Linn.,  (Mullen  betteri,  Mai.)  Onion,. 
Allium'  cepa,  Linn.,  Pineapple,  Ananas  sativus,  Sehult.,  (Pooreethee, 
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Mai)  Melon,  Cumrais  melo,  Linn.,  Water  Melon,  Cucurbita  citrullus, 
Linn.  Several  species  of  Yams,  Dioscoreos  alatce ;  D.  bullifera  ;  I). 
pentaphylla ;  and  D.  triphylla,  Linn.,  Sweet  Potatoes,.  Convolvulus 
batatas,  Linn.,  ( Kappa  Kalenga,  Mai.)  Arrowroot,  Curcuma  augusti- 
folia,  Roxb.,  ( Kooa ,  Mai.)  Pepper,  Piper  nigrum,  Linn.,  ( Molago-cocli , 
Mai.)  Betel,  Piper  betle,  Linn.,  ( Vetta,  Mai.)  and  many  others. 

The  pretty  Cork  tree,  Bignonia  suberosa,  Roxb.,  does  not  thrive 
in  Cochin,,  and  consequently  is  Unadapted  for  avenues,  it  does  not 
flower  well,  and  its  sweet  scent  is  almost  unknown.  The  Neem  tree, 
Azadirachta  Indica,  Ad.  de  Juss,  likewise  merely  runs  to  a  small 
pole,  and  is  unadapted  for  ornamental  planting.  It  is  an  emblem 
of  purification,  and  sacred  to  Kali.  The  timber  is  beautifully  mark¬ 
ed,  and  suitable  for  cabinet  making.  The  Portia  tree,  7’hespesia 
populnea,  Lam.,  'grows  very  well,  if  properly  attended  to,  but  if 
propagated  by  boughs,  they  are  apt  after  a  few  years,  to  break 
at  the  points,-  from  which  the  branches  sprout  off.  The  heavy 
rains  appear  to  weaken  this  part,  never  strong,  and  the  high  breezes 
complete  the' mischief.  Its  leaves  being  deciduous,  render  the 
ground  very  untidy,  at- the  fall  of  the  leaf;  and  the  same  maybe 
said,  .when  its  yellow  or  buff  coloured  blossoms  fall. 

The  Casuarina,  Casuanna  muricata,Koxb.,  grows  well  and  rapidly, 
but  unless  the  tops  are  occasionally  cut  off  when  young,  it  runs  too 
much  to  a  weedy  head  top,  and  becomes  unfit  for  avenues.  Its  wood 
though  extremely  hard, ’is  brittle  and  easily  broken  off  in  high  winds. 

The  finest  and  strongest  tree,  and  consequently  that  best  adapted 
for  ornamental  planting,  is  the  Indian  almond,  Terminalia  catappa, 
Liifti.  Its  dark  thick  foliage,  is  very  handsome,  and  shows  to 
advantage  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  when  interspersed 
with  purplish  flowers.  Its  seeds  are  very  much  like  those  of  the 
true  Almond,  and  its  kernel  has  much  the  same  taste.  The  Flying 
Foxes,  Pteropus  Edwardsii  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  are  often -a 
greatnuisanceatnighttime/fightingoverthespoiL 

Oil  may  be  expressed  from  the  nuts,  the  fruit  being  gathered, 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  the  kernels  cleaned,  they  are  bruized  in  a  mill, 
when  six  seers  produce  three  pucka  seers  of  oil.  The  oil  cake  is 
considered  good  for  feeding  pigs..  It  is  like  English  Almond  oil, 
but  so  badly  prepared,  that  it  soon  becomes,  turbid. 
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The  smaller  ornamental  trees,  which  are  grown  either  for  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers,  their  bright  tinted  leaves,  or  their  curious  ap¬ 
pearance,  are  by  no  means  few,  considering  the  small  amount  of  space, 
available  for  such  purposes,  in  the  town  of  Cochin. 

The  Persian  Lilac,  Melia  aiedarack,  Linn.,  though  not  growing 
to  any  height,  may  be  seen  covered  with  magnificent  clusters  of 
purple  flowers,  quite  loading  the  tree  during  March,  April,  and  even 
in  the  beginning  of  May.  The  beads,  are  bored  and  strung  by  the 
~R.nmfl.Ti  Catholics.  The  timber  is  hard  and  handsomely  marked. 

The  purple  species  of  Baukinia,  often  variegated  with  brown  and 
yellow,  is  a  handsome  and  ornamental  tree.  The  Silk  Cotton  tree, 
JSombax  Malabaricum,  D.  C.,  with  its  prickly 'trunk,  branches  spring¬ 
ing  at  right  angles  from  the  stem,  and  palmate  leaves,  grows  in  the 
town.  The  deep  red  flowers,  blossoming  from  February  till 
April,  are  looked  upon  by  the  Natives  as  a  cause  of  sore  eyes,  as  it 
is  said  that  whoever  looks  at  them>  will  be  affected  with  ophthalmia. 
Its  seeds  are  embedded  in  a  silky  cotton,  the  staple  of  which  is  too 
short  to  weave,  but  is  most  useful  in  stuffing  pillows  and  mattrasses. 

Holding  a  conspicuous  place  amongst  the  smaller  flowering 
shrubs,  is  the  Rose  tree,  which  flourishes  and  blossoms  most  luxu¬ 
riantly,  in  small  courts,  where  the  free  circulation  of  air,  must  ap¬ 
parently  be  almost  unknown.  .  Where  there  is  a  little  more  space,  the 
Exile,  Thevetia  nereifolia ,  Juss.,  may  be  found :  this  tree  is  a  native 
of  South  America,  but  now  naturalized  inlndia,  it  grows  from  12 
to  20  feet  high.  Its  milky  juice  is  highly  venomous. 

The  shoe  flower,  or  China  Rose,  Hibiscus  rosa  sinensis,  thrives 
in  both  its  buff,  and  red  varieties:  the  latter  , are  employed  on  festive 
occasions,  and  the  Nairs  in  olden  .time,  made  garlands  of  them  for 
their  cannon,  and  for  hanging  around  their  elephants,  when 
going  to  battle ;  the  petals  of  the  flowers,  are  employed  for  blackingF 
shoes,  and  women  use  them  for  dyeing  the  hair  and  eyebrows  black. 
When  rubbed  on  blotting  paper  they  leave  a  bluish  tint,  and  render 
it  a  good  substitute  for  blue  litmus  paper,  for  detecting  the  acidity  of 
any  fluid. 

The  deep  crimson  leaves  of  the  Povncettia  pulcherrima,  Linn.,  give 
this  shrub  a  very  gay  appearance,  and  it  is  consequently  perceived 
inmost  gardens  as  is  also  the  French  Croton,  Groton  mriegatum, 
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■which  is  grown  for  its  beauty :  as  well  as  many  other  shrubs  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate. 

The  foregoing  trees  and  shrubs,  (unless  otherwise  stated,)  from 
the  Cocoanut  downwards,  may  be  found  within  the  small  space  of 
British  tJochni.  But  the  great  wealth  of  Malabar,  partly  arises  from 
its  Cocoanut  plantations,  its  pepjeer,  and  other  produce. 

Pepper,  Piper  nigrum,  Linn.,  {Molago  codi,  Mai.)  has  been  from 
the  most  ancient  times,  until  last  year,  a  monopoly  of  the  Sircar. 
It  was  formerly  called  “  Malabar  Money.”  The  Cochin  state  pro¬ 
duces  but  little  of  this  article.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  and 
commences  to  produce  in  about  three  ■  years,  it  is  trained  up  trees 
which  have  rough  barks,  and  requires  careful  pruning  and  watching. 
The  berries  are  red,  but  when  dried  become  black.  The  best  are 
grown  in  the  valh.es  of  the  ghauts,  where  there  is  most  moisture. 
When  black  pepper  is  required,  the  seeds  are  picked  green,  and  when 
dried  become  black,  with  a  corrugated  surface.  White  pepper  is 
the  ripe  fruit,  in  which  state  it  is  covered  with  a  red.  pulp,  which  is 
washed  off,  and  the  white  pepper  corn  beneath  it,  cleansed  and  dried, 
after  which  it  is  ready  for  the  market. 

The  leaves  of  the  .Betel,  Piper  betle,  Linn.,  (Vetla,  Mai.)  .are  most 
extensively  chewed  by  the  Native  and  Eurasian  population,  mixed 
with  Chunam,  and  the  nut  of  the  areca  palm.  This  practice  is  con¬ 
sidered  conducive  to  health  and  is  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the 
salivary  glands,  and  digestive  organs,  though  if  long  continued  it 
renders  the  mouth  dry,,  and  parches  the  tongue  and  fauces.  It  is 
said  to  diminish  perspiration,  but  has  an  unpleasant  sickly  odour. 
This  vine  requires  a  rich  moist  soil,  and ,  is  planted  in  rows,  and 
trained  up  on  poles  or  trees.  The  leaves  must  only  be  removed  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year.  . . 

*  The  Areca  Palm,  Areca  catechu,  Linn.,  ( Adaka ,  Mai.)  is  a  most 
valuable,  and  at  the  same  time  beautiful  tree.  It  thrives  either 
near  the  sea,  or  .  even  in  high  regions,  at  some .  distance  inland.  It 
produces  about  three  hundred  nuts  yearly  on  an  average,  which 
somewhat  resemble  nutmegs.  At  ceremonial  visits,  as  a  sign  that  it  is 
time  for  a  visitor  to  take  leave,  they  are  presented  in  slices,  mixed 
with  chunam  and  cardamoms,  folded  up  in  a  betel  leaf,  and  secured 
by  a  clove.  .  An  inferior  chewing  betel  in  the  presence  of  a  superior, 
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is  at  the  least,  taking  a  great  liberty,  and  Ms  conduct  may  well  be 
considered,  as  an  intentional  impertinence. 

The  Fan,  or  .Talipot  Palm,  Corypha  umbmciilifera,  Linn.,  though 
perhaps  better  known  in  Ceylon  than  in  India,  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  a  few  miles  to  the  North  of  Cochin,  and  not  very  far 
inland.  It  is  numerous  at  Trichoor. 

■  Its  beautiful .  fan  shaped  leaves,  their  enormous  size,  and .  dark 
green  colour,  renders  this  tree  a  very,  striking  object.  It  is  said 
that  only  Royalty  hi  Malabar  were  permitted  to  have  a  branch  of 
the  Cocoanut  palm  carried  over  them,  but  it  does  not  appear  impro¬ 
bable,  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  in  reality  it  was  the  leaf  of 
the  Talipot  palm.  In  Ceylon  only  Royalty  and  Buddhist  priests, 
could  have  “  the  talipot  fan  borne  over  them,  with  the  broad  end 
foremost.”  This  tree  is  generally  seen  in  gardens..  The  leaves  are 
cut  into  proper  sizes,  and.  used  as  a  substitute  for  writing  paper, 
an  iron  style  being  employed  as  a  pen :  .they  resist  the  ravages  of 
time,  but  unfortunately  not  that  of  insects.  On  tMs  species  of  pa¬ 
per,  all  the  records,  reports,  and  correspondence  of  the  Cochin  Go¬ 
vernment  were  kept,  until  the  year  1858,  when  paper  was  introduc¬ 
ed  into  the  Dewan’s  .Office,  but  not  into  the  Talooks.  Its  leaves,  are 
also  used  for  thatching  houses,  and  when  properly  dried,  for  umbreb  - 
las.  The  seeds  are  employed  as  beads  by  some  Hindu  sects,  and 
are  sometimes  cut,  dyed  red,  and  sold  a&  coral.  Flour  or  a  sort  of 
sago,  is  prepared  from  the  pith  of  its  trunk. 

Another  tree  wliich  arrests  attention,  is  the  handsome  Maroti, 
llydrocarpus  inebvians ,  Vahl.,  so  designated  from  its  fruit  occasion¬ 
ing  dizziness,  its  seeds  are  occasionally  employed  for  poisoning  fish. 
TMs  tree  grows,  wild  in  many  places,  but  is:  more  especially  seen  in 
gardens,  ■  where  it  is  cultivated  for  its  oil.  The  'fruit  from  which 
this  is  extracted,  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  of  a  brown  ' 
colour,  and  a  hard  and  rough  texture.  •. 

The  most  favourite  tree  along  the  road  sides,  appears  to  .  be.  the 
Cashew  Nut,  Anacardium  occidentals,  Linn.,  ( Parunhimctmh ,  Mai.) 
from  its  tnmk  is  obtained  a  gum,  from  its  fruit  a  vesicating  oil, 
often  employed  for  putting  over  floors,  and  wooden  rafters,  to  preserve 
them  from  white  ants.  The  kernels  are  edible,  as  are  also  the  apples 
from  wliich  they  grow. 
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The  Vomit  nut,  or  Poison  nut,  Strychnos  nux  vomica,  Linn.,  ( Gari - 
ram,  Mai.)  is  a  very  common,  medium  sized  tree,  its  yellow  fruit  looks 
at  a  distance  like  oranges,  and  immediately  attracts  attention.  Al¬ 
though  the  powerful  irritant  poison  of  Strychnine,  is  contained  hi 
the  seeds,  the  Hornbill  and  some  other  birds,  are  said  to  live  upon 
them. 

The  Bamboo,  JBambusa  arundinacea,  Willcl,  although  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  increases  both  in  size  and  number,  nearer  the 
ghauts,  on  which  it  grows  most  luxuriantly.  Its  long  feathery 
foliage,  and  delicate  light  green  hue,  renders  it  when  waving, in  the 
breeze,  a  most  attractive  object.  But  it  is  not  only  for  its  beauty 
that  this  tree  is  valued,  as  being  light  but  strong,  it  is  useful  for 
many  economic  purposes. 

The  seeds  ripen,  about  April  or  May.  It  is  said  that  this  tree 
flowers  only  once  in  fifteen  years,  fructifies,  then  droops,  and  dies. 
The  seeds  are  pounded,  and  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes,  but  are  con¬ 
sidered  very  unwholesome. 

The  rapidity  at  which  this  tree  grows  is  something  wonderful, 
“  it  attains  a  considerable  height,  some  70- — 80  feet,  and  has  been 
“  known  to  spring  up  thirty  inches,  in  six  days.”* 

The  young  shoots  of  some  species  are  -  eaten,  as  asparagus,  the 
stems  are  “  converted  into  bows,  arrows,  and  quivers,  lance  shafts, 
“  the  masts  of  vessels,  bed  posts,  walking  sticks,  the  poles  of  palan- 
“  quins,  as  floors  and  supporters  of  rustic  bridges.”  They  are  sharpen¬ 
ed  and  hardened  in  the  fire,  and  thus  form  stockades,  or  the  hollow 
ones  are  loaded .  as  guns,  to  which  slow  matches  are  attached  and 
left? in  long  grass,  to  annoy  Infantry.  The  uses  tp  which  they  are- 
put  are  most  numerous,  the  partitions  being,  destroyed,  they  form 
water  pipes.  “Of  the  Bamboo  are  made  implements  for  weaving, 
■*“  the  post  and  frames  of  the  roofs  of  huts,  scaffoldings  for  build- 
“  ings,  portable  stages  for  native  processions,  raised  floors  for  grana- 
‘‘  ries,  stakes  for  nets  in  rivers,  rafts,  masts,  yards,  oars,  spars,  &c„ 
“  in  boat’s  decks.  It  is  used  for  building  bridges  across  creeks,  for 
“  fences,  as  a  lever  for  raising  water  for  irrigation^  and  .  as  flag  poles. 
“  Several  agricultural  implements  are  made  of  it,  as  are  also  haeke- 


*  Drury,  “  Useful  Plants  of  India,”  page  02. 
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“ries  or  carts,  doolies  or  litters,  and  biers;  the  shafts  of  javelins  or 
“  spears,  bows  and  arrows,  clubs  and  fishing  rods. 

“  A  joint  of  bamboo  serves  as  a  holder  for  pens,  small  instruments 
“  and  tools.  It  is  used  as  a  case  in  which  things  of  little  bulk  are 
“sent  to  a  distance,  a  joint  of  bamboo  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
“  bottle,  and  a  section  of  it,  is  a  measure  for  solids,  and  liquids,  in 
.  “  Bazaars.  A  piece  of  it  is  used  as  a  blow  pipe,  and  as  a  tube  in 
“  a  distilling  apparatus.  A  small  bit  of  it  split  at  one  end,  serves 
“  as  tongs  to  take  up  'burning  charcoal,  and  a  thin'  slip  of  it,  is 
“sharp  enough  to  be  used  as  a  knife,  in  shelling  betelnuts. (  Its 
“  surface  is  so  hard,  that  it  answers  the  purpose  of  a  whet  stone, 
“upon  which  the  Ryots  sharpen  their  agricultural  implements.”" 

In  the  jungles,  the  vegetation  changes  from  that  found  in  the 
alluvial  or  laterite  plains,  and  this  alteration  becomes  more 
and  more  perceptible,  as  a  higher  elevation  is  attained,  therefore 
leaving  a  further  account  of  the  Botany  of  the  open  country,  that  of 
the  Jungles  which  is  found  most  useful  for  building,  railways,  and 
.  other  purposes,  claims  our  attention. 

Amongst  the  Jungle  trees,  is  found  the  Elephant  creeper,  Argyrda 
Spedosa,  Sweet.,  ( Scmudra  stogam,  Mai.)  which  in  July  and  Au¬ 
gust,  is  covered  with  rose  coloured  flowers,  something  like  convol¬ 
vuli.  It  grows  to  an  enormous  thickness,  often  carried  from  one  tree 
to  another,  forming  a  natural  swing,  or  embracing  large  trees  so 
firmly,  as  to  arrest  the  circulation  in  the  bark,  and  cause  their  death. 

A  well  known  tree,  is  the  Banian,  Ficv.s  Bengaliensis,  Linn. 
(B  train,  Mai.)  common  all  over  India,  and  celebrated  in  prose  and 
■  verse,  from  the  most  ancient,  times.  Large  as  it  grows  in  the  Cochin 
territory,  it  must  pale  before  those  mentioned  in  many  other  places. 
One  at  Mhow  for  instance  is  stated  to  have  had  68,  stems,  and  is 
computed  to  have  covered  a  space,  large  enough  to  encamp  20,006 
men.  This  tree  is.  very  destructive  to  buildings,  old  Forts,  and  mo¬ 
numents,  as  the  seeds  are  frequently  conveyed  by  birds,  or  in  some 
other  way,  to  various  places,,  where  they  rapidly  take  root,  and 
spring  up.  As  it  is  regarded  by  the  Hindus  in  a  superstitious  light, 
they  will  never  pull  it  down,  and  the  young  saplin  speedily  inserts 
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its  roots  amongst  the  stones,  and  in  time  forces  them  out  of  their 
proper  places :  even  after  the  head  has  been  cut  off,  the  root  conti¬ 
nues  enlarging.  Sometimes  it  germinates  inside  another 'tree  such 
as  the  Palmyra,  and  the  roots  descending  around  it,  by  degrees  en¬ 
tirely  envelope  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  head. 

It  constantly  throws  out  roots  downwards  from  its  branches, 
which  strike  again  as  they  reach  the  ground,  and  these  descending 
portions  become  trunks,  from  which  the  same  process  is  carried  on. 
Hindus '  “  consider  its  long  duration,  its  outshadowing  arms,  and 
“  overshadowing  beneficence,  as  emblems  of  the  deity and  be¬ 
neath  them  the  Hindu  philosophers  often  spend  much  of  their  time, 
in  contemplation  and  solitude.  Idols  are  often  found  at  its  base, 
Gfanesha  the  Sylvan  deity,  being  that  in  whose  honour  they  are 
generally  speaking  raised. 

The  small  red  fig  of  this  tree  when  ripe,  is  fit  for  human  food,  ’ 
and  is  also  eaten  by  monkeys,  squirrels,  and  birds.  Snakes,  lizards, 
and  other  reptiles,  seek  a  home  amongst  its  roots,  and  even  mice 
may  be  found  under  its  sheltering  protection. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  above  is  the  poplar- leaved  fig  tree,  Ficus 
religiosa,  Linn.  (Afealu,  Mai.)  It  is  generally  found  near  Hindu 
Pagodas,  and  it  is  believed  that'  Vishnu  was  born,  amongst  its 
foliage  where  the  gods  now  delight  to  sit  listening  to  its  rustling,  as 
its  leaves  tremble  like  those  of  the  Aspen.  Under  this  tree  in  vil¬ 
lage  communities,  suspected  persons  are  sometimes  taken  to  assert 
the  truth  of  their  statements,  by  taking  one  of  the  leaves  in  then’  hand, 
and  invoking  the  gods  above,  to  curse  them,  and  all  near  and  dear 
_  to  them,  if  they  speak  not  the  truth.  Hindus  believe  that  did  any 
one  dare  to  assert  a  falsehood,  in  such  a  sanctified  place,  the  wrath 
of  the  gods  would  assuredly  descend  upon  him,  and  his  family. 

•>  The  Syrian  Christians  assert,  that  the  wood  of  the  cross,  was  of  this 
tree,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  leaves  have  never  ceased  trem¬ 
bling.  The  Buddhists  affirm,  that  Buddha  when  on  earth,  delighted 
to  recline  under' its  shade, -.since  which  period  the  leaves  have  been  in 
a  state  of  incessant'  ecstatic  motion.  This  tree  does  not  extend  it¬ 
self  by  throwing  down  rbots  from  its  branches. 

Another  species  of  fig,  Ficus  cunia,  Buch.,  (Pernio,  teregam,  Mai.) 
is  very  common,  and  its  rough  leaves  are  very  useful  to  Cabinet 
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makers,  who  employ  them  like  Shagreen,  for  rubbing  down  furni¬ 
ture,  to  a  smooth  surface,  and  thus  -  preparing  it  for  its  final  polish. 
It  is  also' used  for  smoothing  horns,  before  polishing,  when  they 
have  been  roughly  filed. 

The  Teak  tree,  Tectona  grandis,  Linn.,  ( Tehha ,  Mai.)  is  consi¬ 
dered  the  oak  of  India,  and  the  most  useful  of  Indian  trees,  being 
very  strong,  and  resisting  to  a  great  extent  both  the  ravages  of 
White  Ants,  and  the  rotting  action  of  water.  Its  leaf  is :  large, 
thin,  and  rounded,  about  ten  inches  in  diameter,;  its  branches  of 
blossoms  have  been  compared  to  hops,  and  its.  berries  to  grapes. 
A  group  of  these  trees  when  in  full  bloom,  from  a  distance  resem¬ 
bles  a  field  of  ripe  corn,  owing  to  which  the  Mulchers  and  Kardars, 
discover  them  a  long  way  off.  In  ship  building  it  is  superior  to 
any  forest  tree,  and  the  best  Malabar  Teak,  is  reckoned. better  than 
that  found  elsewhere.  Its  growth  should  be  slow,  for  that  which 
rapidly  conies  to  maturity,  in  rich  soils,  is  not  so  good  as  that 
which  takes  from  60  to  80  years  growing.  It  does  not  affect  iron 
in  any  way,  and  does  not  shrink. 

The  oily  nature  of  teak,  enables  it  to  resist  the  dry  rot.  Vessels  . 
constructed  of  this  wood,  do  not  warp,  or  become  crazy,  like  those: 
built  of  European  timbers.  But  possibly  teak  being  in  its  native 
climate  in  the  Indian  Seas,  is  not  so  susceptible  to  the  injurious 
effect,  either  of  the  heat,  or  of  .the  sudden  changes  ,  of  the  Mon¬ 
soons.  .However  that  may  be,  the  vessels  are  certainly  not  so 
leaky,  and  the  crews  consequently  more  healthy.  Ships  are  consi¬ 
dered  to  last  from  .30  to  50  years,  when  constructed  of  teak.  There 
are  four  sorts,  or  distinctions  of  this  wood,  known  to  Ship  builders, 
brought  from  the  Malabar  forests.  A  small,  species,  (Goal  Telcka, 
Mai.)  has  a  porous  grain,  and-  grows  at  the  foot  of  the  Ghauts,  in 
valleys  where  the  soil  is  rich,  and  deep,  and  along  the  banks  of  large  ' 
rivers.  This  is  rather  small,  but  is  adapted  for  planking  and  board-: 
ing.  The  largest  but  most  inferior  species,  ( Oomi  Tehha,  Mai.)  grows: 
on  the  hills  and  but  rarely  at  the  foot  of  the  Ghauts.  As  a  general 
rule,  teak  timber  which  is  above  twenty  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
butt,  has  the  heart  shake  from  end  to  end,  and  consequently  re¬ 
quires  much  care  to 'convert  it  into  use.  : 

The  superior  kind  ( [Cullen  Tehha,  Mai.)  grows  :in  the  forests,  where 
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the  soil  is  not  deep.  On  the  Ghauts,  it  is  curved,  hard  and  knotty 
and  very  like  the  English  Oak,  its  weight  is  greater  than  the  above 
mentioned  species,  and  its  durability  more  considerable.* 

Teak  wood  oil,  from  the  inferior,  ( Nee  TeTcTcci,  Mai.)  may  be  used  as 
a  substitute  for  the  Linseed,  and  makes  a  good  varnish  for  paint. 
The  number  of  these  trees  is  rapidly  diminishing,  as  the  Cochin 
Government  has  no  young  ones  planted,  to  succeed  those  which  are 
constantly  being  felled.  Up  to  1814,  the  Cochin  and  Travancore 
Sircar  teaks  were  excluded  from  the  Bombay  dockyards,  and  had  to 
be  sent  to  Bengal  for  sale,  where  there  was  a  great  demand  for  them. 

Next  in  importance,  and  but  little  inferior  in  value,  is  the  Anjelly 
wood,  Artocarpus  Idrsutus,  Linn.  (Ansjeli,  Mai.)  a  tree  exclusively 
found  on  the  Western  Coast  where  three  species  are  known. 
A  large  tract  of  them  is  situated  about  40  miles  South  East  of 
Trichoor,  at  an  elevation  of  perhaps  3,000  feet.  It  is  much  prized 
by  the  natives  for  canoes,  snake  boats  .  and  house  building,  whilst 
from  its  hardv  texture,  it  is  especially  adapted  for  large  sea  boats, 
the  boards  of  which  are  sewn  together,  as  they  are  apt  to  give  way : 
it  is  thought  more  durable  than  oak.  It  is  also  well  suited  for  the 
bottom  planking  of  ships,  as  high  as  the  bends,  but  the  fastenings  if 
not  trenailed,  should  be  made  of  copper,  as  it  corrodes  iron  very 
rapidly.  . 

It  is  now  getting,  scarcer,  in- the  most  accessible  forests,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  value  is  greatly  augmenting.  It  appears  to  prefer  the 
higher  range  of  hills.  At  present  the  annual  supply  from  the 
Cochin  and  Travancore  forests,  only  averages  6,000  or  7,000  candies, 
not  above  one  tenth  of  which,  would  be  suitable  for  ship  building. 

Dr.  Cleghorn  advances,  whether  “  it  might  be  advisable,  to  form 
“plantations  on  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers:”  but  such  would 
most  likely  not'  succeed,  as  the  trees  so  situated  would  probably 
grow  too  rapidly,  and  the  trunk  thereby  lose  much  of  its  density 
and  consequent  utility.'. 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  first  British  Men  of  War,  built  of  this  material. 

Ships  of  the  Mite. — Minden,  Cornwallis,  Melville, Malabar,  Wellesley,  Ganges, 
Asia,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Hastings. 

Frigates. — Salsette,  Amphitrite,  Trincomalee,  Seringapatam,  Madagascar, 
Andromeda,  Alligator,  Samarang,  Herald. 

Sloops— Victor,, Caineleon,  Sphynx,  Cochin. 
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The  Poon  tree,  Galophyllum  augustifolium,  Roxb.,  or  Poon  Pine, 
■was  formerly  exceedingly  common,  and  is  well  adapted  for  masts 
and  spars.  Drawing  as  it  does  to  70  or  80  feet  in  height,  and  from 
two  to  three  in  diameter,  it  has  been  cut  down  and  removed  from 
the  most  accessible  places,  and  has  consequently  become  scarce. 
Pm dl  Poon  spars  are  believed  to  be  made  from  the  & 'tercujia  fostida , 
Linn.,  which  is  common  in  all  the  jungles.  ' 

The  Blackwood,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  trees,  and 
hardly  inferior  to  teak.  It  is  exported  to  Bombay,  for  the  fur¬ 
niture  makers,  and  is  also  used  in  Cochin,  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  many  of  the  articles  being  sent  to  the  Mauritius,  and 
elsewhere.  The  two  species  which  are  botanically  distinct, 
Dalbergia  latifolia,  Roxb.,  and  the  B.  Sissoides,  are  both  found 
in  the  forests,  but  there  are  three  distinct  varieties  of  wood, 
obtained  from  different  species  of  these  trees.  The  first  in  impor¬ 
tance  and  value  for  exportation  to  Bombay*  and  certainly  the  hand¬ 
somest  when  worked  up  into  furniture,  is  the  very  dark  wood,  with 
deep  black  veins,  (Poo  Viti,  Mai.)  the  next  (Qhalur  Yiti,  Mai.)  is 
more  like  rosewood,  of  a  brown  colour,  very  strong,  and  unsuited 
for  splitting,  which  process  is  easy  in  either  of  the  other  varieties. 
The  third  is  very  black,  with  light  reddish  veins.  ( Kurri  viti,  Mai.) 
Blackwood  is  known  in  the  market,  as  the  Indian  Rosewood. 

Blackwood  may  be  obtained  of  a  great  width,  but  two  of  the 
varieties  are  very  liable  to  split,  unless  well  dried.  It  is  much 
esteemed  for  gun  carriage  manufactories.  There  is  a  species  of 
wood,  (Ooroo  Murradoo,  Mai.)  of  which  there  are  four  varieties,  which 
are  like  discoloured  Blackwood,  but  the  Carpenters  rub  some  com¬ 
position  over  them  and  the  unwary  are  easily  deceived,  it  is  coarse, 
but  does  not  split  readily. 

The  Ebony  tree,  Biospyros  melanoxylon,  Roxb.,  is  found  in  the 
‘Cochin  forests,  but  it  is  far  inferior'  to  the  Ceylon  Ebony.  It  is 
of  a  deep  black  colour,  and  of  enormous  weight,  but  the  size  is 
small,  being  only  found  in  the  interior  of  the  tree,  the  outside  hav¬ 
ing  to  be'  first  removed.  It  requires  great  care  in ‘drying,  during 
which  time,  it  must  be  placed  under  sheds,  as  otherwise  it  is  very 
apt  to  split.  Some  of .  the  species  are  variegated,  with  light  brown 
lines,  which  deteriorate  from  the  beauty  of  the  wood, 
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Tiie  Sappan  tree,  Ccesalpinia  Sappan ,  Linn.,  is  much  valued  for 
its  dye,  and  lias  a  good  export  market.  Some  of  the  Moplahs  on 
the  birth  of  a  daughter,  sow  a  number  of  the  seeds  of  this  valuable 
tree,,  which  come  to  maturity  in  14  or  15  years,  and  form  the 
infant’s’dowry. 

Tw^of  the  most  useful  trees  for  common  timber,  are  the  so  called 
Cedars  :  which  are  very  plentiful  in  the  Cochin  forests.  The  White 
Cedar,  ( Vella  Uggul,  Mai)  shrinks  in-  seasoning,  about  i.  Its 
density  is  4E)  per  foot  superficially.  It  decays  if  exposed  to  mois¬ 
ture.  On  account  of  its  cheapness,  [Ertpees  4  per  candy,]  it  is 
much  sought  after  for  beams,  rafters,  and  laths,  of  houses,  boxes 
■and  other  , common  purposes.  It  is  rather  a  favourite  wood  with 
the  White  Ants.  There  are  certainly  two  species,  one  of  which 
floats  in  water,  whilst  the  other  sinks  at  once. 

The  Ked  Cedar,  Cedrelacea  ( Chogannur  Uggul ,  Mai.)  is  not  so 
common,  its  density  is  half  that  of  the  White  Cedar,  and  the  quality 
of  the  wood  not  esteemed  so  good.  It  is  useful  for  common  furni¬ 
ture,  and  takes  a  fair  polish.  There  are  two  varieties. 

A  short  summary  may  now  be  given,  of  a  few  of  the  most  useful 
and  pretty  trees  and  flowers,  found  in  the  Cochin  territory.  The 
Indian  Cotton  Tree,  Gossypium  Indicwm,'Lma..,  is  merely  cultivated 
in  gardens.  This  plant  from  its  scourging  the  soil,  can  only  be 
sown  in  rotation  with  other  crops,  "The  short  staple  is  said  to  -be 
the  best  for  Native  manufactures,  and  the' strongest  for  their  use. 
It  is  inferior  to  that  grown  in  Tinnivelly,  and  Coimbatore. 

The  Custard  Apple,  Anona,  Squamosa,  Linn.,  is  Said  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Portuguese,  but  does  not  attain  the -perfection 
arrived  at  in  the  Deccan.  ,  It  is  only  found  in  gardens.  The 
Cocculus  Indicus,  Anamirta  Gocculus,  W.  A,,  is  not  uncommon,  it 
«  is  an  article  of  export,  and.  said  to  be  used  for  making  malt  liquors 
still  more  intoxicating.  The  Black  Dammer  Tree,  Canariuw, 
Strictune,  Koxb.,  from,  which  a  deep  red  or  amber  coloured  resin 
can  be  obtained,  is  found  in  the  Tricho'orrforests. 

The  Cassia  Fistula,  Gathartocarpus  fistula,  Pers.,  with- its  fragrant 
and  clustering  blossoms,  considered  by  the  Hindus  sacred  to  Vishnu, 
is  seen  every  where :  under  its  shade  .votaries  to  that  god  erect 
their  altars,  and  offer  their  flowery  sacrifices.  The  Catechu  tree, 
x  2 
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Acacia  catechu,  Willd.,  from  which  is  obtained  the  Catechu,  or  Terrs 
Japonica,  is  also  found,  as  well  as  the  Bastard  Teak,  Batea  frondo- 
m,  Roxb.,  with’  its  beautiful  scarlet  flowers,  which  are  offered  to 
the  presiding  deities  of  Hindu  temples,  and  with  which  women,  also 
bind  their  hair,  on  festive  occasions.  The  Ringworm  shrub,  Cassia 
alata,  Linn.,  is  evidently  an  importation,  but  is  found  in  maij^  loca¬ 
lities,  both  dry  and  marshy;  its  name  denotes  one  of  its  principal  uses. 
The  Wild  Liquorice,  Abrus  preaatorius,  Linn.,  is  common,  whilst  the 
three  varieties  of  berries  which  it  bears,  are  collected  for  necklaces, 
and  ornaments,  but  the  crimson  with  a  deep  black  spot,  is  generally 
the  favourite.  Each  seed  usually  weighs  exactly  one  grain. 

The  Wood  Apple,  or  Jambo,  Eugenia  Malaccemis ,  linn.,  is  not  un¬ 
common,  and  its  fruit  is  prized  for  the  dessert  table,  as  it  possesses 
a  delicate  rose  like  flavour ;  it  is  much  plundered  by  bats.  The  Bael 
tree,  (Egle  marmelos,  Corr.,is  also  found,  its  fruit  when  partially  ripe, 
is  very  useful  in  cases  of  chronic  scorbutic  dysentery,  whilst  to  render 
it  more  palatable,  it  can  be  made  into  a  preserve.  A  species  of 
Ixora,  I.  cocdnea,  Linn.,  is  prized  for  its  scarlet  flowers,  dedicated 
to  Iswara.  Coffee,  Coffea  Arabica,  Linn.,  has  been  already  mention-, 
ed,  as  thriving  in  this  part  of  -India,  Paoli  mentioned  it  before 
1790,  as  growing  wild,  but  stated  that  it  was  not  cultivated,  as  the 
Natives  attend  to  productions  of  more  utility  !  The  Indian  Copal 
Tree,  Viteria  Indica,  Linn.,  Which  yields  the  copal,  -or  piney  varnish, 
was  always  a  favourite  tree  with,  the  Rajahs,  and  forms  excellent 
avenues.  - 

The  Coloeynth ,  Citrullus  colocynthis,  Sehrad.,  when  Its  fruit  is 
ripe,  at  once  attracts  attention,  its  bright  -orange  coloured  fruitpis^ 
perceived  either  in  a  long  irregular  row,  trailing  along  the  ground, 
or  hanging  from  the  branches  of  shrubs,  into  which  it  has, climbed. 
A  species  of  Gutta  Pereha  tree,  Isonandria  acxaninata,  Lindl.,  -grows* 
very  abundantly  in  the  forests,  and:  appears  to  thrive  .almost  equally 
well,  from  the  sea  level,  to  3000  feet  above  it.  The  wild  Mangos- 
teen,  Embryoptei-is  glutinifera,  Roxb.,is  made  use  of  by  Carpenters, 
on  account  of  the  glue  it  contains.  The  Jasmine,  Jasminum  sambac, 
Ait.,  the.  fragrant  white  flowers  of  which,  are  considered  sacred  ■  to 
Vishnu. 

The  little  -  purple,  Cliiretta,  Emcim  tetragonum ,  R,oxb.,  which 
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although  a  small  annual,  is  most  useful  as  a  tonic,  whilst  the  Indian 
jalap,  Ipomea  turpethum,  E.,  which  is  grown  in  gardens  for  its 
flowers,  is  found  as  a  weed  in  the  jungles.  The  two  species  of 
Datura,  are  no'  where  rare,  and  are  employed  for  rendering  intoxicat- 
,  ing  liquors  still  more  inebriating.  The  purple  variety  is  the  strongest. 
It  is  said  that  when  married  women  wish  their  ’'husbands  to  remain 
quietly  asleep  at  home,  they  add  some  of  this  drug  to  their  even¬ 
ing  meal. 

The  Wild  Nutmeg,  Pyrrhosia  Ilorsfisldii,  Blume,  grows  in  the 
forests  where  the  Wild  Cinnamon,  Cinnamomtm  iners,  Bein.,  is  also 
common  :  as  well  as  some  species,  of  Aristolockios,  which  are  celebrat¬ 
ed  all  over  the  world,  as  antidotes  for  snake  bites.  The  country 
Gooseberry,  Cicca  disticha,  Linn.,  is  cultivated  in  gardens.  The 
Belgaum  Walnut,  Aleurites  triloba ,  Fors.,  is  found  in  the  Jungles, 
its  nut  owing  to  the  very  large  amount  of  oil  it  contains,  may  be 
burnt  as  a  candle,  and  will  continue  alight  for  a  long  time.  When 
dried,  they  are  strung  and  used  as  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments. 
The  tiger’s  milk  tree,  Excoecaria  ccmettia,  Spreng.,  grows  along  the 
sides  of  the  Backwater,  and  has  received  its  name  from  the  natives, 
as  they  assert  that  if  its  irritating  white  juice,  penetrates  into  the. 
eye,  it  will  infallibly  destroy  vision.  Good  Caoutchouc,  can  be  prepar¬ 
ed  from  this  secretion. 

The  castor  oil  plant,  Picinws  communis,  Linn,,  grows  almost  every¬ 
where,  but  does  not  appear  to  pay,  when  grown  in, fields,  so. well  as. 
other  crops.  The  Kamila, Bottler  a  tinctoria,  Boxb.,  also  exists  in 
many  localities,  the  red  dye  is  milch  prized  in  Europe.  It  is  known 
f,o  the  natives  as  the  monkey  faced  tree,  because  that  animal  often 
amuses  himself,  by-  rubbing  the  dye  over  his  physiognomy. 

The  beautiful  creeper,  G-loriosa,  superha,  Linn.,  blossoms  from 
August  to  October,  during  which  period,  its  yellow  and  crimson 
flowers,  may  be  occasionally  met  with  uj  the  jungles,  or  hedgerows. 
Its  root  is  considered  highly  poisonous.  ■ 

The  Bastard  Sago,  Caryota  wrens,  Linn.,  is  found  sprinkled  over  tlie 
country.  Sugar  and  toddy  wine,  are  obtained  from  it,  and  a  species  of 
sago  from  the  pith,  on  which  some  classes  subsist  for  some  months 
in  the  year.  Its  fibres  are  made  into  fishing  lines,  and  bow  strings  ; 
the  fibres  of  the  leaf  stalk,  yield  ropes  strong  enough  to  confine  ele- 
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phants,  whilst  the  seeds  are  used  as  beads  by  the  Mahomedaus.  The 
sugar  cane,  Saccharmi  ojicinanm,  Linn.,  is  cultivated  in  many 
places,  but  its  saccharine  properties  are  insufficient  in  a  commercial 
■point  of  view,  to  remunerate  for  expressing  the  sugar.  The  Lemon 
grass,  Andropogon  muricatum,  Retz.,  is  also  found  in  the  Trichoor 
Jungles,  its  pleasant  aroma  is  much  prized,  and  it  is  used  as  fringes 
to  punkahs,  and  tats  for  doors  and  windows.  There  is  also  one 
species  of  tree  fern.  - 

Much,  very  much,  remains  untold,  of  the  magnificent  botanical 
scenery,  which  exists  in  these  parts,  as  well  as  of  the  rich  timbers, 
the  splendid  flowering  shrubs  and  trees,  and  of  those  productions 
suitable  for  the  food  of  man.  Should  the  reader  be  curious  on  these 
subjects,  and  -wish  for  more  information,  he  may  well  be  referred  to 
Van  Rkeede’s  Ilortus  Malabaricus.  In  conclusion  it  must  not  be 
omitted,  that  the  tea  plant  (one  species  of  which  is  said  to  grow 
wild  in  Ceylon)  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Huxham,  into  Travancore, 
some  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  has  since  then  been  successfully 
cultivated  by  the  late  General  Cullen  ;  that  the  Cinchona  raised  at 
Ootacamund,  by  the  skill  of  Mr.  Maclvor,  has  been  sent  by  His 
Excellency  Sir  W.  Dennison,  the  Governor  of  Madras,  as  a  present 
to  the  Travancore  gardens,  situated  on  the  confines  of  the  >  Cochin 
State.  Whilst  the  introduction  of  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cum,-  Sorghum 
Sccccaratum,  from  the  Mauritius,  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
exertions  of  M.  Regnaud  of  Cochin,,  and  miy  in  time  perhaps,  be 
successfully  cultivated  as  food  for  cattle. 
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TRADES  AND  OCCUPATIONS. 

Imports  into  Cochin — Exports  from  Cochin — Cocoauut  oil— Fish  oil — Coprah 
— Coir— Coffee— Settlers  in  land— Pepper— Timber— -Native  produce— Agri- 
( wit  •ire-'-Cattle— Fisheries — Houses— Chunam — Mercantile  firms— Labour 
Market — Shoemakers — Canarese —  Carpenters — Hawkers — Sailors — V  essels 
and  boats — Coinage— Weights  and  Measures; 

In  the  foregoing  pages,  a  short  account  of  the  most  common,  use¬ 
ful,  or  curious  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  found  in  this 
portion  of  India,  ha?  been  detailed.  It  now  remains  to  point  out, 
which  are  most  prized  in  commerce,  and  what  are  the  various  trades 
and  occupations^  of  .the  Commercial,  and  Artizan  inhabitants.  The 
Imports  and  Exports  for  the  last  5  years,  have  been  as  follows  ; — * 


c  1 

1856-57 

1857-58 

1858-59 

1859-60 

1860-61 

Aver- 

Cocoamut  oil  imported ,  Cwt. 

975 

163 

72 

223 

1,51.5 

590 

Fish  oil, 

1,498 

7,968 

1,370 

4,416 

8,89® 

4,828 

Coprah, 

1,139 

727 

1,272 

717 

2,839 

1,339 

Cocoanuts, 

Thds. 

43 

95 

141 

162 

49 

98 

Coir  goods, 

■  Cwt. 

4,411 

3,979 

3,928 

841 

1,712 

2,974 

Coffee, 

5,395 

1,531 

828 

804 

13,675 

4,447 

Pepper, 

a 

„ 

„ 

402' 

„ 

3,214 

723 

Ginger, 

y 

3) 

95 

'70 

„* 

178 

2,388 

546 

Cotton, 

Corges 

1,543 

6,174 

1,082 

1,247 

4,079 

2,825 

Hides, 

3> 

9,017 

1,861 

690 

566 

351 

.  2,497 

Rice, 

Robbins. 

74,336 

76,424 

62,040 

77,607 

80,907 

74,263 

Horns, 

if 

Cwt. 

■  8 

76 

6 

26 

140 

,  51 

Bees’  wax. 

» 

” 

6 

94 

90 

55 

130 

’  75 

Amongst  the  remaining  goods  imported,  viz.,  piece  goods  of  cotton, 
wool,  or  silk:  Iron,  Copper,  Brass,  Lead  and  Spelter,  Sugar,  Paints, 


*  Furnished  by  the  Manager  of  the  Sea  Customs, 
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Tea  and  Canvas,  some  are  of  European  manufacture,  but  the  whole 
are  so  mixed  up,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  give  the  figures. 

The  total  Exports  of  Native  produce,  have  been  as  follows  ;  of  which 
much  has  been  sent  to  Europe,  and  elsewhere ;  the  totals  of  ,which, 
will  be  found  under  each  heading. 


1858-59 

1859-60 

1860-61 

Aver¬ 

age, 

1,51,228 

1,22,070 

13,543 

1,28,174 

26,1541  34,569 

18,295 

•19,630 

16, OSS 

31,181 

79,642 

33,243 

29,809 

1,67C 

2,30C 

7,013 

1,25,817 

1,38,496 

1,06,22-1 

1,21,211 

5,562 

4,368 

'4,488 

3,795 

8,48C 

10,375 

13,543 

11*446 

5,101 

7,832 

4,887 

9,424 

5, 90S 

9,606 

12,248 

7,145 

.  466 

903 

2,366 

2,185 

6,521 

1,097 

1,247 

4,762 

31,162 

2,495 

11,274 

.  13,963 

851 

322 

630 

1,022 

325 

581 

126! 

194 

198 

223 

348! 

- 

211 

Cocoanut  oil  exported, 
Civt. 

Fi&li  oil,  exported,  „ 
Coprah,  „  '  „ 

Cocoanuts,  „  Thds. 

Coir  goods,  „  Cwt. 

Coir  fibre,  „  „ 

Coffee, 

Pepper,  „  „ 

Ginger,  „  „ 

Cotton,  „  „ 

Hides,  „  Gorges. 

Rice,  „  Cwt. 

Horns,  „ 

Wax, 

Croton  seeds,  „  „ 


,60,982 

1,964 

24,864| 

,21,31 

H251 

10,575 

4,310 

1,790 

4,514 

5,663| 

2,1041 

291 

141 


,83,048 

17,169 

13,842| 


By  examining  into  the  declared  value  of  the  articles  of  native 
produce,  exported  to  various  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  found  that 
Europe  obtains  about  37  per  cent.,  the  Indian  markets  about  43  per 
cent.,  Ceylon  about  14  per  cent.,  the  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  nearly 
4  per  clnt.,  and  the  remainder' goes  in  small  quantities  to  other 
places,  such  as  Australia,  America,  China,  the  Malay  coast,  Muscat 
and  Singapore..  Out  of  the  produce  which  finds  its  way  to  Europe, 
about  82  per  cent,  goes  to  England.  Cochin  may  thus  be  considered 
more  valuable  In  the  dlpacity  of  a.  feeder  to  other  Indian  markets, 
than  as  an  exporter  to  Europe  on  its  own  account.  Nearly  one . 
third  of  the  produce,  appears  to  be  taken  in  small  country  crafts 
along  the  coast. 

The  principal  article  is  Cocoanut  Oil,  the  export  Of  which  has 
averaged  upwards  of  126,174  cwt.  yearly,  71  per  cent,  of  which  goes 
to  the  European  markets.  The  selling  price  in  London,  has  averaged 
about  £46  per  ton,  and  at  .the  present  time  it  is  rising,  not  only 
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there,  but  also  in  India.  The  average  Bazaar  price  in  Cochin  has 
been  about  73  rupees  a  candy.  But  although  the  average  cost  is 
merely  set  down  at  73  rupees  a  candy,  the  Merchant  rarely  obtains 
it  at  that,  as  he  seldom  purchases  until  the  end  of  August,  or  com¬ 
mencement  of  September,  and  the  price  has  then  advanced,  and  78 
rupees  may  perhaps  be  considered  a  fair  average,  although,  it  some¬ 
times  reaches  nearly  as  high  as  100  rupees.  Considering  the  duties 
and  other  charges,  the  profits  on  the  article,  do  not  appear  large. 

Fish  oil  depends  upon  the  number  of  Sardines,  and  other  oil  pro¬ 
ducing  .fish,  which  come  to  Cochin :  this  has  been  alluded  to  in  the 
chapter  on  fish,  where  the  mode  of  preparing  it,  has  also  been  detail¬ 
ed.  It  is  a  good  substitute  for  cod  liver  oil,  but  as  it  has  been  ably 
shown  in  Europe,  that  the  amount  of  phosphorous  and*  iodine  in  each 
species,  depends  not  only  on  the  mode  of  its  preparation,  but  also  on 
the  time  of  the  year,  and  the  state  of  health-  of  the  fish :  so  no  doubt 
the  same  would  be  found  in  Cochifl.  Its  value  hi  the  market  is 
about  Rupees  ,35,  or  37,  a  candy. 

Coprah,  or  the  dried  kernel  of  the  cocoanut,  is  largely  exported, 
in  both  its  white  and  black  varieties,  and  the  average  appears 
increasing,  to  the  detriment  of  the  amount  of  oil  manufactured. 
Some  goes  to  Europe,  but  Calcutta  is  the  great  market  for  this 
commodity,  where  it  forms  an  ingredient  in  every  Native  curry. 
Cocoanuts  are  also  exported  in  great  numbers.  As  a  general  rule, 
toddy  drawers  have  steps  cut  in  the  trees  by  which  to  ascend  them, 
but  the  cocoanut  pickers  have  a  string  passing  from  one  great 
toe  to  the  other,  and  sometimes  a  belt  which  goes  from  their  backs 
around  the  trees., 

Coir,, or  the  fibrous  covering,  or  rind  of  the  nuts,  is  obtained  by 
soaking  them  for  a  few  months  in  brackish  water.  From  this  coir 
1  ropes  are  made,  of  the  substance  is  exported  in  bales.  Its  strength, 
elasticity,  :  and  lightness,  renders  it  one  of  the  best  materials  for 
cables.  A  considerable  quantify  is  exported  to  Bombay,  where  it, 
is  largely  shipped,  as  broken  stowage. 

Coffee  is  grown  in  gardens,  but  the  ingenuity  of  the  fiscal  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  Native  states,  (especially  that'of  Travancore,)  are  appa- 
rantly  those,  best  calculated,  to  check  its  cultivation.  From  the 
little  place  Alwaye,  only  16  miles  from  Cochin,  a  duty  of  Rupees  12 
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a  candy  is  now  levied, 'which  will  be  probably  augmented,  and  in 
addition  to  this,-  the  boats  containing  the  produce,  are  detained  at 
the  small  custom  houses,  and  every  impediment  is  thrown  in  the 
way  of  its  being  brought  to  the  coast.  The  Cochin  State,  will  be 
.  as  great  a  loser  by  this  Travancore  process,  as  any  one. 

(  Fortunate  will  it  be  for  Cochin  and  Travancore,  when  the  at  present 
unreclaimed  Western  ghauts,  are  dotted  with  plantations  of  coffee, 
and  possibly  tea.  And  when  other  minor  productions,  which  are  as 
yet  untried,  find  cultivators  in  those  magnificent,  but  feverish  regions, 
where  the  tiger,  the  bear,  and  the  elephant,  find  secure  retreats,  still 
untrodden  by  the  foot  of  man.  Every  inducement  ought  surely  to  he 
afforded  to  settlers  there,  even  as  far  as  guaranteeing  the  land  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  rate,  and  •permanently  fixing  the  transit  duties  to  be  levied  on 
the  produce. 

Amongst  the  disadvantages  enjoyed  by  a  settler,  who  takes  land  in 
a  Native  State,  for  coffee  plantations,  is  the  facility  with  which  any 
petty  official,  can  stop  his  obtaining  labour,  unless  he  receives 
“  Custom  f  whilst  taxes  on  produce  may  be  increased,  almost  at 
pleasure. 

Pepper  since  the  removal  of  the  monopoly,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  chiefly  smuggled  into  Cochin,  where  it  may  be  obtained  at  a 
certain  rate.  Ginger  is  not  much  grown,  as  though  highly  remune¬ 
rative  in  some  years,  it  is  a  total  failure  in  others.  It  must  be  raised 
away  from  the  sea.  The  largest  quantity  comes  from  Chernaad,  in 
■Malabar:  whilst  en  route  to  Europe,  it  suffers  greatly  from  the  de¬ 
predations  of  2  or  3  species  of  Ooleopteroe.  It  costs  from  90  to  100 
Rupees  a  candy.  ,  r 

The  timber  merchants  consist  of  thosewho  purchase  from  the  Native 
State,  the  timber  as  it  stands:  and  those  who  trade  in  it  when  cut. 
....  Trade  in  timber  mostly  consists  in  Teak,  Anjelly,  Benteak,  Whiter 
cedar,  Bed  cedar,  Sapan  and  Sandal  wood.  The  worm  is  very  de- 
-structive.  ’ 

"The  following  articles  of  Native-  produce  are  those  principally 
dealt  in,  Arrowroot,  Bees’  Wax,  Cardamoms,  Cocoanuts,  Cocculus 
Indicus,  Coffee,- Coir  rope,  Yam,  fibre  and  junk.  Coprah,  Ginger,  Kino, 
Hemp,  Hides,  Hogslard,  Horns,  Myrabolams,  Nux  vomica,  Cocoanut 
oil,  Fish  oil,  Poonac  oil,  arid  Gingelly  oil,  (which  is  used  in  Europe 
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for  the  manufacture  of  Olive  oil,)  Paddy,  Pepper,  Rice,  Croton  seeds, 
Terra  Japonica,  and  Turmeric. 

The  manner  in  which  Parasu  Rama  obtained  this  country  from  the 
sea,  and  his  method  of  peopling  it,  as  well  as  the  uses  to  which  he  de¬ 
voted  It,  have  been  detailed  in  the  second  chapter.  When  the 
second  race  of  Brahmans  had  obtained  possession,  and  been  instructed 
how  to  propitiate  the  snakes,  they  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits  were  necessary,  in  order  to  procure  agricultural 
productions,  to  sustain  life.  They  accordingly  addressed  their  pa¬ 
tron,*  stating  that  although  the  land  was  fertile,  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  means  of  cultivating  it  •  on  which  he  is  believed  to  have  given 
full  instructions  on  the  best  methods  of  proceeding.  The  work 
was  divided  into  four  parts,  but  as  the  directions  were  very  full, 
and  the  present  generation  have  become  wiser  than  their  ancient 
lawgivers,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  detail  them,  and  will  answer  a, 
better  purpose  to  enquire  what  course  is  now  pursued. 

In  olden  times  the  Agriculturists  were  merely  the  Slaves  of  the 
higher  classes,  and  in  return  for  their  labour,  received  a  certain 
amount  of  protection.  War  had  few  terrors  for  them,  as  only  the 
Naira  and  the  superior  .castes,  indulged  themselves  in  the  pleasures 
of  fighting,  and  the  cultivators  were  only  employed  as  Coolies,  for 
carrying  the  baggage,  and  throwing  up  earth  works,  as  their 
caste  was  too  low,  for  any  one  to  kill  them.  In  warfare,  cultiva¬ 
tion  was  always  spared,  the  cocoanut  plantations  and  the  rice  fields 
were  as  safe  from  the  foe  as  ,  the  friend,  and  the  Agriculturist 
might  continue  his  occupation  in  peace,  undisturbed  by  the  proxi¬ 
mity  of  hostile  armies.  The  Portuguese  appear  to  have  been  the  ; 
first  who  introduced  the  practice  of  destroying  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  when  harassing  an  enemy’s  country. 

It  was  ,  formerly  the  plan,-  and  may  be  said  still  to  be 
so,  to  cultivate  -almost  wholly  the  low  lands,  -and  those 
easily  watered,1  as  the  Agriculturist  was  formerly  ,  almost  un¬ 
able  to  trade  in  grain,  in.  consequence  of  the  rents  to'  the 
Sirkar  being  paid  in  that  produce,  and  the  supplies  being  sold 
'  to  the  Sirkar  Officials,  to  whose,  agents  this  traffic  was.  confined,  even 

*  Mackenzie,  M.J3S.  Book' No.  3,  C.  896.  Section  3. 
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as  late  as  1810.*  Tims  there  was  no  inducement  to  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  to  cultivate  more  than  was  required  for  his  own  family  and 
dependants,  as  the  small  shops  had  even  to  pay  a  tax  for  retailing 
it.  The  tax  on  the  Backwater  is  at  present  a  great  drawback  to 
the  conveyance  of  grain  to.  other  places,  and  many  of  the  disastrous 
famines  in  Travancore,  may  have  been  partly  ascribed  to  the  rapa¬ 
city  of  the  Sircar  under  officials,  and  the  discouragement  given  by 
them  to  traders  and  producers.  There  was,  and  still  is,  only  one 
class  unaffected,  viz.  the. Brahmans,  who  fed  at  Government  expense 
out  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  fatten  in  idleness,  and  luxury,  and 
are  consequently  averse  to  any  change  in  the  present  system. 

The  methods  of  rice  cultivation,  are  divided  into  three;  the 
Moondooivun,  which  is  the  largest  and  principal  crop,  is  sown  in 
August,  and  reaped  in  January.  The  Poonjah,  which  is  sown,  in 
January,  in  low  moist  lands,  and  reaped  in  April,  the  crop  is  small 
but  profitable  :  and  the  Birripoo,  which  is  a,  dry  crop.  It  is  only 
very  rich  lands,  which  will  yield  three  crops,  and  the  first .  and 
third,  are  those  most  usually  produced.  The  Birripoo  is  grown 
on  high  dry  lands,  and  is  succeeded  by  gram.  In  fact  rice  is 
raised  by  three  principal  methods,  dry  or  wet  sowing,  or  trans¬ 
planting.  .After  the  land  has  been  prepared  by  ploughing  twice 
a  month  for  several  in  succession,  the  first  sowing  occurs, 
after  a  fall  of  rain.  The  fieldjS  are  manured  with  ashes, 
prepared  from  burning  the  leaves  of  Coeoanut  trees,  or  if  procura¬ 
ble  from  the  manure  of  cows.  The  seed  is  sown  broad  cast,  about" 
2|-  bushels  being  required  for  each  acre,  and  it  is  hoed  or  ploughed 
in. .  A  month  subsequently,  the  ground  is  weeded,  and  more  ashes 
put  on,  the  banks  are  then  repaired,  and  the  water  is  confined  to 
the  field,  or  else  raised  and  brought  into  it  by  the  'aid  of  either  a 
Persian  wheel,  or  a  tread  wheel.  < 

The  sprouted  seed  requires  different  management,  the  land  is 
prepared  to.  receive  it,  by  being  kept  moist,  and  subsequently  drain¬ 
ed,8  until  only  four  inches  Of  water  are  left;  and  at  every  ploughing 
ashes,  are  put  into  the  mud,  but  rarely  manure.  The  mud  is 
smoothed  by  having  a  plank  drawn  over  it  by  men,  if  the  water  is 


*  Official  Reports  to  the  Resident.  Zieitf,  ^rthur.  1840. 
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deep,  but  if  shallow  by  buffaloes,  which  are  preferred  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  to  oxen.  The  water  is  drained  off'  before  the  sowing  com¬ 
mences,  ten  days  after  this  two  or  three  'inches  are  allowed  to  remain 
upon  the  field,  and  as  the  crop  grows,  the  depth  of  water  is  increased. 

Transplanted  rice  is  raised  at  the  same  time  as  the  sprouted  seed. 
The  young„plants  are  transplanted  into  the  field  in  which  they  are 
to  be  reared.  If  many  worms  are  seen  amongst  them,  they  are  kept 
for  three  days,  with  their  roots  uppermost,  in  bundles  on  the  banks, 
which  separate  the  rice  plots.  They  are  planted  in  a  field  which 
has  three  inches  of  water  on  it,  and  this  is  increased  on  the  fourth 
day  to  nine  inches. 

In  irrigated  lands,  along  the  banks  of  the  backwater,  only  one  crop 
is  obtained  yearly,  which  is  the  second  one,  sown  about  September, 
for  rice  cannot  grow  in  salt  water,  (which  the'  backwater  is,)  and 
unless  the  fields  are  bank|d  up  highly,  the  tide  overflows  them, 
whilst  even  if,  well  embanked,  the  strong  tides  are  liable  to  break  in 
and  destroy  the  crops.  In  the  Trichoor  lake,  in  the  Thaullapully 
district,  and  in  the  Northern  parts  of  the  State,  two  .  crops  can  be 
grown  yearly,  because  the  water  is  fresh  and  in  some  parts  of  Thaul- 
lapully,  even  three  are  annually  produced, 

The  dry  sowing  is  the  least  trouble,  and  if.  the  early  rains  are 
copious,  the  crop  is  generally  good.  The  transplanting  process 
requires  the  greatest  labour,  but  as  it  is  the  most  remunerative,  it  is 
usually  pursued  at  the  second  period.  . '  • 

Kumari,QT  Malavellamy  cultivation,  yields.a  large  return :  and  is  a 
species  of  jungle  crop,  A  portion  of  the  forest  is  appropriated  for  this 
purpose,  and  set  fire  to.  The  soil  of  course  is  rich,  owing  both  to  the 
vegetable  debris,  and  to  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  trees.  This  ground  is 
then  ploughed,  and  the  seed  sown,  from  which  enormous  crops  are 
usually  reaped.  On  the  following  year,  a  smaller  one  is  obtained, 
and  on  the  third  year  also,  provided  the  bushes  have  not  risen  too 
high.  The  cultivator  then  passes  on  to  another  portion  of  the  forest, 
where  al  large  trees  are  again  destroyed  by  the  action  of  fire.  ’It  is 
considered  that  this  process  may  be  repeated  on  the  same  spots, 
once  in  every  ten  years,  but  in  some  districts  once  in  every  seven. 

The  abundance  of  the  crops,  depends  entirely  on  the  amount  of 
rain,  for  artificial  irrigation  is  only  employed  very  locally.  Should 
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the  rain  fall  have  been  small,  the  rice  becomes  yellow  and  the  yield 
is  unremunerative :  or  if  the  South  West  Monsoon  has  been  excessive, 
the  crops  get  washed  away  bodily.  Rice  in  full  bearing,  looks  very 
much  like  an  English  wheat  field.  At  intervals  of  about  100  yards, 
there  are  small  sheds,  in  which  watchers  are  located  to  scare  away 
birds.  „ 

The  implements  of  agriculture  are  of  the  most  primitive  descrip¬ 
tion,  the  wooden  plough  scarcely  deserves  the  name, .  and  in  dry 
lands  does  not  turn  up  the  earth  for  more  than  six  inches  in  depth. 
In  some  of  the  gravelly  districts,  a  hand  hoe  is  substituted  for  a 
plough,  and  the  dry  grains  thrive  well  on  the  slopes.  The  sickle  for 
cutting  rice,  is  like  that  used  in  England,  but  smaller.  The  stalk  is 
divided  about  six  inches .,>  from  the  ground,  or  should  the  paddy  be 
growing  in  the  water,  the  ear  only  is  cut  off.  If  rice  is  required  for 
immediate  consumption,  the  bund.les  or  sheaves  are  taken  by  the 
•stalks,  and  beaten  against  a  block  of  stone  or  wood,  until  most  of  the 
seed  is  obtained.  This  seed  is  the  rough  paddy,  which  is  soaked 
for  one  night,  aud  the  next  morning  partially  boiled,  after  which  it 
is  dried  in  the  sun,  and  the  rice  subsequently  obtained  by  beating 
it  in  a  wooden  mortar,  in  fact  a  species  of  threshing.  It  is  then 
winnowed,  and  the  husk  separated  from  the  rice.  If  it  is  intended 
to  keep  the  rice  for  seed  after  it  is  cut,  it  is  at  once  dried  in  the  sun 
without  being  boiled.  Some  of  the  grains  are  then  broken  through, 
to  ascertain  whether  they  are  of  a  good  quality  for  sowing,  which  is 
evidenced  by  their  being  quite  white  in  the  centre.  Three  or  four 
days  after  the  paddy  .has  been  threshed  by  -the  hand  beating  as 
described,,  the  straw  is  placed  in  a  room  with  a,  wooden  floor,  ,  and 
muzzled  oxen  are  turned  in,  to  tread  out  any  grains  that  ,  remaim 
The  straw  is  used  for  fodder.  The  rice  may  be  -kept  for  years,  if  it 
has  been,  partially  boiled  before  drying,  but  if  not  dt  becomes  a  pow¬ 
der.  ,  It  must  not  be  omitted,  that  the  varieties  of  rice  are  veiy  nu¬ 
merous,  some  are  best  adapted  for  one  species  of  cultivation,  and 
some  for  another,  but  an  enumeration  of  lach,  would  fill  up  much 
space,  without  being  of  any  practical  utility.. 

Millet,  (Chamay,)  Panicim  Miliacswn,  Linn.,  is  grown  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  .in  inland  places.  It  is  very  easy  of  digestion, 
and  esteemed  wholesome  food.  , :.  .  . 
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Tiie  Cocoanut  plantations  are  those  -which  occupy  the  principal 
place  in  the  maritime  districts,  as  wherever  they  flourish,  other 
agricultural  produce  is  .generally  neglected.  The  soil  of  the  valleys 
and  uplands  of  the  State,  consists  of  a  tough  clay,  of  a  dark  colour, 

,  which  on  the  banks  of  the  streams,  is  mixed  with  sand.  In  the  low 
lands  it  has  a,brown  stiff  character,  but  changes  in  the  higher  spots, 
either  to  loose  white  sand,  or  to  a  gravelly  earth.  The  higher  the 
ground  is,  the  larger  is  the  proportion  of  sand,  which  also  greatly 
predominates  along  the  maritime  tract,  between  the  sea  and  the 
backwater.  This  just  suits  the  cocoanut  tree,  as  it  receives  salt 
from  the  ah-,  whilst  there  is  sufficient  mould  in  the  sand  for  its 
subsistence,  and  the  soil  is  of  the  loose  nature  it  delights  in. 

More  inland,  there  are -two  other  prevalent  species  of  garden 
cultivation,  viz.,  that  of  the  Areka,  and  Sago  Palms.  Picking  the 
Areka  nut,  is  rather  a  dangerous  occupation,  as  the  man  after 
climbing  to  the  top  of  the  first  tree,  and  having  picked  the  fruit 
it  contains,  does  not  descend,  but  swings  the  fragile  tree  on  which 
he  is,  backwards  and  forwards,  until  he  is  able  to  take  hold  of 
some  portion  of  the  next  in  the  row*  which  he  then  clings  to,  and 
lets  go  the  first.  :  After  obtaining  the  fruit  from  this  second  one,  he 
repeats  the  ■  process  to  the  end.  But  unfortunately  the  trees  fre¬ 
quently  break,  and  fatal  accidents  ensue,  from  this  fancied  saving 
of  labour.  When  the  nut  is  prepared  for  the  inland  market,  it 
is  sliced  and  covered  with  a  thick  coating  gum,  which  improves 
its  appearance,  and  increases  its  weight.  Spinning-tops  for  children, 
are  often  made  of  betel  nuts,  with  a  stick  inserted  through  them. 

,  The  cattle  which  consist  principally  of  oxen  and  buffaloes,  vary  in 
their  comparative  quantities,  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  They 
are  generally  a  very  diminutive  breed,  and  their  appearance  varies 
'According  to  the  district,  an’d  the  time  of  year.  During  the  South 
West  Monsoon,  they  are  in  the  best  condition,  as  there  is  sufficient 
grass  from  about  June  to  October,  for  them  to  subsist  on.  But  as 
the  dry  hot  weather  returns,  the  vegetation  becomes  burnt  up,  and 
persons  who  have  laid  by  straw  feed  their  cattle  upon  it :  but  where 
no  such  provision  has  been  made  for  them,  the  poor  creatures 
roam  about  in  search  of  food,  and  soon  look  miserable  enough.  The 
buffaloes  appear  to  thrive  better  than  either  the  cows  or  oxen,  as 
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they  pass  the  heat  of  the  day  in  the  water.  In  some  portions  of  the 
State,  the  cattle  appear  almost  wild.  Although  goats  are  plentiful, 
sheep  ’do  not  thrive,  and  though  Agriculturists  have  frequently 
tried  to  introduce  them,  they  have  never  succeeded  in  doing  so. 

The  Fisheries  have  been  previously  alluded  to,  salt  fish  forms  an  r. 
article  of  export.  One  morning  on  visiting  the  deep  sea  fishing  , 
ground,  48  boats  were  perceived  engaged,  of  which  34  were  Cey¬ 
lonese,  who  although  idle  and  indifferent  around  their  own  fishing 
grounds  in  Ceylon,  appear  very  industrious  in  Cochin  :  the  waste  of 
fish  is  lamentable,  and  a  mitigation  of  the  enormous  salt  tax  in  the 
.Native  States,  in  favour  of  the  curers  of  fish,  one  might  imagine 
would  prove  a  beneficial,  politic,  and  humane  proceeding ;  but  the 
poor  fisher  appears  to  have  no  friends. 

Before  entering  upon. the  trades,  a  remark  is  necessary  on  the 
houses,  in  which  produce  was  formerly  stored.  With  the  exception 
of  Rajahs,  Princes,  Priests,  and  Foreign  Merchants,  no  persons  at 
the  time  of  the  advent  of  the  Portuguese,  were  permitted  to  have 
stone  houses.  As  the  only  buildings  which  will  stand  the  climate, 
are  those  made  of  stone,  the  composition  of  the  walls,  requires  no¬ 
tice.  All  were  constructed  of  laterite,  but  the  trade  of  the  Chunam 
maker,  appears  to  have  been  better  understood  in  olden  times,  than 
ill  the  present  day.  Whether  the  Bricklayers  were  superior,  more 
jaggery  was  mixed  up  with  the  mortar,  or  any  other  reason  existed 
for  such  being  the  case,*  is  now  almost  impossible  to  say:  but  the 
fact  is  patent.  As  houses  are  a  necessity  for  all,  the  first  occupa¬ 
tions  adverted  to,  will  be  those  of  the  Chunam  makers,  and  Brick¬ 
layers.  ■  "  1  r  - 

Buildings  erected  by  the  Dutch  and  English,  as  a  rule  are  un¬ 
sound,  and  not  unfrequently  fall  down,  whilst  the  great  majority  of 
those  now  standing  in  Cochin,  are  of.  Portuguese  construction.. 
Buildings  in  the  interior,  do  not  show  this  decadence,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  attributed  to  the  violence  of  the  Monsoons,  but  in  addition 
to  this,  the  quality  of  the  building  materials,  must  exercise  a  great, 
influence.  : 

Many  buildings  no  doubt  fall  down,  owing  to  the  superior  de¬ 
scription  of  laterite,  not  having  been  employed  in  their  construc¬ 
tion  ;  or  else  its  having  been  u'sed,  before  exposure  to' the  sun  had 
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rendered  it  sufficiently  dry  and  hard.  But  these  causes  will  not 
account  for  all  the  damage  now  going  on. 

As  lime  to  make  Chunam  for  mortar  has  to  be  brought  from  long 
distances,  shells  which  are  exceedingly  common  are  burnt,  and  the 
lime  thus  obtained  when  slacked,  is  adapted  for  use.  Salt,  (Chloride 
of  Sodium)  as  is  well  known  exists  in  the  sea,  and  is  the  principal 
cause  of  its  saline  taste.  One  of  the  many  well  known  characteris¬ 
tics  of  salt,  is  to  abstract  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  any  one 
remaining  only  a  few  days  in  Malabar,  during  the  Monsoon  time, 
has  only  to  look  at  Ms  saltcellar  to  perceive  the  great  extent  to 
which  tliis  is  carried  on. 

Sand,  as  well  as  chunam,  is  necessary  for  building  purposes,  and 
those  in  Cochin  who  desire-  lasting  walls,  send  to  the  Alwaye  river, 
where  it  cannot  be  mixed  with  saline  matter.  When  salt  is  present  in 
mortar,  owing  to  its  absorbing  properties,  it  keeps  the  Avails  damp, 
and  perhaps  occasions,  or  at  least  greatly  assists  their  destruction.  Of 
late  years  sand  has  been  used,  which  has  been  collected  during  the 
Monsoon  time,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  it  empties  itself 
into  the  sea,  or  in  fact .  from  the  sea  shore.  As  the  freshes  come 
down,  they  remove  the  taste  of  salt  from  this  sand,  but  chemistry 
shows,  that  they  do  not  carry  away  all  its  saline  ingredients.  Damp 
is  thus  drawn  from  the  atmosphere  to  buildings,  walls  are  weakened,- 
and  structures,  fall  down.  Sand  should  invariably  be  taken  from  a 
river,  beyond  the  influence  of  the  tides,  or  at  least  beyond  that  point 
to  which  salt  water  ever  reaches. 

There  are  four  descriptions  of  shells,  mainly  employed  for  chunam : 
bimlves  from  the  sea  shore ;  Oysters  from  the  backwater :  large. 
Potamides  from  the  estuaries:  and.Cyrenoe,  amongst  which  are 
often  Ampullarioe,  and.Unionacice,  from  the  fresh  water  marshes,  and 
Makes.  If  the*three  first  were  thoroughly  cleansed  from  salt,  before 
they  were  burnt,  no  doubt  they  would  be  as  good  as  the  last :  but 
all  are  burnt  as  found,  and  the  fresh  water  species  being  commonest 
inland,  is  presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of  their  use,  being  one  cailse 
(conjoined  with  fresh  water  sand,)  why  inland  houses  stand  the 
Monsoon  the  best. 

There  are  several,  probably  too  many,  European  Mercantile  firms 
:  in  Cochin.  They  have  instituted  a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  which 
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Merchants  and  others  are  admissible.  The  Native  traders,  and  petty 
Merchants,  appear  to  be  doing  well,  and  the  country  coasters  have  a 
thriving  carrying  business.  Contrary  to  what  is  the  usual  course 
elsewhere,  it  does  not  appear  improbable,  that  the  trade  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans  has  reached  its  maximum,  unless  it  obtains  some  af  present 
unexpected  stimulus,  whilst  that,  of  the  Natives  will  increase. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noticed  in  trade,  is  the  labour  market,  for 
even  procuring  coolies  is  an  occupation.  Merchants  have  to  keep  a 
Moopa,  to  obtain  men;  and  a  Mooputtee,  to  engage  women.  Now 
as  both  the  employer,  and  employee,  have  “  to  give  custom”  synony¬ 
mous  with  a  pecuniary  reward,  in  the  form  of  a  salary  from  the  former, 
and  a  percentage  from  the  latter’s  pay,  it  follows  that  the  middle  man 
or  woman  as  the  case  may  be,  has  often  a  good  time  of  it,  This  is 
said  to  be  only  contracting,  and  the  fixing  of  the  price  of  the  labour 
market  by  Government  to  be  a  hardship.  Matters  are  only  changed 
in  Cochin,  instead  of  Government,  the  Moopas  and. 'Mooput tees  are 
the  fixers  of  the  rate  of  pay  for  the  coolies,  out  of  which  they  obtain 
a  percentage.  Inland  this  is  what  is  so  unfair  to  the  European , 
traveller,  however  well  it  may  act  in  sea  port  towns.  The  rights  of 
the  Native  are  said,  to  be  protected,  but  are'"  not  those  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean.  disregarded  ?  The  eooly,  or  the  cart  man,  canno.t  now  supply  the 
traveller,  without  the  sanction  of  the  head  of  his  department,  (if  it 
may  so  be  called,}  in  fact  of  his  Moopa,  and  the  European  is  in  his 
hands. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  argue  respecting  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  hut  many  theories  true  in  Europe  are  misplaced  in  India, 
and  even  in  England  it  is  questionable,  at  what  rate  the  Cab  man, 
or  Omnibus  driver,  untrammelled  by  law,  would  change  a  stray;  pas¬ 
senger,  almost  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  country.  But  when 
common  bullock  carts,  going  at  the  rate  of  15  miles  a  day  im 
Malabar,  cost  .4  annas  or  six  pence  a  mile,  (including  tolls,)  or  the 
rate  of  a  London  cab,  surely  some  alteration  is  called  for,  and  some 
protection  for  the.  European  traveller  needed :  for  this  is  not  compe¬ 
tition,  but  combination.  Likewise  if  unrestricted  combination  is 
permissible,  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  :  the  rates  of  land  and 
backwater  travelling  in  Malabar,  (exclusive  of  the  Native  State,)  why 
is  it  not  allowed  for  sea  boats?  The  theory  if  true  for  one,  must 
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be  trite  for  tlie  other.  But  licensed  boats  only  can  ply  for  hire  and 
then  at  a  fixed  rate,  when  engaged  in  loading  and  unloading  ves¬ 
sels.  If  the  first  is  not  a  hardship  to  the  European,  the  latter  must 
he  to  the  Native. 

The  ’Shoemaking  trade  appears  to  be  a  lucrative  one.  Governor 
Moens  stated  in  Ms  Memorial,  that  Shoemakers  were  sent  for  from 
Tuticorin  to  Cochin  by  Governor  de  Jong,  before  1731,  and  remark¬ 
ed  that  in  1781,  they  consisted  of  16  families  numbering  71  persons, 
some  of  whom  had  become  Christians  whilst  others  were  Mahome- 
dans.  At  the  present  time  the  majority  of  them  are  Eurasians. 
Skins  of  animals  with  the  fur  on,  can  be  most  beautifully  tanned  in 
Cochin. 

The  Cloth  dyers  according  to  Moens,  were  brought  to  Cochin 
about  1681  from  Coilpatnam,  near  Tuticorin,  and  were  introduced 
by  a  Oanarese,  named  Baba  Porboo,  and  Were  employed  by  the 
Dutch  Company. 

Amongst  the  traders  of  note,'  are  the  Konkanies,  or  Oanarese, 
(page  309).  They  are  astute  in  their  dealings,  and  clever  in  their 
transactions.  Moens  stated,  that  “  on  the  taking  of  Cochin,  they 
“■■came  under  Dutch  protection,  and  that  boys  of  six  or  seven  years 
“of  age,  Were- taught  their  trades.  That  they  were  up  to  every- 
“  thing,  had  ingratiated  themselves  sc  with  the  Mgh  Officials  about 
“  the  .Rajah,  and  Were  so  ready  to  barter  anything  for  money,,  that 
“  much  required  information  could  be  obtained  through  them.” 
The  Banians  he  continued  were  originally  identical  with  the: .  Wun- 
iiears,  and  though  they  dabbled  in  all  trades,  were  masters  of  none. 
To  a  Banian,  Moens  stated,  the  imports  and  exports  of  CocMn  were 
rented  out.  The  Tuttans  or  Silversmiths,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  more  celebrated  in  those  times,  for  correct  dealings,  than  they 
•are  now,  for  he  says,  “  they  were  great  rogues  in  making  up  trinkets, 
“  and  never  worked  in  shops,  hut  went  wherever  their  services  were 
“  required.” 

The  Carpenters  compose  a  large  portion  of  the  working  class, 
some  of  them  carve  welkin  teak  or  blackwood,  but  hot  so  neatly  or 
cheaply  as  those  in  Bombay.  The  Coopers  likewise  have  a  good 
trade,  owing  to  the  large  demand  for  casks,  in  which  oil  is  exported. 
Blacksmiths;  and  Brassfounders,  are  also  clever  at  their  respective 
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trades.  Tailors  abound,  and  obtain  excellent  wages.  The  Dhobies 
are  of  two  classes,  the  Christians,  and  the  Hindus,  the  latter  being 
Tarnuls.  They  are  by  no  means  superior  to  those  of  their  occupa¬ 
tion  elsewhere. 

The  Hawkers,  some  of  whom  are  large  shopkeepers,  sell  articles 
of  attire,  in  fact  of  almost  everything  required  in  houses,  excepting 
furniture.  They  always  wish  to  dispose  of  something  in  the  first 
house  they  go  to  of  a  morning, .as  it  is  considered  a  bad  omen 
should  they  not  do  so.  Hindus  unless  of  very  low  caste,  rarely 
trade  on  Thursdays,  and  many  of  the  Hawkers  are  Konkanie 
Brahmans.  Moplahs  will  do  nothing  on  Fridays,  until  they  return 
from  their  mosque,  mostly  about  3  r.  u.  Jews  do  not  work  from  6 
p.  m.  on  Fridays,  to  6  p.  M.  on  Saturdays.  .  Syrians  from  6  p.  m. 
on  Saturdays,  to  6  P.  H.  on  Sundays. 

The  next  occupation  which  deserves  attention,  is  that  of  the  Sea¬ 
faring  Native,  and  the  Ship  builder.  A  short  description  of  the 
various  boats  and  vessels,  which  are  made  in,  or  trade  to  Cochin,  is 
therefore  given.  In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  some  Frigates 
made  of  teak,  were  built  in  the  port,  but  although  their  quality  was 
excellent,  their  cost  was  great.  The  same  may  be  said  of  merchant 
vessels,  and  a  large  one  is  now  very  rarely  launched,  the  last,  named 
the  Allum  G-hir  of  800  tons,  was  completed  in  1861.  .  Small  ' crafts 
and  native  vessels  are  not  uncommonly  built,  but  more  frequently 
in  the  neighbouring  Native  State  at  Muttcn'cherry,  than  within 
British  territory. 

Native  vessels  are  as  follows,""  Pattaqncm  which  are  employed  in 
the  Bombay  coasting  trade,  and  arc  amongst  the  best  for  stowicig 
cargo  in,  as  well  as  for  sailing  qualities.  Owing  to  their  construc¬ 
tion,  they  are  able  to  sail  nearer  to  the  wind,  than  any  other  des¬ 
cription  of  vessel,  whilst  their  speed  is  pretty  good.  They  are  “grab 
built,”  or  with- a  prow  stem,  which  is  of  the  same  length  as  the 
keel.  They  have  two  masts,  the  foremast  raking  forwards,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  ponderous  yard  clear  when  it  is  raised  or 
lowered.  The  yard  is  slung  at  one  third  of  its  length.  The  tack 
of  the  sail  is  brought  to  the  stern  head,  through  a  fixed  block,  and 

*  Edge.  On  Indian  Vessels,  Journal  Asiatic  Society.  Yol.  I,  1834. 
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a  sheet  hauled  aft  at  the  side.  The  kaulyard  is  a  pendant,  and  treble 
block,  from  the.  mast  head  aft  to  midships,  thus  acting  as  a  backstay 
for  the- mast’s  security:  there  are  also  about  two  pairs  of  shrouds. 
The  size  of  the  large  Pattamars,  are  about  76-|  feet  long  :  21£  broad  : 
11  feet"  9  inches  deep  :  and  of '  about  200  tons  burden.  They  are 
planked  with  teak,  upon  jungle  wood  frames,  and  put  together  in 
the,  European  manner,  with  nails,,  bolts,  .  &c.  j .  their  bottoms  are 
sheathed  with,  inch  board,  and  a  layer  of  chunam,  mixed  with 
cocoanut  oil  and  country  resin,  said  to  preserve  the  planks  very 
effectually,  against-  the  ravages  of  insects.  Some  of  the  smaller 
Pattamars  have  their  planks  sewn  together  with  coir’,  but  these 
have  only  one  mast. 

The  sailors  are  generally.  Mahomedans,  and  these  vessels  often 
come  from  Bombay,  with  salt  and  other  cargoes,  and  take  back  coir, 
rice,  coeoanuts,  coprak,  oil,  timber,  sandal  wood,  pepper,  and  other 
productions  of  the  coast.  Some  occasionally  bring  passengers,  but 
these  are  of  a  very  superior  description,  with  a  fine  cabin  in  the 
stern  part,,  and  a  large  pandall  outside  for.  servants,  with  a  deck  over 
the  after  cabin.,  The  hold  is  divided,  the  large  portion  being  suffi¬ 
cient  to. accommodate  two  ponies,,  and  two  cows.  :  Pattamars  are  usual¬ 
ly  anchored  every  might,  when  sailing  along  the  -coast.  The  crews 
are  generally  honest,  and  trust- worthy,  as  well  as  civil  and  obliging, 
if  their  prejudices  are  not  interfered  with. 

The  Arab  Bows,  are  vessels  employed  in  trading  between  the  Bed 
Sea,  the  Arabian  Coast,  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  and  the-.Indian  coast. 
They,  are  invariably  manned  by  Arabs.  Their  size  is-  generally  from 
ISO  to  250  tons  burden  by  measurement,  they  are  grab  built,  with 
ten  or  twelve,  ports.  This  description  of.  vessel  is  occasionally  con- 
.structed  at  Cochin.  They  have  a  great  rise  of  floor,  and  are  calculated 
«fbr  sailing  with  small  cargoes.  They  are  fully  prepared  for.  defence, 
with  dSeks,  hatchways,  ports,  poop,  decks,,  and  in  fact  are  adapted 
either  for  war  or  piracy.-.  Many  of  them,  are  sheathed  on  2  k  inch 
plank  bottoms,  ,  with  one  inch  board,  and  the  same  preparation:  of 
oil  and  resin,  as  is  placed  on  Pattamars,  is  put'between  the  planks 
and  the  sheathing  boards.  On  the  outside  there  is  a  coat  of  white¬ 
wash,  to  which  resin  and  oil  are  added,  which  is  renewed  every  year. 

Dows  have  generally  one  mast,  the  yard  is  the  length  of  the  ves- 
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sel  aloft,  and  the  mast  rakes  forward,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
ponderous  weight  clear,  in  raising  or  lowering  it.  The  tack  of 
the  sail  is  brought  to  the  stern  head,  and  sheets  aft  in  the  usual 
way.  The  haulyards  lead  to  the  taffrail,:  having  a  pendant  and 
treble  purchase  block,  which  becomes  a  backstay,  to  support  the  mast, 
when  the  sail  is  set :  this  with  three  pairs  of  shrouds,  completes 
the  rigging,  which  is  very  simple,  and  made  df  coir  rope.  -Tippoo 
Sultan’s  fleet  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  consisted  of  this  class  of  vessels. 
Those  which  come  to  Cochin,  generally  bring  dates,  fruits,  preserves, 
shiraz  wine,  and  horses ;  and  take  back  the  productions  of  the  conn-, 
try,  as  well  as  European  articles,  and  have  also  been  known  to  have 
carried  off  kidnapped  women,  to  dispose  of  at  Zanzibar.  More  Dows 
and  Budgerows  are  said  to  be  annually  lost,,  than  any  other  descrip¬ 
tion  of  native  craft,  as  they  are  very  unsafe.  . 

The  Budgerows,  or  Baggalas,  are  Indian  vessels,  manned  with. 
Lascars,  Arabs,  or  Natives  of  Cutch,  who  trade  from  the  coast  of 
Hindustan,  to  the.  Gulf  of  Persia,  the  coast,  of  Arabia,  and  the  Red 
Sea.  The  peculiar  form,  and  extraordinary  equipment  of  these  ves¬ 
sels,  is  said  to  have  remained  unaltered  from  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  They  are  armed  with  two  guns  on  the  after  part,  or 
right  aft  of  the  stern,  as  a  defence  against  Pirates.  Their  ,  poop 
deck  .has  a- round  stern,  they  are  very  broad  in  proportion  to  their 
length,  with  a  sharp  rising  floor.  The  stem  is  straight,  and  rakes 
very  little  more  than  the  stern  posts.  The,  extreme  length  is  about 
74  feet :  25  broad  :  11 J  ip  the  depth  of' the  hold,  and  they  are  of 
about  150  tons  burden. 

These  vessels  are  constructed  with  timbers  and  planks,  which  Iwe 
nail  and  trenail  fastened,  in  the  rudest  and  most  unsafe  manner 
possible.  They  have  one  mast,  with  a  huge  yard,  made  from  two 
spars  :  the  small  ends  of  which  are  lashed  together.  The  tack  of  the 
sail  goes  to  the  stern  head.  The  topside  above  the  ■  deck,  isbarri- 
cadoed :  with  mats  ,on  the  outside  'of  the  timbers,  which  run  up  to 
about  8  feet  from  the  deck.  If  there  is  no  cargo,  these  are  removed. 

The  Munjoo  or  Munjees ,4  are  very  strong  built  boats,  with  some¬ 
thing  of  a  Grab  prow,  with  no  deck,  but  a  sort  of  cabin  astern. 
They,  convey  produce  from  port  to  port..  ., 

*  GoL  Welsh,  Military  llmvaiscen-m.  Y.  .-IL  '.74. 
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The  Cargo  Boats  are  very  safe,  the  whole  length  of  the  keel  is 
sometimes  constructed  from  one  tree,  to  which  planks  are  sewn  by 
coir  ropes.  Underneath  the  coir  rope,  is  a  long  piece  of  coir,  which 
has  been  steeped  in'  oil  and  resin,  and  which  covers  the  seam  from 
stem  to  stern.  They  are  about  36  feet  long,  and  5  broad. 

The  Fishing  Boats  for  single  persons,  are  composed  of  hollowed 
trees,  in  -which  one  man  paddles  about,  in  his  piscatorial  occupation. 

Cabin  Boats  for  backwater  travelling,  are  of  various  descriptions, 
but  vastly  ,  superior  to  the  things  called  by  the  same  name  at 
Calicut.  A  first  class  one  is  from  4|  to  5 1  feet  broad,  and  from 
34  to  38  long.  A  second  class  from  4J  to  4|  feet  broad,  and  32 
to  34  long.  A  third  class  from  4  to  4 feet  broad,  and  28  to  30 
long.  But  there  are  others  even  smaller.  The  largest  take  about 
14  rowers,  and  a  Steersman  or  Marakan,  and  the  smallest  4  and  the 
Steersman.  In  Cochin  the  hire  of  a  first  class  boat  a  day,  without 
rowers,  is  from  1£  to  1|  rupees  ;  of  a  second  class  1  rupee  :  of  a 
third  from  8  to  12  annas.  The  pay  of  the  'coolies,  differs  consider¬ 
ably. 

Baggage  Boats  vary,  from  those  adapted  to  convey  1000  or  1200 
Markals  of  paddy,  to  quite  small  ones,  whilst  the  hire  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  size. 

Snahe.  Boats  are  more  used  as  boats  of  honour,  on  either  side  of 
that  of  the  Bajah,  or  of  the'  Resident,  on  State  occasions,  than 
for  travellers.  The  .numerous  paddlers,  who  use  their  paddles  to  the 
■  sound  of  a  wild  Malabar  song,  form  a  pretty  sight,  but  in  spite  of 
their  apparently  rapid  motion,  they  cannot  keep  up  with  a  good 
cabin  boat.  .  . 

Having  thus  detailed  the  objects  of  merchandize,  and  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  .  conveyed,  the  medium  of  exchange,  as  respects  the 
->  coinage  in  use,  claims  attention. 

The  possessor  of  the  old  coins  of  a  country,  may  be  said  to  have 
its  history  for  some  centuries  in  his  possession.  From  them  the 
religion  of  its  inhabitants  may  be  gathered,  whilst  changes  in  its 
Monarchs,  and  especially  in  its  Dynasties,  are  invariably  succeeded 
by  alterations,  in  its  coinage.  These  and  the  inscriptions  on  plates 
of  metal,  and  on  stones,  are  now  the  only  data,  of,  the  ancient 
history,  of  Southern  India. 
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It  appears  probable,  that  the  art  of  coining  money,  by  the  aid  of 
dies,  giving  ail  inscription  on  both  sides,  came  from  the  West,  and 
was  not  introduced  into.  India,  until  about  two  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  So  slowly  did  the  process  spread,  that  south  of  the 
Nerbudda,  it  was  not  employed  for  coining  precious  metals^  until, 
the  5th  or  6th  century.  .  r 

The  earliest  coins  which  are  apparently  now  to  be  collected,  are 
those  of  the  Romans,  some  of  whose  gold  ones,  are  occasionally 
found.  They  may  have  been  originally  received  from  traders,  who 
came  to  the  Western  Coast.  At  Ponany,  and  near  Coimbatore  iiiland, 
the  largest  numbers  have  been  found  in  one  spot,  where  they  had 
been  no  doubt  secreted  by  some  persons  for  security.  This  could 
not  have  been  done  by  the  original  traders,  as  it  is  improbable  that 
they  penetrated  far  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  they  may 
fairly  be  considered  to  have  been  purchased  of  the  Romans,  by 
Natives,  for  the  purpose  of  hoarding.  Buddhist  coins  are  also 
reputed  to  be  occasionally  found  in  the  tombs  spread  over  the 
country. 

A  good  numismatic  collection  is  still  a  great  desideratum  for 
these  parts,  and  one  for  which  there  is  ample  scope.  Parasu  Rama’s 
battle  axe,  may  be  said  to  be  the  type  of  the  Malabar  coins,  and 
it  may  be  traced  in  those  found  in  Ceylon,  until  at  last  the  convex 
coins  of  that  Island,  are  perceived  bearing1  this  device.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  enter  into  any  discussion  here,  as  to  when  the  Malabari- 
ans'  conquered  Ceylon,  and  the  people  of  India  obtained  such  as¬ 
cendancy  there,  that  their  coinage  even  superseded  that  of  the  island. 

The  hook,  or  fish  money,  termed  ridi,  was  introduced  by  the 
Portuguese,  and  consisted  merely  of  pieces  of  twisted  silver,  Ceylon 
was  originally  supposed  to  have  been  the  country  from  which  they 
emanated,  but  their '  Persian  device  has  now  proved  their  origin. 
The  Dutch  continued,  to  use  them  during  their  supremacy. 

The  Portuguese  historians  affirm  that  on -the  arrival  of  their  nation 
in  Cochin,  none  of  the  native  Princes  along  the  coast,  had  the  power 
of  coining  money,  with  the- exception  of  the  Samorin.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  Portuguese  coined  any  Indian  money,  whilst  they 
retained  possession  of  the  country,  but  they  certainly  introduced 
European  coinage. 


Continuing  the  history  of  the  coins  of  Malabar,  we  arrive  at  the 
time  of  Hyder’s  second  conquest,  (1774),  when  there  appears  to 
have  been  two  species  of  gold  fanams  current,  one  termed  the  Canna- 
nore,  the  other  the  Verary,  the  rate  of  the  former  being  with  the  shroffs 
four  faRams  per  surat  Rupee,  or  2-£  Rupees  to  the  nominal  Hoon. 
After  Hyder’s  Government  had  become  established  in  Malabar,  the 
Verary  which  alone  was  employed  for  Revenue  matters,  was  stamped 
with  the  Hiudustanee  H  on  one  side  in  allusion  to  his  own  name, 
thus  constituting  the  Verary  the  Hyderie  fanam,  but  its  value 
remained  the  same.  The  Hyderie  Hoon  or  Pagoda,  was  of  4  Rupees 
value.  In  1786-87*  Tippoo  ordered  the  cessation  of  this  coinage, 
and  in  its  stead,  introduced  the  Sultany,  the  value  of  which  fell 
below  that  of  the  Hyderie  coinage.  In  1790-91,  on  the  restoration 
of  the  Samorin,  the  old.  Verary  Hoon  was  re-introduced.  In  1793 
the  relative ,  value  of  the  Hoons  had  become  as  follows,  10 1  new 
Verarys,  were  worth  10  Sultany  fanams,  and  Hoons  were  at  any  rate 
worth  Rs.  3  each,  but  in  revenue  matters,  the  British  discovered  that 
they  were  imposed  upon  by  the  Samorin’ s  Minister,  who  valued 
them  in  the  accounts,  at  Rupees  2|,  thereby  .causing  a  loss  of  nearly 
Rupees  120,000  in  one  year.  . 

The  most  common  copper  coins  now  current  in  the  Bazaar,  next 
to  those  of  the  English  East  India  Company  are  those  of  the  Dutch, 
which  have  a  large.  V  on  one  side,  with  an  O  on  the  right  arm  of  the 
V  and  a  C  on  the  left.  These  corns  have  various  emblems  on  the 
other  side,  generally  with'  a  crown  surmounting  one  or  more  Lions, 
or  a  coat  of  arms.  The  only  ones  with  inscriptions,  are  those  of 
Inl  and  1792,  on  which  are  Indeo  est  spes  nostra.  The  earliest 
*  date  to  be  found  on  them,  is  1731,  but  specimens  of  almost  every, 
year  from  that  time,  until  1792,  may  be  procured.  In  1757  a  half, 

*  “From  Hyder’s  death,  until  tile.  year. 1200,  A,  H.  all  Tippoo’s  gold  and 
“  silver  coins,  are  dated  according  to  the  usual  calculation,  the  figures  reading 
“  from  left  to  right.  About  this  time  however,  with  his- well  known  love  of 
“  innovation,  he  introduced  a  new  system,  of  reckoning,  which  from  some  of 
“  the  inscriptions  on  his  copper  coinage,' appears  to  have  been  reckoned  'from  the 
“  Death,  instead!  of  the  flight  of  Mahomet,  the  figures  reading  from  right  to 
“  left.  This,  then  -will  account  for  the  space  of  eleven  or  twelve  years,  which 
“  intervenes  between  coins  struck  in  two  successive  years  of  his  reign.” — 
Mawkcs.  Sketch  of  coinages  of  Mysore,  1856. 
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cash  appears,  to  have  been  coined,  whilst  some  of  those  minted  in 
1746,  are  of  the  thinnest  description.  There  cannot  be  a  question,  as 
to  whether  these  cash  are  of  European  manufacture,  as  they  have 
evidently  been  minted  in  Europe,  and  subsequently  despatched  to 
India.  Antecedent  to  that  date,  good  Dutch  money  cannot  now  be 
discovered  in  Cochin,  but  a  curious  specimen  like  lead,  covered  oyer 
with  a  brown  amalgam  exists,  op  which  is  the  Y  0  C  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  meaning  Vor  Ost  Indian  Gompagnie. 

The  next  most  common  coins,  are  the  Elephant  cash  of  Mysore,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  Mahoinedan  era  of  Mysore,  the  symbol  was  invariably  an 
Elephant,  with  the  usual  cross  lines  on  the  obverse,  .subsequently  a 
moon  was  placed  over  the  elephant.  Tippoo  added  dates  and  letters, 
or  placed  an  Hindostani  B,  (Bangalore,)  over  the  elephant,  which 
is  now  known  as  the  B  elephant  cash.  When  the  present  line  of 
Mysore  Rajahs  returned,  the  copper  coinage  was  altered,  aud  a  sun 
and  moon  placed  over  the  elephant,  to  which  in  a  few  years  subse¬ 
quently,  the  figures  Y,  X,  or  XX  cash,  in  English  character?,  were 
added.  Then  the  elephant  and  the  cypher  were  discarded,,  and  the 
tiger  looking  like  a  mangey  cat  was  substituted.  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

Some  of  the  copper  coins  have  fish  upon  them,  some  deer,  and  i% 
fact  there'  are  specimens  to  be  met  with,  of  all  the.: neighbouring 
petty  states,  that  coined  money.  Even  one  exists  much  corroded 
by  time,  which  has  a  large  cross  on  one  side,  and  is  apparently  Por¬ 
tuguese,  it  is  mostly  dug  up  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  forts, 

When  the  Cochin  Sircar  first  commenced  to  coin,  is  not  welt 
known.  Certainly  they  did  not  do  so  in  the  time  of  the  Portuguese, 
and  apparently,  not  so  whilst  the  Dutch  sway  was  predominant, 
In  1812  it  is  said,,  the  coinage  was  as  follows,  1  doit,  equalled  2 
reas:  10  reas,  one  poothen:  19J  poothens,  one  Surat  rupee.  Here 
poothen  first  comes  into  notice,  this  is  a  Cochin  coin,  and  its 
very  name  signifies  “new.”  •  - 

It  is  considered,  that  19 £  poothens  equal  one  Company’s  rupee. 
It  is  a  little  ugly  coin,  without  even  good,  mintage  to  bring  it  into 
notice.  Its  rpaterials  are  very  impure,  whilst  it  takes  32  to  equal 
the  weight  of  a  rupee,  thus  supposing  the  purify  of  the  two  coin¬ 
ages  to  be  equal,  the  receiver  of  the  poothens  loses  12-f  in  every 
rupee.  But  even  it  has  not  purity  to  recommend  it,  a  single  poothen 
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having  only  6  pie  worth  of  silver  in  it,  it  follows  that  about  9 
annas  7  pie  is  a  legal  tender  in  the  Native  State,  for  16  annas.  At 
the  Madras  Mint,  the  charge  for  coinage,  is  2  per  cent,  on  silver, 
and  1  percent,  on  gold,  sending  metal  to  Madras  to  be  thus  convert¬ 
ed  into  poothens,  at  the  present  rate,  ought  to  be  a  remunerative 
transaction. 

The  double  poothen,  has  a  Hindu  god  on  one  side,  wearing  a 
crown,  and  a  snalce  emerging  from  either  side  of  his  chair,  and  meet¬ 
ing  over  his  head.  Round  his  neck  is  a  string  of  skulls,  in  his  left- 
hand  is  the  wheel  of  fate,  around  each  shoulder  two  circlets,  and  on 
each  wrist  two  ’bracelets.  On  the  obverse  is  a  palanqueen.  For- 
*  merly  instead  of  the  god  Siva,  there  was  a  chank  shell. 

The  British  coinage  is  the  same  as  elsewhere  in  the  Presidency 
12  pie,  one  anna:  16  annas,  one  rupee. 

The  weight  and  measures  are  peculiar  to  the  place.  Of  course 
in  the  custom’s  house,  the  Presidency  weights  are  employed,  1  rupee 
equals  1  tolah  :  80  tolahs  1  seer :  40  seers  1  maund,  or  82| 
English,  pounds. 

One  Dutch  pound  equals  42|  tolahs,  or  1-0927  lbs.>  English.  The 
usual  Bazaar  maund,  is  30  Dutch  pounds,  20  of  which  equal  1 
candy,  or  656  English  pounds. 

For  iron  or  sugar,  25  Dutch  pounds  go  to  a  maund.  For  oil,  75 
Dutch  pounds  one  chodana,  25  of  which  go  to  1  candy.  For  wood, 
24  borrels  or  281  square  inch  English,  1  tooda,  24  of  which  equal  a 
candy.  ' 
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B.C.  68 

A.D.52 

A.D.68 


325 

(351?) 

341 

345 


March  24th. 


350 


(about) 


378 


3791 

379| 


1341 


1498 

1500 

1501 


May  20th. 
Dec.  20th. 
Jan.  10th. 


1501 


Dec.  15th. 


A  great  congress,  is  believed  to  have  been  held  in 
Kerala,  at  which  the  rulers  decided  on  sending 
to  Chera  (Madura,)  for  a  Permaul  or  Governor. 

St.  Thomas,  is  said  to  have  visited  Malabar. 

An  immigration  of  Jews  into  Malabar,  is  stated  to 
have  occurred. 

The  Rajah  of  Cochin  had  the  title  of  Raveeloke 
Sharajay  given  him. 

Cheraman  Permaul  ascended  the  Musnud. 

Thomas  Cana,  asserts  that  in  this  year,  he  saw  the 
last  of  the  Permauls  alive. 

Theophilus  the  famous  Arrian  Bishop,  is  said  to 
have  visited  Malabar. 

The  year  when  Cheraman  Permaul,  was  last  seen 

.  alive. 

The  date  of  the  Jewish  and  Syrian  copper  plates. 

The  succession  of  the  Priesthood  in  India  was  cut 
off  from  the  Primate  of  Persia,  by  the  Metropo¬ 
litan  of  Mosul, — on  which  the  Primate  threw 
off  his  allegiance  to  the  Seleucian  Patriarch. 

Mar  Sapor,  and  Mar  Peroses,  came  from  Babylon, 
-and  obtained  leave  to  ere'ct  Churches  in  the 
territories  of  the  Rajah  of  Culli-Quilon. 

Era  of  Poothoo  Veppoo,  or  New  Vypeen. 

The  Wiwah-karah  Mahlah,  a  code  of  Hindu  laws, 
written  by  Mahesha  Mungalum  Nambuderi,  an 
inhabitant  of  Parumanum,  in  the  Cochin  State. 

Vasca  de  Gama,  anchored  before  Calicut. 

Cabral’s  fleet  arrived  at  Cochin. 

The  Samorin’s  fleet  was  descried  off  Cocshin,  on 
which  Cabral  pursued  it,  and  did  not  again  re¬ 
turn  to  Cochin. 

The  Samorin’s  fleet,  of  about  180  vessels,  arrived 
off  Cochin,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the 
Portuguese. 

The  Christians  at  Cranganore,  sent  a  deputation 
to  Vasca  de  Gama  at  Cochin,  asking  him  to 
present  a  petition  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  that 
he  would  take  them  under  his  protection. 
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1503  March  1st.  The  Samorin  entered  the  Cochin  territory,  and 
attempted  to  force  a  passage  by  a  Ford  near 
Cranganore. 

1503  Sept.  20th.  Francisco  de  Albuquerque,  with  six  sail, 'arrived 
at  Cochin,  on  which  the  Samorin’s  partySed  to 
Cranganore. 

1 503  Sept.  22nd.  The  Samorin’s  troops,  were  defeated  a£.  the  Island 
of  Vypeen. 

1 503  Sept.  23rd.  The  Portuguese  attacked,  and  took  Kepelim. 

1 503  Sept.  26th.  The  foundations  of  the  Portuguese  Fort  at  Cochin 
were  laid. 

1503  Sept.  30th.  Alonso  de  Albuquerque,  arrived  at  Cochin  from 
Portugal,  with  three  ships. 

1503  The  Portuguese  obtained  land  from  the  Rajah  of 

Cochin,  and  established  a  factory  in  Cochin. 

1504  August  1 7th.  Pacheco  defeated  the  Samorin’s  troops  at  Ghetwye. 

1505  Don  Francisco  de  Almeyda,  first  Viceroy  of  India, 

arrived  at  Cochin. 

1517  Alcacova  was  sent  out  from  Portugal,  as  “Sur¬ 

veyor  of  the  King’s  Revenue,”  or  Finance  Mi¬ 
nister. 

1521  The  Samorin  attacked  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  but 

was  routed. 

1523  Cranganore  Fort  was  built  by  the  Portuguese. 

1524-25  The  Mahomedans  engaged  in  a  barbarous  warfare 

against  the  Jews  at  Cranganore. 

1531  The  Samorin,  anxious  to  conclude  a  peace  with 

»  the  Portuguese,  presented  them  with  a  piece  of 
land  at  Chaul,  on  which  to  build  a  fort. 

1538  Paichi  Maroar,  a  Moor  of  Cochin,  sent  forces  to 

Ceylon,  to  assist  King  Bhuwaneka  Bahu  VII 
against  the  Portuguese. 

1539  Peace  was  concluded  with  the' Samorin. 

1542  Xavier  arrived  at  Cochin. 

1545  Albuquerque,  Archbishop  of  Goa,  compelled  his 

soldiers  to.  marry  Native  women,  for  the  per- , 
pose  of  proselytization. 

1545  The  Bishop  of  Goa,  sent  a  Franciscan  Friar,  to 

preach  to  the  Syrians  at  Cranganore,  and  en¬ 
quiries  were  instituted  into  the  Syrian  faith.  f 

1550  •  The  Portuguese  built  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  a  pa¬ 

lace  at  Muttencherry,  or  old  Cochin.  * 

J557  The  Church  of  Santa  Cruz,  at  Cochin,  was  made 

a  Cathedral,  by  Pope  Pius  IV  at  the  request  of 
the  King- of  Portugal.  A  Dominican  was  made 
Bishop  of  it. 

1560  An  order,  promulgated  by  the  -Rajah  of  Cochin, 

soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  for- 
;  '  bidding  his  subjects  to  embrace  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  was  cancelled. 
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1565  Jany  27th. 
1565  Feby.  10th. 


1566 

1565 

1567 

1571 

1577 

1587 

1591 

1594 

15D4 

1595 

1597 

1597 


1598 


Deo.  27th. 


1599  June  20th. 
1599  Nov.  16th. 
1599 


1600  May  31st. 

1604 

1605 

1608  August. 


The  Rajah  of  Cochin,  and  two  Princes,  slain  in 
battle.  * 

Another  Rajah  of  Cochin,  killed  in  battle  at 
Poodikavoo. 

The  Jews  left  Cranganore,  and  settled  at  Cochin, 
whilst  Jews  town  was  being  built. 

The  Portuguese  enlarged  the  Cranganore  Fort. 

Jews  town  wTas  completed,  and  the  Jews  removed 
into  it. 

The  Portuguese  possessions  in  India  and  the  East, 
were  divided  into  three  portions,  designated 
India,  Monomotapa,  and  Malacca. 

The  Jesuits  commenced  publishing  religious  books 
in  Cochin,  in  the  Native  languages. 

A  College  was  erected  for  the  Syrians  at  Vaipi- 
cotta,  at  the  expense  of  Antonio  Morales, 

Captain  Raymond’s  expedition  was  fitted  out,  and 
left  England  for  India. 

The  “Bull  of  Crusade”  arrived  from  Portugal,  com¬ 
manding  the  Portuguese  to  reduce  the  infidels 
of  Malabar  to  the  faith,  by  force  of  arms. 

Houtman  organized  the  Dutch  East  India  Com¬ 
pany. 

Pope  Clement,  despatched  a  brief  to.  Menezes, 
ordering  him  to  enquire  into  the  faith  of  the 
Malabar  Bishop  and  his  flock. 

Two  Dxrtch  vessels  appeared  off  the  coast  of  India. 

Mar  Abraham,  the  Syrian  Bishop  of  Malabar  died, 
and  Menezes  nominated  a  Jesuit,  Francisco, 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  Malabar. 

Don  Alexis  Menezes,  embarked  at  Goa  Tor  Co¬ 
chin,  where  he  commenced  enquiring  into  the 
faith  of  the  Syrians. 

The  Synod  of  Diamper,  was  held  at  that  place. 

M  enezes  returned  to  Goa. 

The  Samorin  first  permitted  the  Portuguese  to 
erect  Churches,  and  forward  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  in  his  dominions. 

The  English  East  India  Company  of  London,  was 
established. 

I  A  truce  of  .12  years  was  agreed'  upon  between 
Holland  and  Spain,  one  of  the  articles  of  which 
recognized  the  right  of  Holland  to  share  in  the 
commerce  of  India.  .  -> 

The  See  of  Angamale  was  translated  to  Cranga¬ 
nore,  by  Pope  Paul  V.,  and  the  Prelate  of  the 
latter  church  made  Archbishop. 

The  first  English  ship  arrived  at  Surat,  under 
Capt  Hawkins. 

The  Samorin  made  a  contract  with  Admiral  Petex’ 
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1634-35 

Willem  Verhoeven,  by  which  the  former  was 
compelled  to  besiege  the  town  of  Cochin,  then 
under  the  Portuguese. 

A  treaty  was  entered  into  between  the  Bri- 

1635 

tish  and  the  Portuguese,-  by  which  the 
English  gained  free  access  to  the  Portuguese 
Ports,  and  agreed  in  return  to  receive  the 
people  of  that  nation  as  friendS  in  their 
factories. 

The  English  first  exported  pepper  from  the  Mala- 

1642 

bar  coast. 

The  French  East  India  Company  established. 

1653 

May  22nd. 

A  tumultuous  congress  of  Syrians  was  held  at 

1661 

March  12th. 

Alangatta,  which  ended  in  their  formally  sepa¬ 
rating  themselves  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

The  date  of  an  agreement  entered  into  on  board 

1661 

the  Muscaatboom,  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
Paliat  Achen,  who  agreed  to  assist  them  against 
the  Portuguese.  ' 

The  Dutch  under  VanGoens,  attacked  the  town 

1661 

of  Cochin,  but  the  Rajah  of  Porca  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  Dutch 
were  beaten  off.  In  this  year  the  Dutch  took 
Quilon,  Cranganore,  and  Tangicherry. 

The  Portuguese  punished  the  Jews  for  having  as-' 

1662 

February. 

sistedthe  Dutch,  plundered  Jews  town,  attempt¬ 
ed  to  destroy  the  Synagogue,  and  carried  away 
the  Pentateuch. 

The  Dutch  attacked  and  took  the  palace  of  the 

1662 

Oct.  25th. 

Ranee  of  Cochin,  and  made  her  a  prisoner. 

The  Dutch  forces  returned  to  Cochin  under  Gene¬ 

1662 

November. 

ral  Hustaart. 

Van  Goens  joined  the  Dutch,  who  were  besieging 

Cochin. 

1662 

December. 

The  Rajah  of  Porca,  the  Ally  of  the  Portuguese, 
j  arrived  at  Ernaceollum,  and  threw  supplies  into 
'the  Cochin  Fort,  oh  which  a  bloody  engagement 
ensued,  between  the  Dutch  and  the  troops  of 
this  Rajah. 

Cochin  capitulated  to  the  Dutch.  The  garrison 

1663 

Jany.  8th. 

1663 

Jany.  23rd. 

was  commanded  by  Captain  Pierre  de  Pou. 
Protestant  service,  performed  in  Cochin  for  the 

first  time,  by  Dr.  Anthonius  Scherius. 

1663 

March  20th. 

The  Dutch  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Rajah  of 

1663 

Cochin,  who  consented  to  become  their  vassal. 
The  Propaganda  convent,  the  Jesuit  college,  and 
-several  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  the  town 
of  Cochin,  were  destroyed  by  the  Dutch, 

(  The  Vypeen  church  was  built. 

1665-66 
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1667 

1668 

1680  , 

1685 

1689 

1691  Sept.  10th. 

1697 

1698  April  8th. 


1701 

1706 

1709 

1710 
1714 


January. 


1715  J 
17171 


1738 


The  Dutch  possessions  in  Malabar,  and  on  the 
Western  coast,  were  placed  under  the  Cochin 
command,  which  included  Quilon,  Culli-Quilon, 
Cranganore,  and  Caimanore. 

The  Jewish  Pentateuch  which  had  been  taken 
away  by  the  Portuguese,  in  1661,  was  recovered. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Dutch,  to  sell  back 
or  exchange  with  the  Portuguese,  those  places 
where  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  had  taken  such 
hold,  retaining  the  town  of  Cochin  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  trade. 

Immigration  of  some  White  Jews  from  Amster¬ 
dam.  . 

Adoption  into  the  family  of  the  Rajah  of  Cochin 
took  place. 

Chetwye  was  given  to  the  Samorin  by  the  Dutch 

The  Cochin  Port  was  reduced  one  half.  The 
Cranganore  Fort  was  left  with  only  the  outer 
walls,  and  the  Forts  of  Cannanore  and  Quilon 
reduced  to  only  one  tower. 

The  date  of  a  letter  from  the  Court  of  Directors 
at  Amsterdam,  to  the  Covernment  of  Cochin, 
stating  that  permission  had  been  given  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Ancyres,  to  send  a  few  Carmelite 
Priests  to  Malabar. 

War  commenced  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Sa¬ 
morin,  which  lasted  until  1710. 

The  Kodaychayree  Kaimul,  shook  off  the  Samo¬ 
rin,  and  joined  the  Cochin  faction. 

Many  of  the  Romo-Syrian  congregations,  attempt¬ 
ed  to  join  the  Syrians. 

The  Rajah  of  Cranganore  was  re-instated  in  the 
possessions  he  had  held  in  1691. 

A  dispute  occurred  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
Samorin,  respecting  a  piece  of  ground  at  Chet¬ 
wye,  which  resulted  in  the  Samorin  taking  and 
destroying  the  Chetwye  Fort. 

The  Samorin  invaded  and  conquered  part  of  the 
Cochin  State. 

A  peace  was  concluded  !  between  the  Dutch 
and  the  Samorin,  who  was  compelled  to 
.re-build  the  walls  of  .  tbe  Chetwye  Fort, 
to  cede  the  whole  of.  Chetwye  to  the  Dutch, 
and  to  divide  all  his  possessions  on  that 
Island,  between  ,  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  and  the 
Dutch. 

Angria  the  Pirate,  attacked  the  Dutch  ship  Noord 
Wolfsbergen,  and  the  yachts  Zeelands  Wolvaren, 
and  Magdalena,  and  after  three  days’  fighting, 
captured  the  two  last. 
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1739 


1742 


1742 


1747 

1749 

1750 


1753 


Oct,  15th. 


1753 

1757 

1758 

1757-58 


The  Eajah  of  Quilon  died,  and  Ms  country  became 
blended,  with  that  of  Culli-Quilon,  the  Eajah  of 
which,  was  also  Eajah  of  Pannapully. 

The  Dutch  Fort  at  Quilon,  was  attacked  by  3,000 
of  the  Travancore  troops,  who  were  beaten  off. 

The  Samorin’s  troops  1,000  strong,  invaded  the 
territories  of  the  Cochin  Eajah,  bpt  retreated 
on  the  English,  protesting. 

The  Syrians  obtained  a  bishop  from  Babylon, 
through  the  assistance  of  a  Jew  named  Ezekiel. 

Anglia's  piratical  fleet  appeared  before  Cochin. 

The  Nestorians  ceased  to  preside  over  the 
churches  of  Malabar. 

The  Cochin  Rajah  met  the  Dutch  Ambassador  at 
Mavillicurray,  when  they  attempted  to  negoti¬ 
ate  a  peace  with  Travancore. 

A  peace  was  concluded  between  the  Dutch  and 
the  Travancore  Eajah  by-  which  the  former 
bound  themselves  to  a  strict  peace  policy. 

Three  hundred  Europeans  and.  17,000  coloured 
troops,  arrived  at  Cochin  from  Batavia. 

|  The  Samorin  attacked  and  took  part  of  Chow- 
ghaut, — on  which  the  Rajah  of  that  country  ap¬ 
plied  to  Hyder  for  assistance. 

The  Rajah  of  Cochin  and  the  Dutch,  formed  an 
alliance  to  drive  the  Samorin  out  of  the  Cochin 


1758 

1781 

1762 

1762 

1762 

1766 


J766  April, 
1767  Feby.  20tli, 


The  Dutch  relieved  the  Chetwye  Fort,  routing 
the  Samorin’s  troops. 

The  Travancore  lines  constructed. 

The  Rajah  of  Travancore  defeated  the  Samorin  in 
the  cause  of  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  whom  he- re¬ 
instated  in  part  of  his  dominions,  (Chowghaut.) 

The  Rajah  of  Travancore  opened  Allepey.  to 
foreign  trade. 

The  districts  of  Paroor,  Alungaad,  and  Korutnanr,  r 
were  made  over  to  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  by  r 
the  Rajah  of  Cochin. 

I  Hyder  conquered  Malabar,  from  Cannanore  to- 

I  1  the  State  of  Cochin,  when  that  Rajah  agreed  to  «- 
become ;  tributary  to  him,  if  he  would  not  in¬ 
vade  his  territory. 

The  Dutch  Commissioners  at  .Hyder’s  request 
met  him  at  Calicut,  and  enumerated  the  various 
titles,  & c.,  by.  which  they  held  their  factories, 
&c.,  under  the  Samorin. 

Hyder’s  fleet  of  28  sail,  came  into  the  Cochin 
roads,  and  two  of  them  even  entered  the  river; 
and  anchored  close  under  the  walls.  They  left 
the  next  day,  . 
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vii 


1770 


177<5| 


17761 


1776 

1776 

1778 

1778 

1778 

1778 

177.9 

1784 

1787 

1788 

1788 

1789 

1789 

1789 

1789 

1789 

1789 

1790 
1790 


August. 
Nov.  12th. 

Nov.  13th. 

Jany.  8  th. 

Jauy.  19th. 
March  3rd. 


May  28th. 
June  4th. 


The  Mahratta  fleet  of  30  sail  came  into  the  Cochin 
roads,  and  proposed  to  the  Dutch  to  form  an 
alliance  with  them, — they  remained  eighteen 
days,  and  then  sailed  northwards. 

The  Travancore,  lines  were  improved,  and  the 
ground  on  which  they  stood  purchased  by  the 
Rajah  of  Travancore,  from  the  Dutch. 

Tippoo  took  Cranganore  and  Ayroor,  the  Rajahs 
of  which  had  previously  been  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Dutch. 

Hyder’s  troops,  invaded  the  Northern  part  of 
Cochin,  and  took  the  Fbrt  of  Trichoor. 

The  Dutch  troops  landed  at  Chetwye,  but  falling 
into  an  ambuscade,  the  advanced  guard,  were  all 
either  killed,  or,  made  prisoners. 

The  Dutch  Fort  of  Chetwye  was  compelled  to 
surrender  to  Sirdar  Khan. 

The  Fort  of  Cochin,  was  repaired  by  Governor 
Moens. 

The  Dutch  stormed  aud  took  the  palace  of  the 
Cranganore  Rajah. 

The  Dutch  were  compelled  to  retreat  to  Cranganore. 

The  Mysoreans  attacked  the  palace  of  Cranganore, 
,  and  compelled  the  Dutch  to  retire  to  the 
Cranganore  Fort. 

The  Protestant  Church  at  Cochin  was  renovated. 

Orders  arrived  from  Batavia,  to  return  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  Rajah  of  Chetwye,  to  Tippoo. 

The  Rajah  of  Cochin  imposed  a  poll  tax  upon  the 
Christians  of  St.  Thomas. 

The  Rajah  of  Cochin  met  Tippoo  at  Paulghaut. 

The  Rajahs  of  Travancore  and  Cochin  held  a 
conference  at  Annauada,  North  East  of  Cranga- 


.  August. 

October. 
Deer.  28th. 

Deer.  29th. 

April. 

April  15th. 


The  Fort  of  Cranganore  sold  by  the  Dutch  to  the 
Travancore  Rajah, 

Chowghaut  was  taken  by  the  British  forces. 

Cranganore  and  Palliport  sold  by  .the  Dutch  to 
Travancore;  .  .  .  ' 

Tippoo’s  army  was  encamped .  near  Paulghaut. 

Tippoo  established  his  camp  6  miles  to  the  North 
of  the  principal  gate  of  the  Travancore  lines. 

Tippoo  .  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  take  the  Tra¬ 
vancore  wall.  .  ,  '  " 

Tippoo  received  re-inforcements  and  effected  a 
‘  breach  in,  and  took  the  Travancore  lines. 

TippOo’s  troops  took  the  Monastery  of  Verapoly, 
the  records  of  which  were  lost  in  the  river, 
whilst  the  Priests  were  endeavouring  to  convey 
them  away. 
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1790  May  7  th.  Tippoo  occupied  Cranganore  Fort  which  had  been 
evacuated  the  night  before. 

1790  May  24th.  Tippoo  hurried  back  to  his  capital. 

1790  A  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  Rajah  of  Co¬ 

chin  and  the  English,  in  which  the  former 
agreed  to  pay  the  latter  a  tribute  of  Rs.  100,000 
annually.  r. 

1790  Nov.  26th.  The  British  Commissioners  let  the  Island  of  Chet- 

wye  to  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  for  one  year,  at 
40,000  Rs.  rent. 

1791  Bally,  Tippoo’s  General,  was  driven  out  of  Cranga¬ 

nore. 

1791  The  Rajah  of  Cochin  was  enabled  by  the  assistance 

of  the  British,  to  throw  off  the  Mysore  yoke. 

1791  The  Rajah  of  Cochin  loaded  the  Konkanies  with 

new  imposts,  but  was  opposed  by  the  Dutch, 
and  eventually  obliged  to  admit  their  right  over 
this  people. 

1791  The  above  disputes  occasioned  the  “Dagwar’s 

Kinni”  war,  during  which  the  famous  Konkanie 
Bhimmum  was  removed  to  Allepey,-  by  the 
Konkanies  for  safety. 

1791  There  was  a  subsidiary  treaty  between  the  British 

and  the  Rajah  of  Cochin: 

1791  The  Dutch  presented  Chetwye  as  a  gift  to  the 

Samorin. 

1793  March  1st.  Cochin  was  transferred  from  the  Government  of 

Bombay  to  that  of  Madras. 

1794  Earthen  ramparts  were  erected  around  Trichoor. 

1794  The  Reception  Hall  at  Tripoonterah  built  by  the 

Dutch.  , 

1795  Feby.  24th.  The  date  of  a  letter  received  from  the  Stadtholder, 

by  the  Dutch  in  Cochin,  ordering  them  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  British  into  their  possessions. 

1795  Sept.  6th.  Major  Petrie,  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  Governor  Van 
Spall,  held  a  conference  at  Cochin,  respecting 
giving  up  that  fortress  to  the  British. 

1795  Sept.  10th.  A  re-inforcement  left  Tellicherry,  to  join  Major 
Petrie  at  Cochin. 

1795  Oct.  19th.  The  fortress  of  Cochin  was  captured  by  the  Bri-  <- 

tish.  .  _ 

1796  December.  The  Cochin  prisoners  of  war  were  sent  to  Bombay. 

1797  The  Cochin  prisoners  of  war  received  permission 

-  to  go  to  Batavia. . 

1802  The  people  of  the  Cochin  Rajah,  arrested  persons 

in  British  Cochin,  so  all  subjects  of  his  State 
were  excluded  from  the  town. 

1802  .  A  party  of  persons  from  British  Cochin,  present¬ 

ed,  the  Rajah  with,  a  portrait  of  Napoleon. 

1803  Oct.  6th.  Orders  bearing  this  date,  were  sent  to  Cochin,  di- 
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1803 

1808 


Dec.  29th. 


Jany.  14th. 


1  Eeby.  8th. 
April  11th. 
April. 


reeting  the  garrison  to  be  prepai'ed  for  foreign 
invaders. 

The  Cochin  Port  was  blown  up. 

The  Travancoreans  entered  Cochin,  attacked  the 
Resident’s  house,  and  set  the  prisoners  in  the 
jail  at  liberty. 

The  Travancoreans  again  attacked  Cochin. 

The  district  of  Irunaad,  and  Moolooreurry,  assum¬ 
ed  by  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  in  consequence  of 
the  Paliat  Achen  having  rebelled  against  the 
British. 

The  date  of  a  subsidiary  treaty  between  the  Bri¬ 
tish  and  the  Eajah  of  Cochin. 

The  Resident  took  forcible  possession  of  the 
Palace  at  Muttencherry. 

The  Christians  in  the  Cochin  State,  petitioned  to 
the  British  to  protect  them  against  the  ill 
treatment  they  received  from  the  Native  Offi- 


1810 

1814 

1814 


Augt.  16th. 


1817 

1818 


"*1835 


The  Cochin  Zillah  Courts  were  established. 

The  town  of.  Cochin  was  finally  ceded  to  the 
British. 

The  English  Government  gave  up  all  control  over 
the  Native  Christians  in  the  Rajah’s  territory, 

1  who  were  ordered  to  be  henceforth  subject  to 
the  Rajah’s  Courts  of  Law. 

The  Zillah  Court  of  Cochin  was  abolished,  and  the 
records  were  sent  to  Calicut. 

The  ;  subsidy  from  Cochin  was  reduced  to  two 
lacs,  with  the  proviso,  that  should  they  not  be 
forthcoming,  Government  would  be  at  liberty 
to  annex  the  country. 

Three  British  frigates  were  built  in  Cochin. 

The  first  coffee  plantation  was  established  in  Ma¬ 
labar. 

Amaravady  Chapel  built. 

The  Rajah  of  Cochi  n  was  in  arrears  with  his  kist, 
as  the  Dewan  had  misappropriated  the  revenues 
of  the  country,  so  the  British  Resident  ofTravan- 
core  and  Cochin,  gave  the  •  Rajah  the  option  of 
either  givingup  hiskingdom  to  the  British, accord¬ 
ing  to  thetreaty  of  1809,  or  agreeing  to  receive  a 
certain  sum  monthly,  and  being  allowed  to 
retain  his  title  of  Rajah,  with  the  customary 
honors.  The  Rajah*  acceded  to  the  latter 
course  ;  the  Dewan  was  put  in  irons,  and  all 
his  property  confiscated. 

i  Tire  Bishop  of  Calcutta  wrote  to  the  Syrian  Me¬ 
tropolitan,  enquiring  into  the  disagreements  be- 

!  tween  the  Missionaries  of  the  Church  Missionary 
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1353) 
1  S5Gj 


January. 


13591 

1300 


1363  Oct.  1st. 
1*362  Doer.  24th 


|  Society,  and  the  Syrians— on  which  the  Metro 

'  politan  held  a  conclave  of  his  clergy,  and  replied 
Jdiat  the  members  of  his  faith  were  all  Jacobites, 
and  that  if  the  Missionaries  chose  to  preach 
those  tenets  in  their  Churches  they  were  at 
liberty  to  do  so.  He  then  imposed  a ’’solemn 
oath  on  his  clergy  that  they  would  have  nothing 
'more  to  do  with  the  Protestant  Missionaries. 

A  Cochin  Brahman  stole  the  Konkanie  Bhim- 
mum  from  the  Allepey  Pagoda,  and  carried  it 
to  Cochin. 

The  Government  Civil  Dispensary  at  Cochin 
opened. 

A  New  Poor  House  was  built  in  Cochin,  in  lieu 
of  the  old  one  which  was  destroyed  by' a  pre¬ 
vious  Monsoon. 

The  Telegraph  established  in  Cochin. 

The  detachment  of  troops  previously  stationed 
in  Cochin  was  withdrawn  and  a  Police  Force 
organized  in  its  stead. 

General  Cullen,  late  British  Resident  of  Travancore 
and  Cochin,  died  at  Allepey. 

The  Rajah  of  Travancore  visited  the  Rajah  of 
Cochin  at  Tripoonterah. 
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